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Eesayists, Oldand New .. ase ove 131 
France, Anatole, At Home .. woe oe 42 
Gautier’s Crecopaile) Emaur ct Camées ... 382 
Hol: The Secret of the woe cee aoe 207 
Hamlet, Was He Macbeth we eee 802 
lemere as a Li Conti” es) 
Head Mas‘er’s Study, In the ... ... .. Ml 
Holborn, Literary 2.0... 10. ose 0s one BOB 
olida: : 
Seisbonrd Pit CABO 1. coe vee vee 175, 1% 
Popular a ae = wa. 177 
Books a an In 178 
An U: 
Kipling’s ae B Blind Bug” 
9 a) te ip ea 
brary, Royal, at B: ae See oe DOB 
Pete, Me Preah ot ae 
Aa ni ee eee 
Fame and Cri ce 28 
London Library, The ia Bhs 
Captain'A.T., At Home “. - 18 
Marlowe versus eee oo oe AL 
Jules ase wee oe 66 
Milton and Londo: we 6 201 
‘usical Season, The End ofthe ... ... 114 
Nietzsche, Friedri ais els wees Ask cee i 
Novel, The, and the Drama 0.) 178 
Novelist of London, A... 148 


48, 91, 18, 208, 288, 904 


The, Wha‘ They Read 
ee aae roe New York 
re: shop) sesaonil eee 


Poet, The First. Roglish” 

Printing, The New... ... 

Prophet, A Minor fi 

ibn ee and Author... 

R.L.8, ‘The 6 Ghost of.) 11, 

Rostand, M. Edmond . 

Rubinstein’s ieee ea Basket <1. <.) 225 

Scansion Case, The ae? lee. case 301 

Sentiment, The Flavour of woe os O82 

iia He Tatiet ‘and Mas- 

eC ae Se oe see ose 2 
we cee tee owe ZUE 

Shakeepearian AS Sphabet, A 

Pee The, and ‘War Correspondents sit 

a L., ft Letter trom: diac Meee 2 

» Men . L.. in Edinburgh . 


Eexes Burne-Jones at 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


Epitaph, An... 1c. ce cee cee cee one 275 
OBITUARY, 

Ee sae cee ee ave oes 1B], 182 

tzache, cae meee 195 

Wren, Walter... .. 0 sc ae we MY 


Adverbs of Degree * 
Books Worth more than £100 
Boyhood, From the Author of ... 


Corydon's Bookcase 


Gdke Lak cae 
Hutchison’s (William G. ) Lyra Nicotiana 335 


Lang’ 8 (Mr. >) The Making of Religion 2 
“Macbeth,” Needless Emendations in 
the Text of . #3 see nee ee ee OB 
at the Ly cecum |. we, 885 
McCabe's (J.) Tae Modern Monit - 20 
Merriman’s Hodea's Corner... . + 335 
Printer, The, as Humorist .. a. WOT 
Printing, The New we UST 
Registration Mule The -. te ere ace 21 
Scottish Dialect eee vee vee vee 18), 24) 


oe OF VOL. oe 


ACADEMY, 


je 


eats TO THE 
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THE BOOK MARKET. NOTES AND NEWS—continued. 
PAGE PAGE 
America, What Books are Read in... ... 204 Poe drdetrmg-nbrotient peli Tenet wee 278 
Books Worth more than £100 ... «+» 264 | Chamberlain tetera Book... ow +. 109 
,Cheap ww. we. ” .,. 838 | Civil List Pensions 
Bookseller on The -.. 278 | Corelli, Miss Marie, Interviewed 
The Books ‘They Like best. 20, 38 | Cornish Magazine, The.. .. i 
Harmsworth Magazine, The... o« «» 67,92 Corydon’s ty Taste 
Boxtan LAbesry Ae ce ee vs 184 | —-——— Bookcase. Parody on 
Magazine War, The ... ... 0 eo 67, 98 | Critic, The of New York ... 
Novels and Novel Readers : Curzon, Mr. G. ae 
A Bookseller’s Lament ... 1. .« «. 48 Books by 
Curio, The Lake o' 
gs aes fee Study of, by Mr. A. 
Davis’s (tera ink Notes on 1 the 
American-Spanish War ... ... ...  . 
Dialect Poems ooo nee eee eee 250 
NOTES AND NEWS. Dickens teaver AG 
Discount Questi » 149 
‘* Aloestis of Bonpides”: pohrmed at Dodd’s (Catherine ae “ Btady of School 
Melbourne ae 180 
America, New Books in 829 


American Publishi Houses, Changes in 197 
bing Houses. Ci on the 


Battle P 
Subject of vl 

Bentley, Mesars., Incorporation of, with +8 
Birrell's edition of Browning’s 8 Poems ... 178 
Biemarck’s canard Autobi —— oo 149 
Book Notes, American oe 274 
Brid, ridges’ (Robert) ‘ iene of Rarer: . 228 
Bristol, Literary . 198 
Buchanan's (Bot e mobere) Father Anthony 274 
Basch’s (Dr.) Reminiscences oe Bis- 


+. 278, 299 

B n, Lord, proposed Statue to nD.” 197 

Casdshon, Cros honour of Bat aniesd cobs 
Caine. Mr. Hall, and braiongreagss Sin- 


an EER Met tom, fo 5, 


Euclid’s Bashers ork <a 8&6 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s Praise of Tommy Atkins 174 
Geddes’ eddes’ Cr, A.) Stace of & vale 
oe tes eee 129 
Gladetonions " 15 
Goese, Mr. Edmund, and M. Marcel 
Prévost 0.0... . see nee tee ove 249, 300 
Grant, James, fo. ee 250 
ares Thomas) JNessex Poems... 829 
"s (Frank) ies in Shakespeare. 33: 
Hebrides Islanders, Literary Taste of the 129 
nomen, Lieut., Amusing of 


85 
ur, The or Explanation of 110 
Bones (William) The Nature Poems us 
Geor: rge Meredith . 
Jonson's (Ben) “ Volpone” 


see aeons 61 


61 
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PAGE 


Kelly's (James Fitz-Maurice) Brent 
ee Don Gaizale i fee 


eee cee oe 


Rent A Man of,” ” Good Story By 
Kipliog, Mr. Bud: 
Scene in “ The Romrest 1. 
Oohiae F —, , Thomas “Atkine’s ; 
o! or 
—_—_, ) Pres” for the 
Work of... _. ced 38 
Le Gallienne, ¥ Mr., in America « ase eee were 1 
Vee a Och yan. wee a & 
Loe ine * Junius perl "on 1. 16 
London Year Book, The 16 
Macmillan and Bentley, ‘Incorporation ot 
the Firms of .. 173 
Meredith's (Mr.) Novels, Criticism of “.. 198 
Michelet (Madame Ruts Home ae 
OME ce vee oe 
“ ag! ty Papyri,’’ The iy 62 
Pot Mate dB B., iar by. v=» $08 
Press Bazaar, The’ er 15 


Looseness 0: 228 
sie (Clara eeewaeas Threads % 
aife 

Rubdiyst, The, and the Boot-lace Seller... 
Science and Art Department, tetiten ii 


Shakespeare v Bacon Controverxy, The .. 109 
Shaw's (Mr. Bernard) nae Marien by 
the Nationof sw. 110 
Relic, A we 15 
; ‘Archdeacon, — ‘and Mr. Bail 
150, 224 
Bopiher's “(Robert) Letters to “Thomas 
see one . 129, 151 
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Spectator Company, The . 3T 
Stevensonians... : 


eee vee 


Btevenson’s House at Samoa |. 
Street’s Some Notes of a Struggling G Genius \T 
Sullivan's (E. J.) Hiaseasces Y to deaeiad 8 
Sartor Resartus ... woe 278 
sf Temple Classics, ” The .. 2 
Thackeray's Stepfather, Burial-place of 16 
—-- Connection with Punch 300 
Tones (Miss Edith M.) “Caprice of 


uses ° 
Tolstoi’s' (Count) “Work on “Christian 
Ln ride .. 62 
k, Other than a Humorist 197 
Whiteiag’s (Bichard) No. 6, Joha Street 274 
Wren, Mr. Walter, Sir Walter Besant's a 


Tributeto ... ... re fas 
“ Zack" (Miss Gwendoline Keats)... ... 3% 


DRAMA. 


“Cyrano de Be ” at the Lyceum .. 
Dumas, The Bem in. ie : 
“Elder Miss Blossom, The,” at es 8t. 
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THE 


ao WEEKLY 


No. 1865.—NeEw Serres. 


SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1898. 


SCIENCE, 


ACADEMY. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 


AND ART. 


Prioxg 3d. 
[Regtstered as a Newspaper.) 


CATALOGUES. 


ENGINEERING AND CNEMISTRY, 


BAFDEKE R’°S & BADDELEY’S Gey and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 57, Sono Square, Loxnox, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederiok Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 2rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.0O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
(avourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on appileation. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Nxeine, sau MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &o.— 
pomiNG, SELL & RATLTON, Tmited. high-class Printers 


Bolt Court, treet, B.0., 
fer y ball i 
ilnstrated spacialy other Publications and of tpecialiy tasit Beckie or prlating 
folding and covering 8, 16, 34, or 3-page Journals at one operation. 


jaameeena assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


Pacilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. vertisi 
and Publishing Departments conduoted. Toe: Advertising 


Telephone 66121. Telegraph *‘ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
10d. per 1,000 words, rae panies and references. — Addrees, 
Miss E. M., C Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with accuracy and despatch. Authors MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &c., &c.—The Misses 
E. & J. Pers, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.O. 


ANTED,— Covi of “THE ACADEMY” fo 
Apply Acabes Ubon cn Cleesety Lend ko naa copy) paid— 


| ight seks RY RESRARCH.—A_ Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from Frenob, Italian, or 
Spanish.—Apply, by letter. to D. 0. Datuas, 5, Farnival Street, 
London E.0. 
“MARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or by being Run into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.—ImpxrtaL Accipent, Live 
Brocn any Ganaaac Ixscraxce Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
8.W. Agents wanted 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 


B I K BECK BAN K, 
Pi a er RO ol 


re OcAND-A-HALP OENT. INTEREST allowed 
DA BAU per on DEPOSITS 
on CURRENT A 
‘whet pot 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Porthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank reosives small 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each ‘completed no 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSB 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
YOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTE. 


The BIRKSEOK ALMANAOK, with fall particulars, post free. 
FRANCOIS RAVENSORORT Manager 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) ‘are for Students not 
under 16 years of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both 
Colleges aro held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 


CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
{Exursrtion Roap, 8.W.) 


A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 
16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineer?. 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers, Fees for a full 
Associateship Course, £25 per Seasion. Professors— 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. C. Unwix, F.R.8., M.Inst.C.E. 
Physion and Blectricat Engineering {W- B. Ararox, F.R S., Past Pros. 

H. a Arustnoxa, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Chemistry fh PS 


Mechanics and Mathematics . 0. Hexnict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.RS 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leoxarp Srazer, Crty Roap, E.C.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 

under 14 years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical 

Industries. Fees, £15 per Session. Professors— 


Physica and Electrical Engineering 8. P, Troxursox, D.Se., F.R.S, 


Mechanical Eng neering andfjW. E. Da.sy, M.A., B.8c., 
“* Mathema tet anes OAs a8 : 
Chemistry ~ R. Mevcnora, FRS, F.LC. 


Jonn Warnxxy, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institate, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


Tha Connell invite APPLICATIONS for the post of ASSISTANT 
i tee MASTER ana ASSISTANT LECTURER on EDUCA. 


0. 

Applicat jons, accompanied by testimonials. must be sent on or 
before Wednesday, 6th J aly. 1898, to the ed, from whon. 
farther particulars can be obtained. 


Ty NIVERSITY 


7 MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
June, 1998. 


A Vass WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 


CARDIFF SCHEME. 


to receive APPLICATIONS for the 
for the CARDIFF INTERMEDIATE 


The Coremers are 
HEAD Mat ASTEE 
BStidoL for BOYS. 

Intending App'icants may obtalo particulars of the Appointmert 
fom the Crerx to the Goverxors, who will also supply copies of the 

eme. 

Applications, acoompan'ed by not lees than four recent Testimonials, 
and marked on cover “Head Master,” must be in the hands of the 
undersigned not later than Saturday, the 9h July next. 

By Order of the Governors, 


DAVID SHEPHERD, Clerk. 
1, Froderick Street, Cardiff a 
‘June 7th, 1888, 


O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. (Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


PAstELs by J. HERBERT McNAIR.— 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNSTS 
GALLERY, 16, King Street, St. James's. 8.W. Admission, including 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


Just published, 8vo, Mnstraser cle cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 


HE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S LAND 
TENURES and fhe OCCUPATION of ASSINTIBOIA by LORD 
SEDRIRKS SETTLERS, with a List of Grantees under the Earl and 
he Company. Ry rea MARTIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (of 
th Canadian Bar), 


Red and hemaibates Rivers in 1834, 
London: Wu. Crowes & Sons, Sina’ 7 Fleet Street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS per annum- 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs eupplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orverrp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
: Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIDS SHLHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-34, New Oxvorp Street; 241, Brompron Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quazxw Viotonta Stezzt, E.0., Lowpox; and 
at Bartow Arcane, Manomesran. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT of INSPECTION 18 INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
BESRODUCTION® of zAuOUS WORKS cf ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the oe MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLER 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS ‘of the PRE- 
RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the NATIONAL, 
GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS. 
AUTO ee of SELECTED WORKS from the PARIS 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES form acceptable and Artistic Wedding and 
Birthday Gifts, and are eminently suitable for the adornment of 
the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-Room, Shooting-Box, £0. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. 
With upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes, and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. 
For conventence of reference, the Publications are arranged alphabetically 
under Artists’ names, 
Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S | WM, BLACKWOOD & 80N8’ SMITH, ELDER & 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MAX PEMBERTON. The best 
novel he has written. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


KRONSTADT. By Max 


PEMBERTON. 

Kronstadt’ is by far the best book Mr. M.x 
Pemberton has ever written; more than that, it is as 
adventurous and exciting 8 romance a8 has been published 
these many seasons.”—Oxutlook. 


*,* Three large Editions having already been erhausted, 
the work has again been reprinted, and Copies can 
now be obtained at all Booksellers’. 


E. W. HORNUNG scores a remark- 


able success. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. 


HORNUNG, Author of “The Rogue's March,” 
“My Lord Duke,” &c. 
“Young Blood’ is the best book Mr. Hornung has yet 
achieved. A very interesting story, and most in- 
geaiously worked out.”—Atheneum. - 


The AUTHOR of “RUDDER 
GRANGE ” creates a new 


masterpiece. 
NOW READY, price 6s, 


THE GIRL at COBHURST. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

“We think Miss Penney is the masterpiece of the author 

“Rudder Grange.’ ’— World. 

“A rarity....... The central figure is a delightful old 
maiden lady, Miss Penney, of a masterful and managing 
temper, but thoroughly generous and good at heart, and in 
spite of her early disappointment in love, an inveterate 
match-maker. The episodes are handled with unfailing 
charm and a keen appreciation of the fresh and infectious 
enthusiasm of youth.”—Spectator. 


HEADON HILL writes the most 
thrilling novel of the day. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 


SPECTRE GOLD: a Romance 


of Klondyke. By HEADON HILL, Author of “By 

a Hair’s-Breadth.” With 8 Illustrations by Fred 
Pegram. 

“ Dick Osborne's hair-breadth escapes are manifold and 

thrilling, and each is narrower than the last......Few 


readers will put down ‘Spectre Gold’ unfinished.” 
Atheneum, 


‘ ROBERT MACHRAY enters the field 
of novelists with a_ strong 


story. 
NOW READY, price 6s. 


GRACE O'MALLEY : Princess 


and Pirate. Told by RUARL MACDONALD, Red- 
shank and Rebel. The same set forth in the tongue 
of the English by ROBERT MACHRAY, 

“The story is essentially a romance, but it is wonderfully 
realistic, it is well constructed, though there is more than 
fiction in the story of Grace O'Malley's union with Richard 
Burke, the father of the Mayo family. There are some 
fine dramatic touches in the episode of Grace’s arrest 
and subsequent release from the custody of the English 
Governor.” —Speaker. 

“* ©Qrace O’Malley’ once taken up will prove so enthral- 
ing that it will not be laid aside till finished.” 

: Liverpoul Courier, 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Lrp., London, Paris, 

New York, and Melbourne, 


THE ACADEMY. 


NEW BOOKS. 
SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER. 


Tus Day at alt Lrpearies, 


MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, 


Colonel of Artillery in the service of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. Edited by Major HUGH PEARSE, 2nd Bat- 
talion East Surrey Regiment. With an Introdaciion 
by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., 
G.C.8.1. With 2 Portraits and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, l6s. 


“Between the covers of this book there are incidents 
enough for a dozen novels of adventure.” — Daily Chronicle, 

“ Ag strange a career as was ever spent by a foreigner 
among Orientals.”—Scotsman. 

“Fall of strange stories and astonishing experiences of 
life in Central Asia. Many of his adventures and experiences 
would seem almost incredible if they were not so completely 
authenticated.”— Daily Mail. 


A NEW WRITER OF FIOTION. 


Tus Day 18 PoBLisHED. 


LIFE is LIFE: and Other Tales 


and EPISODES. By ZACK. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SA: gt distinguished critic said to me that Zack’s work 
recalled Emily Bronté’s. That seemed an extravagant 
saying, but a story of hers, ‘The Storm,’ published a week 
or two back in the Outlook, went far to convince me that 
be was right......It was indeed a masterpiece of tragic 
suggestion.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, April 4tb, 1898. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK. 


Now Reavy. At avi BooxsE.vers’. 


RETRIEVERS, and How to 


Break Them. By Lieut.-Colonel Sir HENRY SMITH, 
K.C.B. With an Introduction by Mr. SHIRLEY, of 
Ettington, President of the Kennel Club. With Mlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Popular Books for Summer. 


AT ALL Booxse.ers’ awp LIBRARIRG, 


THE ADVENTURES of the 


OMTE DE LA MUETTE durin 
SIGN of TERROR. By BERNARD SAPS 
Author of “ The Mill of Silence,” ‘‘ The Lake of Wine,” 
&c. Crown8vo,6s. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY J. M. BARRIE, 
Sxzcowp Eprrtow Now Reavy. 


A WIDOW’S TALE, and Other 


Stories. By Mra, OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CASTLEBRAES. Drawn from 


“The Tinlie MS8.,” by JAMES PATON, B.A., Editor 
. as Fa Q@. Paton: an Autobiography,” &c. Crown 
vo, 68, 


NOW READY. THIRTEENTH EDITION. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical 


Student. By GRAHAM TRAVERS. Crown Svo, 66. 


DARIEL : a Romance of Surrey. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. Illustrated by Chris. 
Hammond, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REISSUE OF POPULAB EDITION, 


GEORGE ELIOT’ NOVELS. 


Printed on Fine-laid Paper, and uniformly bound, 
THE MILL on the FLOSS. 3s, 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. 8s. 

FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, 3s. 6d. 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ADAM BEDE. 33s. 6d. 

SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 

ROMOLA. 33, 6d. 

MIDDLEMAROH. 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND Lonpon, 


(Jury 2, 1898. 


Co.'s 


NEW BOOKS. 
“The most amusing book of the Season.” 
London i 


NOTICE.—T7he SECOND EDITION 
of COLLECTIONS and RECOL- 


LECTIONS, by ‘One who has 
kept a Diary,”’ is exhausted. A 
THIRD EDITION will be ready 
next Monday. With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


_The 4CADEMY.—“ Some people work their way through 
life; a happier sort goes laughing. Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
belongs to the latter class, He appears to have kept steadily 
before him a single-hearted purpose to find life amusing, 
and to have instituted adiary to the express end that no 
gleeful word should fall to the ground......The book runs 
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REVIEWS. 
MONTAIGNE. 


Michel de Montaigne. A Biographical Study. 
By M. E. Lowndes. (Oambridge: Uni- 
versity Press.) 


M® LOWNDES has given us a very ex- 
cellent and compact book upon Mon- 
taigne, entirely worthy of the University 
stamp. It disclaims the title of a biography : 
yet, in effect, it furnishes as good a modern 
biography of the essayist as could be de- 
sired ; collating all that latter-day research 
has discovered in regard to him with the 
material supplied by the essays themselves. 
Neither does it profess to be an appreciation 
of Montaigne as essayist. It aims, rather, 
at studying the man, as revealed through 
his work and life; and rather the inner 
than the outer man. To this task Mr. 
Lowndes brings a wide knowledge of 
Montaigne’s epoch; in particular of the 
men of thought who formed the marrow of 
that @ , and the writers upon whom 
Montaigne and his contemporaries fed— 
writers, in most cases, forgotten by, or 
obscure to, the present age. He brings, 
also, a balanced and judicial mind, pecu- 
liarly necessary in studying the singularly 
tolerant and dispassionate essayist. Some 
partialities he has, of course, and those 
naturally on the side of his author; but 
they are as few as one would hope to find. 
Montaigne is a patriarch, the father of a 
great people. From him are descended all 
they upon the face of the earth that write 
essays; from him all they that combine 
a bold garrulity with the cultus of the 
first personal pronoun. He invented the 
essay, both name and thing. Nor have 
any talked about themselves with more 
applause to more crowded European 
houses. Rousseau, indeed, is more read ; 
but the fame of the Confessions is marvel- 
loualy allied to infamy. And, then, Mon- 
taigne had a century or two the start of 
him with readers. Montaigne’s book founded 
no social revolution; but its intellectual 
influence throughout Europe, down to the 
eighteenth century, was immense. To name 
its mightiest disciple, Shakespeare drew on 
it frequently for his philosophy, and was 
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evidently a profound student of it. Nay, 
in the close of this article we shall bring 
forward a still grander claim. It would be 


3 | difficult to say by what great English writer 


of the sixteenth or seventeenth century he 
was not quoted down to Butler in Hudibras. 
Mr. Lowndes says of him that, with all his 
popularity among his contemporaries, he did 
not interpret his age. But in every age 
there are two currents to be distinguished— 
the surface-current and the under-current. 
Montaigne belonged to the under-current. 
The greatest writers usually belong to the 
under-current ; for the under-stream repre- 
sents what an age produces, the surface- 
stream merely what it develops. The leaf 
does not fall from the bough till it has 
prepared the germ of the future leaf; an 
age does not end till it has prepared and 
enunciated the ideas which are to govern 
the succeeding age. This is its real con- 
tribution to the progress of thought, and 
this is the work of its writers who belong 
to the under-current. On the other hand, the 
ideas which govern it are the legacy of the 

receding age, which it merely popularises. 

ontaigne’s ideas are those with which his 
epoch was in travail; he was part of his age 
as truly as the child in the womb is part of the 
mother. In effect, Mr. Lowndes acknow- 
ledges this. He fails only to perceive that 
Montaigne was not exceptional in his 
position, and that every age has two classes 
of representative writers—“ representative ” 
in two distinct ways. 

Montaigne was fortunate in his birth. 
He came of mercantile origin, but by the 
purchase of his fathers was a landed pro- 
prietor. He was therefore without the 
prejudices of the born aristocrat, and had 
sympathies with the people. His father 
was a great supporter of scholars, as well as 
mayor of his town, Bordeaux; and from 
these various causes Montaigne possessed a 
peculiarly “all-round” mind. Scholar and 
man of affairs, aristocrat and man of the 
people, sympathising with very various ele- 
ments, partizan of none. One of the 
founders of the French language, he was 
brought up in childhood to speak nothing 
but Latin. His preceptor ed Latin to 
him; his father talked Latin to him ; 
he prattled Latin as other children French. 
At college more Latin and Greek. Yet he 
obstinately refused to follow the example of 
other men of gifts in that age, and become 
a mere grammarian, a scanner of syllables 
and commentator on the classics. His 
defects fought for him. He was not a 
bright lad; he had a bad memory; and so 
he was saved to become a genius. He 
served his time as mayor of Bordeaux, he 
spent a period at Court, he corresponded 
with Henry of Navarre and other leaders of 
affairs, he was the friend of politicians such 
as L’Hopital. And finally he deliberately 
retired to his estate, and took up the 
retired life. 

Out of all this came the most delightful, 
shrewd, compact of rambling essayists ; the 
most popular writer that ever professed the 
creed of systematic selfishness. He did not 
so much lack method—he was indifferent 
to it; he was, in truth, much too lazy, 
too egy ig Nee to trouble himself with 
system. An hour’s reading, he declared, 
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was a great stretch for him. The sagacious 
givers of advice to young men who warm 
them against vagrant reading would have 
found a frightful example in seat BE 
He wrote as he read, and he travelled as 
he wrote. When he was journeying through 
Germany and Italy to Rome, his chief end 
was not to reach his end. The longer he 
could delay on the way, the better he was 
pleased. 


‘When the complaint was made’ eye his 
amanuensis) ‘ that he often conducted the party 
by devious and contrary ways—often getting 
back close to the place he had started from— 
he replied that, for his part, he had no other 
destination than the place where he chanced to 
be; and that he could not go wrong, or out of 
his way, having no other end in view than to 
reside in new localities.’ ” 


This might stand for an excellent descrip- 
tion of the methodical absence of method 
in the essays. It is decidedly the right 
way to see countries, the Cook’s tourist 
method being the way to overlook them. 
And every reader of the essays entirely 
agrees that when he most gues astray he 
“then does most go right.”’ 

But this writer, so sauntering and #- 
souctant in method, is direct, quick, pregnant 
in style. Excursive in method means 
generally diffuse in style; but Montaigne 
is all point, vividness, picturesqueness. He 
loved directness in others—a good deal, we 
suspect, because of his constitutional aver- 
sion to taking trouble. He objected to 
Cicero, the eloquently diffuse, though Cicero 
was the idol of Montaigne’s age; he admired 
Seneca the sententious, Plutarch the full of 
matter. ‘‘ Meatiness’’ he loved in others, 
and “meaty” he was himself. If he 
wanders, he never leads you through dry 
places. Thisis the more remarkable because 
it is so total a breaking away from the 
spirit of his time. To write not only in the 
vernacular, but in the spirit of the ver- 
nacular, was a new departure for that age 
of imitative classicism: and it is one of 
Mr. Lowndes’s merits that he brings this 
home to us. The memoirists are an excep- 
tion; but the memoirists were as uncon- 
sidered in their day as journalists in ours. 

Montaigne’s chief iid peers with us is 
that of a picturesque and gossiping observer 
of life; and upon this, indeed, he chiefly 
prided himself. But he was also a philoso- 
pher, and observed life with the partt-pris 
of a philosopher. He was the forerunner 
of the sceptical and Jaisser-allor philosophy 
which afterwards gained such power. Not 
of strong affections (he seems never really 
to have been in love), averse from practical 
affairs, cursed with irresolution, yet gifted 
with a keen analysis of human nature, 
sceptical philosophy was his natural refuge. 
He belonged to the cross-benches of the 
human mind. We cannot but agree with 
Pascal, against Mr. Lowndes, that Mon- 
taigne’s philosophy was an ignoble thing in 
its application to practical life. Itis a skilful 
blend of whatever is selrish in the Stoic with 
whatever is self-gratifying in the Epicurean. 
It enforces the Christian counsel of detach- 
ment, but deletes the one thing which makes 
that detachment noble. Detachment from the 
affections of the world becomes purest selfish- 


|ness, unless it be to attach oneself to the 
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affections of the other world. Yet this is 
Montaigne’s rule of life : 


“One must have wife, children, possessions, 
and above all health, if one can, but not hold 
to these things so that one’s happiness depends 
upon them. . . . One must disavow these over- 
strong obligations, and love indeed this or that, 
but espouse nothing save oneself.” 


The italics are ours. This is the higher 
selfishness with a vengeance! Again: 


‘In household cares, in study, in the chase, 
and in all other exercise, one must melee to 
the limits of pleasure and beware of pledging 
oneself more deeply where pain begins to inter- 
mingle.” 
We once heard a gentleman of the 
“pounder” persuasion expatiate on the 
perfect life of another gentleman of the 
“‘bounder” persuasion whose house ran 
with drink, but who never got drunk. 
This, he affirmed, was the true art of life— 
to manipulate your drinks so that you 
stopped short of intoxication. It seems to 
us that this gentleman was an unconscious, 
but rigidly Tepisel disciple of Montaigne. 
If Montaigne had placed the summum bonum 
in whiskey and soda to this complexion he 
must logically have come. 

On the theoretical side he played with 
great effect the Pyrrhonicjuggle of balancing 
pros and cons till they killed each other, and 
was an adept in sitting between two stools 
without coming to the ground. Of this 
Kilkenny cat philosophy he was the modern 
founder, and, did he live now, would be an 
agnostic. Yet his book is not odious, like 
the productions of most sceptical egotists ; 
it is saved by the geniality of his scepticism. 
He is better than his creed; takes keen 
interest in humanity while pone to 
consider it a very poor affair; and shows 
himself a good and kindly neighbour, a 
warm friend. And so they last for ever, 
these shrewd, strolling, zig-zag, fascinating, 
personal essays; with their racy, original, 
pregnant style, like the architecture of an 
old French town; professing an inhuman 
creed in the most human and humane way; 
shaking the head over that sad dog Man, 
and finding nothing in the world so well 
worth writing or meditating about. 

We said that we had one claim on 
behalf of Montaigne which we reserved 
to the last. This is it. We do in con- 
science believe not only that he furnished 
Shakespeare with philosophy, but that he 
actually suggested the whole conception of 
“Hamlet.” Hamlet, that is to say, was 
suggested to Shakespeare by Montaigne’s 
description of Himself. He found portrayed 
in the Zssays a man who was an onlooker 
upon life, a constitutional speculator upon 
men and human affairs, addicted to an 
indecisive philosophising which examined 
everything, analysed everything, but de- 
cided nothing; a man averse to action, and 
unfit for affairs (for so Montaigne pictures 
himeelf) ; cursed, moreover, with a disabling 
trresolution. 


‘He was incapable”? (so Mr. Lowndes sum- 
inarises Montaigne’s confession) ‘‘ of taking 


part in a dubious enterprise because he saw \ 


always the reasons on both sides—so that he ' 
reserved his judgment until occasion forced his | 
hand, and then, he confesses candidly, he 


mostly flung reason to the wind, and followed 
the lead of circumstance and chance.” 

That is a perfect description of Hamlet. 
So he hesitates, ‘‘ seeing the reasons on both 
sides”; so, when his hand is forced, follow- 
ing the lead of circumstance and chance, 
he kills Polonius, and, finally (by a mere 
sudden thought), kills the king. To take 
such a character as that sketched by Mon- 
taigne, to place it in a situation which 
clamoured for action, and then to work out 
the inevitably resulting tragedy—that was 
the idea which dawned on Shakespeare, if 
we are right. Viewed in this light, it 
becomes most natural that ‘‘Hamlet” ig 
full of Montaigne philosophy, and that we 
should encounter a direct quotation from 
Montaigne: ‘For there is nothing either 
good or ill, but thinking makes it so.” 
Montaigne has a whole essay on the theme, 
That the taste of good things and ill depends tn 
great measure upon the opinion we have of 
them—a maxim which he in his turn borrowed 
from Epictetus. That Hamlet is younger 
than the Montaigne of the essays, that he 
differs in many subordinate details of char- 
acter, does not defeat our thesis. Shake- 
speare was too good a dramatist not to make 
such divergences from his model for the 
sake of dramatic requirements. We think 
the theory has at any rate something to say 
for itself. 


DELHI IN 1857. 


Tico Native Narratives of the Mutiny in Delhi. 
Translated from the Originals by the late 
©. 'T. Metcalfe, C.8.I. (Constable.) 


Few documents could be more interesting 
than these two accounts of the progress of 
the Mutiny in Delhi from the native stand- 

oint, which the late Mr. Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe spent the last years of his life in 
preparing for publication. The two narra- 
tives are entirely independent of each other 
—one written by a Mohammedan, and the 
other by a Hindoo—and there is therefore 
particular interest in reading them together, 
in order that they may confirm, and if 
necessary correct, each other. The first of 
them is the work of the Mohammedan, 
Mainodin Hassan Khan, who had been a 
Delhi Police officer before the Mutiny. 
Mainodin had an adventurous career. Being 
at Delhi when the first mutincers arrived 
from Meerut, and the English and all 
who were supposed to be their supporters 
were being massacred, he naturally found 
himself in a penne of considerable delicacy. 
On the one hand, being a good sort of man 
as times go, and, moreover, under consider- 
able obligations to Sir Theophilus Metcalfe, 
at that time joint magistrate at Delhi, he 
hesitated to betray hissalt. On the other, he 
knew that to display English sympathies in 
Delhi at this moment would have been highly 
dangerous, as well as useless. So he took a 
middle course, and with truly Oriental 
astuteness contrived to steer through the 
troubled waters with a whole skin, fled to 
Arabia when the Mutiny was suppressed, 
and ultimately returned to India and 
received a stm of money as a reward, 


or solatium, from the British Govern- 
ment! Mainodin’s method of securing 
his position among the mutineers was to 
obtain from the King of Delhi a confirma- 
tion of his 2 vont as _kotwél or police 
officer, and rwards his appointment as 
colonel of a rebel regiment. At the same 
time he materially assisted Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe to escape, and made considerable 
efforts to save Europeans and native 
Christians from massacre, while, from his 
own account at least, it is extremely difficult 
to discover that he ever exerted himself 
very much to serve his new masters, the 
mutineers. He writes like a shrewd but 
amiable man, and with delightful frankness. 
Munshi Jiwan Lall, the author of the 
Hindoo account, impresses one less favour- 
ably : he has some of the fulsomeness which 
seems to be inseparable from his class, and, 
moreover, his diary in its diffuseness does 
not compare well with Mainodin’s concise 
narration; but the reprint of a diary, 
written from day to day, is apt to be less 
satisfactory than a compact history, written 
all at one time, and more or less with the 
idea of publication, and this, no doubt, tells 
in Mainodin’s favour. 

One of the most curious features about 
the Indian Mutiny was the unexpectedness 
of the outbreak. A vague feeling of unrest 
no doubt prevailed throughout the country, 
but not even the natives themselves seem 
to have known what it portended, so that 
when the mutineers arrived at Delhi from 
Meerut Englishmen and natives alike were 
taken completely by surprise. Mainodin 
has a curious story to tell in this connexion: 


‘‘ Among the natives it is said that late the 
night before (the first mutineers reached Delhi) 
a Bova had arrived from Meerut, with a letter 
for Mr. Simon Fraser, the Commissioner, which 
the Jemadar took to him; he was sitting in his 
chair asleep after dinner, and the Jem had 
to call several times to his master before he 
awoke. The Jemadar then told him that a 
Sowar had brought an urgent letter from 
Meerut. The Commissioner, however, rebuffed 
him, and taking the letter from the servant's 
hands, mechanically put it into his pocket, 
falling asleep again afterwards.” 


In other words, so unprepared were the 
authorities for any serious disturbance that 
the Commissioner of Delhi, receiving an 
urgent letter from Meerut, thought it not 
worth while to open it, and did not, as a 
matter of fact, open it till the next day— 
twelve hours too late—if the story be true. 
The natives and the titular King of Delhi 
himself were equally unprepared for the 
outbreak of disorder. It seems often to be 
supposed that it was due to the profound 
and deliberate secretiveness of Orientals that 
the English in India had no clear warning 
of the nature of the trouble that was ap- 
proaching them; but this seems to be a 
mistake. It was not treachery that pre- 
vented servants from giving information to 
their masters, and subordinate officials to 
their superiors, but mere ignorance. There 
is always discontent in India. Indeed, there 
is always discontent in all Eastern countries. 
Good government cannot please everybody, 
and there is some reason to suppose that 
among Orientals it makes more enemios 
than bad. Who was to suppose that the 
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chronic discontent of the more unruly 
classes in India really would break out on 
this occasion rather than another? Even 
our wise Mainodin seems to have anticipated 
nothing until the distribution of chupattis 
aroused a certain suspicion in his mind. 
Nor could he discover what that distribution 
meant. Indeed, nobody seems to have 
known what it meant. It caused a vague 
feeling of uneasiness, no doubt, but beyond 
that carried no explicit message. Nor was 
there any message to carry. There was no 
Spadina rising among the mass of the people. 

ey merely waited for events, whatever 
those events might be. Meantime, the 
hangers-on of the dethroned King of Oude, 
the discontented and the lawless of all creeds 
and conditions, together with the revolted 
Sepoys, skilfully worked on by more cunning 
plotters with the story about the greased 
cartridges and the like, seized on the first 
opportunity for breaking out, because an 
outbreak meant plunder and rapine. Once 
the Mutiny had begun the King of Delhi 
with his corrupt court, representing as he 
did the shadow of an empire and a great 
name, formed an obvious rallying ground. 
The king himself had probably nothing to 
do with fomenting the outbreak. But 
after it had once begun it was difficult to 
refuse to lead it, though, to do him justice, 
he seems never to have been very sanguine 
of its ultimate success. 

The confusion that reigned in Delhi and 
in the king’s court during those months of 
1857 seems to have been indescribable. 
Here is an extract from Munshi Jiwan 
Lél’s picturesque narrative : 


“May 20.—Information received here that 
an English force was approaching. On hearing 
this news the cavalry and infantry were dis- 
mayed ; men began to run about taking advice 
from one another. In a short time it was 
rumoured that this information was bare of 
the garment of truthfulness. Scouts who 
had sent out returned stark naked, 
having been plundered by the Gujars (a robber 
Libel) and stripped even of their clothing. 
Moulvie Mohammed Said demanded an audience, 
and represented to the king that the standard 
of Holy War had been erected for the purpose 
of inflaming the minds of the Mohammedans 

ainst the Hindus... . A deputation of 

indu officers arrived to complain of the war 
against the Hindus being preached. ... At 
three o’clock Hakim Ahsanullah Khin re- 
presented that the soldiers were looting in the 
city, and requested that they should be ex- 
ed... . May 21.—Under great pressure 
om the king the newly appointed officers and 
city bankers raised one | of rupees for the 
payment of the troops. . . . The king issued a 
proclamation that Hindus and Mohammedans 
must not quarrel. The Hindus had closed all 
their houses for fear of their lives.” 


It is hardly wonderful that this rabble of 
mutinous soldiery was constantly defeated 
by disciplined troops not a quarter its 
numbers. We cannot quote more of this 
very interesting book, but we can strongly 
recommend it as a vivid picture of Dalht 
under the Mutiny, and as a good summary 
of the general state of feeling among the 
different classes in India at that period. It 
is worth remarking that, according to our 
astute Mainodin, if the English on arriving 
at Alipur on June 9 had at once marched on 


Delhi, the place would have fallen easily | 
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into their power, instead of after a hard 
struggle on September 14. The impression 
he gives us of the confusion and anarchy 
that reigned in the city certainly supports 


this view. 


A SCOTCH RHYMERS’ CLUB. 


Ballads and Poems. By Members of the 
Glasgow Ballad Club. (Second Series.) 
(Blackwood.) 


Tux Glasgow Ballad Club, like misfortune, 
makes strange companions. In this, the 
second volume of selections which they have 
published, there is a strange mixture of the 
good, and the not so good, and the very bad 
indeed. One or two of the contributors are 
well known in letters, and one or two have 
the local popularity which comes of often 
contributing to local journals, but the great 
majority of the names are new to us. It is 
an instructive little compilation, for it shows, 
often in the crudest form, the different forms 
and sentiments in verse which interest our 
northern contemporaries. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to say that the contributions 
fall under three heads: those which repre- 
sent the Doric convention, which has domi- 
nated Scotch minor poetry for at least a 
century ; those which are pleasant echoes of 
other modern work; and those—very few— 
which have the force and freshness of real 
lyrical power. 

We profess ourselves a little out of sym- 
pathy with the Doric class. It is to Scotch 
verse what the Kailyard is to Scotch prose, 
and has long been ihe chosen field of every 
versifier who ever came out of Paisley. Itis 
full of excellent domestic sentiment, robus- 
tious, indiscriminate, and a little vulgar. Its 
inspiration is the feeling which is repre- 
sented in art by the terrible Scotch interior 
—an old and stout woman sitting by a fire, 
certain stout and repulsive children, the 
whole labelled ‘‘Grannie’s Bairn,” or ‘A 
Canty Fireside,” or some such folly. And 
the verse is what we should expect, very 
wholesome, very innocent, and very bad : 


‘* Maggie had a souple tongue, 
Doar was Bobbe Cameron ; 

She’d thresh him wi’t as wi’ a rung, 
Mantin’ Bobbie Cameron. 

Till, girnin’ like a bear at bay, 
‘D-dammit, Maggie!’ he would say, 
‘D-dammit!’ But she won the day, 

Canty Maggie Cameron!” 


And so the thing goes on, with its 
‘‘canty Jeans ” and “crouse Bobbies” and 
“bonny somebody-else,”” without a spark of 
fire or fancy or true music to relieve its 
vulgarity. 

The second class, the derivative, is much 
more pleasing, and is represented by one or 
two respectable names. Mr. William Free- 
land writes with scholarly grace and a pleasant 
melody. His fault is that he is rarely more 
than an echo, and there is a glibness 
and fluency about some of his lines 
which suggests an uncritical ear. The 
same is true of another graceful versifier, Mr. 
Alexander Lamont. Mr. William Canton 
shows to less advantage here than in his 
charming child - books. His ballad of 
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‘Goodwin Sands” is not so very far 
removed from the work of Mr. George R. 
Sims, and in his other verses there is just 
that lack of the memorable and the arresting 
which is the eternal distinction between 
verse and poetry. Best we like the lines 
‘In Sicily,” where the old Theocritean 
story of the Boy and the Foxes is made the 
centre of a very pretty conceit. 

But two facinbars of the club are so con- 
spicuously beyond the others that we make 
no apology for giving them the chief shire 
of our attention. Mr. Hamish Hendry has 
already, if we mistake not, published small 
books of verse which have met with some 
He contributes nine poems to 
this volume, and it is not too much to say 
that, with one exception, they are by far the 
most striking part. Two are in dialect, in 
Burns’ peculiar metre; but the model is 
less Burns himself than the author of ‘‘A 
Lowden Sabbath Morn.” The first is called 
“Burns from Heaven,” in which the poet 
returns to his own land and finds it sorely 
changed. This poem has already been 
reviewed in our columns, but in the present 
connexion we may remark that it is written 
in that ‘rich idiomatic Scotch which the 
hideous perversions of dialect in the last few 

ears have tried hard to make us forget. 
Here is the real vigour: 


‘“ Behint me clinks the gouden yett ; 
An’ faith! the psalms I sune forget 
As down the road I skelp sherp-set 

Past star and planet, 
Wi’ thochts o’ hame that bizz red-het 
Aneth my bannet ! ” 


He finds Scotland a lamentable place: 


“« A land o’ saints it would appear ! 
Stories o’ Death their daily cheer ; 
Where ilk ane sits beside the Brier 

Plantit by Ian ; 
Where a’ men drap the mild, saut tear 
Beloved in Zion.” 
And then he moralises on his critics: 

“© Deil roast sic craws an’ a’ their cawin’, 
Their blame is stale, their praise is stawin’ ; 
When Robin drank he paid his lawin’— 

Sure that’s weel kenned ; 
When Robin fell he mourned the faain’— 
So there’s an end!” 


The second, “The Beadle’s Lament,” is 
on the same theme of the degeneracy of 
the land. It is the finer of the two, for 
it is more condensed and precise in its 
language, and as full of the true salt of 
wit; but for this very reason it is hard to 
quote from. Mr. Hendry has written some 
of the best Scotch verse of any living writer 
we know of. It is something to feel that 
the tradition of a nervous and powerful 
mode of speech is not yet wholly dead. 

Of the seven English poems which he 
contributes, we like those best which em- 
body a mere beautiful fancy. There is one 
swinging ode to the north wind, but now 
and then it seems to become a mere waste 
of epithets, ‘strong words folded up in 
smoke.’’? Mr. Hendry has not yet learned 
perfectly the art of the trumpet, though he 
is as graceful as possible on the flute. He 
is at his best in such a little poem as the 
‘‘Two Toilers,” where the figures stand out 
before the reader with an extraordinary 


Millet-like vividness. Equally good is 


“« Afterwards,’ which we quote in full as 


a specimen of Mr. Hendry’s quality : 


‘“« Ran a child—when skies went clear, 
When the rain had spent its might, 
When the sun with laggard cheer 
Jewelled up the iand with light— 


Ran a child with shining feet, 

Them to dabble where the flood 
Danced a-down the village street, 

Quick with dead leaves, dark with mud. 


When the inerry tide had passed, 
Shallow pools of magic dye 
Gathered to themselves the vast 

Vision of the evening sky. 


Then the child made still with awe 
By this spread of crimson grace, 

Peered into a pool, and saw 
Heaven about a little face. 


Home he went with loitered feet ; 
Sought a silent place apart; 

For to him the night was sweet, 
With this wonder in his heart. 


Sad! the child with morning trust 
Sought that pool of wondrous dye, 

But he found a thin grey dust 
Where had shone a piece of sky !”” 


The six verses are not perfect; the second 
line of the fourth verse, for example, is 
clumsy and inadequate; but they have the 
large imagining and the speaking word 
which make poetry. 

The other writer in the volume with the 
true lyrical power in him is Mr. Neil 
Munro. Of his unusual quality there 
has never been any doubt since the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘Lost Pibroch,” but hitherto 
we had known him only as a writer of 
attractive and finished prose. He is repre- 
sented here by three contributions—a son 
in praise of his own home-country, a sa 
Highland song of farewell, and a hymn in 
praise of the heather. The first is placed 
after a number of verses on “ Highland 
Music,”’ as if to show the difference between 
the false and the true. Here is Mr. George 
Eyre-Todd : 


‘« The pipes, my lad! 

among the hills 

Strains wild and sad; too wild, perchance, 
for Southron ears like yours.” 


And so on with a great deal of banality 
about ‘‘ purple moors ”’ and “ thin red lines.” 
And then here is Mr. Munro as the real 
thing : 

‘‘ Here is the shore, and the far wide world’s 


Your hear them ? far off 


before me, 
And the sea says ‘Come,’ but I would not 
from you, 
Of gold nor fame would I take for the scent 
of larches 


That hangs around you in the rain or dew. 


Some will be singing their love for beauteous 
maidens, 

The neck that is white like milk, and the 
deep dark eye, 

Maids age and alter (my grief!) but love— 
my own place, 

You show no difference as the years go by. 

If I were  roamer returning across the sea, 


After long years you would still have the 
heart for me.” 


Of course, it is partly an echo, with some- 
thing of the old ballads and a good 
deal of the last great interpreter of that old 
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world, the author of ‘Songs of Travel.” 
There are echoes—splendid echoes—of 
Stevenson’s ‘‘Home was home then, my 
dear, full of kindly faces,” and ‘“ Blows 
the wind to-day, and the sun and the rain 
are flying ” in Mr. Munro’s “ John of Lorn” : 


‘* My plaid is on my shoulder and my boat is 
on the shore, 
And it’s all bye wi’ auld days and you; 
Here’s a health and here’s a heartbreak, for 
it’s home, my dear, no more, 
To the green glens, the fine glens we knew.” 


And last and best, there is ‘‘ The Heather,” 
which is so clearly from the heart that to 
talk of echoes would be superfluity : 

“M lleys might be sailing every ocean, 
Robling the isles, and sacking holden keep, 
My chevaliers go prancing at my notion, 

To bring me back of cattle, horse, and sheep ; 
Fond arms be round my neck, the young 
hearts’ tether, 
And true love kisses all the night might fill, 
But oh! mochree, if I had not the heather, 
Before me on the hill.” 


This is the true cr? du ceur, and we are 
grateful to the Ballad Club Book for this, if 
for nothing else, that it has given us catches 
to run in the memory which we will not 
willingly forget. 


THE ETERNAL TOPIC. 


Weather Lore: A Collection of Proverbs, 
Sayings, and Rules Concerning the Weather. 
Compiled and Arranged by Richard 
Inwards, F.R.A.S. Third Edition, 
Revised and Augmented. (Elliot Stock.) 


‘‘ Forecasts of the weather, with a view to 
make adequate provision against a coming 
deficiency, formed a special duty of the 
Brahmans. The philosopher who erred in 
his predictions observed silence for the rest 
of his life.” 

What a lot of dumb dogs we should be 
if the Bréhman rule were still in force. 
Upon the weather, as upon foreign policy, 
everybody is an authority; and for the same 
reason—that nobody knows much about it. 
This universal assumption of meteorological 
knowledge may be another proof of Carlyle’s 
assertion about the population of these 
islands, for the ae 8 says: ‘“ Those who 
are weatherwise are rarely otherwise.” A 
perusal of Mr. Inwards’s volume is not 
calculated, however, to encourage any 
extravagant faith in proverbs. The manner 
in which they contradict one another can 
only be paralleled by experts in a court of 
law, of whom we know it has been said that 
there are three kinds of lies, ‘lies, d——d 
lies, and expert evidence.” Thus from 
France we learn that ‘‘ February rain is 
only good to fill ditches,” a statement which 
we are quite ready to accept as accurate, if 
somewhat platitudinous, until we learn (also 
from France) that ‘‘February rain is as 
good as manure.” 

Take, again, the much-argued case of 
“Oak versus Ash.” Shopshire and Hamp- 
shire agree in the belief : 

‘* When the ash is out before the oak, 

Then we may expect a choke [drought] ; 
When the oak is out before the ash. 
Then we may expect a splash [rain].” 


But Kent counters this with 


‘* Oak, smoke [summer hot]. 
Ash, squash [summer wet].” 


And Surrey contents herself with the Delphic 
oracle : 


‘« T€ the oak before the ash come out, 
There has been or there will be a drought.” 


Yet, in spite of this uncertainty, all the 
nations agree in endeavouring to condense 
the results of their observations into maxims 
for future guidance. Even the Zuni Indians 
of New Mexico have their lunar maxims as: 


‘* The moon, her face if red be 
Of water speaks she.” 


‘‘The moon if in house be [that is, if she has 
a halo], cloud it will, rain soon will come.” 


The Navajoes, a little further north, have 
a decidedly original form of barometer : 


‘‘ When the locks of the Navajoes turn damp 
in the scalp-house surely it will rain.” 

This, we suppose, may be ascribed to 
capillary attention. : 

On the whole, it is much easier to 
prophesy bad weather than good. Com- 
pees few of the sayings quoted in 

r. Inwards’s volume refer to anything 
but rain, hail, storms, and similar un- 
pleasantnesses. Here is an exception: 


‘When everything at the table is eaten, it 
indicates continued clear weather.” 


Since it may also indicate schoolboys home 
for the holidays, or the high price of bread, 
it cannot be regarded as much more trust- 
worthy than most other weather proverbs. 
It seems to be generally agreed that 
animals have more weather-instinct than 
human beings, but even here the omens 
are doubtful. Thus-—‘‘ When cats wipe 
their jaws with their feet, it is a sign of 
rain, and especially when they put their 
paws over their ears in wiping.” Yet the 
Northern counties say : 


“Tf the cat washes her face o’er the ear, 
*Tis a sign the weather’ll be fine and clear.” 


The negroes believe that hanging a dead 
snake on a tree will produce rain in a few 
hours ; the fact being that snakes are out 
before rain, and are therefore more easily 
killed. In this country we should prefer a 
means of producing sunshine. Kingfishers 
are associated with fine days— 


‘The peaceful kingfishers are met together 
(“5 
About the decks, and prophesy calm 
weather.” 


But, unfortunately, the kingfisher is a rara 
avis. As for the barometer as a prophet, 
let us hear what an Irishman wrote after 
six weeks of rain, with the instrument 
generally high and steady : 
‘Very high and rising fast, 

Steady rain and sure to last. 

Steady high after low 

Floods of rain, or hail or snow. 

Falling fast, 

Fine at last. 

Rapid fall after high, 

Sun at last, and very dry.” 


Our only comfort in such a dripping 
summer as the present is the knowledge 
that other countries sometimes fare as badly 
as we do. It was an American who said 
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that in England we had “no weather, but 
only samples,” but it was an American also 
(from Maine) who penned the following 
verse : 
“* Dirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November ; 

From January up to May 

The rain it raineth every day. 

All the rest have thirty-one 

Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 

And if any of them had two-and-thirty 

They’d be just as wet and twice as dirty.” 


The humorists generally take a pessi- 
mistic view of the weather. Hood summed 
up his views about one month, at any rate, 
in the quatrain : 


‘““No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful 


ease, 
No comfortable feelin any member, 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
No-vember.”’ 


And Sydney Smith thus translated the 
names given to the months by the first 
French revolutionists : 


‘Spring: Slippy, drippy, nippy. 
Summer : Showery, flowery, bowery. 
Autumn: Hoppy, croppy, poppy. 
Winter: Wheezy, sneezy, breezy.” 


An ingenious theory has been put forward 
to account for the extraordinarily good 
fortune that has attended Her Majesty the 
Queen in the matter of weather. At this 
moment we can only recollect one important 
ceremony in which the Queen has taken 
art that has been marred by the rain. 
at was the review of the Scottish 
volunteers at Edinburgh in August, 1881. 
The theory is that people generally get the 
weather that they want. On ordinary occa- 
sions their wishes are always contradictory, 
as in Lucian’s dialogue of the countrymen— 
one pouring into the right ear of the god a 
petition that not a ee of rain may fall 
before he has completed his harvest; the 
other, equally importunate, whispering into 
the left ear a prayer for immediate rain, in 
order to bring on a backward crop of 
cabbages. Only when the prayers of al the 
nation are for fine weather, as on a Jubilee- 
day, is the fine weather sure to come. It is 
a pleasant theory, and quite as tenable as 
most others on the subject. To sum up, all 
the weather-wisdom of all the world, as 
garnered and arranged by the industry of 
Mr. Inwards, may be compressed for prac- 
tical purposes into the single aphorism of 
Dr. Johnson, 
‘“ When fine take your umbrella, 
When raining please yourself.’ 


ESSAYS AND MOCK ESSAYS. 


Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Education, 
with Original Contributions by the Hon. 
Lionel A. Tollemache, and others. 
(William Rice.) 

Turs is a somewhat serious book, not at all 

in the manner of the playful minor essayist, 

but inclining rather to the useful and the 


solid—with, perhaps, as much of humour 
thrown in as usefulness of intention will 
allow. Of the twenty-four essays and 
sketches which go to make up the volume, 
ten, at least, have an undisguisedly scholastic 
flavour, while one or two possess that flavour 
in a degree which will probably pall a little 
on the average taste. In the main, however, 
the papers are interesting, affable, and evon 
entertaining, and (in the main) they justify 
the editor’s prefatory assurance that 
‘‘esoteric pedagogics have been eschewed,” 
and that “nothing has been admitted but 
what is likely to appeal to lay as well as 
to professional readers.” One of the most 
notable of the essays is the late Mark 
Pattison’s half cynical reply to the query, 
‘““ What is a college?” 
colleges, and, indeed, of universities, as he 
found them, was never very rosy and never 
very flattering to authority. In ‘Oxford 
Studies,” a contribution to Ozford Essays 
(1855), he gave us a pretty reasonable 
and cogent pronouncement as to what 
a@ university ought to be, or might 
become, and though his faith in ‘ possi- 
bilities”” no doubt remained with him to 
the end, one judges from this later paper 
‘‘ What is a College ?”’—which, by the way, 


like the others, is reprinted from the Journal 


of Education—that he did not consider that 
these possibilities had been, or were likely 
to be, even partially realised. Thata rector 
of Lincoln should feel himself called upon 
to write of his university as follows, is, to 
say the least of it, anything but cheering : 


“This protien trade (‘the lucrative pro- 
fession of taking boarders’) is the sole occu- 
pation of everyone of us in modern Oxford. 
. . . The utility and efficiency of each one of us 
is now measured, not by bis proficiency in 
science or learning, but by the degree in which 
he contributes to earn this percentage of profit. 
. . . A youth of any ability now comes to 
Oxford for the sake of our honours and our 
prizes. . . . Occasionally a young man comes 
up to me uncorrupted, not having passed 
through the hands of the professional trainer; 
comes up full of ardour for self-improvoment, 
and ex 
like ardour in the so-called seats of learning. 
Such a one I had with me lately, full of 
enthusiasm, proposing to learn Sanscrit, and to 
read some of the best books in English litera- 
ture. It became my melancholy duty to do 
what I could to damp his ardour—and I had to 
say to him, ‘ My young friend, if you have come 
here with the hope of devoting three years to 
the improvement of your mind, the sooner you 
lay aside such an idea the better.’ ” 


And so on, and so forth. There may bea 
certain amount of exaggeration in all this; 
but underneath it ——! 

We have not space to notice the remain- 
ing essays seriatim, though some of them, 
such, for example, as ‘“‘ Art in Schools,” by 
Dean Farrar; ‘Mental Culture,” by Prof. 
James Ward ; and ‘‘ Blossed are the Strong,” 
by the Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache, are un- 
questionably excellent. 

The ‘‘ Mock Essays,” we are told, represent 
the surplusage (or should we say the “fine 
residuum’”’?) of a prize competition. Among 
them is a rather neat parody of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘breakfast-table” method, 
entitled ‘‘The Sparrow Colonel.” This 
pleasant trifle is from the pen of the Hon. 


Pattison’s view of 


ting in his innocence to meet with a 


Mrs. (Beatrix) Tollemache. We quote a 
sample passage : 

‘My further acquaintance with the Colonel 
grew out of our common taste for , for 
aca neni ands : dice a in writing, 

ening, and such-like pursuits. He 
wrote in French, while I wrote in English ; 
what, therefore, more natural than that he 
should beg my help in laying his verses before 
the bi-lingual readers of the Petit Courrier. He 
had written a pretty poem describing his 
rescue of a nest of birds from some cruel 
youngsters. . . . This was gracefully de- 
scribed in thirty-two stanzas. did my best 
in translating to preserve the charm of the 
original, but with all my good will I could not 
avoid compressing the poem into about half the 
original number of verses: English sentiment 
is too inexpansive.” 
Other prose parodists discourse of ‘“ Cynic- 
ism” (after Bao: “The Shaking of 
Hands” (after Charles Lamb), and ‘The 
Perfect Headmistress” (also after Bacon), 
“The Perfect Headmistress”’ would appear 
to be, indeed, a treasure : 


‘‘She hath,” saith the writer, ‘‘ very pretty 
manners. . . . To live near her is an inspira- 
tion. . . . She loveth little children. . . . She 
knoweth men, manners, and cities,” and, ‘‘ the 
sound of laughter is about her chambers.” 


In the ‘Character Sketches,” Mr. Tolle- 
mache writes pertinently—and with charm 
and skill—on “Jowett and his Personal 
Influence,” ‘‘ Tom Hughes and the Arnolds,” 
“Lord Houghton and Prof. Freeman,” and 
“The Rev. 8S. H. Reynolds,” Editor of the 
Clarendon Press editions of Bacon’s Exsays 
and Selden’s Zable Talk. The Reynolds sketch 
contains a good story of an Irish clergyman, 
who, after explaining that he had just been 
reading Mr. Tollemache’s Recollections of 
Pattison with great interest, added: ‘TI 
suppose he [Pattison] was that excellent 
Bishop who was so brutally murdered. by 
savages.” 

The rest of the book is taken up by 
sketches of ‘Charles Stuart Calverley,” 
‘‘ Headmasters I Have Known,” and ‘ The 
New Old Maid,” and by three very credit- 
able stories in verse—one of them, ‘‘ Terence 
Macran,” being the work of Miss Jane 


Barlow. 


BRENTFORD IN LITERATURE. 


Brentford: Literary and Historical Sketches. 
By Fred. Turner. (Elliot Stock.) 


Lire is very much the same wherever it 
happens to be lived, but it is curious to note 
how tradition or literature or history is able 
to stamp a place with a character so that its 
name of itself awakens a definite set of 
associations. Thus, Carlisle is ‘‘ merry,” 
and Bristol suggestive of ie schooners, 
and old ea balinds, and the black trade. 
York is a centre of stately memories, and 
Coventry owes its literary existence to 
Godiva. Over Brentford the comic muse 
has from time immemorial spread her wings. 
Looking back on its literary history we are 
struck with the fact that it has never been 
made the sceno of a tragedy, successive 
writers appearing to feel that this would 
not accord with the genus loci. No; since 
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the author of Jyl of Brentford, with one 
‘“mery fellow,” John Hardlesay, 


** To the Read Lyon at the Shamels end 
Went for to drynke good ale,” 


it has always been employed for scenes 
done in lighter vein. Then its legend 
of the two sovereigns, meet compeers of 
the Irish King of Dalkey and the French 
Roi d’Yvetot, and other fainéant kings, 
admirably fits in with this ideal. So 
mythical are these potentates that the poets 
have been able to give free scope to their 
fancy not only in depicting them but in 
ending their history. Thus Thackeray will 
have it that they are not entirely without 
memorial : 
“The faithful men of Brentford do still their 
king deplore, 
Hie portrait yet is swinging beside an ale- 
house door, 
a topers tender-hearted regard his honest 
1Z, 
And envy times departed that knew a reign 
like his.” 
But a later bard, who is not unknown under 
his nom ds plume of ‘‘ Lése Majesté,” will 
have it that oblivion has engulphed all : 


“« But now no monument is seen 
In court or square or village green ; 
All is as if there ne’er had been 
A noble King of Brentford.” 


It is worth noting, by the by, that the 
first to discover literary material in the two 
kings was George Villiers, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who makes of them the chief 
characters in his play, ‘‘The Rehearsal,” of 
which the scene is naturally laid in Brent- 
ford. He made of them the good fairies of 
the town : 


‘« 80 firmly resolved is a true Brentford kin 
To save the distressed and help to them bring, 
That e’er a full pot of good ale you can 
swallow, 
He is here with a whoop and gone with a 
holloa.” 


In the play this declaration is followed by a 
dance of ancient origin, which we are told is 
still used by the Inns of Court. 

The more realistic poets of the eighteenth 
century concerned themselves less with the 
Kings of Brentford than with its mud and 
filth. In the “ Castle of Indolence ” Thomson 
has sketched the place with a graphic pen : 


‘* E’en so through Brentford town, a town of 


mud, 
A herd of bristly swine is pricked along; 
The filthy beasts that never chew the cud, 
Still grunt and squeak and sing their 
troublous song, 
And oft they plunge themselves the mire 
among; 
But aye the ruthless driver goads them on, 
And aye of barking dogs the bitter throng 
Makes them renew their unmelodious moan; 
Never find they rest from their unresting.” 


John Gay dwells on the same feature, and 
notes that ‘‘Brentford’s tedious town’ is 
‘« for dirty streets and white legg’d chickens 
known.” In his day it does not seem to 
have changed much from the time of Samuel 
Butler, whose lines in Hudibras deepen the 
impression of a boisterous ill-kept village 
with a wealth of butchers and rough sports. 

Genius ever loves a touch of the whimsical, 
and somehow Brentford, with all its gross- 
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ness and dirt, appealed to the imagination 
of many writers. Mr. Turner surmises, on 
what appear to be excellent grounds, that 
Shakespeare was a frequent visitor. Slight 
as is his allusion to the town in that famous 
scene wherein the love-sick knight is obliged 
to personate the fat woman of Brentford, it 
conveys a feeling of intimacy that seems to 
speak of familiar knowledge. Oliver Gold- 
smith, in his brilliant little satire on New- 
market races, chose the scene with a fine 
instinct for places : 


‘« The race was run on the road from London 
to a village called Brentford, between a turnip- 
cart, a dust-cart, and a dung-cart, each of the 
owners condescending to mount and be his own 
driver. The odds at starting were Dust against 
Dung five to four, but after half-a-minute’s 
going the knowing ones found themselves all 
on the wrong side, and it was Turnip against 
the field, brass to silver.” 


Further on he remarks dryly that ‘the 

quality of Brentford are as remarkable for 

Pelion and delicacy as the breeders of 
ewmarket.”’ 

Later novelists did not prove immune 
from the contagion of the place. Scott, 
Thackeray, and Dickens all introduced 
it in one form or another. What attracted 
most was the famous battle which is 
worked into Woodstock, and the highway- 
man who made Brentford notorious in his 
time. Would it not have been worth Mr. 
Turner’s while to search the Newgate 
Calendar for further reference to the town? 
By doing so he might probably add still 
more to the attractions of a readable and 
entertaining book. We cannot dismiss it 
without a word of praise for the admirable 
chapters on Brentford’s history and an- 
tiquities. His example might very well 
be followed. Histories of counties and 
works on the great towns are abundant 
enough, but there is many an out-of-the- 
way little place highly interesting to the 
student of letters even when it has played 
no great historic part. Treated by writers 
with the intimate local knowledge displayed 
by Mr. Turner, the histories of them would 
be sure of a welcome. 


MOUNTAINEERING ON WHEELS. 


Over the Alps on a Bicycle. By Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Mrs. PENNELL has written her book in a 
breezy, jolty style, and Mr. Pennell has 
made sketches for it with a rapid crayon. 
The result is a charming booklet of travel. 
You exult and stir in sympathy with the 
riders as they flash down the white passes. 
They rode down ten passes in all, three in 
one day. First there was the climb and 
weary push ; then the descent, now straight, 
now winding—a long rapture punctuated 
with visions of death. Once Mrs. Pennell 
looked over the side of a zig-zag pass road, 
and saw her husband below, foreshortened, 
“coasting like mad.’’ In taking a curve 
he leaned right out over the precipice. ‘He 


took his hands off. Heavens! was he 
falling? No, he was lighting his pipe. If 
he could get down so couldI. ... It wasa 


stunning ride.” Getting up the Simplon Pass 
was the stiffest piece of work. Mrs. Pennell 
says she lost her temper, but had the grace 
to be ashamed. 


‘‘T hated to walk, to push the machine, to be 
sweltering in July sunshine, and smothered in 
dust. . . . The diligence overtook me, and so 
did a perambulator, with a baby in it, and a 
French nurse from Berisal. I was furious.” 


But that was after the Third Refuge. The 
Fourth and Fifth Refuges were left behind, 
and the blessed Sixth. Next morning they 
left Napoleon’s old hospice, and began the 
ride down : 


‘‘ Napoleon’s cleverness seemed nothing to 
mine when I put my feet on the rests and 
coasted down the road. he had hung in mid-air. 
And there was no question of my courage. 
The occasional memorial cross on the Simplon, 
put up to mark the spot, perhaps, where the 
traveller had been lost in the snow or pitched 
over the precipice, was an eloquent reminder 
that the danger was not at all imaginary. But 
the pneumatic was pumped up tight, and I held 
the front brake by means of an ingenious and 
simple device with a leather strap, that left 
some power and feeling in my right hand and 
arm. For kilometres, with only occasional 
intervals of back-pedalling, I coasted after J.— 
too far after, he said — down the side of the 
mountain ; down the long zig-zags, where the 
driver of the diligence, with unexpected 
co’ , gave me the inner, which was the 
wrong side of the road, but then he was an 
Italian; through the Ravine of Gondo, with 
waterfalls booming above and the stream 
thundering below, and the road crossing and 
crossing again over airy bridges, and ire bed 
to the side of a precipice, and diving into 
tunnels, and taking sharp turns round the walls 
of rocks, just where carriages were creeping up ; 
to the Swiss frontier, where the custom officer 
forced back our money upon us. We wanted 
to wait until we left Switzerland for good and 
for all. But he said, and as a Swiss he must 
have known, we had better take it when we 
could get it. And I coasted down through the 
pines, down through the chestnuts, into a land 
of vineyards and tropical heat, when little more 
than an hour before I had been shivering.” 


The courtesy of that diligence driver was in 
strong contrast to the behaviour of the Swiss 
of his kind : several on the Grimsel Pass not 
only refused space on either side of the road 
but threatened violence. 

It is not apparent that cycling in the Alps 
introduces the traveller to new beauties. 
Rather he must regard his machine with a 
life-or-death fixity of eye, and thus miss 
much that would detain the wayfarer with 
an alpenstock. But our cyclists did obtain 
a new idea of the St. Gothard Railway by 
riding up and up, in company with it, on 
their wheels : 

‘‘The road and the railway ran side by side 
for a while, occasionally crossing each other, 
when invariably we were detained by a freight 
train that had started out from Bodio with us. 
It was a regular race in the end; the engine- 
driver was always craning his neck, on the 
look out for our bicycles, as we waited behind 
the closed gates. Higher up in the valley the 
train disappeared into the tunnel, and we were 
sure we had seen the last of it; but higher up 
still, after we had walked a stiff up-grade, out 
it came from another tunnel on a level with the 
road, though how in the world it climbed there, 
and what it had been doing all that time, and 
where it had wandered in the inside of the 
mountain, was the mystery. Then we lost it 
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again in a narrow gorge with space only for the 
stream and the high overhanging road cut out 
of the rock, and overtook it again at a higher 
point beyond. And so we lost and overtook, 
or were overtaken by it, throughout the morn- 
ing. Or sometimes it puffed by hundreds of 
feet below, sometimes hundreds of feet above; 
now it was on one side of the valley, now on 
the other; now going with us, now running 
away from us. You must travel by road to 
realise the wonder of the St. Gothard Railway.” 


Mrs. Pennell is 2 good American. En 
passant she is also a good hater of the Swiss. 
Despite the boastings of English cyclists, she 
encountered not one Englishman on wheels ! 
The Alpine cyclists she met were German 
and American. To Mrs. Pennell it was joy 
to receive the nasal ‘‘ Howdys” of her 
countrymen. One can understand the thrill 
she felt on the Furka Pass when, 7,000 
feet above the sea, there appeared, out of 
the waste of boulders, a smiling youth in 
a straw hat who said: “Say! have you 
seen my sister ?”’ 


LOCKHART’S ADVANCE. 


Lockhart’s Advance Through Tirah. By Capt. | d 


L. J. Shadwell, p.s.c. (W. Thacker & Co.) 


Carr. SuHapweELL acted as special corre- 
spondent for the Daily News and the Pioneer 
in the late campaign. His book, which is 
based upon his letters to those journals, 
gives a straightforward, if somewhat opti- 
mistic, account of operations which, what- 
ever may be thought of their wisdom from 
a statesmanlike point of view, at any rate 
reflect the greatest credit upon the soldiers 
engaged, both British and native. Nothing 
more harassing can be imagined than to 
march in single file through narrow defiles, 
commanded on either hand by mountains 
from which the Afridi marksmen, armed in 
many cases with Lee-Metford rifles, poured 
down a devastating fire; to bivouac in un- 
protected places, where to cluster round a 
camp fire was to invite the attentions of the 
‘‘snipers”; and, finally, to retire through 
river beds knee-deep in mud with the same 
incessant fusillade as an accompaniment, 
and without even the satisfaction of feeling 
that their work had been done. Since 
Capt. Shadwell’s book was published, how- 
ever, things have improved; a good many 
of the Afridi jirgahs have made their sub- 
mission; and there is reason to hope that 
no further campaign will be needed, at any 
rate for o considerable time. Capt. Shad- 
well rightly draws considerable attention to 
the breakdown of the transport arrange- 
ments, due chiefly to the nature of the 
ground, but partly to the want of adequate 
forethought on the part of the authorities. 


In the various operations some seventy | th 


thousand animals were utilised, and of these 
a large proportion were ponies and donkeys, 
which could not do the mountain work, for 
which mules alone were suitable. The 
native drivers, moreover, many of whom 
were pressed men, were hopelessly incom- 
petent. 

“ A native driver, if he sees anythiug wrong 
with his bullocks or cart, never attempts tu pull 
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to one side of the road; he merely stops where 
he is, and proceeds very calmly and deliberately 
to try and repair the damage. It may be that, 
if one or two other natives would give a hand 
for a moment—when, for instance, a wheel has 
stuck in a rut—the difficulty would be at once 
got over; but no native driver in a case like 
this ever voluntarily assists another. The break- 
down, meanwhile, of one cart may be blocking 
two or three hundred others behind.” 


No wonder that Capt. Shadwell should 
have seen 


‘a young member of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, fresh from the university, and full of 
ideas as to the regeneration of Indias and the 
evils resulting from the too peremptory 
measures employed in dealing with the down- 
trodden native, descend from his pony-cart and 
cuff with the greatest zest and vigour the head 
of a bullock-driver who had drawn his bullock- 
cart right across the road, and was philo- 
sophically smoking his pipe, regardless of all 
other people who wanted to pass.” 


We hope the Indian Government will note 
Capt. Shadwell’s suggestion that in future 
campaigns the soldiers should be provided 
with what the Germans call an “iron 
ration,” containing in a compressed form 
enough food for a day, an invaluable pre- 
caution in the event of a temporary break- 
own of the commiasariat; and will 
largely increase the numbers of the Ghoorkha 
scouts, who throughout the sxpediiiey did 
the most splendid work in clearing the 
flanks of the advancing column by “ stalk- 
ing the stalkers.” 


AN IRISH VIEW OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Life and Progress in Australasia. By Michael 
Davitt, M.P. (Methuen & Co.) 


A coop deal of information is stowed away 
amid these desultory and rambling sketches, 
but it takes some finding. Mr. Davitt’s 
mind is curiously parochial. No sooner 
does he find himself in the presence of some 
beautiful landscape in New Zealand or New 
South Wales than he at once detects and 
records a fancied resemblance to this or that 
blessed Ballyhooly at home. His interest 
in Colonial politics is instantly quickened by 
the evidence they afford of “ the tendency of 
the Celt to gravitate towards public life.” 
Systems of government are valued in pro- 
portion to the extent to which they can be 
wrested into arguments in favour of a 
Parliament in Dublin. If Mr. Davitt were 
to discover that an Irish apple had taken a 
prize at an English agricultural show he 
would hail the fact as a new triumph of the 
2 nationality. 

his abiding feeling that Ireland is the 
pivot upon which the world revolves, and 
© consequent necessity of insisting, in 
season and out of season, upon the separate- 
ness of Irishmen from the other inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom, is somewhat em- 
barrassing in a work of this sort. For 
instance, after advising every reader to 
study the labour legislation of New Zealand, 
our author goes on to say: ‘He will then 
learn what Englishmen, Irishmen, Scotch- 


ing the risks and hardships,” &c., &c. Mr. 
Davitt would probably admit that Ireland is 
one of the British Isles, but his principles 
prevent him from allowing his countrymen 
to be covered by the term British, and hence 
this awkward enumeration of the four 
nationalities. It is significant also that 
while he insists, very properly, upon the im- 

ortance of the labour laws of New Zealand, 

is description of them takes far less space 
than his account of the escape of half a 
dozen obscure Fenians from one of the 
Australian gaols. 

Stories from Mark Twain, reminiscences 
of travel in Palestine, dissertations upon the 
advantages of convent life in Ireland, sneers 
at what the author likes to call ‘ Sassiety ”’ 
in England, vague platitudes about the evil 
ways of company promoters—these and 
scores of similar irrelevances are sandwiched 
in between scraps of information about 
colonial life and Australian scenery. Still, . 
for all its want of method and the warping 
bias of the author’s mind, the book is enter- 
taining enough, and very often instructive. 
Mr. Davitt is doubtful as to the advantages 
of Australian federation, and yet he writes 
thus of a little town on the New South 
Wales frontier : 


“There is a bridge spanning the river at 
Albury, and a man crossing with a horse and 
bugey for a drive on the Victorian side has to 
make a deposit of £3 before he is admitted into 
the sacred ‘ protectionist ’ portals of that 
country, though it may be only a mile distant 
from his own home. All teamsters have to 
make a similar deposit, but should they return 
to the New South Wales side again the money 
is returned too.” 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Knight of the Burning Pestle, By Francis 


Beaumont and John Fletcher. Edited by 
F. W. Moorman. ‘Temple Dramatists.” 
(Dent.) 


Tuis famous burlesque, with its jolly 
humour and its charming songs, is a welcome 
addition to the series of which it forms 
a part. Mr. Moorman has conscientiously 
discharged the slight editorial duties re- 
quired of him. It was, of course, impossible 
in half a dozen pages of introduction to 
treat elaborately the vexed question of the 
authorship of the play. Mr. Moorman, 
however, expresses himself in favour of the 
view, which some good critics have doubted, 
that Fletcher as well as Beaumont had a 
share in the conception of the plot at least, 
if not also in its execution. We do not 
quite see how Mr. Moorman infers 1610-11 
as the probable date of the play from the 
fact that, although published in 1613, it had 
been in the publisher’s hands for two years 
before that date. Several years often 
elapsed between the production of a play 
on the stage and the sale of the MS. to 
a publisher. And though it is probably 
true that the Anight of the Burning Pestle 
owes direct literary allegiance to Don Quixote, 
yet Mr. Moorman should surely have ex- 
plained the statement in the original preface 


men, and Wels!:men can do towards lessen- : that the knight was Don Quixote’s “ elder 
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above a year.” Perhaps the reference is to 
the English translation of Don Quixote 
printed in 1612. 


Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings. 
By John H. Huddilston. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


In the preface to his book Mr. Huddilston 
expresses a hope that in the future the 
study of Greek vase paintings may go hand in 
hand with the study of the Greek tragedians, 
and a wonder that the editions of the Greek 
tragedies ‘‘are not enlivened more with re- 
productions of works of art pertaining to 
the myth involved.” In this he speaks, 
perhaps, rather as an archeological en- 
thusiast than as one acquainted with the 
practical difficulties involved in teaching 
schoolboys. Fascinating as the study of 
vase paintings is to the archeologist and 
the scholar, it may be questioned whether 
the conclusions which may be drawn from 
it, and the grounds on which those con- 
clusions are based, are of a kind which 
could be satisfactorily assimilated by the 
immature youth even of our sixth forms. 
Mr. Huddilston himself is careful, as a rule, 
not to claim for his deductions a certainty 
which others might deny them, and even 
when he is on comparatively sure ground, 
he freely admits the possibility of a mistake 
in his inferences. But though this rather 
enhances than otherwise the value of his 
statements for older students, one feels that, 
for youthful minds, something more definite 
and irrefragable is needed. Greek vase 
paintings will continue, we suspect, to be a 
study for maturer years, and the Public 
school boy need not fear that this new sub- 
ject will be added to his burdens, The book 
is furnished with several illustrations from 
famous vases, and displays a truly formid- 
able erudition. 


A Short History of Hampton Court. By 
Ernest Law, B.A. (George Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. Ernest Law, who is well known to 
students of history as the author of a 
monumental and most valuable History of 
Hampton Court Palace, has in this volume 
given a condensation of his earlier works, 
and brought the result of his researches 
within the range of the general reader. The 
story of Hampton Court is bound up in the 
history of the country, and his picture of 
life at the Palace during the four centuries 
of its existence is full of dramatic interest. 
Hampton Court was the scene of the rise 
and fall of the great Cardinal, of the tragic 
death of Jane Seymour, and the no less 
tragic marriages of Catherine Howard and 
Catherine Parr. It was there that Philip II. 
and Mary, and Charles II. and Catherine of 
Braganza, passed their honeymoons; there 
that Cromwell lived in almost regal splen- 
dour. Mr. Law’s pictures of life at the 
Palace under ever-changing conditions may 
throw no particularly fresh light on the 
page of history, but they bring the past 
before our memory in a wonderfully vivid 
and realistic manner. 

The book is somewhat encumbered with 
superfluous detail. It is unnecessary, for 
instance, to inform the general reader that 
Hampton Court is situated in “longitude 
0° 20’ west of Greenwich and latitude 


51° 24 north”; and towards the close we 
have, we must admit, found Mr. Law’s con- 
versational style of writing rather irritating. 
In a volume of such real merit and interest 
one does not care to come across such a 
phrase as ‘‘ the Queen always felt completely 
‘out of it.’” 


An Illustrated Record of the Retrospective 
Exhibition held at South Kensington, 1896. 
Compiled and Edited by John Fisher. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. Joun Fisuer, the headmaster of the 
Kensington School of Science and Art at 
Bristol, has in this magnificent volume 
furnished an illustrated and permanent 
record of the work accomplished during the 
past eleven years by students of various 
Science and Art Schools throughout the 
coun He has reproduced no fewer than 
two hundred and fifty-six désigns, models, 
paintings, drawings from life, &c., all of 
which have obtained either gold or silver 
medals from the Department of Science and 
Art. Such a collection is of undoubted value 
to art masters and students, but it will 
also be carefully studied by manufacturers, 
many of whom are becoming increasingly 
dependent on the designers whose work is 
here displayed. For this volume is, above 
all, a memorial to the growth of practical 
and technical art. There are, it is true, a 
number of life-drawings and drapery studies, 
many of which are distinctly above the 
average of such productions, but it is in 
the designs for lace, fans, stained glass 
windows, curtains, carpets, mosaic pave- 
ments, wall-papers, and house decorations 
of all kinds that the work of these schools 
is seen at its best. Such a collection speaks 
more for the triumph of technical education 
than countless treatises. A special word of 
praise must be bestowed on the poueng of 
these designs. There is no touch of harsh- 
ness in the production, and yet the details 
of the finest work are preserved in an extra- 
ordinary, exquisite manner. The printer— 
we have failed to find his name—is to be 
congratulated on a very noteworthy achieve- 
ment. 


Some Reminiscences of a Lecturer. By Dr. 
Andrew Wilson. (Jarrold & Sons.) 


To succeed in two such different walks as 
the serious popularisation of Science by 
means of the spoken word and the narration 
of humorous stories by means of the written, 
is given to few men. Dr. Wilson is not 
one of them. He may be a most acceptable 
lecturer—and we understand that he is— 
but his feebleness with the pen as a raconteur 
is a matter for yawns. This is the kind of 
thing : 

‘‘ When waiting one night at the door of a 
big hall where I was about to deliver one of a 
series of Combe Lectures, an old woman asked 
me, ‘Is this Sequah’s Lecture * I’m bad with 
rheumatism, and I thought I'd like to try his 
cure!’ People who gain admittance to lectures 
under such circumstances may well be excused 
for disapproval of the discourse.” 


Few persons in telling a story have 
strength enough to refrain from a comment. 


Dr. Wilson, however, though his anecdotes ' 
are poor, has instructive things to say con- 


cerning lecturing and audiences, and those 
who think of following his calling may find 
some of his tips useful. We may quote one 
of the letters which he has from time to 
time received : 


“Dear §rr,—I should be indebted to you 
for information as to how I could apprentice 
my son to bea lecturer. He isa very intelli- 
gent youth, and has an aquarium at home. He 
also keeps frogs and snakes, and his mother and 
me think he would do well as a lecturer on 
Science. We heard you lecture last week, and 
so take the liberty of inquiring. Hoping to 
hear from you, I remain, yours truly, —. 
P.8.—I forgot to say my son stutters in his 
speech, bat | daresay that would not matter.” 
And we like this fragment from the essay 
of a Board school child which, @ propos of 
nothing in particular, is given a place in 
this scrappy volume : 

‘The boy is not an animal, yet they can be 
heard to a considerable distance. When a boy 
hollers he opens his big mouth like frogs, but 

irls hold their toung till they are spoke to, and 

en they answer respectable, and tell just how 
it was. A boy thinks himself clever because he 
can wade where it is deep, but God made the dry 
land for every living thing, and rested on the 
seventh day.” 


Datly Life during the Indian Mutiny. By 
J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein.) 


In this volume Mr. Sherer has reprinted the 

\chapters contributed by him to Colonel 
Maude’s Memories of the Mutiny in 1894. 
The book gives a fairly vivid impression of 
certain phases of the Mutiny, but Mr. 
Sherer, unhappily, was not present at many 
of the great moments of that movement, 
and his pages are largely a chronicle of 
trivialities. But he is able, as an eye- 
witness, to correct our impressions of events 
in one or two details, and his account, there- 
fore, has a value for the historian. 


Types of Scenery and Their Influence on Litera- 
ture. By Sir Archibald Geikie, D.C.L., 
aa Romanes Lecture. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Siz ArcnrpaLpD GEIKIE does not now show 
for the first time his competence to exchange 
the hammer of the practical geologist for 
the polished pen of the literary man. In 
his Romanes Lecture he worthily maintains 
the distinguished traditions of his prede- 
cessors upon the same foundation. The 
discourse opens with a brief description of 
the three main types of sconery—lowland, 
upland, and highland—which characterise 
different parts of the British Isles. This 
is followed by a discussion of the way in 
which the specific natural features of each 
type reappear and are reflected in the work 
of various writers, in accordance with the 
environment of their days. The English 
lowlands illustrate Cowper; those of Scot- 
land, Thomson and Burns. ‘The Border 
ballads breathe the spirit of the Border 
uplands. Wordsworth is the highland 
oet par excellence for England, Ossian for 
cotland. Perhaps it would have been 
more discreet to leave Ossian out of the 
reckoning. Sir Archibald unites exact 
scientific knowledge with adequate literary 
taste, and his remarks are worthy of con- 
sideration by students of local colour. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Mopern Instances. By Exza D’Arcy. 


Seven short stories by the author of Monochromes and The Bishop's 
Dilemma. The second of the stories, which we selected at random, 
is entitled ‘“‘A Marriage,” and is a penetrating study of the 
wretched marriage of a middle-class City man and his mistress. 
“T did the right thing,” said poor Catterson, when the scales had 
fallen from his eyes and his cough was cruel, ‘‘yes . . . but we 
are told, be not righteous overmuch ; and there are some virtues 
which dig their own graves.” (John Lane. 222 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Mec or THE ScareT Foor. By Wituram Epwarp Trresvuck. 


Meg of the Scarlet Foot was fished out of the Beck by Noah 
Millgate, tied up in a dye-house bundle and herself dyed red. The 
doctor said the strange babe was alive, and only wanted a hot bath, 
whereupon ‘‘ Margit, as though the unavoidable had come at last, 
unwillingly pressed the kettle deeper into the fire, Mrs. Dootson 
encouraged the flames with the poker, Granny Grimes asked where 
she could find the blanket, Mrs. Meakincroft significantly reached a 
cup and eyoon involuntarily working her tongue along her lips, 

idow Kershaw found a pon mug, and Margit, with something 
tragically inevitable in her look, suggestively t before Noah’s 
eyes a bottle and threepence.” This story tells of the subsequent 
career of the Turkey-red foundling. (Harper & Brothers. 455 pp. 6s.) 


Estruer’s PILGRIMAGE. By J. Henry Harris. 


This is a naval, West-country love story, and is concerned with 
the efforts of the charming widow of sce Metevier to settle her 
two daughters, Helen and Esther. ‘‘ The widow, serenity itself, 
had a very watchful eye and the quietest way in the world of gettin 
rid of ineligibles. She knew the ‘Service Bible’ by heart, and had 
an instinctive horror of every man who had his own way to make in 
the world.” The story ripples like a pennon, and gives a pleasant 
insight into naval society on the Devon coast. (John Macqueen. 
320 pp. 6s.) 


KatTHigEn MavourneEen. Enpirep sy Ranpat McDonnett. 


Stories founded on the Irish Rebellion of 1798 seem to have 
been on the increase of late: here is another. It sets forth, in the 
first person, how Hugh Tallant, rebel to King George of England, 
f in that troubled time. Thus Chapter II.: “How I met 
Wolfe Tone at the coffee-house in High-street, and how a great cry 
for freedom arose within my heart. Grow I first caught a glimpse 
of Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and how Kathleen and I were startled 
by an unwelcome stranger.’ Chapter XXIV.: ‘ How the coffin- 
makers in Cook-street heard the clash of steel, and how Kathleen 
disappointed Major Sirr.” The story is largely a tribute to the 
memory of Wolfe Tone. (T. Fisher Unwin. 270 pp.) 


Tur GENERAL 
Manacen’s Srory. 


Although in title and appearance this book suggests that its 
contents are fiction, it is clear that it is in the main, if not in detail, an 
authentic narrative of railroad experiences in the United States. 
The author was fireman, driver, local manager, and is now a general 
manager. His stories are racy of the round-house and the track. 
The inner working of American railways was probably never 
described more piquantly ; and the thrills are all genuine. (The 
Macmillan Co., Now York. 311 pp. 6s.) 


“Ar You-Att’s Hovser.” By James Newton Basketr. 


The title is a Missouri idiom. The story is of Missouri farming. 
State by State, America is being covered by the short-story writers. 
This is a fairly long story, redolent of Missouri prairies. There is 


By Hersert Ex.tiorr Haws. 


a good deal of natural history and human nature in it, and the love 
story runs like a thread through rural experiences of many kinds. 
Just at the end, the first railway train to cross the Missouri prairie 
rumbles past in the sunset. A carefully constructed story, with 
a mixture of geographical and ethical purpose. (The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 346 pp.) 
A Russian Vacasonp. 

The autobiography of a rogue, a Russian by birth, an English- 
man by naturalisation. His exploit in personating the Chief of 
the Third Section of the Russian Police, and so obtaining posses- 
sion of £40,000, is well told. There is the usual flavour of 
Nihilism and the Tottenham Court-road. (C. A. Pearson, Ltd. 
200 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Porrtz Papers. 


The humours of petty domesticity and alcohol. ‘‘ Having,” says 
the author, ‘been earnestly requested by numerous friends not on 
any account to republish the following papers . . . the author has 
the era pleasure in presenting them to the public in a form 
handy for a school prize, wedding present, or domestic projectile.” 
(Laurence Greening & Co. 182 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


By Frep. WuHisHaw. 


By “ Samven Surrr.” 
? 


CuristiInE MyYRIANE. By QGurttaume Datu, 


Guillaume Dall is the pseudonym of Mme. Jules Lebaudy, and 
this is a translation by Miss Sarah Cazaly of one of her novels. 
It is a love story set in official circles in the south of France, and 
embracing some of the events of the Franco-Prussian war. (Digby 
& Long. 332 pp. 6s.) 


ARACHNE. 


This is a translation of Ebers’ historical romance of t in 
the third century s.c. The story has Alexandria for its back- 
ground, and Alexandrian art and science supply many of the 
motives. (Sampson Low. 2 vols.) 


By Geora Esens., 


Can Ir BE TRUE? By G. Yeates Hunter, I.M.D. 


‘Oh, that the circling heavens in wrath would bow and hurl 
such fiends to abysmal depths!” There are many sillier things in 
the book than this, but they are not all so short. (Digby, Long. 
302 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Adventures of the Comte de la Mustte during the Reign of Terror. By 
Bernard Capes. (Blackwood.) 


Mr. Cares derives undeniably. He swims in upon the full tide of 
romance, with a temperament and a trick of philosophy modelled 
upon Mr. Stevenson, and a phrasing in which the echoes of Mr. 
Stevenson and Mr. Henley blend curiously. He is all for vigour 
and silence of speech, the rapier points of style. One has got to 
know the trick of it, the vivid metaphors, the exaggerated visions 
of exacerbated senses : 

‘One damnable with a sabre eplit a bald head, that came wavering in 
my direction, like a melon, and the brains flew like its seeds.” 

Of the guillotine he writes : 

‘Could it be the same monster I had watched flashing, scarlet and 
furious, from the hill side’ Now, the ravening of its gluttony was 
satisfied. Jacques Bourreau had wiped its slobbered lips clean with a 
napkin. Sullenly satiate, propped against the sky, straddling its gaunt 
legs over the empty trough at ite feet, it slept with lidless cyes that 
seemed to gloat upon me in a hideous trance.” 

‘“‘Slobbered,” “ straddling ’—how characteristic, of the moment, 
this choice of words. 
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Nevertheless, though a derivative, Mr. Capes is a derivative of 
talent. Someday, when he comes to his own vision and his own 
expression, he may go fur. And in the meantime he has produced 
a very charming ‘school picture.” 
faults, chiefly of construction: it progresses jerkily, is irretrievably 
episodic, makes jaunty assumption of Revolution lore which the 
average reader will certainly not possess. And Mr. Capes’s high 
spirits now and then betray him into the farcical; witness, for 
instance, a certain scene with impossibly gallant boar-pigs. But, 
on the other hand, there is unusual merit both of description and of 
stirring incident. For the one, take this vignette of an old French 


village : 


‘* Contras cracks with mills and is musical with weirs. The spirit 
of the warlike king yet informs its old umber walls and topplin 
houses. I found it a place so fragraut with antique and with mature 
beauties, that my heart wept over the present human degeneracy that 
vulgarised it. It lies among the last distant swells, as it were, of the 
great billows of the Auvergne mountains, before those swells have rolled 
themselves to waste in the sombre flats of the Landes. It is the hill- 
slope garden on the fringe of the moor; the resting-place of the sea and 
the high-rock winds; the hostelry where these meet and embrace and 
people the vineyards with baby breezes. It has grown old listening 
under its great chestnuts to the sweet thunder of the Isle and the 
Dronne. Its peasants, pagan in their instinct for beauty, train their 
vines up the elm and walnut trees, thatin autumn they may dance under 
a dropping rain of grapes. At the same time, I am bound to confess 
that their wine suffers for the sake of this picturesqueness.” 


And for the other, the death of a villainous spy in the jaws of the 
famished street-dogs of Paris. 


“‘T had taken but a single uncertain step, when, from a little way 
down the street we had traversed, there cut into the night a sharp 
attenuated howl; and, in a moment, on the passing of it, a chorus of 
hideous notes swept upon me standing there in indecision. 

‘My God!’ I cried—‘ the dogs!’ 

She made a sound like a plover. I scrambled to the ledge and 
dropped into the room beyond. There, in the dark, she clutched and 
clung to me. For though the cry had been bestial, there had seemed to 
answer to it something mortal—an echo—a human scream of very dreadful 
fear—there came a rush of feet like a wind, and, with ashy faces, we 
looked forth. 

They had him—that evil thing. An instant we saw his sick white 
face thrown up like a stone in the midst of a whirling sea; and the 
jangle was hellish. Then I closed the lattice, and pressed her face to 
my breast.” 


Mr. Capes’s central figure, the Comte de le Muette, is a distinct 
success. Epicurean, gallant, generous, whimsical, he moves with 
imperturbable spirit among the horrors of revolutionary carnage 
and revolutionary intrigue. Stevenson would not have disdained to 
Paint him. And in his love-story there are touches of exquisite 
idyll. 

* * * * 


The Mutineer: a Romance of Pitcairn Island. By Louis Becke and 
Walter Jeffery. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


In The Mutineer the authors of A First Fleet Family re-tell the old 
story of the mutiny on board of H.M.S. Bounty. We are by no 
means sure that the story is worth the re-telling, but, such as it is, 
it is here reproduced with abundant fulness, and with remarkable 
vigour and faithfulness. The right note is struck from the first, 
when Fletcher Christian, who anon beeomes the mutineer, is intro- 
duced in loving converse with Mahina, his Tahitian sweetheart ; for 
the paradisiacal life the sailors of the Bounty had led in Tahiti for 
months was a stronger temptation to mutiny than the tyranny of 
their commander, Lieutenant Bligh. Here is the first appearance 
of Bligh. Mahina, in order to keep her lover in Tahiti, has in the 
midst of a squall swum out to the ship to cut her adrift: 


‘« As the drowning hum of the squall ceased, and the palm branches 
buns pendulous to rest again, a woman, nude, except for the narrow 
girdle of leaves around her waist, raised herself from the foot of a 
cocoanut tree, behind which she had crouched, and looked at the ship. 
In her right hand was an open clasp-knife. She leant her back against 
the tree, and gazed steadily at the Bounty for nearly a minute, then with 
an angry exclamation cast the knife from her into the sea. . . . An hour 
later, when daylight broke, Edward Young, after calling the ship’s 
Paral again went to the bows to look at the cable: it was his last 
duty before reporting to his relief that ull was well. As he peered over 


the low bows of the vessel . . . his sailor’s eye saw that all the strands of 


The book has its manifest ; 


the cable but one were parted . . . and walking aft he knocked at the 
door of the state-room occupied by Lieutenant William Bligh. .. . 
‘The cable is nearly chafed through, sir, or the strands have parted. 
There was a strong squall just befure daylight, and the ship strained 
very heavily upon it. I think ® 
‘Keep your opinions to yourself. You are a d——d careless fellow, 
and not fit even to keep anchor watch. Where is it chafed ?’ 
‘About a fathom below the water, sir,’ answered the young man... . 
‘Bah,’ said the commander with a contemptuous laugh, ‘and you have 
the audacity to attempt to screen your paraleeaiiens by telling me it has 
chafed ?—a couple of fathoms down for the hawse-pipe, and in fifteen 
fathoms of water. The fact is, some of the natives have been off in a 
canoe and have cut it under your nose. . . . Were you asleep on your 
watch, Mr. Young? Answer me, quickly.’” 


Such was the irascible and tyrannous commander, who conspired, 
unconsciously, with the young women of Tahiti to provoke the 
mutiny on the Bounty, and to produce the extraordinary community 
on Pitcairn Island. The story ends with the death of Christian (a 
comparison between him and Bunyan’s hero would be a fruitful 
theme), and, last touch of all, with the ‘‘discovery ” of the Pitcairn 
Islanders. Granted that the sordid, lawless tale should have been 
retold, no better narrators could have been found than Mr. Becke 
and Mr. Jeffery; for both the natives of Tahiti and the British 
sailors and officers are very well ‘‘ found.” 


* * * * 
HMutinesrs. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
(John Lane.) 


Ir is unfortunate that the title of this story should so closely resemble 
that of the preceding work, for the books may be confounded by care- 
less librarians and heedless readers. Mutineers is a very different 
story indeed from The Mutineer. It is not a romance, but a novel, 
more properly so-called. It does not deal with remote scenes, but 
with English; it is of the actual moment; it deals with modern 
social matters taken sur le vif; it is wise and witty ; and it sets forth 
character, shrewdly observed and vigorously drawn. The story is 
an ordinary story enough. A young lady marries one man, while 
loving another—and, of course, after the marriage ‘‘ another” 
begins to dangle and philander. Also, there is a subsidiary story 
which mainly concerns a lower stratum of society. But in the 
reading the story hardly matters; for the book is of the sort in 
which the mind of the writer, his views of life, and his exposition 
of character areall in all. Here is a passage in which the husband, 
a silent and an apparently brutal person, is shown in his true 
inward light—he is riding in a steeple-chase : 


‘‘ Meanwhile Presterly was riding through the gloom with a stern 
expression on his rigid face. The result of the race would mean something 
very like ruin to him ; but still he scarcely thought. His mind was only 
bent on the recovery of Gladys’ necklace. He raced down the hill and 
cleared the fences and came so close together along the bottom. He 
could still hear the beat of Crusader’s hoofs behind him. . . . Queen 
Mab was still moving freely and jumping like a deer, but the strain was 
beginning to tell upon her.... He felt that Queen Mab was 
labouring under him. Both animals were beginning to fail, but 
Crusader was still creeping up. Surely the weight must do its work 
when they reached the hill! But he began to feel doubtful. Queen 
Mab's stride was shortening and her head sinking lower. He was 
riding for Gladys’ necklace, and he meant to win—fairly or otherwise. 
The fog was around them. The spectators were far away. The 
other competitors were lost in the obscurity behind. If he won and an 
objection were lodged, there would be no evidence to support it, and his 
word was as good as Gregson’s. As they rounded the bend he suddenly 
steered into the middle of the course, carrying Crusader with him. 
Gregson poured out a stream of fiery language, but Presterly took no 
notice. With the same rigid look on his face he wontinued to bore and 
hustle the opposing horse as they approached the next fence. 

Gregson hurled a volley of threats; Presterly uttered no sound; but 
as he sat down to ride at the jump, he pulled the mare deliberately 
across Crusaders line. ... There was a shock, a crash of breaking 
twigs ; and horses and men rolled headlong on the turf beyond the fence. 

Up at the stand the crowd was waiting for some sign of the horses. It 
seemed a long time since they had disappeared into the fog. The 
party on the drag stood up and stared into the veil of obscurity. At last 
the sound of hoofs came faintly to their ears. A horseman gradually 
shaped himself out of the mist and wavered towards them. 

“What are the colours *’ exclaimed Gladys eagerly. ‘Is it Crusader 
or Queen Mab ?’ 

Lord St. Pancras dropped his cigar. ‘It is neither,’ he said. Que of 
the despised three was gallopiug past the winning post. . . . A riderless 
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horse followed. . . . They recognised Queen Mab. Gladys’ pale face} Odd’s artistic sensibilities were very keen. The far-away tale; the 


grew deadly white. 
‘I wonder what has happened ?’ she murmured.” 


Mutineers is a clever book, a good book, a book to read a second 
time; for it contains the perennially vital element of fiction— 
character. 

* * * * 
The Man of the Family. By F. Emily Phillips. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
Aw excellent novel. From the first page of it you know you 
are going to have something uncommon, distinguished. Barbara 
Dalyell, a Board school teacher, as the title indicates, carries on her 
willing shoulders the burden of her family. A fire at the school 


and her heroism in it lead to a holiday at Paris, and on the way she h 


meets Sebastian Le Roux, the soft dilettante for whom this strong, 
clever, independent young warrior is to become willing to lay down 
her arms. Me is not the least bit in the world worthy of Barbara; 
but the thing is true to life nevertheless. The book has a 
curious abandonment. The sense of fate and of passion are strong 
init. It is a young book in its love and its Reciiali: and one 
accepts in it things improbable, such as Barbara’s tossing to and 
fro the ball of conversation like a brilliant woman of the world. 
The sense of atmosphere is strong. For instance, the fairyland 
of Paris and love; and then the dreariness when Barbara returns 
to Londgn and her burden. In the Luxembourg Gardens it is 
winter, but the atmosphere is as heady as though it were in May, 
and the lilacs blooming, and the nightingales in song : 


“« He was her guide in this kingdom of Elecampane, and at first he 
had an air of being immensely umused with himself for looking at the 
sights, but soon they went together simply in a happy comradeship. 
They saw the barges frozen hard and fust in the river below the Pont 
Neuf; but there were roses from the south in the flower-market of St. 
Sulpice, for Sebastian bought hor some there where the fountain played its 
music. There was a stir of life in the city, for they noticed a little troop 
of dragvuons ride by, clattering along the frosty roadways, and the light 
flashed upon the men’s helmets; and they saw that curious arched cart, 
covered in with green tarpaulin, and the driver, who was uttering his 
long-drawn dental sound of encouragement to the strong, white horse, 
was quite amazing in the variety of blue with which his clothes were 
patched and in the vivid scarlet of his woollen comforter. But the fairy 

lens of the Luxembourg were for them alone, gardens of statuary, and 
wns that were all frosted white, with only cunning hints of delicate 
green through long palest blue-tinted shadows, and trees whose white 
tops were a rosy gold in the sunshine; and for them alone the allurin 
sun-gleams into the white haze of the beautiful mystery the frost hed 
veiled the town with. This was their garden without Notre Dame, 
where the stone sculpturing of the fountain was hung with glittering 
crystal, and the water was frozen sheer in t shining mass... . It 
‘was quite still in there, for some spell had fallen on the place, and by the 
silent fountain not even a bird chirped.” 
The book is romantic enough for mere human nature; and for 
the intellectual reader it has a fine literary quality. 
* * * * 


The Dull Miss Archinard. By Anne D. Sedgewick. 
Heinemann.) 


Hers is a story very long, very pleasant, very clever, a love- 
story, and concerned with little else. Hilda Archinard, the heroine, 
is a charming creature, if just a trifle overdone in the way of 
self-sacrifice. The selfishness of her family is extremely well 
suggested, and the proof is that one never quite detests Katharine 
Archinard, though it is against one’s proper judgment not to do so. 
Peter Odd is drawn with deliberate quietness and under- 
accentuation ; his very name is part of the scheme; but one 
suspects that Mrs. Sedgewick’s intention will be rather thrown away 
on circulating library readers, who will find him a trifle dull and 
middle-aged. Here are Odd and Hilda at almost their first meeting : 
‘In a gentle, monotonous little voice, that, with the soft breeze, the 
quickly-running sunlit river, went into Odd’s consciousness as a quaint, 
ineffaceable impression of sweetness and sadness, she recited : 
* Allas! the wo! Allas, the peynes stronge 
That I for Phe have suffered and so longe! 
Allas, the deth! Allas, myn Emelye! 
Allas departyng of our companye ! 
Allas, myn hertes quene! Allas, my wyf:! 
Mine hertes lady, endere of my lyf! 
What is this world What asketh man to have ? 
Now with his love, now in his colde grave 
Allone, withouten any companye!’ 


far-away tongue; the nearness of the pathos, 
simplicity.’ 
melancholy. 


Oi t in its ‘white 
And how well the monotonous little voice suited its 


‘ Allone, withouten any companye,’ 


he repeated. He looked down at Hilda; her eyes were full of tears. 

‘Thanks, Hilda,’ he said. It struck him that this highly-strung 
little girl had best not be allowed to dwell too long on Arcite, and, after 
a sympathetic pause, he added : 

‘Now, are you going to take me into the garden?’ ‘Yes.’ Hilda 
turned from the river. ‘You know he had just gained her; that made 
it all the worse. If he had not loved her, he would not have minded 
dying so much. One can hardly bear it.’ 

“It soy sad. I don’t think you ought to have learnt it by 


Hilda’s half-wondering smile was reassuringly childlike. 

‘Oh, but it’s nice being sad like that.’ ” 

But, though this opening sounds a bit ominous, Hilda is not 
at all a prig, and is quite ready to stand by her love once she 
realises it. The hardened novel reader will find this a thoroughly 
wholesome, pleasant, and engrossing book. 


WHAT 10 CHILDREN LIKE TO READ? 


Tux Pall Mall Gasette has been putting this question to its readers ; 
and we take leave to quote the major portion of the interesting article 
by which the discussion was opened a week ago in its columns : 


“Take ten, then, as a reading age. If tho pleasure of reading 
is to be important in the child’s life, and if other things are not 
already too absorbing, the child is established a reader at ten years 
old. But yet, except in the case of a very unfortunate child, there 
is not so much iidoor time vacant for reading as a score of good 
books would fail to fill, 
are always read more t 
poured 
authors. 

The very abundance is apt to suggest a habit of fugitive reading 
which is very unchildlike, and not a few children living in 
town take the suggestion all too readily, and read idly—read 
to pass the time and altogether without enthusiasm, and, of 
course, only once. . . . Itis not for them that twenty books are to be 
chosen, but for the child who is simple and active, who works and 
plays intently in the act of reading, and lets nothing sup by altogether 
in words—makes a mental picture for the phrase, and has, in short, 
learned none of the slovenly ways of reading by habit. This is the 
child we know ; at any rate, it is the child we remember. For him 
a list of twenty books has been drawn up by a certain number of 
men in council, and shall be given here as a representative one, 
being partly, perhaps, a record of real preferences remembered, 
partly a statement of opinion as to what would be salutary reading 

or a child, and partly, again, a conjecture of the demands of the 
general opinion of parents. At least to the present writer, the list 
has signs of these various motives, and a perfect list should certainly 
be prepared with the first two aims well in view—what a child likes 
to read, and what a child ought to read, should be considered 
concurrently. This, for what it is worth, is the suggested list : 


Robinson Crusoe. 

alice in Wonderland. 

Through the Looking- Glass. 
The Rose and the Ring. 
Jackanapes, 

The Story of a Short Life. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 

The Water Babies. 

The Heroes. 

Hisunderstood. 

The Wide, Wide World. 
Helon’s Babies. 

Grimm’s Fatry Tales. 

Hans Andersen’s Tales. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. 
Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. 
Bishop Wilberforce’s Agathos. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Sandford and Merton. 


ting that the good books of children 
once. Into this scanty leisure are 
e innumerable volumes of a child-loving multitude of 
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Here, again, is the list of actual experience, the list according to 
the memory of a very eager reader of ten years old: Hans 
Andersen's Tales, Grimm's Fairy Tales, the French Fairy Tales (the 
original and perpetual, including Cendrillon, L’ Oiseau Bleu, La 
Belle au Bots Dormant, and the rest), Zonnyson’s Poems (not the 
Idylls, but the lyrical poems), Mintstering Children, the early 
chapters of Jane Eyre, the early chapters of Dombey, the early 
chapters of David Copperfield, the early chapters of Great Ex- 
pectations, The Rose and the Ring, Frank Hilton (by James Grant), 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté, Ivanhoe, Quentin Durward, The Heroes, 
Robinson Crusoe, The Stotss Family Robinson, The Arabian Nights, 
a certain French book about Tyrolese huntsmen, the name whereof 
is lost for ever, and a book of French dramas at once tragic and 
domestic, which must also remain anonymous; but can one ever 
forget Le Déserteur? ... This being merely a specimen list of 
books actually beloved and decided on by the child, is not 
necessarily the list of books recommended. 


There are some present little boys who, properly absorbed in 
games, have no pleasure in reading until, three or four years after 
the tenth year, they begin to fill a shelf with Stevenson. There 
are some present little girls who will consent to read imaginative 
stories that may be urged upon them, but who choose for their own 
free pleasure a succession of little ordinary tales of domestic 
interest well charged with moral examples. Of these thoy never 
tire—that is, of the class; the several books are not read twice. 
But the story cannot be too commonplace, too daily, too emphatic 
in its ethical teaching to please these readers, children who have 
yet no lack of spirit or enterprise in their own adventures. The 
chief thing they exact is that habitual vivacity of style which, to 
our minds, would seem to be so tedious. The story begins in the 
middle of its common things, and as often as not with an impres- 
sionary sentence lacking a verb—a kind of exclamatory description ; 
or it leaps with animation into the middle of a dull conversation, 
and defines the speakers by nothing, for a time, except a pronoun. 
Nevertheless, let no contemporary writer of books for children 
think that he pleases their lighter fancy by a mere impression. 
There are no children of any kind that will consent to be fobbed off 
with a cheap little essay or with something ready-made that the 
writer believes—or rather believes that the children will believe— 
to be tender, picturesque, a delicate fancy. They all exact construc- 
tion. If they have construction, and are convinced of it, they do 
not always ask for completeness. The pleasure of some children in 
reading the first chapters of Jane Eyre is not marred by their 
ignorance of the remote ending of the story. They have been 
permitted to see a part of a real construction, and they have a 
sense of its stability. Thus, though they seem to tolerate the 
mock-vivacious manner, as a manner, they will not accept mock- 
re all by itself. It has to be justified for them by a regular 
story. 


CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN AT HOME. 


Tu New York Critic’s series of ‘‘ Authors at Home ” continues to 
provide good reading. From an account of Captain Mahan we 
quote the following passages : 


‘‘The home of a captain of the navy, retired, presents itself to 
the imagination as a substantial dwelling of the colonial sort, in 
one of the older seaports like New Bedford or Portsmouth, within 
sound of the sea, where the veteran can sit on his porch and view 
the passing of ships. Or it is on one of the slopes of the Hudson 
above Spuyten Duyvil, or near the Narrows on the Staten or the 
Long Island shore. Perhaps there is a lawn, with a stand for 
a telescope. There may be reminiscences of the older sort in the 
way of great sea-shells ranged about the flower-beds; but, if 
nothing so obvious is to be seen, then the hall has a model of 
a famous fighting ship or pictures of sea fights on the walls. 

This is the home of the retired naval officer as it used to be. 


At Marion, Massachusetts, the house of Admiral Harwood is | P 


typical, looking out at the back on the quiet, isle-dotted stretches 
of Sippican Harbour, and commanding from its upper windows 
many miles of Buzzard’s Bay, while its venerable front, shaded by 
elms, gazes on the quietest street of a quiet village, where the 
greatest exertion of which the true native is capable consists of the 
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digging of a peck of clams, or the hooking of a ‘mess of fish’ for 
the family larder. 

There was no White Squadron in those days; there were no 
literary admirals to speak of. Thingshavechanged. Captain A. T. 
Mahan lives, ’tis true, in a colonial house, but it is the colonial 
house of modern times in one of the fine streets to the west of 
Central Park, in which there reigns an atmosphere of worldliness 
and well-being. Not that I would suggest that he lives like 
a millionaire, but that he is intensely modern as well in the house 
he inhabits as in his personality. Polished, reserved, urbane, 
there is nothing of the plat old seadog about the man, and nothing 
of the seadog’s haunt about his house. 

The naval officer, however, shows in the extreme simplicity of 
taste within and without. Order and a Dutch cleanliness reign 
throughout a dwelling which might be that of a college professor 
or literary man or artist, rather than a famous graduate of the 
Naval Academy. The White Squadron is reflected in the colour 
of the facade and the white wainscotting of hall and library. One 
of the most pleasant impressions aboard a man-of-war is that of 
feeling that everything ai rigging to engine-room must have 
been hosed down, scrubbed, Seanad: and painted just so many 
times a week. That is the impression one gets from Captain 
Mahan’s home. 

And the suave gentleman who is the master here is far removed 
from any other type of retired naval hero; from such a type, for 
instance, as the late Admiral ‘Tom’ Craven, whose short, power- 
ful figure, burly ways, jovial talk and voice that came in surprising 
growls from a y below his own feet, marked him out asa 
character before one said a word to him. He is even apart from 
the very different type one sees in Admiral Luce, who may be 
termed the sailor diplomat, prepared to shine in society and at 
courts without losing one whit of effectiveness as a thorough seaman 
and a gallant fighter. 

Captain Mahan is that most modern of all sailors—the sailor 
student. The rds is one of the hardest, because life at sea is so 
broken up by the routine of duty that a seaman has no time 
for study or literary work, even when he can do without a 
library—a thing not to be thought of in an_ historian. 
Had it not been for a term of shore duty passed at New- 
port, perhaps the second book published by Captain Mahan, 
which was the first whereby his name became widely known, 
would never have seen the light. The Captain’s first venture into 
peut was undertaken at the request of Messrs. Scribner, who asked 

im to write the volume on the Navy for their series of monographs 
on the Civil War. It is written with the conscientiousness of the 
officer who has a task before him and does it in the quickest and 
most precise way within the limits set. But one does not find in it 
the touch of interest in the work as it is doing which communicates 
itself to the reader, and sometimes accounts for the fact that very 
long-winded and very dry books may hold the attention. It was 
when Captain Mahan began to write on the influence of sea-power 
upon history that his own interest flamed up and his chapters 
became warm with a subject self-chosen and congenial to the 
peony of the author. 

The difference between a book suggested by a publisher and one 
that came unsuggested, direct from the author’s mind, might seem 
readily apparent to the professional reader for publishers. But 
in Captain Mahan’s case more than one publisher rejected the 
Influence of Sea-Power, and the writer was on the point of making 
for himself the hazardous venture of its publication when he found 
at last, in Messrs. Little, Brown & Co., of Boston, a firm that 
believed in the financial future of the undertaking. Since then the 
work on Nelson has appeared. At present Captain Mahan is pre- 
paring a third ‘sea-power’ work, which will treat of the naval 
war of 1812 between Great Britain and the United States. 

Captain Mahan is a very methodical worker who leaves as little 
as possible to chance ; his training inthe Naval Academy and at sea 
stands him in good stead. He does not work too hard, and 
thoroughly understands the virtue of steady labour in accomplishing 
great things. He is eminently cool and collected, weighing all the 
ros and cons beforehand and assembling all his materials with 
method and forethought. To him a new book is like a naval battle ; 
by far the greater part of it consists of complete preparation. His 
coolness is not the least to be seen in the manner with which he has 
received all those flattering testimonials to the worth of his books 
which have rained upon him at home and abroad.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


ONE of the pleasantest tasks in the con- 

duct of a literary paper is the privilege 
of praising. It is good to be permitted to 
lift the hat to an assured reputation, it is 
even better to be present at the foundation 
of a new one, particularly where that new 
reputation is of the kind established by the 
Tad: who writes under the name of “ Zack ” 
in her volume of stories called Life ts Life, 
which Messrs. Blackwood & Sons have just 
published. In our last issue we printed an 
article on this remarkable book. Since 
then we have read the volume again, with 
the result that we advise everybody who 
cares for distinguished work to read Life ts 
Life. Life is Life, although the author's 
first book, is not merely a book of promise. 
It is a performance, and a fine performance. 
We welcome “ Zack” to an upper room in 
the House of Letters. 


Mr. Leste SrerHen’s new work, Studies 
of a Biographer, most excellently published by 
Messrs. Duckworth, comes to-day as a wel- 
come companion of his Hours in a Library. 
The method is similar, although the title lacks 
the sense of comfort that distinguishes the 
earlier series : to spend an hour in a library 
is, at the first black: more easy and accept- 
able than to join a biographer at his studies. 
None the less, the two invitations will be 
found to come to much the same thing. 
Mr. Stephen’s subjects in his new volumes 
are National Biography, the Evolution of 
Editors, John Byron, Johnsoniana, Gibbon’s 
Autobiography, Arthur Young, Words- 
worth’s Youth, the Story of Scott’s Ruin, 
the Importation of German, Matthew 
Arnold, Jowett’s Life, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the Life of Tennyson, and Pascal. 


Tue Press Bazaar, in aid of the funds 
of the London Hospital, was a brilliant 
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success. The Princess of Wales performed 
the opening ceremony; on both days the 
Hotel Cecil’s rooms were crowded; and the 
rofits amount to upwards of £10,000. 
Jourialists, and, more especially perhaps, 
journalists’ wives, have proved themselves 
masters of the art of persuading money 
from the rich. 


THE vivacious organ of the Bazaar—the 
dearest little paper in the world, as it was 
called— ran its two days very gaily, in the 
hands of its numerous editors (headed by 
Mr. Pollen) and its single compositor. Sir 
Henry Irving’s contribution as dramatic 
critic was the most memorable item. 
Taking his own recitation of Calverley’s 
ballad, ‘“‘ Gemini and Virgo, as his subject, 
he plunged into eulogy with splendid spirit. 
Here is a passage : 

“* Consider the opening lines : 

‘ A vast amount of years ago, 

Ere all my youth had vanished from me, 

A boy it was my lot to know, 

Whom bis familiar friends called Tommy.’ 
What Serpe ae feeling, I mean! What a 
tender and also manly suageton of boyhood’s 
happy hour and unclouded confidence! No 
cheap cynicism here! No stirring up of murky 
dregs of human baseness! No Ibsen! Simply 
@ picture of two noble English lads with candid 
brows and heads erect, of sturdy resolve to 
fight life’s battle fairly, and stand by one 
another! How unlike the false friends we 
meet in after years, who offer us the loving 
cup, and stab us in the back while we are 
drinking it!” 


Only Mr. Clement Scott will fully appre- 
ciate the last sentence. 


Tue Hoy. Mrs. OupFietD makes some 
interesting additions to Gladstoniana by her 
paper in Longman’s Magazine, describing the 
statesman when on a visit to Holmbury 
(Mr. Leveson Gower’s place) in 1880. 
Here is one p e: ‘On one occasion our 
conversation turned upon poetry, and Mr. 
Gladstone said he thought Oxford had in 


this century produced greater poets than 
Cambridge. E. expressed surprise, and was 
preparing to enumerate the Cambridge 


poets, when Mr. Gladstone went off into 
panegyrics on the genius of Swinburne ; and 
Mr. C. intervening with a protest, we lost 
the opportunity of testing his power of 
supporting such an assertion by a compari- 
son of the two lists. Several times he 
expressed his admiration of Tennyson, 
particularly of ‘Guinevere,’ which he con- 
sidered distinctly his finest work, and would 
not assent to my husband’s pleading for ‘ In 
Memoriam’ as more original and charac- 
teristi¢e.” 


On another occasion hymnology was 
discussed. Mr. Gladstone said he considered 
Scott’s hymn on the Day of Judgment the 
finest in the English language. Mr. Oldfield 
asked whether it was not a rendering of the 
“ Dies Irw.” Mr. Gladstone said he thought 
not, though there was sufficient similarity 
to show that Scott had the ‘‘ Dies Irm” in 
his mind when he wrote his hymn. He 
said he had the pleasure of repeating the 
hymn to Tennyson, who had never heard it 
before, and who was melted into tears. 
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Apropos Mr. Gladstone and hymns, in 
the current Good Words will be found his 
verses entitled ‘“‘ Holy Communion,’ now 
first printed in their entirety. The poem 
has grave dignity and a stately, deliberate 
movement, but is here and there in need of 
revision. The fourth line of the fourth 
stanza will not scan, and in stanzas eight 
and nine the metre is shortened by a 
syllable. Here are the first, sixth, and 
seventh stanzas : 


‘Lord, as Thy temple’s portals close 
Behind the outward-parting throng, 
So shut my spirit in repose, 
So bind it here, Thy flock among. 
The fickle wanderer will stra 
Back to the world’s wide parchéd way. 


O let the virtue all divine, 
The gift of this true sabbath morn, 
Stored in my spirit’s inner shrine, 
Be purely and be meekly borne, 
Be husbanded with thrifty care 
And sweetened and refreshed with prayer: 
Like some deposit rarely wrought, 
And to be rendered up to Thee 
In righteous deed and holy thought 
In soul-desires Thy face to see, 
Then freely to be poured as rain 
In grace upon the heart again.’’ 


The date of the poem is May, 1836. 


Mr. Qtapstone’s tremendous span of 
active life is vividly illustrated by Mr. Lang, 
also in Longman’s Magasine, when he remarks: 
“He read the Waverley Novels as they 
came out, and reviewed Robert Elsmere.’” 
Of Mr. Gladstone’s manners and conversa- 
tion Mr. Lang says, from personal ex- 
perience, ‘‘ nothing could be simpler, more 
pleasant, less assuming, or more winning.” 


“Boomsters” in need of powder and 
shot should look at ‘‘ The Sign of the Ship,” 
where Mr. Lang offers suggestions for 
advertising fiction. ‘A new novel,” he 
writes, “appears. You start advertising it 
on placards along the lines of railway from 
Thurso to London. You put a brief sum- 

of the most exciting situations on 
posters in the fields beside the main lines, 
and the traveller picks up fragments which 
keenly excite his curiosity. Any one can 
see how this would work out in the case of 
Mr. Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hoentzau, 
though one need not say that Mr. Hope is 
the last person to approve of the method. 
Still, it would be vastly exciting, and much 
more agreeable than the monotony of soa’ 
and pills. A joy would be added to travel, 
a charm to landscape, and how a work thus 
advertised would sell!” 


Mr. Sipyzy Convim sends to the Times 
the description of another Shelley relic 
which has just passed into national keeping. 
This is a pen-and-ink sketch by Capt. 
Edward Ellerker Williams of the two 
yachts, Lord Byron’s Bolivar and Shelley’s 
ill-fated Don Juan. The sketch was made 
just before the last fatal expedition, and 
Jane Williams (the Miranda of the poem, 
‘(Ariel to Miranda ’’) is related to have 
said to her husband while he was engaged 
on it: “You are sketching your death.” 


= 
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Capt. Williams was a good draughtsman, 
i the sketch, drawn rapidly on a scra 

of lilac-grey blotting-paper, is vigorous an 

seamanlike, showing both yachts under sail— 
the Don Juan a schooner, the Bolivar a full- 
rigged ship. The sketch, so poeta by 
its personal and literary associations, will, in 
the course of a day or two, be placed on 
public exhibition in the King’s Library on 
the ground floor of the Museum. The donor 
is Mr. J. W. Williams, of West Norwood, 
the grandson of Jane Williams. It is to 
Mr. Williams that the Bodleian owes the 
possession of Shelley’s guitar. 


To last week’s Saturday Review Mr. Gosse 
contributed a poem—‘‘ A Night in Time of 
War ’’—a series of skilful suggestions of 
impending calamity. But the printer (at 
ee in our copy) treated him shamefully. 

us : 


‘* Faint, faint, these mildewed chords that 
twan, 
So feebly, where the music rang 
Deep organ-notes when omer sang!” 
Poor letter H! Is this the result of so 
much Omarism, or was the compositor a too 
impressionable admirer of The Seven Seas? 


Tue Cornish Magazine, No. 1, Vol. i, 
comes to us in a sombre cover of sad yellow 
whereon two Cornishmen stand side by side, 
a fisher and a miner. Both, we take it, are 
Methodists. The motto chosen by Mr. 
Quiller Couch, the editor, is ‘‘One and all.” 
“Tre, Pol, and Pen” would have been suit- 
able too. 


Taz number is readable and well pro- 
duced. From ‘‘ Wish ’ee Well!” a pretty 
copy of verses at the end, written, we sus- 
pect, by the versatile “Q,”’ we take some 
stanzas : 


“The ensign’s dipped; the captain takes the 
wheel, 


‘Bo long !’ the pilot waves, and ‘ Wish ’ee 
well ! 
—Go little craft, and with a home-made keel, 
’*Mid loftier ships, but with a heart as leal, 
ist of blue waters, and the long sea 
sw 


ahecten the spring days we built and tackled 
thee. 


Tested thy timbers, saw thy rigging sound, 
Bent sail, and now put forth unto the sea 
Where those leviathans, the critics, be ; 

And other monsters, diversely profound. 


So be thou fortunate as thou art bold; 
Fare, little craft, and make the world thy 
friend 
And, it may be —when all thy journey’s told, 
With anchor dropped, and tattered canvas 
rolled, 
one ae good won for Cornwall in the 
end.’ 


To which we—in the name of the leviathans 
—reply, ‘‘ Wish ’ee Well!” 


Despite all that is now being written 
t Thackeray, it is, perhaps, not very 


the little town ofAxr, and that there is an 
interesting memorial XM him there. This, 
however, is so. On the Youth wall of the 


choir in the Episcopal Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Ayr may be seen a brass tablet, 
bearing the following inscription : 


‘ SacRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Mayor HENRY WILLIAM CARMICHAEL SMYTH, 
OF THE BENGAL ENGINEERS, 

Wuo DEPARTED THIS LIFE AT AYR, 
9TH SEPTEMBER, 1861, 

AGED 81 YEARS. 


ADSUM. 


‘And lo, he whose heart was as that of a 
little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of the Master.’—New- 
comes, vol. iii., ch. 26. 

On the rebuilding of the Church his grave 
was brought within the walls. He was laid to 
rest immediately beneath this place by his 
step-son, William Makepeace Thackera 

This memorial was put up in 1887 


‘a some 
members of the family.” 


WE are bewildered by The London Year 
Book. The title suggests a work of reference 
on social and municipal matters relating to 
London. We open it in order to compare 
house rates in Streatham and Highgate, 
and we find an essay on Aubrey Beardsley. 
We desire confirmation of our hopes that 
the price of gas will be reduced to a reason- 
able figure, and we see instead, ‘‘ A Modest 
Defence of Constitutional Suicide.” True, 
there are ‘‘Some Thoughts on the late 
County Council Elections,” but these are 
allotted less space and a smaller type than a 
disquisition called ‘The Fascination of the 
Tragic.” Early in the book there is a 
terrific satire by Mr. William Lawler: no 
delicate rapier play, but this kind of thing— 


‘* The long line comes, of jackal, cur, and ass, 
I trap them, stab them, flay them, as they 
pass.” 
Mr. Lawler closes with an apostrophe to 
London, the point of which is that if the 
last trump sounded to-day and 


‘¢ All men were called into that further state, 
So thou wert left, the world would still be great.” 


If all that is not London were called out of 
The London Year Book, it would still be an 
unsatisfactory production. To its civility to 
the AcapEmy (we are ‘‘a bright, clever, and 
sincere literary organ’’) we, of course, take 
no objection. 


THE castigators are busy, for now, this 
week, another satire, bearing the title of 
Cockney Critics and Their Little Games, is to 
hand, and may be dismissed briefly. The 
writer, ‘Junius Secundus,’’ proposes to 
relate the origin of the ‘Togiolleig Club,”’ 
and to report ‘‘the opening speech of its 
President, Logroller Bunkumside, B.A.” 
But he should have attacked log-rolling 
long ago; the very phrase is perishing 
from the vocabulary. As a specimen of 
“Junius Secundus’” style, we quote his 
directions for getting rid of a first edition : 


‘‘ There is a way by which Edition One 
May be got rid off in a day or two— 
A way I’m going to point out to you. 
Enter the book-shops with an eager look, 
Ask for a copy of your own last book ; 
Express surprise to find they haven’t got it, 
Exclaim: ‘ Twas here, I thought, my brother 

bought it!’ 


Order three copies—pay a shilli 
Tell them you’ 


down— 
call for them when next in 


town. 
This is the way the Discount dupes to cozen, 
They won’t get three—they’ll order by the 
dozen : 
The thirteenth copy’s such a sore temptation— 
To get one in they’d risk their reputation. 
If this course, then, with vigour you pursue, 
You'll quickly reach Edition Number Two.” 
These tactics may have been employed ere 
now; but we had to learn that an edition is 


‘got rid off” wher merely foisted on the 
bookseller. 


Wirn regard to the charge of imma- 
turity, which certain reviewers have 
brought against Mr. Buchan’s romance, 
John Burnet of Barns, it has been pointed 
out that the book was written while its 
author was still in his teens. This fact, 
while it explains immaturity of style, might 
be said still to leave Mr. Buchan under a 
charge of immaturity of judgment in send- 
ing it to the publisher unrevised. 


Ir wayfarers in London are, in the course 
of the summer, startled by meeting a huge 
body of persons moving with one accord 
about the Baker-street region or Blooms- 
bury, scanning certain houses with avidity, 
they need not take alarm and send fora copy | 
of the Riot Act. The procession will con- 
sist not of Anarchists, but of Dickensian 
pilgrims. The Dickens pilgrimage is a new 
attraction for admirers of the novelist and 
visitors from America. The company meet 
at Devonshire-terrace (where Dickens lived 
from 1839 to 1856), and pass from there to 
Harley-street, Wigmore-street, Wimpole- 
street, Welbeck-street, Gower-street, and 
Tavistock-square. Thence the route con- 
tinues to Great Ormond-street, the Found- 
ling, Doughty-street, Gray’s-inn, King’s- 
gate-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and Furni- 
val’s-inn. Many of the buildings associated 
with Dickens have already passed away. 
A little book, called London Rambles with 
Charles Dickens, or something like that, 
was once to be had. It covered the ground 
very thoroughly, and was, we believe, the 
work of an American. Probably it is now 
out of print. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Ganrpner, of Paisley, 
will shortly publish a new work of unique and 
special interest to Burns students from the 
pen of Dr. William Findlay, of Glasgow, 
author of In My City Garden and Ayrshire 
Idyils. The book will be entitled Robert 
Burns and the Medical Profession, and in it 
the author will trace the nature, course, and 
extent of the poet’s relationship with his 
medical friends, together with the estimates, 
biographical and critical, of his reviewers in 
that profession, from Dr. John Mackenzie, 
surgeon, Mauchline, down to Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and Dr. John Brown, 
author of Rab and His Friends, The volume 
will be illustrated with twelve full-page 
portraits of the most notable among those 
personal friends and sympathetic critics. 


THERE is an interesting study of Alphonse 
Daudet in the July Jacmillan, by Mr. 
Arthur F. Davidson. After surveying 
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Daudet’s novels sertatin, Mr. Davidson 
comes to general characteristics, one of 
which—Daudet’s power of drawing a rapid 
and vivid portrait in a few words—he 
illustrates very happily. Here are three 
such word portraits translated by Mr. 
Davidson : 
Tne Nason. 


‘‘A kind of giant—swarthy, sunburnt, yellow 
as & guinea, his head well down in his shoulders. 
A stampy nose lost in the folds of the face, 
frizzled, matted hair like an Astrachan cap 
resting on a low obstinate forehead, a brush- 
wood of eyebrows with eyes as of a tiger-cat in 
ambush—all this combined to give him the 
wild look of a Kalmuck.” 


Toe Marquis DE Monpavon. 


‘‘A magnificent man . . . displaying a wide 
front of immaculate linen which cracks under 
the constant forward strain of the chest, and 
bulges out every time with the noise of a 
swe. ling turkey-cock or a peacock as he spreads 
his tail.” 


ANoTHER portrays the Duc de Rosen, 
This faithful old courtier, says Daudet, 


‘‘ stands stiff and upright in the middle of the 
room, his colossal figure rising up to the 
chandelier. He awaits the favour of a gracious 
reception so nervously that his long Pandour- 
like legs might bé seen quivering, and his 
broad chest beaving under the stripes of the 
orders which adorned it. The head alone— 


a small ow-hawk head, steely eye, and 
predato: k—remained motionless, with its 
three white bristling bairs and the thousand 


little wrinkles of its sbrivelled skin.” 
This power of swift portraiture was a point 
of resemblance between Daudet and Dickens, 


but the comparison between these writers 
has been pushed too far. 


Mr. Strezr’s little work—Some Notes of a 
Struggling Genius—which Mr. Lane has just 
ublished as a Bodley booklet, is introduced 
y a quite formidable preface in which the 
author explains the brevity of the Notes, and 
touches on other matters more personal. Of 
the Notes he says: ‘‘Most of them were 
printed some four years ago in the Pall Mall 
Gazette. There was little of them altogether, 
partly because I was not inclined to write 
more, partly because a more industrious per- 
son than I was kind enough to adopt the 
little manner of them, such as it was, and 
to prosecute it with better success.’’ Mr. 
Street then goes on to deny that his ‘“ Auto- 
biography of a Boy” has anything of him- 
self in it. The work, he says, is dramatic. 
He is not given to exploiting his own private 
affairs in print. Thus, therefore, is settled 
a question which may have perplexed certain 
readers of that brilliant little book. 


Tue Notes, short and epieodie though the 
be, are entertaining, and are written with 
Mr. Street’s own distinction. In the chapter 
on “His Superior Mind” is this amusing 
passage : 

“They tell me I am not a d person with 
whom to discuss a plan Of ation: That is 
partly due to my balance of mind, but also to a 
certain discursiveness. I had agreed to go out 
of town with another man for Easter, and he 
came to debate with me the comparative ad- 
vantages of the country and Paris. In the first 
half-hour of the discussion we settled that the 


eighteenth century attitude towards life was 
agreeable, that four-wheeled cabs ought to be 
better than they are, and that Plato was a 
Ea inaale we differed abort the merits of Sir 
Irving’s acting, and the proper pro- 
andetion of “Zounds: In the act hoor we 
decided that we should like knee-breeches and 
three-cornered hats to be worn again, that a 
certain popular writer was a bore, that there 
would be a new age of faith, and that brandy 
before lunch was disastrous. We decided 
nothing about Paris and the country.” 


Anp here are the struggling genius’s 
objections to the magnum opus : 


‘« My friend proposed I should write a mag- 
num opus, and would not accept my excuse 
that I was no Fellow of a college that I should 
do this thing. I had several objections. The 
first of them was that you cannot finish a 
magnum opus before lunch. I detest a mass of 
manuscript lying all over the place, getting 
mixed up with one’s invitations and summonses 
and things. I like to be orderly, to finish my 
work, and send it off to the editor before I put 
on my collar. My private opinion is, of course, 
that the shortest of my productions is a magnum 
opus; but in England literature is reckoned by 
its quantity, like tea, and a magnum opus 
implies a great hulking book.” 


Mr. Lz Ga.xienne’s triumphal progress 
through America has, it seems, been marred 
by a manifestation of hostility here and 
there. The poet of Om Mammon: a Spirtt 
Song, who is a Mr. Louis M. Elshemus, 
has written to the Mew York Times, pro- 
nouncing Mr. Le Gallienne to be only an 
ordinary man. This is the story : 


‘* As to the man who is received in every club 
and in most houses I have found out that he 
lacks the most rudimentary manners. It was 
at the club that I was introduced to him. I 
said I had read his works, and had been inter- 
ested in his poems; I incidentally mentioned 
that I was a poet, and offered him a cigar, which 
he accepted. Then we walked downstairs. In 
the roading room I introduced him to a number 
of friends of mine and sug ‘ What will it 
be?’ We all three decided on ‘Scotch.’ We 
drank together and chatted quite animatedly, 
when he was called away by some members 
near by.” 


So far all had been well. But then came 
Mr. Elshemus’s disillusion. The story pro- 
ceeds : 


‘‘ He talked awhile. I waited for him to 
drink the last round, as his glass was left 
standing on the barstand. After five minutes 
he returned. I thought he would drink to my 
health or ask me if I cared for another, as every 

mtleman does, before taking leave of me. 

o. My surprise was worth taking with a 
kodak. He came up; did not look at me; he 
took his glass of Scotch in his hand and silently 
stole out of the room, without thanking me for 
the drink I paid for him—without looking my 
way. I almost succumbed to a burst of sur- 
prise ; still I restrained it and simply drank my 
glass out solus. This act was so ungentlemanly 
that I immediately pronounced him to be an 
ordinary man, on whom human manners had 
had no influence whatsoever.” 


The author of 4 Spirtt Song would naturally 
be hyper-sensitive on the subject of whisky. 
But Mr. Le Gallienne must really be more 
careful. 
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In another column will be found an account 
of ‘‘ Le Chemineau,” M. ee play, in 
its English dress as ‘ ged Robin.” Of 
the personality of the tist himself 
there is much to be said. 

M. Jules Lemaitre has described Jean 
Richepin as ‘‘a circus-rider, a fine mounte- 
bank.” Since the days of Villon and 
Marlowe no literary career has ever been 
more stormy, more ‘‘accidented” than his. 
Born in 1849 in Algiers, he seems to have 
crowded every possible experience into a 
vigorous _ life. e carried away honours 
from the Ecole Normale, he studied medicine, 
he edited revolutionary papers, served under 
Bourbaki, wrote a volume of poems, 
Chansons des Gueur, which converted a noisy 
start into a public scandal and earned him 
a month’s imprisonment, whiled away his 
enforced retirement from scénes d sensation by 
ghastly dalliances in the cemeteries of imagi- 
nation, and came out with a fresh volume, 
Horts Bizarres. Carried off suddenly on the 
wave of a new scandal, he embarked at 
Bordeaux aboard a fishing smack, and for a 
while was a common sailor. Now the 
famous Touranian has become partially 
civilised and is a pacific bourgeois, like any 
other ignominious Aryan. For, among the 
eternal duels of humanity, M. Richepin has 
invented the inextinpaisuable race hatred 
of Touranian (#6, undisciplined black- 
guards claiming descent from Attila), and 
Aryan (the amiable Latins and Gauls, repre- 
senting the cradle of our modern civilisation): 
he describes the indications of his Touranian 
cng as ‘“ copper eyes, the torso of a knight, 
and contempt of laws, the mind of a mis- 
creant, love of the at air and remote 
voyages, horror of the Ideal and thirst of 
nothingness.” 

Insurgent talent never more boisterously 
set itself the ingenious, but not too difficult, 
task of making the philistine “sit up.” 
His success has been so conspicuous, that 
from time to time this rhyming bogey 
amuses himeelf with inviting that shocked 
spectator to sit down by the offer of a 
virtuous novel or a simple and honest drama. 
No map, even with the torso of a Knight of 
Attila, can persistently stand upon the 
public place shouting obscenities and 
raising an opposing revolt in the breasts 
of orderly citizens by unspeakable crudities 
of lan e and idea. So when M. 
Richepin has deafened and exasperated his 
scandalised compatriots with the ferocity of 
his Blasphémes, with the truculent cynicism 
of his Caresses, with the lamentable brutality 
of his Chansons des Gueur, he finds his 
Searcy in writing a really charming idyll 
or the Théitre Frangais, ‘‘ Le Flibustier,”’ 
or a tender and sentimental novel, like 
Braves Gens, or the story of Madame 
André, which is full of fine feeling and 
generous instinct. This is how this self- 
advertised barbarian and monster, who holds 
the Ideal in horror, writes of ideal love in 
Braves Gens. His hero is a broken-down 
Breton gentleman, a dreamer and artist, 
a creature of an exquisite purity and 
disinterestedness, drawn with admiring 
sympathy by this ferocious Touranian. 
Advising his friend to love and cherish a 
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little dancer with an ideal and ennobling 
love, he adds: 


‘‘Love the best in her plac any barney 
or bourgeoise hope—even in ing yo 
that your effort will not be rewarded. For 
you must face this chance. Don’t be dis- 
couraged, above all, because of what she is as 
a woman. It is stupid to stop at such prejudices. 
Would you not gather up a wounded nightin- 
gale because it lay in the gutter ?’ 

‘ How good you are,’ exclaims his friend. 

‘No,’ says the musician; ‘I am but just, 
that is all.’ 

‘But if the nightingale were, after all, only 
& sparrow,’ says Tombre bitterly. 

‘What matter?’ replies the artist. ‘The 
essential is to believe it a nightingale. See 
you, Tombre, love, like art, is—illusion, faith, 
an ice.” ” 


Could a mild Aryan talk more prettily? 
Only here, as everywhere, horror of the 
bourgeois breaks out. To desire the woman 
one loves is vulgar and bourgeois; to write 


leasing postry is to sink to the level of 

eranger. en one of Richepin’s artists 
utters the name of Beranger, it is the scorn 
of scorn showered on an ignoble head. 


‘«*There are two ways of being a poet,’ says 
another dreamer in Madame André—‘as a fakir 
or a Roman emperor. If you are Nero, Helio- 
gabalus, you live poetry. You have your 
epopees of power, your odes of voluptuous- 
ness, dreams of fantasies. You are lyrism in 
flower. If not, be a fakir, and dream of what 
you are not. What are we to-day in this 
world? Poor devils! Poetry does not flourish 
in poverty. Those who say it does are wealthy 
imbeciles. The poet is born rich; he needs 
luxury, ostentation, the right and power to 
follow all his caprices. Then only does he 
breathe. Absolute opulence, behold our oxygen. 
Privation, it is asphyxia. Brainwork is not 
necessarily done on an empty stomach. And 
even a Roman emperor cannot do all he desires ; 
and as long as there is something that he wishes 
in vain, he is but a beggar. So you must be a 
fakir. I ama fakir. I have but to squint to be 
master of the universe. What book is worth my 
dreams? I have lived in the Sun. I have 
slept in the Moon. I have drunk a draught of 
the asses’ milk you call the Milky Way. I have 
handled the hair of comets, and Venus has 
called me by the names of birds. I have been 
Adam. I may become a devil. I would be 
God if He existed. You feel you have a 
genius. Then do as I do; dream. That is 
the beautiful.’ ” 

_M. Richepin’s prose is greatly inferior to 
his verse: it lacks distinction and charm, 
lacks tenderness and sympathy ; it is rough, 
crude, and amateurish in its cynical in- 
decency. In his quality of poet he can be 
whimsical and picturesque, and evoke even 
from so vulgar a thing as a glass of absinthe 
what the average consumer of that nauseous 
liquid never dreams of. Ze Pavé, like that 
collection of lugubrious and unspeakable 
obscenities, Cauchemars, is a volume of fugi- 
tive articles that a writer of taste and dis- 
cernment would have preferred to leave 
forgotten among forgotten newspaper files. 
But taste is the last virtue we are entitled 
to claim from the ex-editor of Gil Blas. 


“Absinthe,” he writes here, “no doubt is 
lovely to look at and sweet to smell, when its 
emerald liquid brusquely dissolves in opal 
clouds and evaporates in effluvia of mint and 
aniseed ; when in the heat and heaviness of day 
it evokes cool images and sheds subtle perfumes ; 
when it makes you dream of the green splen- 


dours of sunset shot with pale satin rays and 
the wild aromas of deserted marshes. But 
have you drunk the cream of Barbadoes ? 
Where are the liquors of olden times ?”’ 


He admires Dickens, and this is how he 
strives to imitate him: 

‘‘The poor old little clerk gets up from his 
poor old little bed, and before a poor old little 
glass trims his poor old little d, and at 
eight o’clock goes out to begin again his poor 
old little day.” 

Poetry cannot be translated ; and it is as 
a poet and a dramatist that M. Richepin 
has won and sustains his reputation. Even 
the crapulous Chansons des Gueux contain some 
beautiful and delicate passages—diamonds 
glittering in mud. There is a metrical 
splendour about his verse, an opulence, a 
diversity of rhythm, an ostentatious sonority, 
that is skilfully used to dupe the reader. 
In Za Mer he rhymes and chaunts like a 
brilliant buccaneer. The sea is his mistress, 
and no decent or kindly one at that, for 
sexuality is his obsession. All things beneath 
the stars, from the clouds to the waves, from 
the wind to the worm, inspire him with 
the same images and ideas. He is beset 
by the mere animalism of nature, and thus 
most abstract things are male and female to 
his vision ; generally, it must be admitted, as 
vagabond and prostitute. Yet nobody can 
offer a purer conception of idyllic love than 
he has done in that simple and pretty play 
“Le Flibustier,” a play seemingly written 
for pensive and innocent maidenhood, smell- 
ing so cleanly of brine, steeped in the crystal 
tears of sacrifice, of delicate regrets, of 
charming sentiment in the stainless morning 
lights of nature. And after painting the 
bohemians of life in every abominable in- 
tensity of effect, he turns round upon the 
horrified bourgeois, and cries, in defence of 
these unmitigable blackguards : 


“Tis sont avant tout les fils de la chimére, 
Des assoiffés d’azur, des poétes, des fous.” 


And so with the sea. He falls suddenly 
from apostrophes in the worst lyrical taste 
to its magnificent sensuality, to address it in 
infantine harmony as a grandmother : 


‘* Quel est ton secret, grand’mére ? 
Fais nous enfin cet aveu, 
La peine la plus amére, 
Dité, se soulage un peu.” 


Grown suddenly, in that strange way of his, 
clean of mind, he calls her now the ‘con- 
solatrice,” whose heart remains unconsoled, 
while her children adore her for ever as an 
unsounded mystery. The atheism of M. 
Richepin, like his social insurgence, is 
vulgar and inane. Nothing proves the 
entleman more than his attitude in un- 
belief. The ironical ‘‘ Que sais-je?” of 
Montaigne can wound none but the un- 
intelligent bigot whom nobody pities, but the 
blusterous blasphemies of M. Richepin, his 
savage irreverence, his cheap facetiousness, 
when you recover the shock, provoke only a 
smile of contempt. If you are so convinced 
there is no God, why fling an indignant 
volume into the void? ‘This is pure rowdi- 
ness. 

The best of M. Richepin’s plays is ‘“‘ Par 
le Glaive.’ The subject is medieval and 
Italian, superannuated now both in tone, in 
treatment, and stage effects. But it is 


admirably composed, and contains some 
extremely fine passages. There is a charm- 
ing little cradle-song in M. Richepin’s 
prettiest manner : 
‘* Chantez ! la nuit sera bréve, 

II était une fois un vieil homme tout noir. 

Tl avait un manteau fait de réve, 

Un chapeau fait de brume du soir. 

Chantez ! la nuit sera bréve.” 


In his plays the poet’s implacable trucu- 
lence disappears, and he abandons his 
puerile desire to shock and outrage public 
taste and convention. For the pleasure of 
his audience he condescends to recognise 
that there is a cleaner side to humanity, and 
that suffering may be nobly borne. As 
befits a “ bastard Touranian” proud of his 
muscular limbs, he is always robust even in 
his sentimental moods. His nearest ap- 
proach to a tear is a sympathetic grimace, 
and in Monsteur Scapin he shows us that he 
can be brilliant and subtle and witty. If 
only he could be induced to forget his 
enemies—the Almighty and the bourgeois, 
for whom he flourishes an aggressive hatred. 
that he sports as a Panache—the plume, 
the device of the Middle Ages—we should 
be freer to enjoy the best of his work undis- 
turbed. 

H. L. 


THE AUTHOR OF “CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC.” 


Epswonp Rosranp, the author of Cyrano 
de Bergerac, has put to rout the ragged 
remnant of the decadent army. Naturalists 
and symbolists alike are said to be lying 
low, sick unto death with dismay at the 
popular success of a breezy drama of pure 
romance, where the time-honoured theme, 
P Adultére, is for once altogether discarded. 

The furore created by the first performance 
of Cyrano de Bergerac on December 28, 
1897, has, up to the present hour, hardly at 
all abated. For the last six months every- 
one on the other side of the Channel has 
either been rushing to see Coquelin in 
Cyrano, or reading Cyrano at home—the 
sale of editions approaching in this case the 
theatre receipts. 

Even in Versailles, staid, pompous, 
courtly Versailles, there was such a 
scene of enthusiasm at the premire of 
Cyrano de Bergerac, that the young 
dramatist was compelled to rise in his box 
repeatedly and acknowledge the applause 
of an audience almost frantic with delight. 
And now Londoners are to be given their 
chance, too, of seeing Rostand’s duel- 
fighting, fabulous -nosed, honey - tongued 
hero; for next Monday Cyrano will be in 
our midst, and in preparation of the event 
Mr. Heinemann is issuing him in a trans- 
lation. 

Rostand is a lion who seems to under- 
stand the art of keeping interviewers at 
bay. So far, curiosity as to what he 
has for dinner has not been assuaged, 
and it is not known whether he is fond 
of sitting by the fire, stroking the cat, 
as is M. Huysmans. ‘There can, how- 
ever, be no doubt that he is still under 
thirty, and that he has a very young 
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wife, the Rosemonde, to whom his first 


dramatic attempt, Les Romanesques was 
dedicated. Rosemonde Gérard, before she 
became Mme. Rostand, published a volume 
of verse called Les Pipeauz. The pair 
have since led an idyllic, retired life, 
cultivating the muse in unison, in an 
old-world wisteria-covered suburb, undis- 
turbed by literary jealousies and ambition, 
and the rush of Paris. It is not with one 
bound, as may possibly be supposed, that 
Rostand has vaulted into fame. He has, 
like others, climbed the up-hill craggy path 
to Parnassus. He began by publishing 
lyrics which are now out of print. But his 
career really dates from May, 1894, when 
Les Romanesques came to the light of 
day. ‘‘Iua scéne se passa ou |’on voudra, 
pourvu que les costumes soient jolies,” is 
the vague stage direction characteristic of a 
play which tells of the adventures of a pair 
of lovers in the land of Nowhere—the 
poet’s world. A year later, Rostand stepped 
out of this world into the realms of reality. 
His Princesse Lottaine is enacted in the 
twelfth century, and brings the era of 
Crusaders and Troubadours vividly before 
us. Then came La Samarttaine, produced at 
the “‘ Renaissance,” with Sarah Bernhardt in 
the title-rdle. The story of the ‘“ past” 
of the woman of Samaria, as it can be 
gathered from the Biblical scene at the well, 
is converted into a miniature drama entirely 
free from offence even to the susceptibilities 
of the most austerely religious of audiences. 

Here are the verses spoken by Christ 
when He sees the woman approaching with 
her pitcher : 


“Un chant de flute vient dans le vent qui 
m/’effleure. 
Une femme. Elle sort de Sichem. D’un 
Jent 
Elle vient. Elle vient au puits. L’air est 
brilant. 
Méme elle est assez prés déja pour que je 


vois 

Le triple collier d’or, la ceinture de soie, 

Et les yeux abaissés sous le long voile om- 
breux. 

Que de beauté mon Pére a mis sur ces 
Hébreux ! 

J’entends tinter les grands bracelets des 
chevilles. 

Voici bien, 6 Jacob, le geste dont tes filles 

Savant en avancant d’un pas jamais trop 
prompt, 

Soutenir noblement l’amphore sur leur front. 


(A ce moment la Samaritaine parait en haut 
du sentier.) 


Immortelle splendeur a cette grace agreste ! 

Je ne peux me casser de |’admirer ce geste 

Solennel et charmant des femmes de chez 
nous, 

Devant lequel je me mettrais presque 4 
genoux 

En pensant que c’est avec ce geste le méme, 

Que jeune, obscure et douce, ignorant que 
Dieu l’aime, 

Et n’ayant pas regu dans un grand trouble 
encore 

La Salutation de l’ange aux ailes d’or 

Ma mére allait porter sa cruche 4 la fontaine. 


Elle a beaucoup péché cette Samaritaine 

Mais l’urne dent a fui le divin contenu, 

Se reconnait divine a l’anse du bras nu! ... 

Elle chante en révant 4 des amours in- 
dignes... .” 


The excuse offered for quoting the above 
passage at length is that La Samaritatne, 
unlike Cyrano de Bergerac, is not generally 
accessible to readers. 

In Paris Cyrano de Bergerac was a a 
success. The best literary critics did not 
join in the general enthusiasm, and those 
who have read Cyrano in this country are 
inclined to agree with their exclusive 
brethren across the Channel. One English 
author has described Rostand’s play as 
‘rhymed Sardou.” 


BURNE-JONES AND THACKERAY. 


Tue late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, although 
he took an active interest in current litera- 
ture, and read deeply and widely, and 
conversed about books with unusual 
acuteness, wrote hardly at all. That he 
might have written well is known from 
his letters and the essay on The New- 
comes, which, as a young man of two-and- 
twenty, he wrote for the first number of 
the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine. He 
was earnest and thorough in whatever he 
did, doing it with all his heart and with all 
his art. He was also a partisan, a eulogist, 
as very earnest minds are apt tobe. Had 
he written, his work would have been serious, 
hortatory, and intense: an appeal for right 
living and right thinking ; in shor, it would 
have been very largely Ruskinian. Fortu- 
nately the painter painted, and did not write. 
In painting he stands alone, doing that which 
no one else could do, and that which we can 
ill spare. Had he written, he would, it is 
robable, have added little individuality to 
terature. Ruskin would always have 
dominated him. 

The essay on The Newcomes is a beauti- 
ful piece of sincere praise of a great book. 
The young artist had always resented the 
charge of cynicism, which was a common- 
place of criticism of Thackeray in those days, 
and he hailed the appearance of The New- 
comes a8 a proof of the underlying tender- 
ness and sweet humanity of the man. The 
foundation of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Magazine gare him his opportunity of 
making public his view; and so fully did he 
acquit himself that the essay, in the hands 
of its enthusiastic thoughtful maker, grew 
and grew until it passed from particular 
criticism and became practically a credo of 
the school of young artists to which Edward 
Burne-Jones belonged, and a manifesto of 
the magazine. There are signs of youth 
now and again, but of youth that is no 
stranger to wisdom—youth wholly on the 
side of the angels, and intimate with them. 

The external source of his inspiration is 
perceptible in the following passage, where- 
in the mid-century revival of earnestness is 
described : 

‘* But now, at last, to all who understand the 
signals of the future, there is audible upon the 
winds a gathering cry for life, ‘more life and 
fuller’; 6 hare awakening from evil dreams 
and long deathful sluinbers in sepulchres, of 
things past; a reprieve at length from vigils 
for a dawn that will not come, a general 
ascending from the valley of dry bones into the 
upper air, in a new world, which is the old 


still, among other faces happy with real life, 
sanctified with real sorrow, beautiful with the 
crimson glow of life — contemplating which, 
and all the widening deepening sympathy and 
brotherhood involved in it, like a new land to 
some Columbus, I cannot but feel hopefully, 
speak hopefully for the present and coming 
years and their hidden destiny; cannot. above 
all, but speak thankfully and with deepest 
reverence for such great names as Tennyson 
and Holman Hunt, Ruskin and Carlyle, and 
Kingsley, and many others who have led on 
this most godly crusade against falsehood, 
doubts, and wretched failures, against hypocrisy 
and mammon, and lack of earnestness, and 
among them—according to his rare and ex- 
cellent gift—Thackeray, whom I shall not 
hesitate to call great and among the greatest.” 


The young critic went on to ape why 
Scott disappointed him, and why Thackeray 
was great. It was because Thackeray 
depicted poor human nature as it is, 
because he studied from life and reproduced 
life, and was both sorry for it and proud 
of it: 

“‘T protest that in the Waverley Novels and 
whole historical romance school that followed 
them, one looks in vain for anything to sympa- 
thise with; one cannot love these attributes 
‘icily regular, splendidly null,’ that are invested 
with a temporary personality. . . . We, my 
brothers, are not sheaves of well-assorted attri- 
butes, but inconsistent, half-formed wills not 
to beso measured and not described ; sometimes 
brave, I think, we all are, sometimes cowardly 
too, generous and illiberal, merciful and 
tyrannous by turn and turn about in the self- 
same day, and we have no brotherhood with 
these embodied attributes, we desire a bio- 

her for our own poor mazed life, one who 
shall hold up a mirror to ourselves, mingling 
the sweet and bitter, the light and darkness, 
as they are most truly mingled in life.” 


And this is a summarising passage con- 
cerning the great novelist : 


‘“‘Thackeray will, I doubt not, one day 
be numbered with the great naturalists in all 
time, s lesser Shakespeare in golden and 
coloured chronicles, in a goodly company of 
painters, poets, and musicians, all who have 
ever burned with consuming love for men, or 
struck the keynote of human triumph and 
lamentation with loud peans and enduring 
song.” 

Finally, to leave Thackeray, it may be in- 
teresting to quote the young artist’s views 
on book illustration : 


‘‘More than enough truly have we of these 
useless illustrations that can tell us no new 
thing, nor give palpable embodiment to our 
confused thoughts, and so perpetuate them. 
When shall we learn to read a picture as we 
would a poem, to find some story from it, some 
little atom of human interest that may feed our 
hearts withal, lest the outer influences of the 
day crush them from good thoughts? When 
will men look for these things, and the artist 
satisfy them? We desire to hear these artists, 
so many and so good, speak to us as they can 
do in their own sweet language, not a strange 
one altogether, easily to be learned even by 
listening only, and, once learnt, uviversal, wide 
as the great world: a wonderful language, 
such as no other is, save music and sculpture.”’ 


A drawing by Mr. Holman Hunt is then 
mentioned as a satisfying example of the 
art, and the writer adds: 

‘‘ There is one more I cannot help noticing for 
its marvellous beauty .... from the cil 
of Rossetti, in Allingham’s ‘ Day and Night 
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Songs,’ just published. It is, I think, the 
most beautifal drawing for an illustration I 
have ever seen, the weird faces of the maids of 
Elfinmere, the musical timed movement of their 
arms together as they sing, the face of the 
men, sbove all, are such as only a great artist 
eould conceive. Why is the author of the 
3B. 38ed Damozel and the story of Chiaro so 
seidom on the lips of men? If only we could 
hear him oftener, live in the light of his power 
a little longer.” 

It is interesting to remember that the 
date of this article was January, 1856. The 
writer probably would this year have en- 
dorsed every syllable of it. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKS CHILDREN LIKE BEST. 


HE effort just made by the Pall Mall 
Gazette to compile, by the help of its 
readers, a list of the twenty best books for 
children of the age of ten years, has been 
interesting. We print in our Supplement 
a portion of the article by which the inquiry 
was opened, last Friday, in the columns of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. By way of supple- 
menting our contemporary’s lists we have 
requested our bookseller correspondents to 
furnish us with lists of the siz children’s 
books which they find to be actually in most 
demand at the present time. The results to 
hand are as follows : 


Messrs. Truelove & Hanson, Oxford-street, 
give the following as the books most pur- 
chased for children of ten years of age: 


Alice in Wonderland. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Carrots (Mrs. Molesworth). 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


eae Jones & Evans, of Queen-street, 


Alice in Wonderland. 

The Water Rabies. 

Jackanapes (Mrs. Ewing). 

King of Golden River (Mr. Ruskin). 
Black Beauty. 

Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, Edinburgh : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

Andersen’s & Grimm’s Fuiry Tales. 
Robinson Crusoe. 

«Esop's Fables. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., of Dublin: 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Treasure Island. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 


Mr. Charles Linnell, of the firm of Messrs. 
Cornish Butler, Birmingham, gives : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

The Wonder Book (Hawthorne). 
The Water Babies. 

The Jungle Book. 

The Heroes (Kingsley). 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 


Messrs. Deighton, Bell & Co., Cambridge : 


Alice in Wonderland. 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Eric (Dean Farrar). 

The Animal Story Book (Mr. Lang). 
The Jungle Book. 


Mr. B. H. Blackwell, the Oxford book- 
seller : 


The Bad Child's Book of Beasts. 

More Beasts. 

Alice in Wonderland. 

Alice Through the Looking-Glass. 

The Book of Nonsense (Edward Lear). 


Mr. John J. Banks, Cheltenham, sells the 
following : 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Andersen’s Fatry Tales. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
St. Wintfred’s (Dean Farrar). 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 


Mr. W. Brierley, of Leeds: 


Treasure Island. 

Eric or St. Winifred’s. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Grimm's Fatry Tales. 
Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Mr. Henty’s Books. 

Mr. James G. Commin, Exeter : 
Carrots (Mrs. Molesworth). 
A lice in Wonderland. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

The Child's Garden of Verses. 
The Jungle Book. 


Robinson Crusoe . 


Mr. Horace G. Commin, Bournemouth : 


Robinson Crusoe. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Alice in Wonderland. 


The Water Babies. 
The Children of the New Forest. 
The Child’s Garland of Verse. 


Finally, Messrs. Bickers & Son, 
Leicester-square, London, write : 


‘Your question of ‘ What are the six best 
books for children of the age of ten years ?’ 
is one that requires, perhaps, a little hesitation 
in answering. The literature for children is 
almost as varied as that for adults, and the 
endeavour to satisfy their capricious tastes and 
whims very often affords ample amusement. 
We should feel secure in suggesting many of 
Mr. Henty’s books, and Mr Andrew Lang’s; 
Stevenson ; Miles’ Fifty-two Stories Series ; 
Battles for British Army and Navy ; Furneaux’s 
Ponds and Streams, Butterflies, and Outdoor 
World. We have exceeded the number of 
books asked for, and yet have only quoted for 
boys; and we venture to think that the above 
would all be thought good. For girls, many of 
the authors named would satisfy their hunger 
for the sensational. Often a girl prefers tales 
of the sea, &c., to those of ordinary domestic 
life. We need hardly state that fairy tales 
ever have, and will. command a great and 
ready demand. As for giving a list of the six 
best books for children, we shrink from the 
responsibility.” 

The above lists present some curious 
features. Those who think that Robinson 
Crusoe is played out are seen to be mis- 
taken; but Zhe Swiss Family Robinson is 
mentioned only once. Mr. Lang’s popu- 


of 


larity is unmistakable, but Mr. Lang’s/ or at least excuse, them. 


Farrar’s school stories are more read than 
we had supposed. sop is named only 
once ; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, once; Kingsley’s 
Heroes, once; Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, 
once; but even one mention in these lists 
argues a good measure of populsrity. To 
conclude, we find that the ten most popular 
books for children of ten years, according 
to the booksellers, are these—in the order 
of demand : 


. Alice in Wonderland. 

. Robinson Crusoe. 

. Mr. Lang’s Fairy Books. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

. The Water Babies. 

Mrs. Molesworth’’s Stories. 
Eric and St. Wintfred’s. 
The Jungle Book. 

. Grimm’s Fatry Tales. 
Treasure Island. 
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DRAMA. 


“RAGGED ROBIN ” 
MAJESTY’S. 


JEAN RICHEPIN has earned for 
.__ himself in France a distinct repu- 
tation alike as a poet and a dramatist. Of 
his works in the latter capacity the London 
stage is, however, acquainted only with one, 
“Le Flibustier,” a slight, but interesting, 
piece in verse, which was produced by Mr. 
George Alexander some years ago at Terry’s 
Theatre, but created no lasting impression. 
“Le Chemineau”’ is an effort of larger 
proportions. It has been spoken of as a 
masterpiece, although possessing no real 
title to be so described. It contains, not- 
withstanding, certain picturesque and imagi- 
native qualities by virtue of which, rather 
than of any genuine and absorbing senti- 
ment, it appeals to the emotions. To 
subject the story to analysis is at once to 
show how slender a claim it has upon the 
sympathies of the listener. Yet by sheer 
force of treatment the author succeeds in 
accomplishing that against which cold logic 
is bound to pro His hero is a careless 
vagabond, a happy-go-lucky tramp, on whose 
shoulders responsibility sits as lightly as a 
feather, and in whom conscience is repre- 
sented by a bundle of wandering fancies. 
To betray a woman and then to desert her 
comes as naturally and as easily to him as 
eating or drinking. A certain fantastical 
element in the character serves, nevertheless, 
to separate him from the common herd, and 
to set him on a somewhat higher plane. 
But as the principal personage of the drama, 
it is difficult to discover in him a heroic 
figure, or one calculated either to attract or 
to impress greatly. 


AT HER 


Ir requires, on the other hand, only a little 
over-stepping of the limits of cold logic to 
understand, if not to feel, the charm of such a 
creation. M. Richepin has placed his hero in 
an idyllic onvironment, surrounded him with 
a poetic atmosphere, and so conditioned his 
actions that one is almost tempted to forgivo, 
But alter the 


Fairy Tales are often those of Andersen, ' circumstances, change verse into prose, 


who scores well in his own text. Dean 


transform the French peasant into the 
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English rustic, and what is the result 
likely to be? That is the problem which 
Mr. Louis N. Parker had necessarily to face 
when he undertook the task of adapting 
M. Richepin’s play for the English stage. 
That, in view of all the circumstances, he has 
acquitted himself admirably may at once be 
said. Difficulties arising from the original 
scheme of the piece he has not, of course, 
been able to surmount. A poet does not 
merely express his thoughts in verse. The 
fabric erected by him is reared upon a 
more or less fanciful basis, and the entire 
design impressed by the finer qualities of 
the writer’s imagination. Events and 
characters acquire in this way a latitude 
denied to them in more prosaic work. Thus 
it is that ed Robin appears to be a more 
despicable fellow than Le Chemineau, while 
his fantastic mouthings and boasted powers 
of life and death over horse and cow, his 
weird antics and odd grimaces, produce in 
Mr. Parker’s version a ludicrous rather than 
an awe-inspiring effect. It is just the 
difference between Maphistophels and 
Punchinello with his shrill cry and bizarre 
appearance. For the result the adapter is 
in no way to be blamed. The thing was 
hardly to be avoided when once it had been 
determined that the piece should be trans- 
ferred to an alien soil and moulded to a 
new shape. 


Ler it be gratefully acknowledged, how- 
ever, that much of the original ce is 
preserved in the English adaptation. The 
rare and ee beauty of the opening 
scene it would be impossible to over-rate. 
The u anagaaee is transported to the yellow 
cornfields and shady glades of Dorsetshire, 
or, in other words, to Mr. Thomas Hardy’s 
favourite Wessex. Here Ragged Robin, 
whose voice and manner have fascinated 
simple, pretty Alison and brought her to 
her ruin, is first discovered; presently, how- 
ever, to steal light-heartedly away in search 
of “ fresh woods and pastures new.” Here, 
too, Alison finds a protector and a father 
for her unborn child in honest Jan Perrott. 
Twenty-two years have passed when the 
action of the piece is resumed. Alison’s son 
Jack has wn to man’s estate, and has 
fallen in love with the gentle daughter of 
miserly Farmer Stokes, who, knowing the 
secret of the youth’s parentage, refuses his 
consent to the lovers’ union. More than 
this, with intolerable cruelty, he declares 
the truth in presence of simple-hearted Jan, 
who falls to the ground struck down by 
paralysis. This is practically the climax of 
the play. The rest, which comprises three 
of the original five acts, ceases to be drama, 
and becomes merely exposition. Ragged 
Robin, the wanderer, returns, and by one of 
those strange natural laws peculiar to the 
stage, the yearnings of paternity, which 
have lain dormant for over twenty years, 
are suddenly awakened in his soul. By his 
intervention, in a scene that suggests a 
modern version of a medieval mystery play, 
he brings Farmer Stokes to his knees and 
so secures the happiness of Nanny and his 
own son Jack. 


Tie last act is quite unnecessary, or, if 
judged to be requisite, ought to be greatly 
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curtailed. It merely reveals the growing 
uneasiness of Robin under the restraint of 
family ties, and his eventual departure into 
the darkness of the night. To the general 
erformance qualified praise alone is due. 
r. Tree’s conception of the title-part is more 
to be commended on the grounds of appear- 
ance than of actual impersonation. The por- 
trait lacks breadth and is too dandified to be 
really effective. Fantastic it is in respect 
of serene and gait; yet the voice is 
Jacob’s voice though the hands are the 
hands of Esau. Possibly time may serve 
to strengthen and heighten the effect 
of the picture. Mr. Charles Warner played 
with great power and intensity as the 
peralyoett Jan, but the study is far too pain- 
to be dwelt on with anything resembling 
satisfaction. Mr. Franklyn McLeay suc- 
ceeded admirably as Farmer Stokes, con- 
triving skilfully to catch and reproduce the 
Dorsetshire accent. Wholly pleasing 
sketches of rustic character were con- 
tributed by Mr. Percival Stevens, Mr. 
Gerald Du Maurier, and Miss Rhoda 
Halkett. As the two young lovers, Mr. 
Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn Millard 
were afforded no opportunity of distinguish- 
ing themselves, while Mrs. Tree, although 
eminently graceful and tender, failed to 
endow the part of Alison with that un- 
sophisticated and artless air typical of one 
whose life has been passed in the open 
fields. To the exquisite mounting of the 
piece all praise is due. M. W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“THE MAKING OF RELIGION.” 


Srm,—The remark in my review of Mr. 
Lang’s book that he made “‘ much ado about 
nothing” had not, as he infers, reference 
to his general argument against ghost- 
worship as primal. Having expressed full 
agreement with that, I passed on, it would 
seem in too rapid or chances a way, to the 


observation that as the High Gods, con- | 94 


ceptions of whom Mr. Lang finds among 
certain savages, appear at the start of 
things, and then quickly become absentee 
deities, they count for so little in the 
“making of religion” as to be scarcely 
worth taxing into account in any survey of 
the spiritual history of the lower races.—I 
am, &c., Epwarp Cropp. 
Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. : 
June 24. 


THE REGISTRATION MUDDLE. 


Srr,—I am absolutely in accord with your 
remarks as to the desirability of transferring 
the business of that fossil institution, 
Stationers’ Hall, en bloc into the far more 
appropriate atmosphero of Bloomsbury. 

riters and publishers alike continue to 
smart under the vexatious anomalies which 
now prevail. With an affirmative answer 
to the query at the head of your recent 
article, no doubt many, if not all, grievances 
would disappear, to give place to an all- 
round harmony very pleasant to contemplate. 

While on this subject would it not be 
feasible, as a distinct relief to authors, to 


introduce some system of title-registration 
upon full, or even part, completion of MSS. ? 
Months—nay, years—often elapse before the 
effort of a writer’s brains reaches the coveted 
goal of publication. The apt choice of a 
Name, as everybody knows, is of paramount 
importance, and should surely be considered 
as much an inventor’s property as his book. 
Could not this desirable protection be 
afforded, say, by affidavit under a moderate 
charge for stamp and fee, whereby an 
aheoluts right of usage should be estab- 
lished? A time-limit for such privilege 
might easily be imposed, and would be only 
fair, as a MS. might never assume any 
other shape. 

In a humble way, I have myself been 
the victim of a coincidence of title and got 
no redress — the “no copyright”? signal 
effectually blocking the path thereto. 

At any rate, let us have “ ag tema 
registration’ without delay. The demand 
on the part of the British Museum for 
copies of all books issued would be accepted 
with more complacency were the same to 
carry the benefits, as you so wisely suggest 
should be the case, of registration also. 

Crcr, CLARKE. 
Authors’ Club, 8.W. : 
June 25. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CRITIC. 


Str.—I send you two letters from Mr. 
Gladstone received by friends of mine. The 
first was addressed to Dr. Zahm, the 
erican scientist; the second to Mrs. 
Mulhall, who is the author of an excellent 
book of travels in South America and of 
some minor publications. 

Mrs. Mulhall had sent him her examina- 
tion (published in The Dublin Review) of the 
question whether the Divina Commedia had 
been suggested by the vision of the Irish St. 
Fursey narrated by Bede. Mr. Gladstone 
wrote : 


‘tT feel in debt to you for your article. It 
is indeed of great interest, and the presumptions 
you raise appear to be important. Dante’s being 
uainted with a remote local saint, such as 
Bede, is of itself remarkable, and if it was due 
to his studying in England, as I am inclined to 
believe he did, then England may have fur- 
nished the thread which brought into his view 
the root-idea of his poem.” 


The other letter was written in acknow- 
ledgment of the copy of Evolution and Dogma 
resented to him. 

It was as follows: 


* Rev. Prof. J. A. Zahm, Ph.D. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rey. anD DEAR Srr,—I have now read 
with great interest and pleasure a great part of 
the work you have been so kind as to send me, 
and I heartily thank you for it. Theology has 
been for some time under a kind of intimida- 
tion which it is time to shake off, and I rejoice 
to see you occupying a forward place in this 
healthful process. Evolution, as I think, tends 
to elevate and not to depress the Gospel.—I 
remain, reverend and dear Sir, yours very 
faithfully, W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Hawarden: March, 26, 1896.’’ 

Both letters, though among the briefest 
of their kind, contain the expression of 
interesting views.—I am, &c., 

Wiutuiam J. DD. Croke. 
Hotel Minerva, Rome: Juno 24. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Week ending Thursday, June 30. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll, M.A. Fifth series. 
Vol. VII. Hodder & Stoughton. ‘7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


“THE Land WE Love”: Writiam Ewart 
Guapstorg. A Non-Political Tribute. By 
the Rev. Charles Bullock, B.D. Home 
Words Publishing Office. 


GarlETy CHRONICLES. By John Hollingshead. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 21s, ; 


CROMWELL’s ScotcH CAMPAIGNS: 1550—851. 
By W. 8. Douglas. Elliot Stock. 10s. 6d. 


THE Lives or THE Saints. By the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould. New edition. Vol XV. 
John C. Nimmo. 


Souvenir LirE oF GLapstonz. By James 


poet and Alexander H. Japp. Roy 
0. 
Sir BENJAMIN CoLLINS BRopre. By Timothy 


Holmes, M.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 


GENERAL Sir RicHaRD MEADE AND THE 
FEUDATORY STATES OF CENTRAL AND 
SourHerN Inpra. By Thomas Henry 
ee Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ss. e 


THE Sarnts: THE PsYcHOLOGY OF THE SAINTS. 
By Henri Joly With Preface and Notes, 
by G. Tyrrell, SJ. Sarmnr AUGUSTINE. 
By A. D. Hatzfeld. Translated by E. 
Holt. Duckworth & Co. 3s. each. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


BEETHOVEN ET WaGNER. Par Teodor de 
Wyzewa. Perrin et Cie (Paris), 
TuE Stongs oF VENIcE. By John Ruskin. 


New edition. Vol. I. : THz Founpations. 
George Allen. 10s. 


Le QvaRANTIEME Favuteurn. Par Henri 
Michel. Libraire Hachette et Cie (Paris). 


HAMLET IN ICELAND: BEING THE ICELANDIC 
RoMANTIC AMBALES SaGa. Edited and 
Translated, with Extracts from Five 
Ambales Rimur and other Illustrative 
Texts, for the most part now first printed, 
and an Introductory Essay. By Israel 
Gollancz. David Nutt. 15s. 


THE TEMPLE CLagssics: TIMBER; OR, DiIs- 
COVERIES: BEING OBSERVATIONS ON MEN 
AND MANNERS BY BEN Jonson. J. M. 
Dent & Co. 1s. 6d. 


PorMs. By Ernest Hartley Coleridge. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Tuk SweEDIsH Tovrinc Cxius’s GumE TO 
SWEDEN. George Philip & Son. 5s. 


On PLaIN AND PEAK: SPoRTING AND OTHER 
SKETCHES OF BOHEMIA AND TyROt. By 
Randolph Ll. Hodgson. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. ‘is. 6d. 


WoLrE-Lanp: A HANDBOOK TO WESTERHAM 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. By Gibson 
Thomson. Beechings Ltd. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


A Samor’s SwkeTHEarr. By W. Clark 
Russell. New 6d. edition. Sampson Low. 


THE SILVER CHRIST, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Ouida. T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MopzErn GEOMETRY OF THE Pornt, STRAIGHT 
Linz, AND CIRCLE: AN ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE. By J. A. Third, M.A. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 3s. 


A CourRsE IN EXPERIMENTAL PsyoHoLocy. 
By Edmund C. Sanford. Part I.: SEnsa- 
ed AND PERCEPTION. Isbister & Co., 

. 68. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD. By 
Nathan Oppenheim. TheMacmillan Co. 5s. 


THE London MANUAL FoR 1898—99, Edited 
by Bobert Donald. Edward Lloyd. 1s. 6d. 


STATESMAN’S HANDBOOK FoR Russra. Edited 
by the Chancery of the Committee of 
Ministers. In2Vols. Eugen Thiele, Suc- 
cess (St. Petersburg). 


FoRGOTTEN TRUTHS: SELECTIONS FROM THE 
_ SPEECHES AND WRITINGS OF THE RIGHT 
Hon. EpMunD BurRKE. Collated by T. 
Dundas Pillans. ‘‘The Liberty Review” 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 


ImpPeRiauisM. By C. de Thierry. With an 
paeee y W.E. Henley. Duckworth 
& Co. 1s. 


THE DocrrivE oF ENERGY: A THEORY OF 
ReEauity. By B.L. L. Kegan Paul. 


Four, FEATHER, AND Fin SERIES: THE 
Trout. By the Marquess of Granby. 
With Chapters on Breeding, by Colonel 
F. H. Custance, and on Cookery, by 
Alexander Innes Shand. 
Green & Co. 5s. 


THE NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL 
INTELLIGENCE. By Wesley Mills. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


Scottish LirE anp Humour. 
Sinclair. Sinclair & Co. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKMAN’S COMPENSA- 
Trion Act, 1897. By R. M. Minton- 
Senhouse and G. F. Emery. Bemrose & 
Sons. 1s. 


Longmans, 


By William 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CroMWELL’s Campaigns in Scotland have 
not been so fully treated of by historians 
as the Parliamentary Wars in England. 
Mr. W. 8S. Douglas, who has studied the 
subject very y, is about to publish a 
volume entitled Cromwell’s Scottish Cam- 
paigns (1650-51) in which he claims to throw 
fresh light on the Northern wars,, and to 
present new information which has not been 
available hitherto. The volume will be 
published immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Grant Ricnarps will publish earl. 

in September a book which will help to 

a gap in current literature. We have many 
able works with regard to ancient monastic 
bodies, but there has been some reticence 
about modern monasticism. Mr. Joseph 
M’Cabe, the author of Zwelve Years in a 
Monastery, is issuing, through Mr. Grant 
Richards, a further work, entitled Life in a 
Modern Monastery. The book consists of a 
series of sketches in a light and popular 


style, without introducing the controversial 
element, of the daily life of modern monks. 


‘No woman has done it yet,” a quotation 
from Mr. George Meredith, is the motto 
on the title-page of Wives in Exile, Mr. 
William Sharp’s new novel, which Mr. 
Grant Richards will immediately publish. 
The comedy is that of an altogether un- 
conventional experience, and deals with the 
adventures of two charming women, who, 
taking advantage of the absence of their 
husbands, go on a cruise through Ireland to 
the West of Scotland, and thence through 
Highland waters to the Hebrides, in a 
yacht commanded by themselves, and with 
& crew composed entirely of women. Their 
pursuit by their husbands affords exciting 
experiences. 


Tue fourth and final volume of the Register 
Book of Marriages belonging to the Partsh of 
St. George, Hanover Square, co. Middlesex, 
has just been issued by the Harleian Society 
to its members. The years embraced in 
this volume are 1824 to 1837, carrying them 
down to the time when the Civil Registra- 
tion Act of 1836 came into force, by which 
all marriages are entered at Somerset House, 
and can be inspected there. The work has 
been edited by G. J. Armytage, Esq., F.8.A., 
the Honorary Secretary of the Society ; and 
a carefully compiled index completes an 
interesting and valuable genealogical 
volume, 


Next week will be ready Literary Byways 
by Mr. William Andrews. One of the 
chenees will deal with rejected books of 
real worth by short-sighted publishers’ 
readers, and should interest not a few 
would-be authors. 


| AUTHORS and their PENS. 


DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor 
of the ‘“‘ Windsor Magazine’’: ‘I 
wrote both my books on Gladstone 
with my beloved ‘Swan’; and not 
only these vols., but many columns 
lately which have had to be penned 
in railway carriages, where your pen 
is just as excellent as when used on 
terra firma.”’ 

HALL CAINE: ‘I wrote the ‘ Manx- 
man’ with the Swan Pen.”’ 

8._R. CROCKETT: ‘Your Gold Pen 
suits me most admirably.’’ 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 
** You may like to know I used this 
pen from the days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ’’ (1857). 

PHIL MAY : “It is the most successful 
pen I have ever used.”’ 

W. R. BRADLAUGH: “I write over 
8,000 words a day, and your pens 
are a perfect boon.”’ 

*“*¢TOBY’S DIARY’ 
with it.” _ 2 

Send for Illustrated List, §c., to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the Swan 
Fountain Pen. 
93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street, London , 
and s Exchange Street, Manchester. 


daily written 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S LIST. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS, GREEN & (00. have much pleasure in 
announcing that they are now publishing an entirely NEW AND 
COMPLETE EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LORD 


MACAULAY, namely, 


THE ALBANY EDITION. 


This Edition will be included in Messrs. Longmen’s ‘SILVER LIBRARY,” which is now 
being reissued in a NEW STYLE OF BINDING, gilt lett-red, with half-flat backs. This Edition 
will be complete in Twelve Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each, and wi!l be 
printed from new Small Pica type upon specially made Antique Wove Paper. 


EACH VOLUME WILL CONTAIN A PORTRAIT SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THIS EDITION. 


ORDER OF PUBLICATION. 


Vos. 
July HISTORY of ENGLAND .. .. .. bn BE ae 1 and 2. 
August 33 ” aes ass bet be sie esa 8 and 4. 
September ” ” eee fee eee ee eee rrr} rryy 5 and 6. 
October ESSAYS and BIOGRAPHIES “5 vee wee wee eee ee and 8, 
November ” 7 es ie vis 2s is ne fae we = Qand 10, 
December SPEBROHES, LAYS of ANOIENT ROMB, &c., and INDEX ll and 12. 


*,* An EDITION DE LUXE, consisting of 250 Copies, will also be issued, 
with 86 extra Portraits (48 in all). 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
SIXTH EDITION, NOW READY, THOROUGHLY REVISED, with 65 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


CRICKET. 


By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. 
With Contributions by ANDREW LANG, W. G. GRACE, R. A. H. MITCHELL, and F. GALE. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.—New Volune. 
Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


With 12 Illustrations by J. E. Grace, and from specially prepared Photographs, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE TROUT. 


By the MARQUESS OF GRANBY. 


With Chapters on the BREEDING of TROUT, by Col. H. CUSTANCE; and COOKERY, 
by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


GENERAL SIR RICHARD MEADE and the FEUDATORY 


STATES of CENTRAL and SOUTHERN INDIA; a Record of Forty-three Years’ Service as Soldier, Political 
Officer, and Administrator. By THOMAS HENRY THORNTON, C.8.I1., D.C.L., sometime Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Work of Colonel Sir Robert Sandeman.” With Portrait, 
Map, and Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


THE MAKING of RELIGION. By Andrew Lang. 8vo, 12s. 


“Mr, Lang writes in an interesting fashion upon an interesting subject........He is the leader of a most brilliant 
rally in behalf of what may be called the older way of looking at the origin of human religion, and has shown that in 
the light of the most recent results of anthropological study, many & popular cut-and-dry theory of the present time may 
require to be reconsidered.”— Glasgow Herald. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, M.A, 


Honorary Master in Engineering, Dublin University, Author of ‘Across the Pampas and the Andes,” &c. 
Crown &vo, 66. : 
“The author bas such a fund of unquenchable Irish humour that he never fails to entertain. He gives a most lively 
account of his manifold adventures......8ome of his anecdotes are delightfully fresh and original.”— Pall Malt Gazette. 


NEW STORY BY MRS. WALFORD. 


LEDDY MARGET. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. Smith,” 


“Iva Kildare,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“Mra, Walford has seldom given us anything better than this picture of a lovable yet unconventional old age.” 
Spectator. 


“Mrs. L. B. Walford has not written anything so charming as ‘ Leddy Marget,’ since her earlier books,” 
Manchester Guardian. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


REISSUE OF 


STANFORD'S 
COMPENDIUM 


GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


ENLARGED, AND IN GREAT PART REWRITTEN. 
In 12 Volumes, with New Illustrations and Maps, 15s. each. 


“The new issue of ‘ Stanford’s Compendium of Geography 
of Travel’ is @ publication of great value, and contains, in 
convenient form, the latest geographical resalts of travel 
and research adequately treated. Not only is the informa- 
tion accurate, but the form in which the work is produced 
is admirable, and English g may be proud of such 
a series. It is useful for educational purposes and for 
reference, and plearant to the general reader."’—Athenaum. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, cloth, 158. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


VOL. IL. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By HENRY GANNETT, 
Ohief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey. 
With 16 Maps and 72 Illustrations. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED OF THE 
NEW SERIES INOLUDE:— 


NORTH AMERICA.—Vol I. CANADA 
‘and NEWFOUNDLAND. By SAMUEL EDWARD 
DAWSON, Litt.D. (Laval), ¥.B.8.0. With 18 Maps 


and 90 Il ons. 
“<The general scope and execution of the work, like those 
of its predecessors, are admirable.” — Athenaum. 
“he author bas done his work thoroughly, giving a 
fuller and more satisfactory account of the Dominion than 
has previously been published.” — Geographical Journal. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol. I. AUSTRALIA 
and NEW ZEALAND. ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, LL.D., D.O.L., F.B.8. With Numerous 
Maps and I!lustrations. 

“To the general reader, and especially to the subdivision 
of that extensive genus included in the term ‘intending 
visitors’ to Australia, Dr. Wallace’s book may be confidently 
recommended.” —Saturday Review. 


AUSTRALASIA.—Vol II MALAYSIA 
and the PACIFIC ARCHIPELAGOES. By F. H. H. 
GUILLEMARBD, M.D., Author of ‘The Cruise of the 
Marchesa.” With numerous Maps end Illustrations. 

“ Dr. Guillemard’s volume is certainly the most interest- 
ing and accurate account extant on the tropical portion of 
the Bastern Archipelago.” —Nature. 


AFRICA—Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. 


By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8., Author of “* Asia ” in 
game Series, “‘ Eastern Geography,” &c. With 9 Maps 
and 77 Illustrations. 

“The preparation of the book must have involved 
immense and original labour, for the volume in the former 
series by the late Keith Johnston has been entirely super- 
seded. Mr. Keene is to be complimented on the manner in 
which he has discharged his task.” —Glasgow Herald. 


AFRICA.—Vol. II. SOUTH AFRICA. 
By A. U. KEANE, F.B.G.8., Author of “ North Africa” 
in same Series, ‘Eastern Geography,” &c. With 
11 Maps and 92 Illustrations. 7 

“an admirable repertory, not merely of geographical 
information proper, but of so much of history, ethnography, 
and polit vicisaitudes as is required to illustrate and 
explain the geography.”"— Times. 


ASIA—Vol. I NORTHERN and 
RASTERN ASIA, CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKES- 
TAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, and JAPAN. 
By A, H. KBANE, F.B.G.8. With 8 Maps and 
91 Mlustrations. 

““ Mr, Keane, with practised skill, has brought together a 
wide and moet impressive array of facts and statistics, and 
his book has the additional advantage of numerous illua- 
trations, a copious index, and a singularly fine set of 
coloured maps.”’— Speaker. 


ASIA—Vol. Il SOUTHERN and 
WESTERN ASIA, AFGHANISTAN, INDIA, INDO- 
OHINA, MALAY PENINSULA, TURKEY in ASIA, 
ARABIA, and PERSIA. By A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.8. 
With 7 Maps and 89 Illustrations. 

“Like the first volume, it has been almost entirely recast, 
and to a large extent rewritten. The two volumes forma 
moet useful summary of the geography of what is in some 
respects the most interesting of all the continents."’"— Times. 


“BUROPE” and “CENTRAL and 800TH 
AMERICA” are in active preparation. 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 


26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S8.W. 
Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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JULY NUMBER NOW READY.—1s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


ContENts. 
THE TREASURY OFFICER’S WOOING. 
Lows. Chapters VII.-IX. 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. By A. F. Davinson. 
NAPOLEON and JOSEPHINE at BAYONNE. By Lieut - 
Colonel Hirt James. 
A GENERATION of VIPERS. By Awprrw Lane, 
THE SPANISH PEOPLE. By Cuaartzs Enwarves. 


A COMEDY of PIRACY. By A. H. Norway. 
sites i ee pores: By 8. G. Tacttentyrs. IV. The 


TOs oEAORSIRD in MAY. By Jostrg Truman. 
THE GOORKHA SOLDIER. By Major Pranst. 
A LETTER to the EDITOR. 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


Tllustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains— 


By Order of the Admiral. 
An Iilustrated Story of Cuban Filibustering. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, 

Confederate Commerce-Destroyers. 
I. The Taliahassee’s Dash into New York Waters. 
1I. The Eventful Cruise of the Florida. ; 

Holy Week in Seville. 
By STEPHEN BONSAL. With Pictures by JOSEPH 
PENNELL, 

Equality. 
By the Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 

be, be. 


By Cxrcru - 


By | 


i 


THE JULY NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


Tilustrated, price 1s., contains— 
Ceremonies and Etiquette of a Man- 


of-War 
By Lieut. PHILIP ANDREWS, U.8.N. 
Some Ships of the U.S. Navy. 
By B. WEBSCER. 


The Buccaneers and Pirates. 
By FRANK R. STOCK’ 


And numerous other aie Sor the Young. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Panny Lonpon. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Eptrep gy W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY. 
Ford STANMORE GoM 
SOME STRAY MR. GLADSTONE. By Hewry 


Sr. Joun Raines, J. BR DL. 
arAcoMO. "LEOPARD. "By W. Knox Jonnsoy. 
WEI-HAI-WEI, OUR LATEST LEASEHULD POSSESSTON. 


r. 
ee pu eDe and CHEAP pope By Crartes 3. Parker. 
A DIBSOLVING EMPIRE. Rgearels W. Hirst. 
THE in DEINE TSLANDE sy Lucy M. J. Gar: 
THE THEATRE in its RELATION 4 the | BTATE. By Sir Sir Hewny 


D. 
EDMON oD and JEAN Sn te 3 oe Avovstin Fiton. 
‘IEREDITY asa SOCIAL es 

YRENC _ OMEN’ in FRENCH IN USTRY: By Mdlle. Yerra 


CAN re ae OUR OWN AT SEA? Hon. T. A. Brassey. 
THE Wom 'S FAOFORY DEPARTMENT. By Mrs. H. J. 


TEXNA! 

COINCIDENCES. | By Right Hon. Prof. F. Max MULuER. 

Is TH GLO-AMERICAN UNDERSTANDING? By 
Taine = 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrurrep, Londou. 
NEW SERIES. No. 2%. Price 3a. JULY, 1998. 
MIND. 
A Quarterly Review eae Peycholo ology and Philosophy. 


With the Co-operation of ieee "a° sioner Dr. BE. Catan, Dr. Vewx, 
Dr. Warp, and Prot. a3 B. TrtcHener, 


Corr: 
ar THE ESSENCE of REVENG aE. Dr. E. RATER MARK. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY. Prof. E. B. Trrcnener. 
rt ite REGULATE of DESCARTES IJ; (Conelusion.) Borcr. 


IV. A CONTRIBUTION towards an IMPROVEMENT ip 
ae CHO: reasons METHOD.—III. (Conctusion.) W. 


cDove. 
Vv. THE DIALMoricaL METHOD.—IIL (Conolusion.) Prof. 
VI. CRITICAL NOTICES = 
A, E. H. Love, retical M. echanics,” &o. 
a. Batowigks {Balted by by), ** Johannis Gynt’ Tractatus 
ues Linpsay. 
W. Lutoatar weki, “The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic.” 
F. Pillon, La Philosophie dé Charles Secrétan.” H. Barer. 
VII. NEW BOOKS. 
vi. AL. SHILUBOBHICAT: PERIODICALS, 


eae & Noraate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London 
Wo, Houth Frederick Street, Nainburgh + and 7. Broad Streets Oxford. 


MR. GLADSTONE. B 


By 


JULY. 
WINDSOR MAGAZINE 
CONTAINS 
_ CONAN DOYLE’S NEW STORY, 

§* PHAROS.” 

By GUY BOOTHBY. 

&e., &e. 


JUST READY. SIXPENCE. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 993.—JULY, 1898,—9s. 6d. 


Sxvenry Yrazs at Westuinater, by the Right Hon. Sir 
John R. Mowbray, Bart., M.P.—Srewa, by Mrs. Oliphant.— 
Cuecewatep: A Linnzus or tax Htnpvu Kvusa.—Tae 
Sprctat Atreaction or Gour—A Gerat NatoRaurst.— 
Joun Sptexpip, by Neil Munro. Chaps. xxix.-xxxi.— 
Karr: A Mopgst Surcaet.—Tae Meprcan Woman un 
Fiction.—‘Tae Rure” at Covent Garver, by Ian 
Malcolm, M.P.—A Sotpixe or Fortcme in tae Fast.—At 
THE Fatt or tar Curran, by J. B. 3.— Pioneers oF 
Commerce.—Me. Guapstoms. 


WILLIAM BLAOK WOOD & SONS, Eoinsunen anp Lonnon. 


NOW READY. Price DY: Exice Sevenpence: 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JUNE 


Coxtarns— 


THE JEW IN MODERN LIFE. 
THE FUTURE ie ann BINSST CYCLING ROUTE IN 
' E WORLD. | By Joux Foster-Praser. 
or \! oun AFRICAN GUANU ISLANDS. 
i COMPLETE STORIES BY 
ELECTRICAL HAROLD. BINDLUSS, KE. axp H, HERON, 


axp CHARLES LES BDWARDES. 


ENGINEERING. | JOHN BUCHAN’S SERIAL STORY. 
JOHN BURNET OF BARNS. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for JUNE 
CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


FOR JULY. PRICE ONE ae te 

THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. I.-IV. 

THE HUMOURS OF MUSICAL LIFE. By 
Miss Maude Valerie White. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC. By Garnet Smith. 
FIGHTS for the FLAG.—|THE FIGHT that LOST 

VII. Wellington at Sala-} JERUSALEM. By 

wane By the Rev. W.H.| Sranter Lanx-Poorz. 


ITCHETT. ANTHONY BLIGHT. By 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: an| 8. Bartna-Govu.p. 
envartary Study. By|A QUACK’S TRIUMPH. 


W. B. Durrietp. THE CASTLE INN. Chaps. 
HAVANA in 1870, By} XXIV.-XXVI. By Stamury 
Franx T. Bucurn. WrymMan. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS MACMILLAN & COS 


NEW WORK ON CUBA. 
CUBA: Past and Present By 


RICHARD DAVEY, Author of “ The Sultan and His 
Subjects.” With Portraits, Pineeres ont and Maps. 
Large crown 8vo. ie [In a few days. 


NEW WORK ON ANIMAL PSYOHOLOGY. 


THE PLAY of ANIMALS: being a 
Psychological and Biological Study of Animal Life and 
Instinct. By Professor KARL GROOS of BASEL, 
With a Preface bs Professor J. MARK 
Crown 8yvo, [Newt week. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ; GADSHILL DICKENS, 


| writers of fiction. 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE FOREST LOVERS: 


A Romanoe. 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
BRITISH WEEKLY,—‘‘Mr. Maurice Hewlett hos 


ALDWIN. | produced in this volume a masterpiece, and at one 


bound has taken his place in the front rank of our - 
No finer prose has been written in 


HARD TIMES, A HOLIDAY | this generation thar some passages of ‘The Forst 


ROMANCE, HUNTED. DOWN, 

SILVERMAR'S EXPLANATION, with the original 
Tllustrations py FRED WALKER, and additional ones 
drawn 5; special ly for the volume by Mr. MAURICE 
GREIFFENHAGEN. BScuare crown 8vo, 68. [Ready. 


and GEORGE Lovers.’ 


aways 'f appreciation of physical and moral 
beauty remains among us, Maur'ce Hewlett's romance 
will be widely read, and will hold a place in English 
literature when the books that are running Into th ir 


THE NEW VOLUME OF THE CENTENARY CARLYLE. | hundredth thousand are forgotten."’ 


FREDERICK the GREAT. Vol. VIIL,, 


with 2 Photogravure Portraits. Square crown 8vo, 
8s 6d. (Ready. 
Completing “ Frederick the Great.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpon. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE New and 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up leans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for nsea finely flavoured powder—" Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stampe.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 


POET’S WALK. 


An Introduction to English Poetry, chosen and 
arranged 


By MOWBRAY MORRIS. 
Revised Edition. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Super royal 16mo, 2s. 6d. net. 


PERSEPHONE, and other Poems 
By CHARLES CAMP TARELLI. 


SPEOTATOR.—“ There is true promige and a very con. 
siderable amount of performance inthe poems of Mr. Camp 
Tarelli......The poem on ‘Catullus’ is very beautiful.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lnnrep, Lonpon. 


lJ. W. ARROWSMITH'S LIST. 
BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 


TISKA. 6s. Marie Corelli. 
CRICKET. 6s. W. G. Grace. 
KINGS of CRICKET. 3s. 6d. 

Richard Daft. 


| PETER STEELE, Cricketer. 3s. 64. 
H. G. Hutchinson. 
| | FIGHTING for FAVOUR. _ 8, 64. 


W. G. Tarbet. 
JK. POINT of VIEW. 


3s. 6d. 
Caroline Fothergill. 
LEGENDS of the WHEEL. 2s. 6d. 
Arthur Waugh. 
win DYGAP. 1s. Theo. Douglas. 
WILLow and LEATHER. 1s. 


E. V. Lucas. 
| At the SIGN of the WICKET. Is. 
E. B. V. Christian. 
; TOLD in the PAVILION. 1s. 
Alfred Cochrane. 
How's THAT? is. Harry Furniss. 
BATTING, Bowling, and Fielding. 1s. 
W. G. Grace. 
ATs on CRICKET. 6d. Richard Daft. 


| [THE HANDWRITING of Mr. GLAD- 
STONE from Boyhood to Old Age. 6d. 
J. Holt Schooling. 


Buisto.: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
: Lonpow: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 


No. 1866.—New Sens. 


CATALOGUES. 


—_ 
PoOskEIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., #7, BOHO SQUARE. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 30, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 7 and 29 West 8rd Street, New 
York, and 4, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
ttention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
Presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RB. 
eel eee 
Publica’ re 
elding and covering 8, 16, 24, or shpat Touaheton Operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


th 
and Pabaapon paotemises for Bditortal Oflces, free. Advertising 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
re, Rae Bente tt Ffeenoe. — addr, 


'[YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with accuracy and despatoh. 
al Copying, Tracing, Translating, 
8. Type-written Mimeographed Coptes, &0., &0.—The Misses 
London, E.C. 


WANTED. Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
Apply Acapzmy Office, @, Chancery Beanie on. cl A eno 


T ITERARY RESKARCH.—A Gentleman, 

4 experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in sec ing Work 
through the Press, Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
Spanish.—_Apply, by letter, to D. ©, Datuas, 5, Furnival Street, 
London B.C, 


(CABRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or by being Run into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. —Iupertac Accipent, Live 
ano Gexeeat Inscrance Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
SW. Agente wanted. 
— 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


N kK, 


Tw ; 
mapaio on demands CENT INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
SPRL CENT. oo CURRENT MeAQCOUNTS, on the minimum 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Vor the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed om 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSB 
FOR TWO COIWEAS PER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR VIVE SHILLINGS FER MONTE. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
PRANOIS RAVENSOROFT Manager. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


Our and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) ‘are for Students not 
under 16 years of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both 
Colleges are held in September, and the Sessions commence in October. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respeotive Colleges, or 
from the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, E.C. 


CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exuinition Roan, 8.W.) 


A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 
16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fees for a fall 
Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Professors— 


Civil and Mechanical Engineering W. C0. Unwiy, F.R.8., M.Inst.C.E. 
Physics and Blectrical Engineering f w. PARR" F.RS., Past Pros. 


Chemistry se tes : as FB Agusraono, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Mechanics and Mathematics . 0. Heyaict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.8. 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Lxoxarp Sracer, Ciry Roan, E.C.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 

under 14 years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical 

Industries, Fees, £15 per Session, Professors— 


Physica and Electrical Ruginssring 8. P, Taowrsox, D.80., FBS. 
Mechanical _ Engineeri and(W. F. Dasy, MLA. B.8e., 
‘Mathematics { MIME” 


Chemistry Se ine 


Jouyx Watney, Hon. Sec: a 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
M IDDLE 


SEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
(HOUNSLOW DISTRICT). 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
WANTED. by the above Committee a LECTURER in FRENCH 
and a LEOTURER in GERMAN, 


-- R. Meupora, F.B.8,, F.1.C. 


hi 
Applications, with copies of testimonials, references, &c., to be sent 
on or before Saturday, July 16th, 1898, to 
A. GOW, B.Sc,, Organising Secretary. 
The County High School, Isleworth. 


Le I YO WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 


the vivilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition. — 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


AR Y, 


extent 


I ONDON LIBR 
ST. JAMESS SQUARE, &.W. 
Patros-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Parsipext—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Prestpents—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B, 
Taustrees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFP, Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
The Library contains about 170,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subsc ription, £3 a year: Life- 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are ‘allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from 
10 to half-past 6. CATALOGUE, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8yo, 
price 218,; to Members, 16s. 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ASTELS by J. HERBERT McNAIR.— 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN at Mr. R. GUTEKUNSTS 
GALLERY, 16, King Street, St. James's. 8. W. Admission, including 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 


Just published, Svo, illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 


price 15s, 
[HE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S LAND 
TENURES and the OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOIA by LORD 

SELKIRK’'sS SETTLERS, with a List of Grantees 
the Company By ARCHER MARTIN, Es 
the Canadian Bar 

*.* The illustrations include Portrait of Prince 
first Charter was granted by Charles the Seconc é 
Hudson's Bay House, London; Map of As« 
<; Map of Lands conveyed by Indian Chiefs 
Amos's Plan of Red River Settlement in 1416; Plan 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers in 1838, 


London; Wa. Crowes & Sons 


under the Earl and 
» Barrister-at-Law (of 


of the Forks of 


Limited 27 Fleet Street 


Price 8d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH KOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 


COUNTRY 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratisand 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovruzep at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 PP.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIBD’S SHLHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, Nzw Oxvorp Sreest; 241, Bomrrox Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quuzw Vrotorts Steext, E.C., Lowpon; and 

at Bastonw Ancapr, Mancugsrer. 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 


PORTRAIT OF 
VICTOR BAILLOT. 


AGED 105 YEARS, 
LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO, 
Painted by the French Military Painter, 
PAUL GROLLERON. 


Mention Honorable, 1882, 

Hédaille 36 Classe, 1886. 

Médaile Bronze Exposition Universelie, 1889. 
Médaille 26 Classe, 1804, Hors Concours, 


VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Davant at the Siege of 


Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1898, aged 105 years, 

Portrait was painted last year (life size), canvas 8 ft, x6}. Th 
intellect of the old warrior was preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He isers, with blue gaiters; 
seated on an old yellow w bed-ourtsin as back 
ground—a plaster | he old chest of drawers 
and he wears his Legion of Honour decorations and Medal of 
St. Helena. 


The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Oritica 
in Paris and London, 


“address, J.M.R., care of the Publishers of “Tue Acapruy,” 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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OLIPHANT, ANDERSON &FERRIER'S| WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S| ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


LIsT. 


FAMOUS SCOTS SERIES.—New Volume. 
Price 1s. 6d. each; or cloth extra, 2s. 6d., gilt top. 


WILLIAM DUNBAR. By Oliphant 
SMEATON. 

“This vivid, picturesque book unquestionably throws 
light on one of the most brilliant periods in the annals of 
Bcotland.”’—Speaker. 

List of the Series on application. 21 vols. published. 


LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 
Short Studies of Great Authors in the Nineteenth 
Century. By P. WILSON, M.A. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

Contents: Ralph Waldo Emerson—Carlyle and Fmeraon : 
a Comparison—James Russell Lowell—George Eliot—Mrs. 
Browning—Robert Browning—Matthew Arnold — Herbert 
Spencer—John Ruskin. 

The Bookman says: ‘Mr. Wilson's book will find, as it 
deserves, many readers, and those who take their opinions 
from it will not be led far wrong.” : 2 

‘It would be hardly possible to get a better introduction 
and guide to the literature of the Victorian era than these 
short studies.” — Leith Herald, 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 
BIBLE CHARACTERS: Gideon to 


Absalom. By Rev. ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., 
Moderator of the Free Church of Se»tland. Post 8vo, 
price 3s. 6d. : 


CHRISTIANITY and the PROGRESS 


of MAN, as Illustrated by Modern Missions, By W. 
DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN KNOX and HIS HOUSE. By 


CHARLES J. GUTHRIE, Q.C, Joint-Author of “ The 
Memoir of Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Post 8vo, with 80 
Iilustrations, cloth extra, 2s. ; paper boards, 1s. net. 
The Scotsman says: ‘It is an altogether modest and 
unpretentious work, yet it comprises practically all the 
chief tacts relating to the great reformer, and tells what is 
to be told concerning the old house in the Canongate and 
its well-cherished traditions.” 


NEW SERIES OF SHILLING COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


BY REEDS and RUSHES. By Esme 


_8TUART, Author of ‘‘Claudea‘s Island,” ‘‘ Virginie’s 
Husband,” &c, Cloth extra, 1s., with Frontispiece. 


“ A tale in Esmé Stuart's most popular style.” 


Hearth and Home, 
PATERSON’S 
TOURISTS’ 
GUIDE BOOKS. 


Intending Tourists in Switzerland, the Rhineland, Scot- 
land, &c., will find PATERSON’S GUIDES among the 


best and cheapest in the market. They are handy, well 
aps, Plans, and 


arranged, up-to-date, and full of 
Illustrations, 
CONTINENTAL. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to Switzerland. 
With 10 Maps and Plans. New Edition. Cloth, ls 6d. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Rhine 
— ly Provinces. With 13 Maps and Plans. Cloth, 
8. je 


SCOTLAND. 
Paterson’s Handy Guide to Scotland. 


Revised and Enlarged. With 13 Maps and Plans, and 
Earerons Illustrations. Linen fibre covers, 1s.; cloth, 


2s. 

Paterson's Handy Guide to Edinburgh. 
Revised and Corrected, with new Plan of the City and 
Inustrations, Linen fibre covers, 6d.; clotb, 1s. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Glasgow, 


the Clyde, and Land of Burns. With Pian of Glas- 
gow, Map of the Clyde, and Illustrations. Linen fibre 
covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Tros-. 
sachs and the Lakes and Glens of Central S8cot- 
land. With Map and Illustrations. Linen fibre 
covers, 6d. ; cloth limp, 1s. 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to the Land of 
Scott and Southern Counties of Scotland. With 
Map and IUustrations. Linen fibre covers, 6d. ; cloth, 1s, 

Paterson’s Handy Guide to Orkney and 
Shetiand With Map. Linen fibre covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s, 

LONDON, 


Paterson’s Handy Guide to London and THE SEASONS OF A LIFE. 


Suburbs. With 2 Maps. Linen fibre covers, 6d.; cloth, 1s. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C ; ana Edinburgh. 


Announcements. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 430 pp., price 7s. 6d. 


A Study of the Saviour 
in the Newer Light ; 


A PRESENT-DAY STUDY OF 
JESUS CHRIST. 
By ALEXANDER ROBINSON, B.D., 
Formerly Minister of the Parish of Kilmun, Argyleshire, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Semitic Influence in 
Hellenic Mythology. 


With special Reference to the Recent Mythological 
bi hsed of Professor Max MULLER and Mr. ANDREW 
G. 


‘By ROBERT BROWN, Junior, F.S8.A., 
M.R.A.S., &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8yo, buckram, price 1s. 
net, printed on antique paper. 


PERSONAL AND FAMILY 
PRAYERS. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh ; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


List. 


Now Ready, the SECOND EDITION of 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER’S NEW STORY, 
In 1 vol., cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE PRICE OF A WIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘A BLAMELESS WOMAN.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


THREE EDITIONS IN TEN DAYS of 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THE EYE of ISTAR,” 
“WHOSO FINDETH a WIFE,” &c. 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONKS OF 
THE HOLY TEAR 


By the AUTHOR of “LAZARUS.” 


BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 


WARNED OFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE RACE of TO-DAY.” 


By H. FALCONER ATLEE. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


UNFORESEEN TENDENOIES of DEMOC- 
Large 


RACY. By EVWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN, 
crown 8vo, 63, net, 

TWO NATIVE NARRATIVES of the 
MUTINY in DELHI. Translated from the Originals 
by the late CHARLES THEOPILUS METCALFE, 
C.8.I. (Bengal Civil Service). Demy 8vo, with large 
Map and 2 Portraits, 12s. 


TRAVELS and LIFE in ASHANTI and 
JAMAN. By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN, Fally Illus- 
trated and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART. By 
R. DE LA SIZERANNE, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 128. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By Jobn Hollings- 
HEAD. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


DANTE'S TEN HBAVENS: a Study in the 
Paradiso. By EDMUND GARDNER. Demy 8v0, 12s. 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM TERRISS. By 
A.J. SMYTHE. Fully Mlustrated. Demy 8vo, 128, td. 


ON PLAIN and PEAK. Sport in Bohemia 
and Tyrol. By R. LL. HODGSON. Illusirated by 
H.8.H. Princess May of Thurn and Taxis, and from 
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REVIEWS. 


TWO OF DRAKE’S CAMPAIGNS. 


The Spanish War, 1585-1587. Edited by 
Julian 8. Corbett, LL.M. (Printed for 
the Navy Records Society, 1898.) 


hae latest publication of the admirable 
Navy Records Society is a batch of 


papers relating to a couple of very in- 
teresting episodes in the maritime history 
of the sixteenth century. Drake’s two 
expeditions against the coasts and colonial 
possessions of Spain, in the years im- 
mediately preceding the sailing of the 
Armada, have only recently been regarded 
in their proper powpeaaees The singe- 
ing of the King of Spain’s beard, by 
the brilliant dash at Cadiz in 1587, has 
been commonly represented as a sort of 
iratical raid of a meritorious character, 
Intended mainly to annoy and irritate the 
Spaniards, and to inspire them with a due 
respect for the skill and daring of the 
English seamen. It is only since naval 
strategy has been seriously studied by 
modern historians that the real aim and 
justification of this enterprise have been 


apparent. Drake, with his marvellous and 
intuitive gr of the true principles of 
maritime warfare, had objects much more 


serious than those of merely inflicting a 
ee amount of purposeless destruction 
and loss upon the enemy. He desired to 
cuipple the arms of Philip in the preparation 
of the fleet and army destined for the 
invasion of Britain, to render the junction 
of the various squadrons of the Armada 
difficult, if not impossible; to hamper the 
Spanish mobilisation, and to delay the con- 
centration of the land and sea forces of the 
Armada long enough to enable Elizabeth 
and her counsellors to put the defences of 
England into a more dequate condition of 
efficiency. In point of fact, the attack upon 
Cadiz and the destruction of Spanish ships 
under the very guns of the fortress, which 
impressed Drake’s contemporaries by its 
superb audacity, was only an incident in the 
scheme of operations. The essence of the 
prvicct was the seizure of Cape St. Vincent 
y the English squadron. From that most 
valuable point dappui the English com- 
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mander could threaten, distract, and divide 
the forces of his enemies, leave them in 
constant uncertainty as to his movements, 
and send them continually skurrying about 
the seas in search of him, instead of attend- 
ing to their own business of making ready 
the great invading armament and getting 
the widely scattered military contingents 
aboard the ships. 

Drake’s position on the inside line of the 
Spanish maritime communications gave him 
the choice of attacking where he pleased, of 
menacing the hostile fleets in detail, and of 
engaging the utmost efforts of the Spanish 
admirals in a futile attempt to watch him. 
They never knew when or whether he 
might not turn his ships towards Cadiz or 
the Azores, the “Indies” or the Tagus. 
The result was that when at length Santa 
Cruz put to sea, in order to save the gold 
fleet from Drake’s attack at the Azores, 
Drake was already safely back at Plymouth, 
with the great carrack, San Felipe, the 
King of Spain’s own East Indiaman, in his 
posesion If the Spaniards of our day 

ad read their own naval and military 
history properly, they could have learnt a 
lesson ‘hich might have been of consider- 
able value to shea during the past few 
months. Drake’s operations showed how 
much can be done by a comparatively small 
squadron, handled.with judgment and good 
seamanship, to impede the mobilisation of 
fleets far superior in all the apparent 
elements of strength. The English admiral 
did not, indeed, prevent the eventual as- 
sembly and departure of the Armada; but 


he gave the English Government a breathing 


space, and he so crippled nee ie resources 
that the great fleet, when it di 

far less formidable than it might otherwise 
have been. 

In Mr. Julian Corbett’s lucidly written 
and careful Introduction the lessons of this 
campaign, which, he says, may be regarded 
as founding an epoch in our naval history, 
are thus summed up: 


‘First, we have the birth of a sound and 
intelligent strategy as distinguished from the 
crude cross-raiding of the Middle Ages; 
secondly, we have the final demonstration of 
the superiority of the sailing warship to the 
time-honoured galley, even on its own ground ; 
and, thirdly, the commencement of real naval 

iscipline, and the institution of the naval 
court-martial.”’ 


The second point is another of the in- 
teresting analogies between the conditions 
of naval warfare in the past and the present. 
The galley bore to the sailing ship much the 
same relation that the floating battery or 
coast-defence ironclad does to the pee: going 
battleship. In smooth water and in land- 
locked harbours the galley was supposed to 
have a formidable advantage; but the 
superior gunnery, the loftier gun-platforms, 
and the better handling of the northern 
vessels told decisively. ‘‘ We have now,”’ said 
Drake, ‘tried by experience the galleys’ 
fight, and I assure you that these, Her 
Majesty’s four ships, will make no account of 
twenty of them.” And this, although at 
Cadiz, the galleys fought under exceptionally 
favourable circumstances, with the guns of 
the shore batteries to support them, and the 
English squadron “riding in a narrow 


manoouvre. 
machine, which can only be used near land 
—whether it take the form of galley, fire- 


id sail, was: 
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gut,” and with scarcely room enough to 
But the smooth-water fighting 


ship, or, we may add, torpedo boat—has 
never been held in much respect by British 
sailors, whose belief is fixed to the ship of 
war that can go to sea, and keep the sea, in 
all weathers. 

The third point noticed by Mr. Corbett— 
the commencement of modern naval dis- 
cipline—is elucidated in some of the papers 
published in this volume. Drake, who was 
not always quite happy in his relations with 
his lieutenants, came near to repeating in 
his Cadiz campaign the tragedy of his 
voyage of circumnavigation. is Vice- 
Admiral, William Borough, like Thomas 
Doughty, was accused by him of insubordi- 
nation, and was placed under arrest aboard 
his own ship, the Zton. Before the squadron 
reached the Azores, the Zion’s crew mutinied 
and insisted on taking the ship home. 
Drake, who believed that Borough was at 
the bottom of this desertion, empannelled a 
jury on board the fleet, and got Borough and 
allthe superior officers of the Zion sentenced 
to death. It would have gone hard with 
them if they had fallen into the hands of 
the fiery little Admiral outside the Queen's 
dominions. As a matter of fact, they got 
safe home, and Borough obtained the oppor- 
tunity of justifying himself in a series of 
documents now published for the firsttime. 
The authors of Mr. Laird Clowes’s Naval 
History say that the justice of Drake’s 
charges against Borough cannot be discussed, 
as the vice-admiral’s formal reply is not on 
record; but it has been preserved in the 
Lansdowne MSS., and is given in this 
volume. The whole episode shows, as Mr. 
Corbett judiciously observes, that both 
parties to the quarrel had something to say 
for the view they took. Borough was a 


representative of the old slow - going 
school of tactics, as well as the old 
idea that naval discipline did not 


require the absolute, unquestioning obedi- 
ence of the subordinate to the superior 
officer. By the traditions of the service the 
admiral did not take any important step 
without consulting a council of war. Even 
as late as the middle of the next century, 
when Monk was left in sole command of the 
fleet by Deane’s death, he assured his 
council of war that its decisions should be 
as binding upon him as an Act of Parlia- 
ment: 


“ Discipline,” says Mr. Corbett, ‘‘ amongst 
officers was very lax in the sixteenth century, 
and the most important function of a com- 
mander-in-chief was, by the authority of his 
high rank, to maintain order among them and 
make them act together. He may almost be 
regarded as little more than the president of 
the council of war, and chief executive officer 
of the oligarchy of senior officers.” 


Drake, who knew that ‘a council of war 
never fights,” and who would probably have 
completely accepted Macaulay’s assertion 
that an army may sometimes be successfully 
commanded by a fool or a coward, but not 
by a debating society, treated his councils 
with scant respect, and barely paid them the 
compliment of communicating his decision to 
them. This perfunctory method of proceed- 
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ing wounded a steady-going old officer like 
Borough, as much as Drake’s daring 
strategy alarmed and disturbed him. But 
though Drake did not succeed in getting 
Borough punished (in fact, the vice-admiral, 
who was a very meritorious officer, got a 
command in the great campaign against the 
Armada) he had established the doctrine on 
which the efficiency of the Navy largely 
depends. The council of war, as we 
have just seen, continued to make itself 
felt; but, from Drake’s time onwards, 
the autocratic authority of the admiral 
over the fleet, or the captain over his 
ship, was generally accepted, and it be- 
came the custom to insert special judicial 
powers in the commissions of commanding 
officers, to enable them to try and punish 
insubordination among their inferiors. The 
precedents laid down by Drake in the case 
of Doughty, and afterwards in that of 
Borough, henceforth became part of the 
regular practice of the English service. In 
this, as in so much else, the valiant little 
Devon sailor was an innovator who has left 
@ permanent impress upon our naval organi- 
sation and development. 

The papers published by Mr. Corbett are 
chiefly of a very business-like character ; 
and though they are of extreme value from 
the fresh light they throw upon the adminis- 
tration, equipment, and management of our 
Elizabethan marine, they are poorer in 
personal details than most documents of 
the period. Here and there a characteristic 
touch comes out in Drake’s own despatches : 


‘‘There was never heard of so great a pre- 
paration as the King of Spain hath and doth 
continually prepare for invasion, yet no doubt 
but this which God hath suffered us to perform 
will breed great alteration. Cease not to pra 
continually, and provide strongly to defend to 
prevent the worst.” 


The last sentence is an Elizabethan version 
of ‘‘Put your trust in God and keep your 
powder dry,” and is typical of that com- 
bination of devotional enthusiasm and prac- 
tical judgment in which Drake, as in much 
else, anticipated Cromwell. 


A LITTLE FLEET OF SONG. 
Frresr ARTICLE. 


In the following columns we have dealt 
with nearly every little vessel of song that 
has found harbourage with us during the 
ast month or so. From each cargo we 
ve extracted one specimen, sometimes 
more. And even as we write others are 
sailing in and sailing in. 
The Shadow of Love. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Mosr notable of this little company of 
singers is Miss Armour. A year or s0 ago 
this lady gave us Thames Sonnets and 
Semblances; she now offers something more 
personal. The temperament revealed by 
these quiet, restrained lyrics is interesting 
and valuable for its sympathy and refine- 
ment. Miss Armour sees clearly and thinks 
well, and is ever alert for beauty. Her 


Margaret Armour. 


ag have a sweet gravity, and are graced 
y delicate literary skill, We quote ‘‘ The 
Footfall ” : 


‘‘ There was a merry step within the garden, 
When I was little, and the world was new, 
I never dreamed that it was Time, the warden, 
And that it was for him the roses grew, 
And pansies blue. 


Now, on the common road, with tramp of 
thunder, 
A foot I hear that does not turn or stay, 
And, after it, the tumult and the wonder 
Of  Dorrymng folk that throng, by night and 
y> 
The crowded way. 
Soon I shall reach an ample inn and olden, 
And lie at ease upon a quiet bed, 
No foot shall echo in the court withholden, 
And Time shall steal away with soundless 


tread 
When I am dead.”’ 


With this little book Miss Armour takes 
her place among women poets who deserve 
a hearing. Her illustrator, Mr. MacDougall, 
is not pleasing. 


A Ballad of Charity, and Other Poems. By 
Gerald Wallace. (David Douglas.) 


Mr. Wattacz has kindly, wholesome 
thoughts, and some felicity in expressing 
them. He, too, is grave, but he has not 
Miss Armour’s eye for the inner life. Here 
is one of Mr. Wallace’s quatrains : 


‘‘ Our Faith is like a wandering sailor boy, 
Who looks far. off across the turbulent main 
Towards his own dear country, and straight- 

way 
He is in spirit in his father’s home.” 


The simile is happily and poetically framed. 
Here is another tiny presentation of an 
idea : 
‘* Primroses in a city lane; 
A gentle wind their fragrance brings ; 
And memory straightway conjures up 
The breath of many Springs :— 
The flowers, the fields, the laughing brooks, 
And flutterings of wings.’’ 
Elsewhere Mr. Wallace writes at greater 
length, and always with care and to some 
se. A gentle poet, we can recommend 
im to old-fashioned folk as a pleasant 
companion endowed both with music and 
sense. 


Verses. 
& Co.) 


Mr. Bavawan is another serious, reflective 
poet who has pleasant and righteous 
thoughts. Had he been more vigilant to 
polish his verse it would be better; often 
and often we have noted instances where 
the arrangement of words might be altered 
with advantage and weaknesses made strong. 
Here is a brief poem : 


By B. E. Baughan. (Constable 


‘* CHURCH. 


The people bent above their books, 
And sweetly pray’d the priest, 

My heart stay’d frozen by their fire, 
And fasted at their feast. 


But where the lonely breezes blow 
Above the lonely sod, 

Where mountain-heads are hid in mist, 
My head was bid with God.” 


The little series of simple songs calied 
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“Cottage Days” has a sweet lyrical fresh- 
ness. e begins thus: 
‘¢ The sun rushes in at my lattice, 
And kisses the white walls gold ; 
Into my heart he rushes, 
And kisses away the cold.” 


And here are stanzas from another : 


‘* My room has bare white wallsa— 

So, if a daffodil 

Is yellow, in my room 

he shows quite yellow still. 

To give each thought full scope, 
And every fact its due, 

Perhaps the mind of man 
Should go uncolour’d too.” 


A clean and healthy book, which might, 
however, be a little smaller to some purpose. 


More Law Lyrics. By Robert Bird. (Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


Mr. Birv’s first collection of Law Lyries 
yielded amusement among both lawyers and 
clients. And this promises to be as success- 
ful. The following lines figure as pre- 
amble: 
“ And now let me draw, 
Like lovely red coral, 
From oceans of law, 
This beautiful moral : 
Never you be 
Red-hot for a plea, 
Sit back, keep cool, 
Your judgment to titivate, 
And then, as a rule, 
You'll see cause to mitigate 
Your ardour for rackets, 
And dusting of jackets, 
And, if you’ve a doubt, 
Be wise, and back out ;— 
Spill barrels of ink, but don’t litigate.”’ 
None the leas, although litigation is dis- 
couraged, litigation has its good points: 
did it not produce the little book before us, 
and other books of its kind, such as Sir 
Frederick Pollock’s Leading Cases? Mr. 
Bird adds to the growing store of songs of 
the links, and here is a stanza from a topical 
poem : 
** Your hand, Uncle Sam ! 
Tis true, we’ve had words, 
But slit be the tongue 
That first talks of swords. 
Let’s draw up a bond 
*T ween vation and nation, 
To square all disputes 
By fair arbitration.” 


A genial little book. 


Where Beauty Is, and Other Poems. By 
Henry Johnson. (Brunswick, Maine : 
Stevens. ) 


Mr. Jounson is an American, with a mind 
earnestly vigilant for noble impressions. 
Scenery, architecture, painting, poetry—Mr. 
Johnson is wrought upon by all, and able, 
in some degree, to express his consequent 
emotions in words. He is, however, observer 
and appreciator rather than teacher; but 
there is thought, none the less, in these 
pages. We take the following poem from 
a sequence entitled ‘‘ Art”: 


“« SHAKESPEARE. 
I looked adown the ages through the eyes 
Of Abraham as, gazing o’er the plain, 
He saw unbroken the ever-lengthening chain 
Of faithful followers touch at last the skies, 
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I throbbed in Homer’s quicker heaving breast 
As to his faithfully recording tongue 
A beauty grander than had e’er been sung 
Came flowing with my eager soul’s unrest. 


I ruled the conquered world by Ceesar’s hand, 
And bowed all peoples to obey my law ; 
My faithful minister grown master saw 

My secret and we fettered every land. 


I shone in Beatrice’s gentle gaze, 
Seeming but love to Dante’s tender youth, 
Till to his faithful heart I gleamed as truth, 
And drew him to my source in heaven’s rays. 


I loved thee most of all the sons of men, 
My Shakespeare, ever faithful lover mine. 
at ecstasy I knew with thee to shine 
Like whole world through, and rest, to love 
again.” 
Mr. Johnson’s volume is the work of a 
sensitive, cultured, critical mind. 


Persephone, and Other Poems. By Charles 
Camp Tarelli. (Macmillan & Co.) 


To come to Mr. Tarelli’s book is to step 
backwards into time. For it is a reminder 
of the days, now passed away, when every 
rhymester tried his hand in French forms, 
in ballade and rondeau, virelai and pan- 
toum, villanelle and triolet. Mr. T i is 
still entirely given over to these exotic 
measures. Here, for example, is a ‘‘ Lay 
or Rondeau in the Manner of Master 
Frangois Villon ” (how antiquated it 
sounds!): — 
** Roses about the arbour twined, 
Vereen and red, that climb and creep, 
And smiling through the trellis peep, 
And slightly rustle in the wind ; 
Ye bring my gentle love to mind, 
Whose eyes are soft, and blue, and deep, 
Roses ! 


I go her folded bower to find, 

To wake her from her summer sleep, 
Her clinging hand in mine to keep, 
And round her aed brows to bind 

0868.” 


Hexameters you will also find here, and 
irregular unrhymed verse in the manner now 
of Arnold, now of Whitman ; and once Mr. 
Tarelli essays the FitzGerald stanza and 
incidentally therein gives his opinion of a 
respectable thoroughfare : 


‘In Fleet-street once did I the Gleam behold— 
lah rie where pressmen toil for little 
1 ‘] 
Where is not heard the coo of Venus’ doves, 
Nor love is known save what is bought and 
sold.” 


We did not know that Fleet-street was like 
that. Altogether, Mr. Tarelli’s experiments 
are interesting, but their belatedness is 
certainly an impediment to our pleasure. 


Love-Songs and Elegies. By Manmohan 
Ghose. (Elkin Mathews.) 


Mr. Guosz, who is, we believe, an Oriental, 
possesses an Oriental’s lusciousness of dic- 
tion. His imagination is highly coloured, 
and he clothes all his thoughts in flowin 

draperies. That he is a poet is beyond all 
question, but the difficulty of employing an 
alien language debars him from driving 
that fact home as otherwise he might. The 
little book (one of Mr. Mathews’s Shilling 


Garland) is, in its expression of passion, 
fascinatingly un-English. Here is a speci- 
men : 
‘* Above her, hushed, the green, sweet darkness 
thrills: 
Cool waters in her ear come fresheningly ; 
Unclouding, like a moon, Irene feels 
The fearless glory to be simply she. 
All that the sun, impassioned, leaps to kiss 
She gravely gives; and to the light complete, 
cane lovely, with no shame to tinge her 


Eve in her Paradise was not so sweet. 

What charm now, sister in simplicity 

ee flowers, with shame’s false tyranny 
one. 

Glorying in her sweet humanity 

With grass, earth, air and sunlight to be one! 

Glowing she stands in the pure face of heaven, 

In marriage with enchanted Nature given!” 


Mr. Ghose, it seems to us, might do some- 
thing very interesting in the way of a 
description of India: its call to its exiled 
children, its beauty and wonder. 


Posms. By Robert Loveman. (Lippincott 
Co.) 


Mr. Loveman has the American fancy for 
brevity in verse. Four lines are his usual 
measure wherein to express thoughts which 
if not profound are often happy and not too 
obvious. Thus, in this way he touches off 
March: 
‘‘ Whither doth now this fellow flee 

With outstretched arms at such mad pace ? 

Can the young rascal thinking be 
To catch a glimpse of April’s face ?”’ 


and in this April: 
‘* Maiden, thy cheeks with tears are wet, 
And ruefully thine vt adie arch ; 
Is’t as they say, thou thinkest yet 
Of that inconstant madcap March ?” 


Pretty, are they not? Here is a longer 
effort, a love song to Josephine : 


‘There was a France, there was a queen, 
There was another Josephine, 
Whose gentle love and tender art 
Subdued Napoleon’s soldier heart. 


But she of France was ne’er, I ween, 
Fairer than thou, my J peed 

To storm thy heart I’ll bo diy plan. 
God ! if I were the Corsican!” 


The Chords of Life. By Charles H. Crandall. 
(Author: Springdale, Conn.) 


Mr. Cranpa.t is also American. He has 
the fluency (or a lack of self-criticism) denied 
to Mr. Loveman: hence the quantity of 
verse in this volume. Yet, although com- 
monplace, Mr. Crandall’s output is not 
pathetic nor is it unpleasing. He has a 
contented, sensible mind, which is pleased to 
find an outlet in verse. Many varieties of 
poem are attempted in these pages: let us 
choose this sonnet on Miss Mary Anderson 
for quotation : 

‘* Millions of men have said: ‘Her face is fair,’ 
And so say travellers, sailing down a stream, 
Of some grand palace, lovely as a dream, 

Set on the shore, outlined against the air. 
But little do such far-off gazers share 

The mansion’s beauty, catching not a gleam 
Of that interior charm that makes it seem, 
To those who know it, rich beyond compare. 


Yes, thou art fair, but they have higher pruise 
Who thy rich-treasured mind have looked 


upon 
fonds seen thee actress of thy own sweet will ! 
Yet now art thou bereft us many days, 
And even the Public, thy Pygmalion, 
Doth mourn its Galatea, lost and still.” 


Thres Women. By Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(W. B. Conkey Co.) 


Miss Witcox is, we understand, America’s 
Sappho. She has written Poems of Passion 
and Poems of Pleasure, and Sunday-school 
teachers are discouraged from opening her 
works. In the volume before us she does 
what Mr. Allen Upward recently did—she 
offers a novel in verse. The novel is of the 
school of the Family Herald and Bow Bells. 
Here is a passage : 
‘* A man whose mere name was submerged in 
the sea 
Of letters which followed it, B.A., M.D., 
And Minerva knows what else, held forth at 
Bellevue 
On what he believed some discovery new 
In medical science (though, mayhap, a truth 
That was old in Confucius’ earliest youth), 
And a bevy of bright women students sat near, 
Absorbing his wisdom with eye and with ear. 
Close by, lay the corpse of a man, half in view. 
Dear shades of our dead and gone grand- 
matmmas! you 
Whee coadenty hung out red flags on each 
cheek, 
Danger signals—if some luckless boor chanced 
to 


The words ‘leg’ or ‘liver’ before you, I 
think 


Your gray ashes, even, would deepen to pink 
nae your ghost happen into a clinic or 
college 
When ie granddaughters congregate seek- 
ing for knowledge.” 
Such is Miss Wheeler’s enthusiasm for the 
march of intellect. As a taste of her 
imagery we might mention that she calls a 
hospital stretcher the “low brougham of 
misery.” 


Wroxall Abbey, and Other Poems. By David 
Davenport. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Axone the ‘other poems” are “St. Augus- 
tine” and ‘‘ Letters from the New Zealand 
Mail Bag.” The book is modest and gentle. 
It does not clamour to be read, but much 
loving care clearly has gone to its making. 
The author is best in his narrative poems ; yet 
in composing the blank verse fragment which 
follows, his sense of humour deserted him. 
The William Bromley who gives it his name 
was Speaker of the House of Commons 
in 1710. 
‘WILLIAM BROMLEY. 


What means this silent plucking of my gown ° 
MESSENGER. 


A messenger for thee doth wait below, 

Booted and spurred, bespattered o’er with mud, 
He gave these letters to me for thine hand, 
And craves a conference. 


WILLIAM BROMLEY. 
Whence comes the man ? 
MESSENGER. 


From Baginton, in Warwickshire, he comes, 
And hath, as I conjecture, tidings brought 
Of some calamity to thee and thine. 
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WILLIAM BROMLEY. 
From Baginton, in Warwickshire, thou say’st 
He comes. But is thy memory so short 
That thou forgettest where I now am set? 
Or wouldst thou have me, heedless of the State, 
aL yaa the duties of the Speaker's chair 
To hear some petty details of my farm 
Or stable ? Must the soldier leave his home 
And fond fireside to mingle in the wars 
Whilst I, the president of this estate, 
May quit the business of the commonwealth 
To muse and ponder on the ‘ pros’ and ‘cons’ 
Of some poor parish matter? Nuy, my friend. 
How did Uriah do when that the ark 
And Israel and Judah lay in tents 
In the open field? Did he not scorn all ease 
And comfort in such straitened case, 
And welcome hardness? Then must I defer 
For some more leisured hour to talk of home, 
And home affairs. So quickly hence depart 
Back to my messenger and bid him wait.” 


William Bromley’s impassioned devotion 
to his duty would be more admirable had he 
taken less time to avow it. During this 
lengthy manifesto he might have seen the 
messenger and completed the business. 


A RETROSPECT OF BOOK PRICES. 


Tue Lisrary Series: Prices of Books. By 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (George 
Allen.) 


Tx1s book leaves us interested, but hardly 
wiser. It is full of curious jottings, but 
it does not greatly enlighten us on the 
theory and history of book-prices. We do 
not know that Mr. Wheatley is to blame 
for this. He was bound by the character 
of the series for which the book was written, 
and this forbade that close hugging of 
figures and stern tenacity of attention to 
dry facts which alone could have re- 
sulted in such a theory and such a history. 
It is certain that these results do not emerge 
from Mr. Wheatley’s pages. What we do 
find is some interesting information on 
successive methods of bookselling, some 
amusing portraits of old booksellers, and 
some records of prices fetched by certain 
typical classes of books at auctions. 
Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the 
book is that on Sellers of Books. Here we 
are introduced to the first book auctioneers, 
William ke and Edward Millington. 
To Cooper the credit of initiating book 
auctions in England belongs. It was in 
September, 1675, that he sold the library of 
Lazarus Seaman, a member of the Assembly 
of Divines. Cooper remarked in the pre- 
face to his Catalogue: 


‘Reader, it hath not been usual here in 
England to make sale of Books by way of 
auction, or who will give most for them : But it 
having been practised in other countreys to the 
advantage both of buyers and sellers, it was 
therefore concerned (for the encouragement of 
Learning) to publish the sale of these Books this 
manner of way, and it is hoped that this will 
not be unacceptable to schollers.” 


The new method was a success, and Cooper 
went on with his auctions. After six years 
he encountered a rival in Edward Millington, 
who sold several libraries by auction in 
1681. Millington was a character, and the 
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. father of quaint auctioneers. Dunton, the 
garrulous biographer of early book- 
sellers, says that Millington commenced 
auctions on the authority of Herodotus— 
“who commends that way of sale for the 
disposal of the most exquisite and finest 
beauties to their amorosos’”’—and, er, 
that Millington was ‘‘a man of remarkable 
elocution, wit, sense, and modesty ... so 
that he’ll never be forgotten while his name 
is Ned.” His modesty seems to have struck 
nobody but Dunton, but then Dunton loved 
booksellers, and in his Life and Errors 
he describes all those he names as hand- 
some, or he says their wives were hand- 
some. As a fact, Millington owed much 
of -his success to his impudence, and 
Dunton himself says that there was as much 
comedy in his ‘once, twice, thrice” as in 
many a play. When bidding was slow 
Millington would thunder: ‘‘ Where is your 
generous flame for learning? Who but a 
sot or a blockhead would have money in his 
pocket and starve his brains?” And once 
when Dr. Cave was showing a sleepy 
demeanour he asked him from the rostrum : 
“Ts this your Primttive Christiantty ?”?— 
Cave’s masterpiece! Several of the early 
auctioneers are sketched by Mr. Wheatley, 
but there was no great figure among them. 
Dr. Johnson’s father, Michael Johnson, was 
an auctioneer of books as well as a book- 
seller. When he went to Worcester to hold 
an auction he quaintly explained in his 
prospectus: ‘You must not wonder that I 
begin every Day’s Sale with small and 
common books; the reason is a room is 
some time a filling, and persons of address 
and business, seldom coming first, they are 
entertainment till we are full.” Itis interest- 
ing, also, to learn the dates at which the 
present literary auctioneering firms were 
founded. Sotheby’s, the oldest, goes back 
to 1744, 

Mr. Wheatley reminds us that the custom 
of publishing a book at a stated price is 
modern. The first English booksellers 
bought books in bulk, and fixed their own 
prices per volume. But the copyright laws 
included certain regulations limiting the 
price of books. If a bookseller wanted to 
charge too much for a volume, the buyer 
had merely to complain to the Archbisho 
of Canterbury! The prices asked an 
paid for early printed books in England 
emerge but brokenly and doubtfully 
from records in which they rest like flies 
in amber. Three to seven shillings was 
the range of prices for expensive books in 
the sixteenth century, but a Church Bible 
for Canterbury cost forty-one shillings. The 
prices of books in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries may be multiplied by ten 
for the purpose of comparing them with 
modern pieces. In the times of Queen Mary 
and Elizabeth Sir William More, of Loseley 
in Surrey, bought Munster’s Cosmografye for 
16s.; Chausore, 58.; Tullye’s Officys, 8d.; 

Cezar’s Commentary, 18. 3d.; two i holes of 
Machevale’s works in Italion,’”’ 8s. 4d. An 
old household book quoted by Sir Egerton 
Brydges yields some lower prices. A ‘ booke 
of the dysease of horses’? was 4d.; and 
Lytlion in English was a shilling. One 
reason why each bookseller charged his own 
price for a book was that it was difficult 
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for him to know what other booksellers 
were charging. Catalogues and price-lists 
were unknown. Andrew Maunsell, a book- 
seller doing business in Lothbury, issued 
the first English catalogue in 1595, and he 
tells us that books, being published and sold 
out, disappeared, no one registering their 
existence, so that ‘‘men desirous of such 
kind of Bookes, cannot aske for what they 
never heard of, and the Bookeseller cannot 
shew that he hath not.” He dedicated his 
catalogue to Elizabeth and hoped God 
would bless his labours. But Maunsell was 
an early bird ; the next bibliography of new 
English books did not appear till 1658, 
when: William London issued his Catalogue 
of the Most Vendible Books. We wish that 
Mr. Wheatley had quoted from it. What 
were the most vendible books in 1658 ? 

Some interesting prices of seventeenth 
cen’ books are given by Mr. Wheatley. 
The first edition of Shakespeare’s Play is 
thought to have sold for £1. The separate 
plays of the Elizabethan dramatists were 
retailed at sixpence apiece. John Ogilby’s 
large illustrated books, issued 1654-1665, 
seem to have been beyond most purses, and 
they lay on Ogilvy’s hands until—happy 
age!—he bethought him of a lottery to 
move his stock. Pepys bought a ticket and 
obtained the sop’s Fables valued at £3, 
and The Entertainment to Charles II. tn his 
Passage through the City of London to hes 
Coronation, valued at £2. In the same 
series of sumptuous books were the Jitads 
and the Odysseys that Pope pored over as a 
schoolboy. Milton’s Paradise Lost was a 
quarto at three shillings. The Compleat 
Angler, published in 1653, and advertised 
as ‘‘not unworthy the perusal,” was priced 
eighteenpence. Butler's Hudibras came out 
in two parts, probably at a shilling each, 
but the price fluctuated: Pepys gave half-a- 
crown for his first part, and sold it again 
for one shilling and sixpence. Mr. Wheatley 
jots down many eighteenth century prices. 

ohnson’s Dictionary was sold in boards for 
£4 15s. Some of the large prices obtained 
in former days were due to the stately 
manner in which books were issued. Scott 
and Moore made a great deal of money out 
of handsome quarto productions of their 
poems, but Wordsworth waited five years 
to see 500 copies of the Excursion bought at 
two guineas the copy. 

Mr. Wheatley’s chapter on the enhanced 

rices of early editions of modern authors 
is a detached set of memoranda—interesting, 
but hardly illuminating when we revert to 
the scope and purpose of the book. Indeed, 
the particulars given under this head are 
avowedly no more than transcripts from 
Mr. Slater’s Book Prices Current and 
similar sources. They are not set with 
other prices in a logical sequence. It 
is interesting to be reminded that Matthew 
Arnold’s Strayed Reveller, 1849, published 
at 4s. 6d., is now worth £4, and that the 
price of the Eipedocles on Etna of 1852 has 
risen from 6s. to prices between £3 10s. and 
£6. Blake’s Songs of Innocence, engraved 
and coloured by himself, has fetched £146. 
Browning’s Pauline, published in his twenty- 
first year, was sold at Mr. Alfred Crampton’s 
sale for £145. The rarity of the book 
tempted Mr. Thomas J. Wise to issue a 
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facsimile of it in 1886, and the excellence 
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| or a slice from Northcote’s MS. follow 


of this reprint tempted the forger to| disjointed biographies and brief commen- 


“doctor” it. ‘ Wise’s title and prefatory 
note were removed, the paper was rotted 
to make it porous, and the leaves were 
smoked to give them a mellow Alpes 
ance.” Tho very high price, £572, 
paid recently by Mr. Sabin for a copy of the 
Kilmarnock Burns is duly noted by Mr. 
Wheatley. This copy has had a meteoric 
career through the book market. It was 
sold for £3 10s. in 1858. In 1870 it fetched 
six guineas. In 1879 £124 was paid for it. 
Nine years later it sold for £111—a drop. 
At last in February of this year it was 
knocked down at the amazing price of £572. 
But the philosophy of auctions might have 
something to say about this leap. Two 
determined bidders and an excited audience 
have, ere now, produced inflated prices. 
For example, at the Roxburghe sale in 1812 
the Valdarfer Boccacio fetched £2,260, being 
desired by two rich and resolute men. But 
when the victor died the other obtained the 
book for £918! Two copies of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s Poems, 1851, were sold last year by 
Messrs. Sothehby for £17 10s. and £25. 
Sixteen pounds was paid in 1890 for the 
first printed work of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s. 
This was Sir Hugh the Heron: a Legendary 
Tale in Four Parts. It was printed at 
G. Polidari’s Private Press, 15, Park Village 
East, 1843, for private circulation only, and 
contained twenty-four pages. Miss Christina 
Rossetti’s first poetical efforts, printed at 
the same press, brought seven guineas. 
Although not a recognised poet, Mr. Ruskin 
has beaten these records, for Poems by J. R., 
collected in 1850 for private circulation, is 
worth £50 to £60. Mr. Ruskin’s works on 
art also fetch enhanced but not inflated 
prices. A short list of Shelley prices is 
given by Mr. Wheatley, and in a note on 
Tennyson we are reminded that the value of 
the first edition of the Poems of Two 
Brothers ia £15 to £20. Dickens’s Sunday 
under Three Heads, first edition, sells for 
more than its weight in gold; but Mr. 
Wheatley’s notes on Dickens, Thackeray, 
and Scott are too scrappy to be of any value. 
Scrappiness is the fault of the book, which 
nevertheless takes the reader an interesting 
walk round its subject. 


“LITTLE AQUA-FORTIS.” 


Memorials of an Eighteenth Contury Painter 
(James Northcote). By Stephen Gwynn. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


Berrore dealing with the noteworthy merits 
of this memoir, it may be well to dismiss 
its defects briefly. Mr. Gwynn appears to 
have set before himself a fine ideal of 
writing, but it is, as yet, scarcely realised. 
He is clear, simple, and natural, but in 
bad moments he lapses into baldness, and 
altogether loses the elasticity and charm 
which ought to be the redeeming virtues of 
his style. Then, his matter is not very well 
digested. Notes and text are jumbled 
together in a confusion more confounded by 
a prodigal use of brackets. After a letter 


taries dealing with the persons and events 
mentioned. Mr. Gwynn, no doubt, wished 
to avoid the irritation of footnotes; but 
footnotes the interpolations are in their 
essence, and if he could not work the 
information into a continuous narrative, it 
would have been better to put them below 
the page. But his very ground-plan was 
doomed to produce an effect of patchiness. 
It is to give Northcote’s hitherto unpub- 
lished autobiography in snatches, and to 
illustrate it by liberal quotations from 
Hazlitt and other contemporary writers. 
Thus he altogether foregoes the attraction 
which is possessed by a direct and well- 
lanned narrative. Yet much of the work 
is so thoroughly and excellently done as to 
cause nothing but regret that the writer’s 
method was not more artistic. 

“Little Aqua-fortis,” as Haydon called 
Northcote, was well worth the trouble 
bestowed on him. His character is fully 
proclaimed in the portrait which stands as 
a frontispiece. The diminutive figure and 
slovenly dress, the long bony fingers, the 
clever, pinched face and broad forehead, some- 
thing of the artist’s divine intensity, and yet 
an ar eure of smallness, prepare the reader 
for the history of a man devoted whole- 
heartedly to art, and yet lacking in that 
strength which is necessary to supreme 
greatness. You can fancy him saying, 
like Andrea del Sarto, ‘‘ A man’s aim should 
exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” 
And, indeed, the interest lies more in his 
passionate devotion to art than in actual 
achievement. He was born at Plymouth in 
1746, and he did not die till 1831. He 
listened to the conversation of Johnson and 
Goldsmith, and, as readers of Fors Clavigera 
know, he painted the portrait of Mr. Rackin, 
To the very last he remained in the full and 
alert possession of his faculties. Haydon 
has given a vivid picture of him as he 
appeared in 1804: 


‘‘He lived at 39, Argyll-street. I was 
shown first into a dirty gallery, then upstairs 
into a dirtier painting room, and there, under a 
high window with the light shining full on his 

d grey head, stood a diminutive wizened 
figure in an old blue striped dressing-gown, 
his spectacles pushed up on his forehead. 
Looking keenly at me with his little shining 
eyes, he opened the letter, read it, and in the 
broadest Devon dialect said, ‘Zo, you mayne tu 
bee a peinter, doo ’ee! What zort of peinter ?’ 
‘ Historical painter, sir.’ ‘ Heestoricaul peinter ! 
Why ye’ll starve with a bundle of straw under 
yeer head.’”’ 


Fuseli hit off an acrid description in a 
sentence—“ He is like a rat that has seen a 
cat”; and when, in the Exhibition of 1787, 
the ‘‘Death of Wat Tyler” came off as a 
great success he caustically remarked : 


‘‘ Now Northcote will go home, put an extra 
piece of coal on the fire, and be almost tempted 
to draw the cork of his one pint of wine when 
he hears such praise.’’ 


Northcote had served a stern apprenticeship 
that could not but develop whatever tendency 
to miserliness there was in his original tom- 
perament. His father was a watchmaker, 
and had wished to bring him up in that 
craft, but, encouraged by a family friend, 
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Mr. Tolcher, James broke away and set off 
for London, at the mature age of twenty-five, 
to embark on the career of a painter. He 
rocured an introduction to Sir Joshua 
ynolds, and his connexion with the first 
President of the Royal Academy furnishes 
a secondary, if not, indeed, the primary, in- _ 
terest of these memorials. Eventually, he 
was installed as a pupil of Sir Joshua’s, 
and ‘ pot-boiled”’ by colouring views for a 
print-seller on Ludgate-hill at the rate of a 
shilling per sheet. In a letter he congratu- 
lates himself on being able to colour one in 
the morning before going to his master’s 
studio at nine o’clock. Mr. Gwynn has 
pieced together a graphic picture of the 
society Northcote met at the great painter’s: 

“<The wine, cookery, and dishes were but 
little attended to,’ says Courtenay, ‘nor was 
the fish or venison ever talked of or recom- 
mended. Amidst this convivial animated bustle 
among his guests our host sat perfectly com- 
posed, always attentive to what was said, never 
minding what was eat or drank, but left every- 
one at perfect liberty to scramble for himself. 
Temporal and spiritual peers, physicians, 
lawyers, actors, ee coupons he 
motle up an eir parts withou 
diaonaios oe discord.’ ip 

It was no doubt a striking revelation to 
the young man from the provinces, who in 
the evening of his own life was to have it 
said of him by a judge so competent as 
Hazlitt: ‘‘The best converser I know is the 
best listener, I mean Mr. Northcote the 
painter.” Many of his anecdotes of Gold- 
smith, Johnson, and Garrick which have 
long since passed into the literature of ana, 
are here reproduced with the utmost pro- 

riety. e stayed five years with Sir 
Foss and then set up for himself and 
used the money he had saved to visit Rome 
and make a continental tour, returnin 
poorer than ever and with new rivals an 
new enemies to face. By that time Opie 
had come into vogue, and Peter Pindar 
(Dr. Wolcot) turned his satiric pen against 
Northcote. For the first time, he ost 
lost heart and began to believe for certain 
that 
‘“‘notwithstanding all the sanguine hope with 
which I had formed encouraged mysel f and all 
the labours I had undergone to gain an eminence 
in my art, I should die neglected and forgotten, 
and leave the field to my triumphant rival 
Opie.” 

The depression proved only temporary, and, 
like many another hard-up genius, he kept 
on his way by following ‘‘the line of least 
resistance,” scarcely daring to undertake 
any large and serious work, lest he should 
have either to starve or go into debt while 
doing it. Nevertheless, in 1785 he managed 
to produce the “ Escape of es Engle- 
field and his Crew,” a picture which appears 
to have solved the financial problem by 
bringing him into vogue as a painter of sea- 
ieces. It was in reference to it that 
azlitt wrote : 

‘Sometimes you find him sitting on the floor 
like a schoolboy at play, turning over a set of 
old prints, and I was pleased to hear him say 
the other day, coming to one of some men 
putting off in a boat from a shipwreck: 
‘That is the grandest and most original thin 
I ever did.’ This was not egotism, but had 
the beauty of truth and sincerity.” 


- 
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So ended his early struggles, and from 
that time we find him filling the position 
to which he has long been assigned by 
tradition—a bitter, bright, ill-dressed, elo- 
quent figure, saying things that were wise 
and things that were cutting among the 
wits of the late eighteenth and earl 
nineteenth centuries, Haydon and Fuseli 
and the Infant Roscius. He was buoyed 
up by a lofty opinion of his own genius, 
and saps no more of snubbing a Duke 
of Clarence than of discouraging a young 
painter. 

“‘ Sir Joshua once asked me,‘ What do you 


know of the Prince of Wales, that he so often 
speaks to me about you?’ I remember I made 


him laugh by my answer, for I said, ‘Oh, he | 81 


knows nothing of me, nor I of him—it is only 
his bragging!’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘that is spoken 
like a king.’ ” 


After this, we may round the story off by 
recalling that, by will, Northcote left £1,000 
for a monument to himself, which stands 
in Marylebone Church, and then—vale! 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Handbook of Latin Inscriptions. By W. M. 
Lindsay. (Putnam’s.) 


R. LINDSAY’S name on a title-page 

is always a guarantee of careful and 

lucid work in his own special departments 
of classical research, and this little book is 
very welcome. It is not an exhaustive 
gleaning of all known inscriptions collected 
for the use of the antiquary, neither is it 
a guide to the deciphering of these 
memorials, nor is it a treatise on their 
study from a literary point of view; though 
such aspects of the subjects would lend 
themselves well to monographs that, if 
published in cheap and accessible forms, 
would fill a void. It is a manual of selected 
inscriptions, chronologically arranged, to 
illustrate the history and development of 
the Latin language. Those given are taken 
from the usual various sources—from jewels 
and jewel boxes, busts, vases, mirrors, dedi- 
catory plates, milestones, epitaphs, sling- 
slugs, Pompeian graffiti, legislative tablets, 
and other public records, and the fragments 
that exist of the Carmen Arvale and the 
Carmina Saliaria, to which are added certain 
documents, including papyrus rolls from 
Herculaneum. As the writer points out, 
the early Roman tendency was, as with us, 
to emphasize the accented syllable in a word 
so strongly as to cause the remainin 
syllables to be slurred over. On the other 
hand, Roman spelling was phonetic, and, 
therefore, changed under the stress of 
accent, whereas ours is traditional, and 
remains stereotyped, although the pronun- 
ciation may have altered. These facts 
combined supply the key to many of the 
modifications in orthography which the 
Latin tongue underwent. With regard, by 
the way, to the propensity to accentuate 
the earlier portion of a word at the expense 
of the rest, we wonder how far this may be 
a peculiarity of prompt and practical races, 
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such as Romans and Englishmen have pre- 
eminently shown themselves to be, who 
would catch the sense of an utterance at 
once, and to whom the clear and precise 
enunciation of the whole would, of course 
unconsciously, seem a needless expenditure 
of time and energy. Thus, with them the 
first part of a word would act as it were as 
an adequate representative of the whole. 
Although, as we have indicated, this book 
is not intended as an introduction to the art 
of deciphering, still in a future edition it 
would possibly be well if Mr. Lindsay 
could see his way to printing the inscrip- 
tions in facsimile, in addition to the actual 
and the classical spellings which he does 
ive. It would be an advantage for the 
student to be able to see each as it really 
appears, whether divided into words or not, 
or with the breaks not corresponding to the 
word-divisions, and so forth. Thus, in the 
Carmen Arvale, the variant spellings which 
occur in the triplets would in that case be 
shown, although it is true that in the com- 
ments on this inscription some of the dis- 
crepancies are noted; but in things archmo- 
logical a keener interest is aroused when 
the originals or their exact representations 
are subjecta fidelibus oculis. Naturally it is 
impossible for us to discuss here Mr, Lind- 
say's minute grammatical and syntactical 
dissection of the specimens he offers: it 
will be enough to say that, while forming 
an appropriate supplement to his Histortcal 
Latin Grammar, this book will be found 
equally useful as a distinct work. 


The Kingis Quair and the New Critictem. 
By Robert Sangster Rait. (Aberdeen: 
Brown.) 


A YEAR or two ago Mr. J. T. Brown, of 
Edinburgh, published a treatise intended to 
show that the traditional attribution of The 
Kingis Quair to James I. of Scotland was 
untenable, and that the real author must 
have written thirty or forty years after the 
King’s death, and have based his work on 
the version of the facts given in Wyntoun’s 
Cronykil, The object of Mr. Rait’s pamphlet 
is to controvert this heresy, and to put King 
James once more in possession of his own. 
The outcome of the controversy seems to us 
to be this; that the somewhat disputed 
external evidence might well be consistent 
with either theory, but that the internal 
evidence afforded by the language of the 
poem tells distinctly in favour of the 
traditional view, and against that of Mr. 
Brown. On this point Mr. Rait’s clearly 
written and ably argued essay is quite con- 
vincing. 


By A. V. P. (Davies 
& Goddard.) 


Tas is an intensely practical little book: 
a “ Pilgrim’s Scrip” for the young British 
soldier. ‘A. V. P.” (late 79th) has no 
false sentiment whatever; he knows the 
world, and he proposes that others should 
know it too. Thus, look at the simple 
directness of this hint : 

“Should you enlist under a false name, 
choose one near the beginning of the alphabet. 
This will assist you in getting your pay, &c., 
the quicker, as names are taken alphabstivally.” 


Here are further “ wrinkles ”’: 


‘* Our advice to soldiers about to get married 
is the same as that given by Punch—i.e., 
‘Don't.’ 

Collect corks where you can, as a hundred 
corks cut up and sewn into two yards of strong 
jean make a capital life- belt. : 

Remember that death happens only once in 
a lifetime, and it is an honourable death to die 
in battle.” 


Last of all, after every piece of advice 
that has occurred to the author has been 
recorded, we find this : 


‘The Field of Mars is not often a field of 
clover.” 


ma lesser humorist would have placed it 
at. 


Treland, 1798-1898. By William O’Connor 
Morris.. (A. D. Innes & Co.) 


To have compressed the troubled history of 
Ireland during the past century into a 
single volume of some 350 pages is in 
itself no small achievement. To have 
written on euch controverted questions as 
those concerned with the Irish Church, Irish 
land-tenure, and Irish education—the three 
limbs of the ‘‘ upas-tree’’—with the fairness 
displayed by Judge O’Connor Morris is a 
triumph of impartiality. His book, which 
is the result of long experience in Irish 
official positions, combined with an immense 
mass of reading —the list of authorities 
cited in the preface is quite appalling in its 
length—may be cordially commended to 
anyone who is anxious to acquaint himself 
with the melancholy facts of recent Irish 
history. With the author's conclusions we 
confess that we are less satisfied. Judge 
O’Connor Morris, like all other Irishmen, 
is at heart, though not politically, a Home 
Ruler, in the sense of believing that Ireland 
ought to be governed according to Irish 
ideas. This is a proposition which might 
receive assent if only two Irishmen could 
be found to agree as to what Irish ideas 
are. In the regrettable absence of a precise 
definition, the stupid Saxon has to go on 
governing the country as best he can. His 
best is not very good, for, as we are con- 
tinually reminded, no English statesman 
has ever understood Ireland. She is the 
femme incomprise among nations, and, like 
her prototype, gives much trouble to those 
who, attracted by her beaux yeux, attempt 
to soothe her sorrows. Small wonder if, 
driven to desperation by her “ contrariness,” 
her lords and masters have sometimes 
resorted to ‘the stick no thicker than your 
thumb” formerly recommended for rebel- 
lious wives. And it is only fair to say that 
under “coercion,” which means the ordinary 
law supplemented by such additions as shall 
make it obeyed, Ireland’s material prosperity 
has usually been greater than when ‘“con- 
ciliation,” taking the form of relaxed pre- 
cautions, transfers of property from class to 
class, and avoidance of legal contracts, has 
been brought into play. Possibly the Local 
Government Bill, when it becomes law, will 
work better than Judge O’Connor Morris 
fears it will; and Irishmen, with the in- 
creased responsibility that comes of govern- 
ing themselves, will settle down into a 
happy community. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tne Price or a Wire. By Jonn Srrance Winter. 


A crusty father, a secret marriage, a will tangle, a happy ending. 
(F. V. White & Co. 240 pp. 36d.) : Meee 


Tae Monx oF THE Hoty Tear. 


A love story laid in Huguenot times, when “the sixteenth 
century was surging with the undercurrents that were working up 
to the massacre of St. Bartholomew.” The heroine is bound by 
her father’s dying wish to be true to the Protestant faith; her 
lover is bound by his mother’s vow to be dedicated to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Intrigue and adventure pervade the story. 
(F. V. White & Co. 312 pp. 6s.) 


By SHamrock anp Hearuer. By Wa.Mer Downe. 


She is Irish, he a Scot, and they love. The writing is in 
this style: “In a commodious mansion at Merchiston two 
young men drew their chairs nearer to a brightly blazing fire in the 
drawing-room, and rested their needle-wrought slippers upon the 
beaded footstool.” (Digby, Long & Co. 325 pp. 6s.) 


Srroxe as Dearn. By Mrs. Coarntes M. Cuarxe. 


Still they come. Another story of the Irish Rebellion! ‘Madge 
had the dangerous gift of loving and hating almost with the same 
beat of her heart. When she was in Mr. Holmes’s garden with 
Connor she felt at one moment that she loved him so she could 
have grovelled at his feet, and the next she could have strangled 
him in the passion of her hate.” It is reassuring to learn that 
“‘she possessed many of the natural qualities that go to form our 
best female philanthropists.” (Aberdeen: Moran & Co. 588 pp. 6s.) 


For rnHe Resets’ Cavse. By Arcuer P. Crovcn. 


Those who like to read of hard fighting by land and sea will like 
this story of the Congressionalist revolt in Chili. This is how they 
fought: ‘‘ Having broken their bayonets they clubbed their rifles 
till the stocks gave way and the barrels snapped. Then they 
drew their ‘cuchillos’—or small, dagger-shaped knives—and 
fought with them. If these were lost they closed with their 
opponents and fastened on to their throats with a grip that even 
death did not relax.” And these were the vanquished, not the 
victors. Exciting, illustrated. (Ward, Lock & Co. 350 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


By Lvcas CLEeveE. 


Tue Tnoventr Rore. By CuristaBeL CoLERIDcE. 


The point of this story is that the heroine can always see farther 
through a brick wall than anyone else. She has ‘those finer 
senses which are given to a few,” and can visualise future events in 
a tumbler half filled with water. Thus endowed, she easily 
unmasks the treachery of Vyall Dalton. One of her obiter dicta 
(she is referring to her lover) is this: ‘‘ When you respect a man 
on the whole, but think he has one tile rather loose, it is always 
better to let the subject be.” (Hurst & Blackett. 235 pp. 1s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Silence. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Over this new collection of stories hangs an antique air. The 
scene is still New England, but it is the New England of an earlier 
generation, and in one case we are taken to Cotton Mather’s days. 
But the author is herself throughout. At a time when so much 


writing is precious and so much slovenly, it is a joy to meet this 
austere artist and tender woman; to cool and rest oneself in the 
sweet simplicities of her delicate imagination. 

One t of maidenhood runs through the book: the fragile 
girl, of flower-like refinement and grace, who can, on occasion, 
rise to a, jee of courageous action. Silence, the heroine of the 
title-story, loses her lover in an attack by Indians on her village. 
She was the soul of resistance during the fight, but when it was 
over her reason failed. How it returned the reader must discover. 
Miss Wilkins brings the grief of the bereaved women before one 
with a power that is almost too real. In ‘‘Evelina’s Garden” the 
same girl is reincarnated in the younger Evelina. This story is the 
gem of the book. The Evelina of the garden was Evelina Adams, 
the squire’s heiress, who lived in the great house, patient and 
reticent, with something like a broken heart. All her affections 
were turned to her flowers, which she tended with a solicitude 
excelled by few parents for their children. Here is an exquisite 
passage : 

‘There had never been in the village such a garden as this of Evelina 
Adams’s. All the old blooms which had come over the seas with the 
early colonists, and started, as it were, their own colony of flora in the 
new country, fiourished there. The naturalised pinks and phlox and 
hollyhocks and the rest, changed a little in colour and fragrance by the 
conditions of a new climate and soil, were all in Evelina’s garden, and 
no one dreamed what they meant to Evelina; and she did not dream 
herself, for her heart was always veiled to her own eyes, like the face of 
anun. The roses and pinks, the Poppies and heartsease, were to this 
maiden-woman, who had innocently and nelle? outgrown her 
maiden heart, in the place of all the loves of life which she had missed 
Her affections had forced an outlet in roses; they exhaled sweetness iu 
pinks, and twined and clung in honeysuckle vines. The daffodils, when 
they came up in the spring, comforted her like the smiles of children ; 
when she saw the first rose her heart leaped as at the face of a lover.” 


How Evelina Adams foresaw that, through intense reserve and 
pride, her young cousin Evelina Leonard was in danger of sappin, 

er life and forfeiting happiness even as she herself had, and too 
precautions to prevent such a calamity, the reader must also dis- 
cover. To our mind the little story is among its author’s best, 
which is to say that it is among the few best short stories in the 
language. ‘A New England Prophet ” is of stouter stuff. It tells 
of a religious revival of unusual fervour, in which the end of the 
world was foretold to the minute. The villagers mg aia every- 
thing for the dreadful day: the men let their farms languish, the 
women, instead of cooking, sewed their Ascension robes. One 
sceptic, however, remained, Simeon Lennox, the prophet’s brother, 
a very worthy addition to Miss Wilkins’s gallery of sardonic old 
men. On the night before the cataclysm was due Simeon dropped 
into his brother’s to scoff a little : 


** Simeon chuckled, then he turned to his brother, ‘ Well, Sol’mon 
s’pose you’re flappin’ all ready to fly ?’ he said. 

Solomon made no reply. He frowned over the great volume on his 
knees. The deaf-and-dumb boy had set his empty plate on the hearth 
and fallen asleep again, with his head tilted Senne the jamb. Melissa 
sewed, her pale face bent closely over her work. 

‘Hear ye are goin’ to fly from Penfield’s hill ?’ said Simeon. 

Still Solomon said nothing. 

‘ Well, I s’pose that’s as good a place as any,’ said Simeon, ‘ though ’t 
ain’t a very high hill. I should ’most think you'd want a higher hill than 
Penfield’s. I s’pose you'll be kind of unhandy with your wings at first, 
an’ start off something like hens. But then I s’pose a few feet more or leas 
won’t make no odds when they get fairly to workin’. I heard the women 
was makin’ fiyin’-petticoats. em what you’re to work on, Sophy 
Anne, you and Mellisy ?’ 

Sophia Anne gave one look at him, then she took a stitch. 

‘Abby Mosely’s to work on one, I guess,’ said Simeon. ‘She’s been 
a-sittin’ in a heap of white cloth a-sewin’ for three days. I came in 
once, and she was trying of it on, and she slipped out of it mighty 
sudden. All I’ve got to say is she'll cut a queer figure oe She's 
parade tor I miss my guess if she don’t find it a job to stnke 
out at first.’ 
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In this story Miss Wilkins achieves a triumph of grotesque. The 
opening passages, culminating in a description of the meeting at 

e prophet’s, are perfectly managed to give the desired sense 
of impending calamity. But it is not quite her work. It is 
in ‘‘Evelina’s Garden” that Miss Wilkins’s genius is most “at 
home.” None the less the volume before us is.a delight from 
cover to cover. 


* * * * 


The Wooings of Jezebel Pettyfor. By Haldane Macfall. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Hatpanr Macratt is an exuberantly voluble gentleman. The 
adventures, such as they are, of Jezebel Pettyfer extend over some 
four hundred pages, of which, at a rough estimation, two-thirds are 
written in that ugliest of all possible jargons, the negro dialect of 
the West Indies. Of story there is but two-pennyworth to an in- 
tolerable deal of description. Mr. Macfall would appear to keep 
half a peck of adjectives in his coat pockets, and when an oppor- 
tunity for a little local colour occurs, to take out a handful and 
scatter them broadcast over the paper. Nevertheless, let us hasten 
to say that he describes better than he analyses or creates. For- 
give him his profusion, and there is really something of colour and 
of movement, for instance, in this picture of high noon in Barbadoes: 


‘Patient grey donkeys, creeking-panniered, ambled along, overborne 
often enough with loads heavy beyond their proper powers without the 
dirty, ragged black rogue in wide-brimmed hat who sat atop of all; 
other grey donkeys stood at their ease by the roadside, slung with rude 
saddles and empty panniers. Two black women, basket on head, 
squabbled raucously, and made it up again, and squabbled again, 
violently eeecreane a filthy, tattered negress, running to a hooded 
carriage that passed, thrust out a gaunt begging hand, crying with 
ciinging whine for alms to the enveiled white lady seated within; and 
several over-dressed negroes walked busily about, shirking toil and 
ving their noenbonrs: A herd of lank eens ee were gids 

ong, squeaking, squealing, grunting, by a rag, negress, who 
shuffled aos belind + in Gan ut Heal Finstac- sided outa telins of one- 
time Sunday finery—and punished their hoggish strayings with hard 
blows of a stout rod. A ragged, bearded fellow, with wandering eye 
a-roaming, and rambling wits most aimlessly agog, stumped past on 
dusty feet, mumbling the vague tongue that only the mad may under- 
stand ; a bevy of tormenting street urchins followed buzzing at his heels, 
pestering the poor distracted brain with nagging devilments, plucking 
at the sorry clothes annoyingly, and crying nicknames; then he of 
a sudden turned in scowling Tinck anger upon them, maigiey them 
with vicious cuts of walking staff; and the crowd swept past and blotted 
them out. A squad of baggy-blue-breech’d Zouaves in white jackets 
swung by at a quick step towards barracks, their dark faces shiuing with 
perspiration, their yellow eyeballs gleaming under dusky brows, the 
white tassels of their blood-red fezes swinging, their rifles glinting in 
the sunlight,” 


As for the flirtations of that comely and shameless negress, Jezebel 
Pettyfer, we must confess that they inspire us with but a languid 
interest. Indeed, though even negro human nature may doubtless 
be irradiated by the light of genius, negro human nature, as Mr. 
Macfall presents it, appears to be but unwashen and unsavoury. 
In a somewhat incoherent narrative, the only episode in which we 
find attraction is the death of the dog Cuckoo. ‘Suckoo was a white 
terrier mongrel belonging to a thieving scoundrel called Jehu Dyle, 
ele only redeeming feature was precisely his affection for this 
east : 


‘For days the Cuckoo sat outside the court-house. Day after day he 
waited till the doors were shut, and then as the night came down he 
waddled away to steal his meat, and to hide until the morning in some 
odd place of his own choosing. So he watched and waited patiently for 
his disreputable master’s footfall. As the days passed into weeks, and 
the weeks ran into a month, he lost heart, and his strength barat | 
failed him, until one morning his little dead body was found—a small 
white husk, lying together with other husks of bananas and discarded 
things, cast aside on a common dust-heap in the public gutter of the 
city. 

So the little Cuckoo, walking alone, as indeed we all must, entered 
into the unknown.” 


Would that we could impress upon Mr. Macfall the fact that the 
ublic interest in the “low-life’ of drinking-saloons and similar 
fooalities has somewhat evanesced. 


Aunt Judith’s Island. By F. C. Constable. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Constante began his literary career tentatively with a brief 

but caustic satire, published anonymously, entitled The Curse of 

Intellect. That, however, clever though it was, gave no indication 

ies eeuneee true capacity. In Aunt Judith’s Island he has found 
self. 

The medium is still satire, but it is also more. Keen observa- 
tion of life, in many strata of society, ripe experience, understanding 
of human nature, and a kindly amused toleration of its little foibles, 
humour, good humour, and an active wit—these qualities have 
gone liberally to the making of Aunt Judith’s Island. Add to them a 
very unusual gift of bright narrative, a careful use of words, and a 
preference for incident above talk, and ‘you see that Aunt Judith’s 
Island is no ordinary novel. There are indications that it is the 
fruit of the toil of years expended upon it by a patient, exacting 
workman in love with his idea. 

The novel, briefly, is the story of Judith Syward, millionaire and 
spinster, her collection of as many of the scattered members of her 
family as she can bring together, her settlement of any outlying 
differences between them, and their life on the island near Crete 
which she had acquired from the Sultan. Her rescue of five 
hundred Armenians from persecution, and after giving them a 
Syward ancestor, making them also welcome on the island, is the 
cause of difficulties with the Powers. Hence while in the first half 
of the book Aunt Judith is an autocratic peacemaker in London, in 
the second she is a Machiavellian diplomatist. So well-knit is the work 
that to quote is impracticable. Enough to say that the comedy is 
managed with perfect urbanity and skill; it goes forward from the 
first page with a buoyancy that is only too rare, and never for a 
moment, though the book runs to some hundred thousand words, 
does interest flag. Begin Aunt Judith’s Island and you must end it. 


= = * * 


The Old Adam and the New Eve. By Rudolf Golm. Translated 
from the German by Edith Fowler. 
(International Library : Heinemann.) 


Mr. Epuunp GosszE contributes the usual introduction to this, the 
twenty-first, volume of the ‘International Library.” Touching 
with a delicate and aloof academicism upon the position of women 
in Germany and elsewhere, it contains in all its ten pages about ten 
lines of literary criticism, and not a word to assist the reader in 
forming an estimate of Rudolf Golm’s idiosyncrasy as a writer. It 
is written with easy skill, but it happens to be absolutely futile. 

Says Rudolf Golm in his own preface: ‘I am here offering you 
a transcript from life. My heroine behaves in my book as she 
behaved in real life. I have altered nothing.” This is true. 
The Old Adam and the New Eve is a morsel of realism, second-rate, 
but still realism, and noticeable enough as coming from the most 
mawkishly sentimental country in Europe. The author tells the 
story of the German ‘‘new woman’’—a “‘ woman who, standing at 
the turning-point of two epochs, experiences in her own person all 
the tragedy involved in transition.” Kithe Hiibner, full of modern 
ideas, in leaving the life of a governess and the tyranny of her 
parents in order to become the wife of a sensual plutocrat, merely 
exchanges one slavery for another. The second one horrifies her so 
that she abandons it in order to accept once more the frightful 
solitude of a governess in large towns. In the end she comes to 
see that of the two tortures the conjugal variety is the less im- 
possible, and she returns with fitting humility to the husband who 
will treat her like a pet dog on the condition that she behaves like 
a pet dog. 

She went back to this sort of thing : 

“<*« Have 8 care,’ said the Major, while the glasses met, ‘that no drop 
is spilt. A pretty business if a red splash were t» disfigure this clean 
white tablecloth! A misfortune indeed! A woman has been known to 
bewail such a catastrophe for days, eh, Frau Kathe?’ 

Kathe looked slightly disdainful, but gave him no answer, apparently 
thinking it not worth her while. 

: ee your wife like that too ’’ asked Wetzlar, turning to Buggen- 
rieta. 

‘Well, naturally; why should she be any different’ You don’t 
suppose that I have married an exception °’ 

‘All right, then! Whatever you do, no exceptions: 
kuow that from the service... .’” 


Nowhere! I 
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In workmanship the book is creditable; in warmth of imagina- 
tion it is tepid. It has no absolute, though it may have a relative, 


importance. To Germany it may have been a revelation ; to 
England it is merely a fair specimen of a well-known type. The 
uestion arises: Was it worth translating? We think not. Mr. 


mund Gosse has scarcely been fortunate in the selection of this 
“International Library.” Mediocre Spanish, Italian, German, and 
Scandinavian novels preponderate ; there is only one French work, 
and no example of either D’Annunzio or Sudermann. Miss 
Fowler’s translation of the present book is upon the whole satis- 
factory ; she should not, however, use phrases such as ‘‘coupé 
of the first class” instead of “ first-class carriage.” A translation 
assuredly ought to read like a translation (despite the general 
opinion to the contrary), but trickeries of this kind will not bring 
about the desired effect. ; 
* 


* * * 
The Concert Director. By Nellie K. Blissett. 
Macmillan & Co.) 


Tuts novel belongs to that large class of fiction (well known to the 
reviewer) which is dominated by the term ‘‘odd.” Everything in it 
is either odd or done oddly. One person has an odd smile, another 
looks up oddly, another speaks with an odd intonation, another 
experiences an odd feeling, and so on and so on, until you find 
yourself reading the last chapters solely with a view to counting the 
number of “odds” that will happen before the end is reached. Of 
course, in this kind of novel nothing is really odd ; on the contrary, 
events and people are firmly moulded to a hard and fast convention. 

The Concert Director begins in an approved manner: 

‘The rain was falling softly and istently, and in the air was a 
damp freshness, grateful after the heat of a late and sultry summer. 
The weather has an undoubted effect upon the course of existence. It is 
beloved of those seeking for conversational brilliancy, and finding it not ; 
it is a boon to the uninspired letter-writer. It has caused many crimes, 
innumerable disappointments, and not a few edies. A wet day is not 
an uncommon occurrence in Vienna, nor, for the matter of that, any- 
where else; Be the fact that it rained upon that particular day, and in 
that particular place, changed the destinies of three people. . x 
The three people are Israel Scaramanga, the Jew, who rises by 
his Ouidaesque attributes to the position of concert director ; 
Roubetsin, the finest pianist in the world; and Tarasca, the 
finest singer in the world. There is also a boy named Spiro, who 
was going to be an even finer pianist than Roubetsin. 

Because Tarasca refuses to sing for a certain impresario, 
Scaramanga enters into an agreement with the said impresario 
under which he, Scaramanga, is to marry Tarasca, and so induce 
her to sing. Scaramanga, with the aid of fate, initiates his nefarious 
designs in the usual way : 

“It was but the work of s few moments to wade with Tarasca to 
ce shore, and deposit her high, though by no means dry, upon the 

ore.” 

Then he marries her; also, he falls in love with her. Later, 


‘‘on a summer afternoon . . . aman and a boy might have been seen 
(blessed phrase !] walking down Regent-street.” 

And more intrigue of the same sort for several score pages. At 
last Tarasca and Roubetsin, naturally destined for each other, come 
together. In the last chapter the narrator of the story happens to 
be on a yacht in the Bay of Villac, on whose shore stands the 
‘“‘dark and silent chateau” which is the residence of Tarasca. It 
was eventide. 


‘Presently a sound came to us—a sound which straitened us in our 
seats, and strained every nerve to intense attention. Out across the 
water, where the growing moonlight was beginning to paint patches of 
faintest silver, floated a voice which, once heard, no one could possibly 
forest or fail to recognise. It ran slowly up a scale—clear, golden, 
round —— ” 


Such was Tarasca’s singing. It only remained for Roubetsin to 


send out across the waters the chords of his Fantaisie Russe, and, 
after a short interval, Roubetsin obliged. 


‘Then, all at once, as we sat there, the great chateau was lit up from 
end to end as though by the stroke of enchantment. The effect was 
marvellous—and magical. The black shadow was transformed in one 
instant into a fairy palace. The empty windows became beautiful—the 
deserted towers glowed resplendent against the night. The whole 
building looked like a great burning jewel set in moonlit sky and sea.” 


Odd! But perhaps for that night Brock had been enticed away 
from the Crystal Palace. 
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HASLEMERE AS A LITERARY CENTRE. 


As long as the English tongue holds sway [says Mr. Charles T. 
Bateman in the Windsor Magazine] Haslemere will be a literary 
Mecca for pilgrims both from the old and the new countries. There, 
on the heights above the sleepy old town, and about three miles 
distant, stands Tennyeon’s home, nestling under the crest of a 
Surrey hill, but with its face to Sussex and the sea.... The 
poet loved Aldworth, and there death met him at last in the room 
overlooking one of the fairest scenes in England. . . . 

But half an hour’s walk from Aldworth, keeping in a south- 
westerly direction, stands Blackdown Cottage. Itis just the homely, 
picturesque, and unpretentious shelter for the busy literary man, 
who desires to possess his soul amid the seclusion of delightful 
surroundings, and away from the turmoil of towns. The locomotive, 
bringing its shoals of visitors to spoil Hasiemere and Hindhead, 
shrieks four miles off. Only a thin puff of smoke ona fine day 
marks the progress of the iron horse through Sussex. For nine 
summers up to 1897 Mr. Frederic Harrison stayed at the cottage. 
Here he did some of his best work and received his literary friends, 
included among the number being the late Lord Tennyson and 
Mr. John Morley. 

Passing along the garden-paths and the old-fashioned sun-dial, 
one is directed to the summer-house, built on a knoll, and yet 
partly hidden by yew, holly, and beech. This was Mr. Harrison’s 
sanctum, and afforded him precisely the conditions he required in 
preparing his books. Two windows directed southwards com- 
manded the Weald and his own homestead, lying peacefully 
sheltered in the hollow. To the right Blackdown rises to a 
considerable height, and from the summit Mr. Frederic Harrison 
delighted to obtain an uninterrupted view of the Downs and the 
sea beyond. Not a great distance from the cottage is Blackdown 
House, peculiarly interesting to the author who has made the life 
of Cromwell a study. The Protector used to visit the place, and 
local legend, up to a few years since, even pointed out the bedstead 
on which he slept. 

Taking the high road to Shottermill, let us visit ‘‘ Brookbank.” 
It is not so secluded as Mr. Frederic Harrison’s house, but it has lost 
none of ita charm since the time it enchanted George Eliot. For 
its size, possibly no residence has welcomed so many celebrities. 
Mrs. Gilchrist lived here in the early sixties, after her husband’s 
death, and finished his Life of Blake, which earned ig baked ir 
Of ‘“ Brookbank ” itself Mrs. Gilchrist once wrote to Mr. William 
M. Rossetti, ‘This place is a bond fide cottage, and would stand 
comfortably in your drawing-room. ... The scenery is of sur- 
passing loveliness.” 

George Eliot took possession in 1871, and here wrote Middle- 
march. The wild, romantic scenery of hills and valleys, clad with 
gorse and heather, simply inspired her and made her love the little 
world around Shottermill. Much of her writing was done in the 
morning, seated near the window opening on to the verandah. 
Sometimes, when the weather appeared particularly balmy, she 
ventured to write in the garden. As we know, she suffered 
much from the cold. One day a friend found her in the 
tropical weather sitting outdoors with only a deodar to shade 
her head. ‘‘Oh, I like it,” she said, in reply to the protest. 
“To-day is the first time I have felt warm weather this 
summer.” Her nervousness when out for a drive was another 

hase of her character. The story is told that her driver at 

aslemere once remarked: ‘ Withal her being such a mighty 
clever body, she was very nervous in a carriage—allays wanted to 
go on a smooth road, and seemed dreadful feared of being thrown 
out.” At the present time there are residents in the neighbourhood 
who still remember her peculiarities. She varied her retirement 
by occasionally calling upon, and receiving visits from, Tennyson, 
with whom she delighted to carry on weighty arguments. Coming 
again into Surrey in 1876, she stayed at the Heights, Witley, 
but a few miles distant, where Daniel Deronda was completed. 

At the summit of Hindhead, and immediately below the Ports- 
mouth-road, one of the younger forces in literature has erected his 
home. A few months since Dr. Conan Doyle settled here, and 
already his services have been claimed by his neighbours on behalf uf 
the literary society. With Mr. Grant Allen in tho chair, the creator 
of ‘‘Sherlock Holmes” adopted Dickens’s plan, and read selections 
from his own books. ‘‘ Undershaw,” so named by Dr. Doyle, face: 
almost due south ; it possesses a pretty hall, built in baronial styl», 
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illuminated by a window containing the owner’s arms. From this 
cosy corner one can look straight away through the south entrance 
down the valley—rich in broom—to the South Downs in the 
distance. The billiard-room is a pleasant apartment, opening from 
the hall, and here it seems quite natural to find originals of the 
sketches illustrating the adventures of the clever Holmes. The 
youthful branches of the family are here, there, and everywhere. 

Mr. Grant Allen, novelist, journalist, and literary guide-book 
maker, is, as everybody knows, a “ hill-topper.” His house, ‘The 
Croft,” stands above the deep hollow nicknamed ‘‘The Devil’s 
Punch-bowl,” and bears as its inscription “G. & N. A. Sibi et 
amicis, 1893.” For some years his neighbour and friend was Mr. 
Biscombe Gardner, the well-known engraver, who delights to 
portray the characteristics of Surrey scenery. Like Dr. Conan 
Doyle, Mr. Allen takes his share of work in the local institute ; 
but when he accepted the presidency two or three years ago, the 
clerical supporters left almost en masse, as a protest against The 
Woman Who Did. 

Prof. Tyndall came to Hindhead in 1887. So delighted were 
both he and his wife with the surroundings, and so anxious to 
fly from the noise of the London streets, that they decided to live 
in a temporary iron structure on the grounds while Hindhead 
House was in course of erection. Without servants, and with only 


occasional help, Mrs. Tyndall attended to the household require- | tp 


ments. Yet with only two rooms, as the Professor once gleefully 
observed, they were never happier. In memory of those pleasant 
makeshift days, the shanty, now covered with ivy and creeper, still 
stands in the grounds. 

Practically speaking, Prof. Tyndall pioneered civilisation at 
Hindhead. At one time it possessed an unenviable notoriety for 
highway and mail coach robberies. The murdered sailor's stone 
which ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby” turned to see reminds us that even 
more terrible crimes were committed in the locality. When 
Tyndall settled here there were but few cottages, and the glorious 
expanse of heather had not been disfigured by smart villas and 
barbed wire fences. Now the land speculator and the builder are 
rapidly turning a tract of wild and diversified beauty into roads 
dotted with huge boarding houses and laundries. In 1866 
Tennyson was offered ninety acres of this land for £1,400. In 
reply he said, ‘‘ What is the use of a number of acres if they will 
not grow anything?’’ At the present time similar property could 
not be exchanged for £200 an acre. To his credit be it said, 
Tyndall exercised much thoughtful care to prevent any ‘‘ discord 
in the landscape” by choosing bricks and tiles for his house which 
rapidly toned to the natural beauty around. 

The scientist settled here with the hope of completing what he 
termed ‘‘ the work of his life.” For years before his death he was 
engaged in collecting and assorting materials for an autobiography. 
Illness much delayed the task, and then, later on, death found it 
uncompleted. 


THE CORNISH MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Quitter-Coucn InrervieweEp. 


Iv was an irregular sort of an interview, for, says a writer of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch, having laboured 
all the morning over the final revises of the Cornish Magazine, was 
now managing his yacht, the da, in a sea that somehow or other 
prevented her from getting proper advantage from the wind that 
was blowing. The questions and answers came in the midst of 
many manceuvrings, and the first of them was as follows : 

“How did the magazine originate?’”—‘The whole credit of 
that belongs to Mr. Joseph Pollard, of Truro, who has already 
deserved well of his county as the publisher of Borlase’s Age of the 
Saints, and Mr. Langdon’s book on crosses, as well as the admirable 
Autobiography of a Cornish Smuggler. By the by, it is remarkable 
what an influence that book on crosses has had. When it was 
publisbed it was exhaustive. Since then people have become 
interested, and have looked about them with open eyes. The result 
is that we have here four or five crosses described and illustrated 
in the first number, of which nobody knew at all when Mr. 
Lanzdon’s book appeared. What is more, we have reason to hope 
that a good many others will turn up in the near future.” 

‘There have been other ‘Cornish Magazines,’ haven’t there?” 
—'You say that ominously! Yes, 


contained much that was good, but their editors (if I am not greatly 
mistaken) had nothing like the support that I shall have so far as 
contributors are concerned, and the public was not in their time in 
the habit of spending so much on literature as it does nowadays. 
The first number, at any rate, is going excellently, and, to be frank, 
I think we shall keep all our original subscribers and get new ones 
every time.” 

That is about all there is of theinterview. Mr. Couch was busy 
with the affairs of the boat, and the interviewer was taking a lazy 
interest in a line which trailed behind her for the undoing of 
mackerel that did not seem to be anywhere near Fowey. But now 
that the magazine has appeared I feel that the editor has very good 
reason for the faith that is in him. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 


Q. Who are Prof. Schenk, Maeterlinck, and Cyrano de Bergerac? 

A. Steady! steady ! 

Q. But I want to know. 

A, Well, let us take them one at atime. Prof. Leopold Schenk 
is a distinguished Austrian embryologist, who has, he believes, 
discovered a means by which parents who desire boys can have 
em. 

Q. Boys? 
A, Yes. 

Q. What’s the matter with girls? 

A, Nothing, except that a girl has some difficulty in fulfilling 
the office of a son and heir. 

Q. And what is the means? 

A. I don’t know, but he has written a book about it. 

Q. Another injustice to woman, I suppose ? 

A, Well, I suppose it could be construed into one. 

Q. And who is Maeterlinck ? 

A. Maeterlinck is a Belgian lawyer and writer of plays, who, 
when he stays in London, dates his letters from the National 
Liberal Club. 

Q. Is he great ? 

A. He has exquisite thoughts. 

Q. Exquisite? But—the National Liberal Club? 

A, Oh, well, that is a vagary of genius. 

Q. What are his plays like ? 

A, They are dreamy and mystical and tragic; and the people 
usually say everything twice. 

. Are they the kind of reading you recommend to your aunt ? 

A, No, not altogether. 

Q. And Cyrano de Bergerac, who was he? 

A. He is the hero of the new French play which Coquelin is 
bringing to the Lyceum. 

Q. A real man? 

A, Yes, he lived in the seventeenth century ; a Frenchrhan—— 

Q. Well, I didn’t suppose he was Scotch 

4. Hush! And he hed a tremendous nose. As he says himself, 
in the play, this nose—this devil of a nose—always preceded him by 
a quarter of an hour. 

Q. Yes? 

A, And he was witty, and he fought so many duels that he was 
called ‘‘ The Demon of Courage.” Most of them were on account 
of his nose; it was only necessary to look at it for Cyrano to take 
offence. ‘I should have lost all knowledge of paper,” he wrote in 
one of his books, ‘‘if challenges had been written on anything 
else. 

Q. Then he was an author ? 

A, Yes, he wrote satires on Society, and plays, and fantastic 
stories in the manner of Swift, Jules Verne, and H. G. Wells. 

Q. What were the stories about ? 

A, One described his travels in the moon, und another his travels 
in the sun. 

Q. And how does he figure in the Lyceum play ? 

A, As magnanimous friend, making love for another to the 
beautiful Roxana, while loving her himself. And there is a perfect 
confectioner-poet in it. The play is charming. You proceed 
through laughter to tears. 

Q. Good. We must go. 

A, Yes, every one must go. 


From Lhe Books of To-day and the Books of To-Morrow. 
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af Dae long-deferred hot weather having 

arrived at last (we hope this statement 
is not inaccurate), it is only natural that pub- 
lishers should be growing inactive. Books 
are for winter and indoors rather than the 
summer and the open air. Yet surely even 
in July and August there are some books 
which people want to read—novels, for 
instance. So we should have thought, but 
this week’s crop of fiction is but six 
volumes. 


Last year, it will be remembered, it was 
in the midst of the hottest weather and 
slackest business period with publishers, 
that Mr. Hall Caine’s Christian was issued 
and took readers by storm. This year Mr. 
Arrowsmith is proposing to try for a similar 
off-season success with Mr. Anthony’s Hope’s 
Rupert of Hentzau, the sequel to the Prisoner 
of Zenda. The date fixed for Rupert's appear- 
ance is July 25. It may safely be predicted 
that, at any rate, Mr. Hope’s romance will 
not, as Mr. Caine’s did, increase the summer’s 
heat. 


Tune Rev. J. Glendenning Nash, the in- 
cumbent of Christ Church, Woburn-square, 
states that the memorial to Christina 
Rossetti, designed by the late Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, is about to be placed in that 
church. The total cost will reach £220, of 
which £180 has been subscribed. Mr. 
Nash asks for subscriptions to complete the 
balance. They may be sent to the Chief 
Cashier, Bank of England, Threadneedle- 
street. 


The Critic of New York now ceases to 
apport as a weekly paper. Henceforward 
it leads the existence of a magazine, the first 
number in that form boing due on July 25. 
The “Lounger” will still gossip in his (or 


her) pleasant way, and to the reviews will 
be aided essays, special articles, and, we 
doubt not, poems. “Literature,” we are 
told, ‘‘ will continue to hold the first place ; 
and art, music, and the drama will be 
treated in a manner to interest the amateur 
as well as the expert. The paper will be 
more profusely and handsomely illustrated 
than heretofore. In short, nothing will 
be left undone that promises to strengthen 
its appeal to the cultivated class of readers 
among whom ‘the first literary journal in 
America’ has always been persona grata. 
As a magazine the Critic will be unique.” 
This is satisfactory news, yet we shall miss 
the periodical in its weekly form. Few 
papers have been more interesting. 


‘“LouncER,” by the way, replies in this 
last weekly number to some of Mr. Lang’s 
recent comments on certain of the Critic’s 
criticisms. With regard to Mr. Lang’s 
decision not to visit America on account 
of the “ roopiness”’ of his voice, ‘‘ Lounger” 
says: ‘‘It is not necessary to talk, my dear 
Mr. Lang; come and let us lock at you— 
we will do the talking.” How little the 
“Lounger” knows Mr. Lang. America’s 
talking powers are just what he dreads. 


WE can supplement the announcement 
made already as to the conversion of the 
Spectator into a limited liability company 
with a capital of £84,000. The objects of 
the new company are stated to be the 
acquisition of the Spectator and to carry 
on the business of newspaper proprietors, 
publishers of newspapers, magazines, and 


other publications, printers, booksellers, 
bookbinders, and paper manufacturers. 
The subscribers to the articles of 


association are: J. St. Loe Strachey, 1, 
Wellington - street, Strand, W.C.; H. 
Strachey, Sutton-court, Pensford, Bristol ; 
Mrs. A. Strachey, Newland’s-corner, Mer- 
row, Guildford; A. H. Snell, 27, Mincing- 
lane, E.C.; E. G. Thorne, 17, Gracechurch- 
street, E.C.; C. T. Simpson, 9, Old-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, W.C.; C. J. Cornish, Oxford 
House, Chiswick-mall; ©. L. Graves, 3, 
Strathmore-gardens, Kensington, W. Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey is the sole director, and 
may exercise all the power of directors, 
with a salary of £2,400 a year. 


Tne above facts are correct as far as they 
go, but it should be understood that the 
Spectator company is a purely private 
arrangement and that no shares have been, 
or will be, offered to the public. Practically 
the whole of the ordinary shares are held 
by Mr. St. Loe Strachey and the preference 
shares by members of his family. A few 
regular contributors hold small shares, but 
these, taken together, do not amount to 
more than a tenth of the whole. Mr. 
Townsend will continue to assist Mr. 
Strachey as joint editor. Indeed, there 
will be no change whatever in the oditorial 
arrangements, and the paper will continue 
in all respects as before. 


Tue Spectator has been fortunate to draw 
from Mr. Rudyard Kipling a lengthy and 
most interesting letter on the subject of the 


drunken scene in Zhe Tempest. ‘But 
whence,” a writer in a recent Syectator 
asked, in an article on Landscape and 
Literature, ‘‘came the vision of the en- 
chanted island in Zhe Tempest? It had no 
existence in Shakespeare’s world, but was 
woven out of such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” Mr. err however, thinks 
otherwise. For Mr. Kipling has seen, about: 
two miles from Hamilton, in Bermuda, a 
spot that fits Se. ii. Act 2 of The Tempest to 
perfection: “A bare beach, with the wind 
singing through the scrub at the land’s 
edge, a gap in the reefs wide enough for the 
assage of Stephano’s butt of sack, and 
these eyes have seen it) a cave in the coral 
within easy reach of the tide, whereto such 
a butt might be conveniently rolled (‘My 
cellar is in a rock by the seaside where my 
wine is hid.’) There is no other cave for 
some two miles. ‘Here’s neither bush nor 
shrub’; one is exposed to the wrath of 
‘*yond’ same black cloud,’ and here the 
currents strand wreckage. It was so well 
done that, after three hundred years, a stray 
tripper, and no Shakespeare scholar, recog- 
nised in a flash that old first set of all.” 


Havine this pleasaunce before his eyes 
Mr. ue worked backwards to the play- 
wright, and has come out of his cogitations 
the latest and most entertaining of Shake- 
spearian commentators. How if, says he 
in effect, Shakespeare heard of Bermuda 
from a shipwrecked mariner among the 
audience at one of the plays? Shakespeare, 
as manager, might have been passing here 
and there between the people, and have 
caught odds and ends of the man’s story. 
Afterwards he might have offered him 
drink, and in return have acquired the. 
basis of Zhe Tempest. The idea, as Mr.. 
Kipling sketches it, is not fantastic, it is. 
plausible, almost convincing. 


Ar first the sailor offered only topo- 
graphical detail. Mr. Kipling shows him 
doing this, and continues : 


“80 far good. Up to this point the manager 
has gained little except some suggestions for 
an opening scene, and some notion of an 
uncanny island. The mariner (one cannot 
believe that Shakespeare was mean in these 
little things) is dipping to a deeper drunken- 
ness. Suddenly he launches into a prepostcrous 
tale of himself and his fellows, flung ashore, 
separated from their officers, horribly afraid of 
the devil-haunted beach of noises, with their 
heads full of the fumes of broached liquor. 
One castaway was found hiding under the ribs 
of a dead whale which smelt abominably. They 
hauled him out by the legs—he mistook them 
for imps—and gave him drink. And now, 
discipline being melted, they would strike out 
for themselves, defy their officers, and take 

ssion of the island. The narrator's mates 
in this enterprise were probably described as 
fools. He was the caly sober man in the 
company. 

So they went inland, faring badly as they 
staggered up and down this pestilent country. 
They were pricked with palmet-tves, and the 
cedar branches rasped their faces. Then they 
found and stole some of their officers’ clothes, 
which were hanging up to dry. But presently 
they fell into s swamp, and, what was worse, 
into the hands of their officers; and the great 
expedition ended io muck and mire. Truly an 
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island bewitched. Else why their cramps and 
sickness? Sack never made a man more than 
reasonably drunk. He was prepared to answer 
for unlimited sack ; but what befell his stomach 
and head was the purest magic that honest man 
ever met. 

A drunken sailor of to-day wandering about 
Bermuda would probably sympathise with him ; 
and to-day, as then, if one takes the easiest 
inland road from Trinculo’s beach, near Hamil- 
ton, the path that a drunken man would 
infallibly follow, it ends abruptly in ene. 
The one point that our mariner did not dw 
upon was that he and the others were suffering 
from acute alcoholism combined with the effects 
of nerve-shattering peril and exposure. Hence 
the magic. That a wizard should control such 
an island was demanded by the beliefs of all 
seafarers of that date. 


We congratulate Mr. Kipling—and the 
Spectator. 


Wno but Mr. David Nutt would have 
the courage to issue the Spanish text of 
Don Quizote in two volumes at two guineas 
each? The first volume lies before us, and 
is a magnificently produced book, printed 
at Edinburgh by Constable. Mr. Nutt has 
frankly stated to a representative of the 
AcapeMy that his enterprise has been 
dictated by pure literary enthusiasm shared 
between its editor and himself. Mr. James 
Fitz-Maurice Kelly has long maintained 
that a pure text of Cervantes’ work does not 
exist in Spain or out of it. Even the texts 
issued under the approval of the Spanish 
Academy are declared by Mr. Kelly to be 
corrupt. Hencehis attempt to give to Spain 
and to the world a text of Don Quixote on 
which as much critical care has been ex- 

ended as upon a Greek or Roman classic. 


t is not a little odd that Spain should| ~ 


receivesuch a gift from Anglo-Saxon scholar- 
ship at the present time. But the co- 
incidence of the Cuban war and _ the 
publication of this work is unfortunate from 
a publisher’s point of view. The Spanish 
market is necessarily spoiled, and in America, 


where Spain and Spanish letters are better |. . 


known and studied than in England, the 
book may probably be looked on askance 
for a time. Mr. Nutt is not, however, dis- 
couraged by these circumstances, and he is 


confident of the ultimate disposal of his four | * ° 


hundred copies. 


Mr. Frrz-Maurice Ketty, who comes of 
an Irish Catholic family, was one of Mr. 


Henley’s ‘‘young men” on the National | °° 


Observer, and he edited Shelton’s translation 
of Don Quizote in the “ Tudor Translations 
Series.” This partly explains the dedica- 
tion to Mr. Henley, which runs as follows : 


AL SENOR 
DON GUILLERMO ERNESTO HENLEY 
ILUSTRE POETA Y CRITICO 
SE DEDICA ESTA EDICION DEL 
INGENIOSO HIDALGO 
DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA 
EN PRENDA DE 
CARINOSO RECONOCIMIENTO. 


Is connexion with the Zimes issue of the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
on which we gave some information in our 
issue of June 11, a curious story is told. 
The edition appeared in 1876, and its issue 
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‘was an undertaking of such magnitude that |. . 


Mr. Adam Black, who was then of great 
age, but wedded to business, opposed the 
enterprise with all his might, and finally 
sold out his share in the firm rather than 


be involved in the disaster he feared was |‘ " 
This story is confirmed by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black to-day. There was]. . 


inevitable. 


no disaster; on the contrary, the edition 
was a success. The secret of the present 
apparently impossible reduction of price 
from £87 to £14 is, of course, to be found 
in the fact that the promoters of the reissue 
are putting five thousand copies of the work 
on the press in one lot. The binding order, 
too, is so huge (4,250 sets of twenty-five 
volumes in half-morocco or full morocco), 
that the cost falls far below the figure at 
which it stood when only small successive 
orders were given out. 


Dove Corracg, the little shrine at Gras- 
mere, whither good Wordsworthians bend 
their steps, has now become doubly and 
even trebly interesting. For Prof. Knight, 
of St. Andrews, the editor of the poet’s 
work, has just presented to the trustees of 
Dove Cottage, for the nation, his collection 
of Wordsworth memorials. The gift is a 
handsome one, and it passes into safe and 
reverent keeping. 


Miss Marre Coretii has been inter- 
viewed by the Strand Magazine. Here are 
a few crumbs from the feast : 


“©, . the bother and invariable disappoint- 
ment of theatre-going. 

. it is not as if we bad any great actors 
worth seeing. 

. I would rather stay at home with Camille 
Flamimarion’s latest volumes or Clifford 
Harrison’s admirable Notes on the 
Margin essays than see the most famous 
re that ie sepsis to be what 

e is not, ai grease-paint and 
footlight-glare. : ie 

. I have no particular favourites among 
modern writers. 

» my beloved Charles Dickens. 

the critics began it; they threw the first 

stone. 

. and so, being attacked, I defended myself, 
and it seems I won. 

. T am glad of the fight: it has done me 
good. 

. my books will never be sent out for review 

again. 

over a hundred thousand copies have been 

sold of each. 

. Lord Tennyson was the.only great man 
who ever encouraged me in my work. 

Mr. Stead is answerable for the absurd 
rumour that I depicted myself as ‘ Mavis 
Clare’ in The Sorrows of Satan—a mis- 
take which he afterwards withdrew, with 
an apology ‘for that and every other 
injustice’ he had done me. 

. from hard-working miners in Texas, from 
Army and Navy men, from hospital 
nurses, from little children even (who 
sympathise with Lionel and Jessamine 
in The Mighty Atom), come all sorts of 
loving and kindly greetings. 

. numbers of the native Indian Princes and 
Rajahs are in constant communication 
with me. 

. abusing me in the press, and telling the 
public that I only appeal in my books 
to readers in Camberwell and Brixton! 


. 


. of course, Camberwell and Brixton must 
be included in the London radius ; and, 
I believe, the Prince of Wales, who has 
always been most kindly in his apprecia- 
tion of my books, has property there. 

. I count among my Royal readers 

. no, I won't tell you the title of the new 
book. 

. I am afraid it will excite the clergy of all 
denominations a good deal.” 


Mz. Ricuarp Harprxe Davis has sent 
home some very readable, although not 
remarkable, notes on the opening of the 
American-Spanish war. They will be found 
in the July Sertbner. Mr. Davis was on 
board Admiral Sampson’s vessel, and was 
therefore witness of the firing of the first 
shot. The fortunate man chosen to dis- 
charge it was Ensign Boone. After giving 
the order, and while awaiting its completion, 
the Admiral paced up and down the Wades. 
“looking,” says Mr. Davis, ‘‘more like a 
calm and scholarly professor of mathematics 
than an admiral. For the Admiral is a 
slow-speaking, quiet-voiced man, who studies 
intently and thoughtfully the eyes of every- 
one who addresses him—a. man who would 
meet success or defeat with the same 
absolute quietness, an intellectual fighter, a 
a man who impresses you as one who 
would fight and win entirely with his head.” 


Ensien Boone did his work bravely, and 
then the fun began. Mr. Davis describes 
it well. Here is a good passage : 


“The ship seemed to work and to fight by 
herself ; you heard no human voice of com- 
mand, only the grieved tones of Lieutenant 
Mulligan rising from his smoke-choked deck 
below, where he could not see to aim his six- 
inch cum, and from where he begged Lieutenant 
Marble, again and again, to ‘Take your 
damned smoke out of my way.’ Lieutenant 
Marble was vaulting in and out of his forward 
turret like a squirrel in a cage. One instant 
you would see him far out on the deck, where 
shattered pieces of glass and woodwork eddied 
like leaves in a hurricane, and the next push- 
ing the turret with his shoulder as though he 
meant to shove it overboard, and then he would 
wave his hand to his crew inside, and there 
would be a racking roar, a parting of air and 
sea and sky, a flash of flame vomiting black 
smoke, and he would be swallowed up in it like 
a wicked fairy in a pantomime. And instantly 
from the depths below, like the voice of a lost 
soul, would rise the protesting shriek of Dick 
Mulligan asking, frantically, ‘Oh, WILL you 
take your damned smoke out of my way!’” 


ONE result of the war interest in America, 
and consequent book-trade depression, is that 
the publication of Mr. Conan Doyle’s Songs 
of Action in that country is being held over 
for awhile. Yet the title has a warlike 
ring that ought, with skilful advertisement, 
to carry it even into camp. 


THE new controller of Ze Idler will be 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd, to whom we wish 
success in the undertaking. Mr. Crawfurd 
is a man of unusual energy. Black and 
White, Chapman’s Magazine of Fiction, the 
new London Review—of all these he has 
been editor, and until a short time ago he 
occupied an important position in the pub- 
lishing house of Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Meanwhile, some curiosity is shown con- 
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cerning Mr. Dent’s intentions. Havin 
collected so much material, and formulate 
so many plans for the reformed Idler, it 
seems unlikely that, now he has sold it, he 
should not start a new magazine of his own. 
Yet only a very bold man would do such a 
thing at this time. 


Tux Pall Mall Gazette's inquiries into the 
literary taste of children, which we attempted 
to assist by our circulars to booksellers last 
week, have ended. On collating the opinions 
sent to it our contemporary has arrived 
at the following results: Alice in Wonder- 
land is first favourite. For second place 
Hans Andersen and Grimm make a dead 
heat; and the others certainly elected are 
Robinson Crusoe, Little Lord Fauntleroy, 
Water Babies, The Heroes, the Jungle Books 
(with a preference for the first), Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Arabian Nights, Through the Looking 
Glass, Louisa M. Alcott’s books, Ivanhoe, 
Masterman Ready, Mr. Andrew Lang’s fairy 
books, Mrs. Molesworth’s books, and Mr. 
Henty’s books. 


Amonc the next favourites are the Swiss 
Family Robinson, R. M. Ballantyne’s books, 
Lamb’s Zales from Shakespeare, Bible stories, 
Miss Ewing’s books, Gulliver's Travels, Uncle 
Remus, The Talisman, and Helen’s Babies. 
One would have expected Miss Yonge’s 
name to figure in the prize list; but it does 
not. Nor has Sandford and Merton more 
than one supporter. On the other hand, 
one child names the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Poetry, we gather, is not particularly wel- 
come in the nureery. 


The following letter is considered by the 
Pall Mall Gazette’s commissioner the best. 
The child whose taste is therein described is 
probably typical. Hence we quote it in full: 


‘* Dear S1z,—I was very much interested in 
your article on children’s books, as my little 

irl is very fond of reading, and reads her 
avourite stories again and again, putting one 
aside sometimes in favour of another, but always 
coming back to the old ones. The difficulty 
about ea an ideal list for children is that 
their tastes alter and grow with their growth. 
My own child is just six, and bas been reading 
since she was four and a half. When she first 
be; to like stories ‘The English Struw- 
welpeter’ was her delight. This was before 
she could read. Then came fairy tales, then 
Bible tales, then legends, then heroic tales of 
great men and great deeds. Animal stories also 
interest her in a leas degree. 

The coe Lo is in the order in which the 
books come in her affeetions. I judge this by 
the number of times she reads them and the 
way in which she seems to live them through 
for herself. Bible stories, Grimm, ‘ Perseus’ in 
The Heroes, Tales of the Punjab (Mrs. Steel), 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver, ‘Odysseus’ iz Cox's 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes, Hiawatha (Ander- 
sen), Zhe Pink Fairy Book, Stumps, 
<Aseop's Fables, Macaulay’s Horutius, Uncle 
Remus, Swiss Fumtly Robinson, Katuwampus, 
Robinson Crusoe, Live Toys, Neur Home, 
or Europe Described, Far Off, or Asia 
Described, Stories from British History, 
Py York Powell, Les Malheurs de Sophie, 
‘John Gilpin,’ ‘Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ 
The books she does not like and will not read 
are Alice ix Wonderland, serial stories in maga- 


zines, and all those of the kind we used to call 
‘gutter stories,’ such as A Peep Behind the 
Scenes, Jessica’s First Prayer. She also dislikes 
allegories where the hero comes to grief. I 
may add that the Bible stories she reads in the 
‘Peep of Day’ series; she loves them best of 
all, her favourites being ‘Joseph,’ ‘ Moses,’ 
‘Crossing the Red Sea,’ ‘Siege of Jericho,’ 
‘ David,’ ‘ The Crucifixion,’ and ‘ The Resur- 
rection.’ The story of the ‘ Crucifixion’ used 
to be altogether too painful to her. She 
would cry bitterly over it. She also cries 
over ‘ Hiawatha.’ ‘ Bishop Hatto’ is a poem she 
read once, and will never look at or hear it 
mentioned if she can helpit. I remember when 
a child hating the poem about Llewelyn and 
Gelert. It made me shudder and I hated to 
think of it in bed. One more word about lists. 
Would this child have liked the books I have 
mentioned if she had been started with the 
usual domestic sort? These are the books we 
have given her, and she has had very few 
modern tales.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
N. H. Brown.” 


In an article on the new writer, ‘‘ Zack,” 
Claudius Clear of the British Weekly gave 
currency last week to a story he had heard 
to the effect that Miss Gwendoline Keats 
(‘‘ Zack”) refrains from signing her works 
with her own name lest she should be com- 
eats with John Keats. He also made the 

old suggestion that the first 241 pages of 
her book, Life ts Life, were so inferior that 
they could not be from ‘‘Zack’s” unaided 
pen, but were the result of collaboration. 
To the first suggestion Miss Keats replies: 
“Comparison [with John Keats] was not 
in my mind, but a natural veneration for 
a name which I felt belonged in literature 
to the poet alone.” To the second sugges- 
tion Miss Keats replies: ‘‘I have no 
collaborator, and am as responsible for the 
241 pages that he condemns as for the 
eighty pages that he praises.” 


Messrs. Lonemans & Co. have begun the | Grimm. 


issue of their ‘‘Albany” edition of Lord 
Macaulay’s complete works with two volumes 
of the History. The new edition is issued 
at three-and-sixpence the volume, and we 
imagine that the demand for it will be 
great, for the number of people who are 
still champions of the Whig historian is 
very large. Moreover, the volumes are 
admirably produced. The binding is 
simple and dignified, and the print is of the 
clearest. Each volume contains a frontis- 

iece portrait, selected by Mr. Lionel Cust, 
Director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
some of which will be reproduced for the 
first time. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. are issuing a set 
of four art plates of great merit to the readers 
of the Saturday Journal for certain coupons 
and a nominal charge of sixpence. The 
plates selected are reproductions of four 
well-known paintings: Mr. Dendy Sadler’s 
‘“*A Good Story,” now in the National 
Gallery of British Art at Millbank; Mr. 
Briton Riviére’s ‘‘Companions in Mis- 
fortune”; Sir J. K. Millais’s ‘‘ Mercy: St. 
Bartholomew’s Day”; and Mr. George W. 
Joy’s ‘ Wellington’s first Encounter with 
the French.” 


A FRENCH LITERARY CAFE. 


In the Rue de ]’Ancienne Comédie, a con- 
tinuation of the Rue Mazarine, there is a 
café which has more illustrious tradition 
than any other café in Europe. Francois 
Procope, the founder, was a rolling stone; 
he had been through Germany, the Low 
Countries, Italy and Turkey, and in 1689, 
when he settled once more in his native 
Paris, he bethought him of opening a place 
on the plan of those he had seen in Con- 
stantinople, where men could drink coffee, 
play cards and chess, and discuss the topics 
of the day. He selected the Rue des Fosses 
de St. Germain as a favourable spot—it was 
in the midst of the Quartier Latin, and 
scholars, professors, actors, ~— lords and 
ladies lived in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood — but what told most in its 
favour was that Molicre had opened 
the Comédie Frangaise in the same street. 
The aristocratic monde which haunted the 
green-room of the new playhouse was 
pleased to patronise the Café, and it became 
the fashion to adjourn to Procope’s to talk 
of literature, music, and the arts; and the 
Café became the rendezvous of all that was 
great in French politics and belles lettres. 

The street is little changed now, except 
in title; the Rue des Fosses de St. Germain 
has disappeared, and is now known as the 
Rue de |’Ancienne Comédie; but the Café 
Procope presents almost the same appearance 
as when, two hundred and nine years ago, 
it first opened its doors to the public. 
Portraits of its most illustrious Aabitues 
hang on the walls, and emblazoned on the 
threshold are the names of the mighty dead 
who once held revel there : 


Moliére. Danton. 
JeanJacques Rousseau. Marat. 
Fréron. Robespierre. 
J. B. Rousseau. Bonaparte. 
L’ Abbé Prevost. Talleyrand. 
Desfontaines. D’Holbach. 

imm. Fabre d’Eglantine. 
Diderot. 7 
Beaumarchais Hébert. 

Voltaire. Vergniaud. 
Piron. Alfred de Musset. 
Condorcet Charles Cros. 

D’ Alembert. Gambetta. 
Mirabeau Paul Verluine. 
Desmoulins. 


The barbers’ shops had been the great 
abode of gossip ere the cafés opened, and 
literary men were not ashamed to idle 
away a whole day at the perruquiers, 
because it was the only place at which 
they could meet. But they speedily deserted 
the barbers for Procope’s Café, where the 
greatest philosophers of the day were to 
be seen and heard. If we may credit the 
Abbé Desfontaines, our literary gentlemen 
were in no hurry to end their discussions. 
In the Dictionnaire Néologique the Abbé 
says that ‘at the Café Procope a discussion 
on harmony lasted for over eleven months.” 
The Abbé himself was too modest to take 
part in the debate. He sat under the 
counter and industriously took notes. One 
day, he tells us, he heard a “bel ésprit” 
affirm 
“that Molicre never knew how to write a 
tragedy, that he had wore good sense than wit, 
that everything he had done was a copy from 
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the ancients, and in all his vast repertory he 
had not one original character.” 

This theory seems to have passed as gospel 
with these worthy critics, for it was written 
out in a fair hand and fastened to the 
chimney-pipe. The French Academy did 
not seem to find favour in their eyes. The 
Abbé Desfontaines, who was an enthusiastic 
habitué of the Café from the first, said to a 
member of the Academy who had strayed 
within the walls of the Procope: 


‘‘You have one member of the illustrious 
company who has not written anything, and 
who never will, and yet who is capable of doing 
so. Nevertheless, he should prefer the Café 
Procope to the meetings of the Academie Fran- 
caise, because at the Café, at least, they talk 
about literature.” 

This may have been the witty Duc de 
Richelieu, who sighed at being elected one 
of ‘‘ the forty most stupid men in France.” 

Voltaire was very advanced in years when 
he first came to the Café Procope. The 
rehearsals of “‘Iréne’’ were taking place at the 
theatre opposite; after they were over he 
entered the Café to smoke and listen to 
the up of causeurs who, however, were 
a little abashed by his presence. For the 
worship of Voltaire had almost grown into 
a religion. He had quarrelled with Piron 
over some trifle or other, and the dispute 
had lasted twenty years. One day the two 
enemies met in the Café. The crowd looked 
curiously to see what would happen, but 
Piron simply grasped Voltaire’s hand, and 
swore that he could no longer retain malice 
against one who was the greatest glory of 
contemporary literature. Voltaire was so 
touched at this that he embraced his former 
enemy, while the crowd, with true Gallic 
enthusiasm, cried out, ‘Vive Voltaire! 
Vive Piron!” 

Voltaire became very fond of Procope’s. 
He went there to write his letters and gossip. 
A special table was kept apart for him, and 
while he lived it was treated with great 
care. Of its ultimate fate more anon. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau first came to the 
famous Café during the rehearsals of ‘ Devin 
de Village.” The first public performance 
was a great success. Condorcet was present 
and applauded vigorously ; but at the end 
he became so enthusiastic that he seized 
Rousseau, hoisted him on his shoulders, 
and in this guise carried him to the Café 
Procope, crying loudly, ‘‘ Vive la musique 
francaise !” as 


As time went on, the Procope became one 


of the hotbeds of Jacobin doctrines. The 
Jacobin club was held but a few paces 
away, in a building now used as a school 
of medicine, and, after the members had 
finished their meeting, they went to the 
Café to hold another. The most vehe- 
ment speakers were Georges Jacques 
Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Maximilien 
Robespierre, and Fabre d’Eglantine. Mira- 
beau had ceased coming to the Café 
as the opinions expressed there were 
a little too violent for him. Desmoulins, 
while in the Café Procope, conceived the 
idea of wearing the bonnet rouge as a cap of 
liberty. Marat was so enchanted with the 
idea that he would never wear other head- 
gear, and it must have been a curious 
spectacle to see him with his fierce face half- 


covered by a Phrygian cap leaning over a 
chess-board, while Debi alii in the 
beginning was a bit of a fop, with periwig, 
white silk stock, and double-laced coat, 
regarded him with undisguised amusement. 

On the morning of the fall of the monarchy 
a riot broke out on the Boulevard St. 
Germain, compelling many persons to seek 
refuge in the cafés. Three women entered 
the Café Procope almost simultaneously. 
They stared at one another, bowed silently, 
and retreated to different corners of the 
Café. So well they might, for they were 
representatives of the opposing doctrines of 
the day, and their names—Mme. Roland, 
Lucie Desmoulins, and Mme. Danton—are 
viewed with some pity, even to-day. Some- 
times a pale, thin young man entered the 
rooms, sat down in a corner, and drank his 
café in silence. He took snuff in large 
quantities, and contemplated the other 
habitués with an air of timid respect. One 
day he found that he had forgotten his 
purse. He stammered this fact to the waiter, 
said that his name was Napoleon Buona- 
ean and that he lived in the Quai Conti 

ard by. He insisted on leaving his hat as 
a gage for his return. In a few minutes he 
returned, paid for his coffee, and was allowed 
to depart with his hat. History is silent as 
to whether he gave the waiter an extra tip 
or not. 

Thanks to the Jacobin Aabitués of the 
Café, I regret to say, Procope’s became 
tumultuous. They ‘practically seized the 
place, and drove away those who were 
not of the faith. Voltaire’s table was 
dragged to the door, and from this coign of 
vantage speeches were given, and the crowd 
inflamed to even wilder deeds of vengeance. 
One day, as Hébert was thundering away 
at the aristocracy and the Girondins, he 
brought down his heavy heel on the table 
with such force as to shatter its marble 
surface. The table was piously repaired ; 
but I cannot help thinking that Hébert was 
deemed guilty of sacrilege, and that the 
preces de conviction which secured his death 
were the fragments of the sacred table. 

When the revolution had calmed down 
the Café resumed its old philosophical aspect, 
Talleyrand was one of its regular habitués 
and his bitter cynicism was one of the 
features of its causeries. 

But during the First Empire and the 
Restoration the Procope seems to have lost 
some of its glories. e Café de la Régence, 
the Café Madrid, and others of the cafés in 
the Rue St. Honoré and the grands boulevards 
became the centre of attraction. The Quartier 
Latin was no longer a residential quarter. 
The great families were flocking towards the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, the Faubourg 
St. Germain cursed the rebel traditions of 
the Café, so the Aabitués of the Procope 
became less and less known to fame. 
A Chateaubriand, a Lamartine might give 
an occasional visit, but the salons of the 
great and rich families had thrown open 
their doors and men went there to talk 
instead of to a café. 

Alfred de Musset revived the Procope’s 
splendour for awhile. He came very often, 
said brilliant things, none of which, un. 
happily, are recorded, and wrote some of his 
poems there. There is a line in one of De 


Musset’s poems, which attests his love for 
the old Café : 
‘‘ Je joueaux dominos quelquefois chez Procope.” 
A few years later we find Gustave Aimard, 
the celebrated writer of Indian stories, or- 
ganising a series of re-unions there. With 
him were Clement Privé, the author of the 
ballad ‘La Truie qui file,” Carjat, Jean 
Lubin, Goudeau, and a crowd of others better 
known to Parisians of the last generation 
than English readers of this; and among 
them was that very fine yet unfortunate ) 94s 
Charles Cros. If I mistake not, many of the 
poems in Le Coffre de Santal were written 


! at the old Café. Cros is known but to the 


few, yet he had poetic genius of the highest 
order, and his ‘‘L’Archet”’ is equal to any 
song by De Musset. Then Rodolphe Salis 
crossed over to Montmartre, taking with him 
a band of the minor poets of the Procope. 
Cros went with them, and it was this detach- 
ment of the intellectual strength of the 
Procope which founded the famous Chat 
Noir. Emile Goudeau, Jules Jouy, Raoul 
Ponchon, all children of the Rive Gauche, 
soon made the fortune of Montmartre. 

Nevertheless the Procope was not quite 
exhausted. It still had a turbulent poet, 
who yet sang most musically, and who called 
himself Paul Verlaine. Jean Richepin was 
making that remarkable series of wander- 
ings through Paris at midnight which cul- 
minated in the Beggars’ Bible, Za Chanson 
des Gueux, and he often entered the Café to 
smoke and play dominoes. 

But Verlaine was a more regular client. 
He was already the fallen angel of litera- 
ture. He made the Café his home durin 
those intervals in which he was separa 
from Eugénie, wrote poems and articles 
and begging letters, and held receptions 
there, and the greatest in the land went to 
shake his hand, call him cher maitre, and the 
greatest lyrical poet France had produced 
since De Musset and De Banville. Ver- 
laine’s plays were often produced at the Café, 
and he must have reaped a good harvest. He 
contributed to the journal published at the 
Procope, sometimes writing a poem,, other 
times doing a soaad ink sketch. His 
vagabond life is known to everyone, and is 
outside the scope of this brief article. 

Laurent Tailhade was the next great 
poetic figure in the Café. He favoured the 
Anarchists in opinions, but a tragi-comic 
incident changed this. Our poet was at the 
Café Véron and was maintaining a vigorous 
argument to the effect that bombs had great 
moral as well as physical force. At that 
very moment a bomb was hurled into the 
Café. It exploded beside Tailhade’s chair, 
severely wounding him. He had to be 
carried home, but it was noticed at the Café 
Procope that his revolutionary vigour had 
somewhat abated. 

At present the old Café is under an in- 
tellectual cloud. The strongest of its poets is 
Jean Sévére, the author of Poestes Humaines. 
Robert B. Douglas, the author of Madame 
Dubarry, is a frequent visitor, but the French 
element is decidedly weak, despite the 
efforts of its proprietor, Théo de Bellefond, 
to revive its old glories. M. Théo, as he 
is popularly styled, has a fund of literary 
anecdote, and it is to him that I owe many 
of the particulars which I have cited. 
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MARLOWE VERSUS BACON. 
(SHAKESPEARE INTERVENING.) 


“Tr is not for any man to measure—above 
all, it is not for 7 Pibpaars in ae eat 
of tragic poetry lightly to take on himse 
the responsibility or the, authority to pro- 
nounce what it is that Christopher Marlowe 
could not have done.’”’” So wrote Mr. Swin- 
burne in his Study of Shakespeare. But there 
are men who refuse to be daunted in this 
way, men of courage and resource, to whom 
the search for truth is a passion and a joy. 
Such a man is Mr. Wilbur Gleason Zeigler, 
whose work, Jt tas Marlowe: a Story of the 
Secret of Three Centuries (Kegan Paul & 
Co), lies before us. Herein Mr. Zeigler, 
backed by his wife and his mother, lightly 
takes on himself the responsibility or the 
authority to pronounce what it is that 
Christopher Marlowe did do. Briefly stated, 
Marlowe’s achievement was to write the 
plays with which Bacon’s name is usually 
associated. 

Henceforward, we presume, American 
sceptics will desert the flag of Donelly for 
that of Zeigler, Bacon for Marlowe. And we, 
we shall follow them; for, after readin 
Mr. Zeigler’s convincing page, it is beyon 
our understanding how we ever could have 
thought seriously of Saears pee as a great 
mind at all. As Mr. Zeigler points out, 
how could a man who had written these 
plays have composed a will which not only 
made no mention of them, but descended to 
such trivialities as the bequest of a second 
best bed and wearing apparel—a will (as 
Mr. Zeigler finely says) which might have 
been ‘conceived by a tiller of the soil 
whose eyes had never been raised above 
his plow handles? ’’ That settles it. Neither 
Shakespeare nor Bacon having named the 
plays in his will, neither Shakespeare nor 

acon was the author of them. Who, then, 
was? It was Marlowe. 

It happened thus. The issue of a warrant 
for Marlowe's arrest on a charge of blas- 
phemy made it necessary for him to vanish 
for a while, and leave not only his theatrical 
associates, but also Mistress Anne Crossford, 
daughter of Manuel Crossford of Canter- 
bury, a lady with whom he had had 
peer On returning, with some secrecy, 

e arranged again to visit her. The place 
was the Golden Hind, at Deptford, whither 
Marlowe repuired on the first of June, 1593. 
There he found some comrades, among them 
Francis Frazer, nicknamed the Count, and 
with them he drank and gamed. At the 
hour appointed for the assignation, Marlowe 
retired stealthily and sent the lady’s 
apartment. He had been there but a short 
time when Frazer suddenly entered, drew 
his sword, and bade Marlowe prepare for 
death. At that moment two discoveries 
were made: Marlowe (whom his American 
champion will not allow a single redeeming 
vice) discovered that during his absence 
Anne, who had omitted to mention the 
detail, had become Mrs. Frazer, while 
Mrs. Frazer discovered that Marlowe and 


her husband were exactly alike. On the: 


melodramatic stage such resemblances are 
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Frazer, Marlowe’s course was simplici 
itself—he had but to exchange clothes wit 
the corpse, and, hastening as Frazer from 
the inn, leave Anne to spread the news of 
Marlowe’s demise in an affair of honour. 
Marlowe then proceeded to the Boar’s 
Head in Eastcheap, where William Shake- 
speare, George Peele, and Christopher 
Tamworth, a lawyer, were seated in the 
room which served as Peele’s home. There 
his future was discussed with energy. 
Marlowe’s attitude was philosophical : 


‘“OTis well,’ he said, ‘that this has hap- 
pened. Without it what could have stayed 
me from wasting the hours which henceforth 
can be spent only in intellectual effort? Now 
the devil is chained. I cannot even sell my 
soul to him. The world with its temptations 
lieth as distant as the fields of Trasymene. Is 
it not a subject for congratulation? What 
campaigns may I not enter? what conquests 
may I not gain? . . . Are not the impediments 
to studious application and undisturbed con- 
templation removed? For twenty, thirty—yea, 
forty or fifty—years, what is before me but the 
opportunity to produce immortal and trans- 
cendent work? Nay, give me ten years in 
solitude, then dread force, and under my hand 
all form, all thought, shall find expression in 
written words !’ 

He fell forward on the table with outstretched 
arms and clenched bands. Shakespeare lifted 
him up; pityingly brushed back the hair from 
his face, and said: ‘ Forget the matter for a 
moment.’ 

No other words were spoken. Still the rain 
eae on the window opening towards St. 

ichae]’s, and no sounds came up from the 
narrow walks in Crooked Lane. 

At length Tamworth broke the silence. ‘I 
do not doubt, dear Kit, that whatever may be 
thy aim, thy arrow will reach. But life cannot 
be maintained without capital or revenue. 
Your design being linked with an ambition for 
personal immortality precludes the publication 
of thy productions till after thy death, or when 
hope of. life is gone. Now, where will come the 
fand for thy maintenance ?’ 

Deh pewet not appear as an actor,’ sug- 
ges espeare. 

‘ And neither can the works you may produce 
be sold as thine,’ said Peele. 

‘Could they not be sold under someone else’s 
name ?’ asked Marlowe. ‘At the proper time 
their authorship could be confessed and estab- 
lished.’ 

‘But in whose name?’ queried Peele. 
‘Why not thine; at least temporarily ?’ 
‘Bah!’ ejaculated Peele. ‘I could not 
dramas off as mine. The style, my dear 
Henslowe would. at once say, 
drama? Marry, and 


th 
fellow, the style. 
‘‘ What, Peele, this th 
where didst thou steal this new fire? Off with 
thee: it is none of thine. Leave it. I will 
look up the older dramatists, Greek and Latin, 
from which I ween thou hast taken it entire.” ’ 

‘Then why not as thine, Shakespeare P’ 

«Mine !’ exclaimed Shakespeare, shaking with 
laughter which he could not control. ‘Greater 
objections than those stated by Peele would 
arise. Only a few years ago I held horses 
before the Curtain and Theatre. I write aplay. 
Ho! Ho!’ 

He laughed so heartily that Tamworth 
joined with him.” 
None the less, it was arranged that 
Shakespeare should wear the giant’s robe, 
and that Marlowe should live in a secret 
chamber in a building in the Old Jewry, 


of the highest value: Mr. Zeigler shows: and turn out the plays from there. Tam- 


them to be also useful in real life; for the 
outcome of the duel being the death of 


worth would copy them, and the world 
would applaud them as Shakespeare's. 
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Disregarding Mr. Zeigler’s efforts to pad 
out his romance to the customary length 
with extraneous matter, let us look next at 
a scene towards the end where Shakespeare 
and Peele find it necessary to remonstrate 
with Marlowe for being so confoundedly 
Marlowish. They convict him of repeating 
himself. ‘Titus Andronicus,” they point 
out, is full of echoes of ‘‘Tamburlaine”’ 
and “ Edward II.” 


“*Now, in the same play [‘‘ Titus An- 
dronicus ’’], says Peele, ‘ tion hast given us 
the very echo of Tamburlaine and his queen 
Zenocrate. The scene where Tamora first 
appears to the emperor is couched in identical 
language with the one where Zenocrate is 
given the crown by the king; and again in 
the first act of the first part of Henry VI., you 
treat the death of Joan in the same manner as 
you do the death of Zenocrate. No servile 
imitator could have more carefully copied his 
master.’ 

‘His very trick of hand,’ drawled Shake- 


speare. 

Marlowe did not reply, but continued a rapt 
listener while bis friend went on with in- 
creasing ardour : 

‘In Act IT. of ‘‘Titus Andronicus” you write 
of the golden sun galloping ‘‘ the zodiac in his 
glistening coach,” as though in your ears still 
rattled ‘‘ ugly darkness with her rusty coach," 
as you have described the night in Act V. of 
the first of ‘“ Tamburlaine,” and again in 
‘‘Edward II.” If thou must take the most 
striking passages of thy ‘‘ Tamburlaine,” and 
cut from them scraps and pieces upon which to 
pad out these later dramas, thou should be more 
circumspect in their use. If thou art not, one 
of two things will surely follow : thy friend 
eile poet as thy oer hie ache 
a plagiarist of vilest sort, or e860 8 Wi 
be proclaimed thine.’ ”’ a 
Peele also urges Marlowe to change his 
manner and take Faustus for the model of 
a drama of stern and darkened life. ‘‘ Shall 
it be tragedy?” ‘ Yes, the darkest picture 
of thy mind.” ‘My own bitter ex- 
periences?”’ And Peele es; ‘and so 
the figure of the melancholy Dane arose.” 
Is it not simple, the Zeigler method ? 

The book closes with the production of 
‘‘ Hamlet” and a conversation between Ben 
Jonson and Thomas Nash. Here is a 


fragment: 

‘The second scene of Act I. was in progress, 
and at its close Nash, who appeared to be the 
better posted, said : 

‘Didst ever hear of Marlowe’s play of 
Edward II. ?’ 

‘ Yes, years ago at this theatre.’ 

‘Dost thou remember the characters of 
Spencer ?’ 

‘I do,’ answered Jonson. 

‘When he says: 

‘¢?*Tis not a black coat and a little band, 

A velvet-caped cloak faced before with serge ?’’’ 

‘ And what of that ?’ interrupted the other. 

‘What! Why have you not just heard 
Hamlet say : 

‘¢°Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suit of solemn black ¢’’ 
Examine at thy leisure the entire passages.’ 

Tis plagiarism!’ ejaculated Jonson, ever 
ready to decry the works of another. 

‘Or ——’ began Nash. 

‘« Hamlet” was written by Murlowe,’ inter- 
rupted Jonson.” 

There is nothing for the unprejudiced 
reader to do but agree with Ben. It toas 
Marlowe. 
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ANATOLE FRANCE AT HOME. 


Tue author of Lys Rouge lives in the Villa 
Said, one of a long row of houses in a little 
impasse off the Bois de Boulogne, scarce a 
stone-throw from M. Henri Rochefort’s 
dwelling in the Villa Dupont. 

M. France goes very rarely into society, 
but every Thursday his doors are thrown 
open to his friends, and from half-past nine 
in the morning until three o’clock, with the 
exception of a few minutes for lunch, he 
receives a constant stream of visitors— 
friends and journalists. By the latter phrase 
I do not mean to insinuate that Anatole 
France chooses his friends outside the Fourth 
Estate, but that the greater Beak of the 
journalists who call are personally unknown 
to him. They come for “interviews,” to 
talk about Elzevirs and rare editions, and 
the lore of books. All receive a cordial 
welcome. - 

The first time that I had the pleasure of 
calling on M. France I was a little amused 
by the négligé of the famous Academician’s 
dress. He wore a loose jacket, a fez cap, 
. light trousers, and his feet were encased in 
carpet slippers. He was puffing contentedly 
at a huge meerschaum pipe with the air of 
a busy man who means to give himself a 
holiday. 

It is only when you come in close contact 
with M. France that you understand his 
great popularity with all manner of men. 
His character may be summed up in the 
words ‘‘ cultured geniality.” As one 
gazes at the high intelligent forehead, 
the kindly gray eyes, the aquiline nose, 
the large mobile mouth, the resolute chin, 
one feels, despite the charm of the man’s 
bearing, that one is in the presence 
of a personality. His accent is scarcely 
what one would term Parisian ; indeed, for 
a foreigner it is a little difficult to follow. 
But after a few moments my ear became 
attuned, and I listened with enthusiastic 
appreciation to the flood of anecdote about 
books and men that flowed from the great 
writer’s lips. For M. France has none of 
that nervousness which is so discomfortin, 
to the rare few who are received at M. Zola’s 
house in the Rue de Bruxelles. Zola can 
never forget that he is, above all, a writer ; 
he impresses this on his visitors, with the 
result that it is very rarely that they are 
perfectly at their ease. I speak for others, 
as well as myself, having compared notes 
with journalistic friends who have entered 
the circle of M. Zola’s acquaintance. But 
when one is listening to Anatole France the 
writer is forgotten, and the visitor is 
conscious of one thing only—that he is in 
the presence of a cultured, kindly gentle- 
man. 

His personal appearance does not suggest 
in any way that he is one of the greatest 
lights in contemporary French literature. 
His face is more like that of some sea- 
captain, browned by a tropical sun, than the 
countenance of a scholar who is an erudite 
among the erudite. But his conversation 
betrays the antiquarian and the bookworm. 
He quotes liberally. Voltaire, Hugo, Sainte 
Beuve, Chateaubriand, and Lamartine are 
at his fingers’ ends. It is this knowledge 

French classical writings which makes him 


an accepted authority in all matters per- 
taining to French literature. 

He was not alone the morning that I 
called. Two visitors, each with the red 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour in his 
coat, were with him, and they were discuss- 
ing the interesting question as to which was 
the best book written by M. France. After 
each had given his opinion the author said : 
“Well, if I may judge my own work— 
although it is difficult to do that without 
ay erat think Lys Rouge is my best 

ook.” This, as it happens, is the novel 
by which M. France is best known in 
England. But the author’s modesty makes 


him escape from the question of his own 
work, 

“So you are going to have ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac’ at London,” he said. ‘‘I would 


very much like to see Irving in the part. I 
saw him in ‘Faust.’ I consider him to be one 
of the greatest actors I have ever seen.” 


One of the visitors, whose name I had 
not caught, insisted that Irving, although 
undoubtedly a great actor, was a little 
bizarre in his pronunciation. He appealed 
to me, and I had to admit that some 
English critics have said the same thing. 


“« Tiens |”? exclaimed M. France. ‘‘I never 
knew that. I always thought that his elocution 
was equal to his fine acting. Not that we in 
Paris, above all at the Comédie Francaise, are 
free from sin in that respect. Our actors, those 
at the Comédie Frangaise especially, are too 
pedantic, too stiff in their diction. Some of 
them seem to forget that French speech 
has changed a little since Louis Quatorze. 
Nevertheless, we have many t actors. Now, 
if you have Irving we have Goqu in.’”’ 


The visitors join in a prean in honour 
of Coquelin — Gaguslit in “Ruy Blas,” 
Coquelin in “Gringoire,” in “Cyrano.” I 
turned the conversation again towards 
England : 

‘« «You have, also, Beerbohm Tree,’ said one 
of the visitors. 

‘ And Forbes-Robertson ——’ I suggested. 

‘H’m! Forbes-Robertson in a romantic part, 
yes! But at times he gives one the impression 


& | of being too forced, too elaborate. Yet you 


never get that impression with Tree.’ 

‘Apropos of actors,’ said M. France, ‘for 
aught that some may think to the contrary, we 
are very chaste on the stage here. Our actors 
and actresses never kiss each other, and the 
stage embrace is a very poor thing to the real 
affair. But your actors and actresses may have 
more liberty.’ ” 


Gladstone’s personality was then dis- 
cussed. Strange that most French authors 
—Huysmans, Coppée, Zola, Rochefort, and 
M. France—always associate Mr. Gladstone 
with the Irish question, and ignore his 
other work! The following opinions on 
contemporary French literature which M. 
France gave me are not without interest : 


‘‘Huysmans has very great talent. He is 
easily first of the Mystic School. His approach- 
ing entry into a monastery will be quite in 
keeping with his work of the last few years. 
Jean Richepin is another writer who has 
enormous talent. I did not care much for 
‘Le Chemineau,’ but ‘Le Martyre’ I believe 
to be a very fine play indeed. I do not 
think that any work which Richepin has 
written since is equal to ‘La Chanson des 
Gueux.’ This wonderful book is unique. 


| 


a 


There you have a side of French life and 
character which no other writer has adequately 
given. But as a writer on other subjects, 
although Richepin is very erudite, he has not 
the freshness and charm which he displayed in 
‘La Chanson des Gueux.’ The most notable 
success of modern years from the play-writer’s 
point of view is Rostand’s ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
rac.’ Rostand is a very delicate and charm- 
ing writer, and his best work is before him. 
Despite some gloomy critics, I believe that 
French literature has lost none of ita charm. 
We have a huge army of young writers, all 
with talent, some with genius. It is to them 
that I look to France maintaining her premier 
place in contemporary literature.” re 


ALAS! 


Ir was impossible to doubt the genuineness 
of the Bronté relics at Sotheby’s last 
Saturday. There was a deadly veracity 
about the hassock from the Bronté pew 
that vouched for all the rest. A more 
abject, a more down-trodden, hassock was 
never taken to a mid-century lumber-room. 
Yet the knees of the sisters had impressed 
it with no market value; it won not a 
single bid. Indeed, these relics, which had so 
long slept at Haworth, made a pitiful show. 
The glamour that should have fallen on 
Charlotte Bronté’s crude drawing exercises, 
on her worn portfolio, on her doll’s cradle, 
on the faded shawls, and strips of carpet, 
and cheap ornaments, and tea-pots, and on 
Patrick Bronté’s snuff-box, seemed lacking. 
Only twenty people or so were present— 
dealers mostly. 

Charlotte’s conventional little water-colour 
drawings of flowers fetched but a few 
shillings each. Some better sketches were 
bought at prices approaching a sovereign, 
and a spirited water-colour drawing of her 
dog, Floss, chasing a bird, signed by 
Charlotte Bronté, suddenly fetched £12. 
Charlotte Bronté’s shawl brought 16s. 
A patchwork quilt worked by her, but 
ifinished, was good for 22s. Two jugs— 
ordinary—from the vestry of old Haworth 
Church fetched a shilling each. There was 
a box of china from the home, an odd cup 
or two, a plate, a cream jug: these went for 
4s.; but two family pewter tea-pots were 
put back unsold. 

Oh ye Bronté worshippers, your loyalty 
was measured last Saturday and it was 
found wanting. Else surely Charlotte’s 
wine-glass, in which she always kept a 
wild flower, had fetched five times the 
five shillings that were paid for it. Her 
morocco work-case too, her tiny work-box 
with a pin-cushion and a seal in it, and her 
tortoiseshell card -case would have been 
valued at more than ten shillings for the 
three. 

Several bidders were taken with a little 
wooden box that had a pictured lid, in 
which Charlotte kept buckles and ribbons 
(it still held these things) ; this brought 15s. 
A cameo brooch sold for 26s., and a blue 
enamel thimble-case for a like sum. Char- 
lotte Bronté’s doll’s cradle, a little bare oval 
basket, was put on the table without a smile 
and taken from it without a bid. Two 
wisps of her hair were put up, and 
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the only Bronté specialist present bought 
them for £1 14s. and £3 4s. 

Some of the Rev. Patrick Bronté’s things 
were offered ; they sold for small sums. Two 
pairs of his silver-rimmed spectacles fetched 
10s., his snuff-box 3s., his steel fob chain 
and watch-key 8s., his surplice box 2s. 

The theory of relics was pushed pet 
far: two pew doors from Haworth Chure 
went ata shilling each. A strip of carpet 
from the Bronté pew was desired of another, 
and he had it for 2s. 

The best “lot,” J. H. Thompson’s portrait 
in oils of Charlotte Bronté, the mirror of 
an alert and wistful woman, was withdrawn 
with a frown when ten shillings was bid and 
none bettered the offer. 

The proceedings were not so dismal as 
somnolent. The bidding was by sign and 
nod, and in the still room the voice from the 
rostrum rippled and swerved like a fountain. 
In an hour the properties of the saddest 
literary drama of modern times had been 
taken without eagerness or left without pity. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


A tiTTLE while ago I was startled by seein 
in a London contemporary mention of Danie 
Lesueur as a candidate for the mantle of 
George Sand. On the strength of this more 
than extraordinary statement, I was induced 
to read that lady’s last and most successful 
novel, Lévres Closes. The book possesses 
not a single feature to lift it above the level 
of cheap and amorous fiction. For those 
who like that sort of reading—well-written, 
carefully composed trash—it is suitable 
company on a railway journey, but to speak 
of Daniel Lesueur in the same breath as 
the great and Bones George, the woman 
of generous intellect and magnificent genius, 
is to write oneself down as nothing less than 
a criminal among critics. We cannot read 
George Sand now, because we have become 
too eager and complex, too greedy and 
subtle and excited. But we remember how 
we once loved her. She belongs to the 
radiant morning of life, she wrote when the 
world was fresher and more romantic, when 
the century was sixty years younger. But 
it is not because she is out of fashion that 
her prose is less beautiful or her genius un- 
diminished, and one cannot in cold blood 
permit that vulgar and tenpenny drivellers 
shall be pushed into a spurious equality 
with her. 
The heroine of Gyp’s new book is a little 
gil, Miquette, the pendant of the little 
b. She is very funny, but not altogether 
the shrieking farce the delightful Bod was. 
has written so much since then, not fewer 
than fifty books all of the same kind, and 
fifty funny books in half a lifetime are quite 
enough to wear out the most inexhaustible 
spirits. Gyp’s light and amiable irony finds 
its pleasure in revealing the modern cynicism 
of Parisian childhood with an equal wit, 
contempt and surety of touch displayed in 
her quick and vital studies of fashionable 
men and women. Miquette, like Bob, has 
an extraordinary vocabulary and a fund of 
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still more extraordinary ideas. Asked to 
amuse a little fellow of her own age, she 
proceeds to catechise him : . 


‘*«Then she’s Italian, your mother?’ she 
Temarks. ‘It’s grandmother who’s Italian,’ 
the little boy replies. 

‘Grandmother Swim? Tiens/ that doesn’t 
sound like an Italian name, Swim?’ ‘ Because 
it’s Irish. Grandfather Swim is Irish.’ 

‘Ah, then it’s not astonishing that you are 


lazy,’ muses Miquette. 


‘Why isn’t it astonishing ?’ ‘ Because all the 
Trish are idlers’” ” 


Here I must explain an unconscious pun 
on the part of e. Miquette, aged eight. 
Fenian is pronounced in French very much 
like fainéant, ‘‘idler,” which Miquette pro- 
nounces feignant. 


sere bf beheaded they ia 
very often, you know, they are alwa in 
of the idlers of Ireland.’ re . 

{After a while.] ‘Has he a lazier air than 
others, your grandpapa?’ ‘I haven’t noticed. 
Pll ask him.’ 


talkc politics, that is 


‘No, no, better not. 
either, or I'll be scolded.’ 

‘Do they scold you much?” ‘’Normously. 
Above all, when I am not polite with strangers, 
‘cause they know I don’t like them, and they 
don’t trust me.’ 

‘And the rest of ha ple, do they like 
strangers?’ ‘No, but they wish us to be 
polite to them, just as if they did, and even 
more sv, says grandpapa, or else you are a 
mufle [untranslatable, unless ‘bounder’ will 
do], and you understand I don’t want to be 
a mufle.’ 

‘“What’s a mufle,’ asks the child. ‘I don’t 
quite know. I think it’s a street-boy dressed 
up a8 a gentleman.’ ”’ 


These little Parisians are ‘‘up to date” 
with a vengeance. Their favourite games 
are the burning of the Bazaar of Charity, 
the Greek and Turkish war, and now, of 
course, the war of Spain and America. 


“«<P’m the Greeks,’ shouts Jean. 

Loxorre: ‘No, you're the Turks.’ 

‘I won’t be the Turks.’ 

‘Nor I.’ 

MIQUETTE (conciliating) : 

LOLorteE (with horror): ‘ 

JEAN (with clisgust): ‘ 
the Turks.’ 

MIQUETTE: ‘But since somebody must be 
the Turks.’ 

LoLoTreE: ‘That's true. 
lets be them together.’”’ 


Here are babies who do not share the 
peu sympathies of the ex-Minister of 

oreign Affairs, M. Hanotaux, the Sultan’s 
distinguished admirer. 

A collection of stories by M. Raymond 
Aynard, Ames Récluses, has attracted some 
attention lately. The first tale is without 
doubt the best—La Belle et la Béte. There 
is nothing particularly striking in the 
characterisation; but the central idea is 
both fresh and ingenious. M. and Mme. 
Terret are commonplace, rather vulgar 
bourgeois, fired with a natural desire to 
marry their only daughter, Suzanne, advan- 
tageously. She is educated at the Sacred 
Heart, and nourishes a secret vocation for 
religious life. She is a sweet and serious girl, 
suddenly troubled by the proposals of the 
young Count dela Sauve. The parents are 
enchanted at the prospect of seeing their 


Don’t say I said it 


‘Well, I’ll be them.’ 
Oh!’ 


(Generously.) Then 


Oh, she wants to be 


daughter one day a countess, but are quick 
enough to suspect that there must be some 
skeleton in the count’s cupboard to make 
his aunt so anxious for the marriage. The 
young count is a helpless idiot in the hands 
of an aunt who worships him pathetically as 
the last of a great race. The originality of 
the situation is skilfully treated. The girl, 
who hated the idea of marriage while she 
regarded the count as a good match, is 
gradually drawn under the influences of the 
austere old maid, and learns to share her 
enthusiastic pity for this blighted remains 
of a great house. The parents, horrified 
when confronted with an idiot son-in-law, 
want to break off all relations, and to their 
surprise the once reluctant bride now clings 
passionately to her singular fiancé. 

In his defence of Alfred Capus, with 
whose novels I am unacquainted, but of 
which his social ironies in the /garo permit 
me to form a good notion, M. Georges 
Pellisier, in his clever Ltudes de Littérature 
Contemporaine (which I recommended in my 
last letter), remarks appropriately of the 
modern novel: ‘In our youth we were 
forbidden the reading of novels as too light ; 
soon it will have to be forbidden for fear of 
over-work.” M. Pellissier naturally finds it 
a refreshment to turn from the ponderous 
works of Bourget and Barrés to the witty 
and genial froth of Alfred Capus. — 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


NOVELS AND NOVEL- READERS. 
A Booxseiier’s LAMENT. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the AcADEMY dropped 
into a seaside bookseller’s the other day, 
and talked to him about his Circulating 
Library. This consisted almost entirely of 
novels, but it was a large and representa- 
tive collection, and the coming and going of 
subscribers was almost ceaseless. After 
surveying the shelves, and watching the 
exchanges, our representative concluded 
that Mr. —— ought to have opinions on 
novels and novel readers; and he begged 
an interview. In the course of a long chat 
he asked Mr. 

‘Do your subscribers, as a rule, come to 
you knowing exactly what novel they want 
to borrow, or do they browse round and 
take what strikes their fancy at the 
moment?” 

“Well, they mostly leave their choosing 
tome. My business is to find out the taste 
of each subscriber, and satisfy it as nearly 
as I can; and I have little difficulty in 
doing this. Some people secm quite in- 
different as to what they read: it is a 
common thing for a man to wave his hand 
around the shelves and say, ‘Got any new 
ones?’ For such people a book need only 
be new. Another man will walk in and 
say: ‘Ah, give me a book—you know my 
style!’ Probably he likes a sensational 
story, or a detective romance; the more 
exciting the better. I give it to him. 
A lady will say to me: ‘Keop me a 
book for to-morrow,’ meaning, of course, 
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a novel. I keep her ‘a book.’ One lady, 
who pays a special subscription, reads novels 
by the score, and communicates with me by 
postcard. She never asks for a novel by 
name; she simply asks for another lot to 
be sent. Her taste is for society and 
‘smart’ novels, and I have only to make 
up a parcel.” 

“ But surely you have epicures, who follow 
certain authors, or in some way make their 
novel-reading an intelligent study ?” 

‘Some, yes: a few. Most of my cus- 
tomers are content to read what is going. 
Their tastes differ only in choosing certain 
broad classes of novels in preference to 
other broad classes.” 

“Oh, then, what class of novel do you 
find most in demand at the present time?” 

“T should say —the ‘smart novel.’ 
My daily persistent demand is for any 
sort of novel with warmly coloured de- 
scriptions, and dubious situations. We 
cannot keep them out of the library. All 
we can do is to use a certain discretion 
in lending them. But one can exercise 
only a very partial control.” 

“Well, but take the sound romantic novels 
of Mr. Hope, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Weyman, 
and half a dozen more writers. I should 
have thought these were most in favour.” 

‘‘They are very well read and liked; 
but I must stick to my opinion that the 
taste of the public in novel-reading is at 
present a low one. I tell you that the 
change that has come over novels in the last 
twenty years has been much for the worse. 
The three-volume, thirty-one and sixpenny 
novel, was usually a finer, and a cleaner, 
and an infinitely more durable story than 
its six-shilling successor. And people read 
novels properly in those days. Now they 
gormandise them. I have one man who 
takes two or three novels a day from me; 
he reads all the trash that comes out and is 
useful to me as a taster. Scores of my 
customers take two or three novels a week 
steadily. Fifteen years ago we re-bound our 
novels several times over. Now, few novels 
have more than a few months’ demand. They 
are read and forgotten. But Trollope, 
what a novelist he was! He is on the top 
shelf now. We have no demand here for 
Scott, and Dickens, and Thackeray, and 
Jane Austen, and Lord Lytton. We keep 
their novels, but they stay on the shelves. 
Novel-readers have deteriorated. I can see 
this even in individual cases. I could name 
one man in this town, a retired pro- 
fessional man, whom I have supplied with 
books for twenty years: once he would read 
nothing that was not good; now he will 
read nothing that is not sensational.” 

‘You make serious charges.” 

“Yes, But I am handing out novels all 
day and every day. We are inundated 
with second and third rate stuff. What I 
miss is the good lasting novel. Not that 
people deserve it. Some of the older 
men can still hold their ground—Marion 
Crawford. Some can not: it is a shame 
that William Black’s novels should be ousted 
from favour by rubbish.” 


DRAMA. 


COQUELIN AS CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC. 


ERHAPS we had all been expecting 
a little too much of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac’; but, undeniably, the feeling 
with which the first-night public left the 
Lyceum performance was one, not exactly 
of disappointment—that would be too strong 
a word—but of mild surprise that so much 
store should have been set upon M. Rostand’s 
work. Its length, for one thing, is against 
it. With ‘waits’? between the acts, it 
extends over four hours. This is a great 
deal longer than an English audience cares 
to sit in a theatre, especially when there is 
so much in the dialogue and action that 
could be cut out without loss to dramatic or 
poetic qualities of the play; and then it is 
all Coquelin, who in turn is “all nose and 
sword.” A curiously lop-sided play—a one- 
character play in five acts — Cyrano de 
Bergerac gives scope for all that is most 
taking in Coquelin’s method; and one can 
well understand the great comedian’s think- 
ing it the finest dramatic work of the 
century. Given, in the leading part, an 
actor of Coquelin’s commanding influence, 
this lop-sidedness necessarily makes for a 
long run and for much temporary popularity. 
1 It does not conclusively prove M. Rostand’s 
title to take his place among the immortals, 
to which so many of his enthusiastic critics 
have already promoted him. 


THEN, unquestionably, the play came 
forward at alucky moment. The brutalities 
of the realistic drama, and the obscurities of 
the still more offensive études psychologiques 
of the younger school, had somewhat dulled 
the interest of the French public in the 
stage, when lo! there appeared ‘‘ Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” inflated with romance, genuinely 
poetic, and breathing the true Gallic spirit 
of chivalry and heroism. It was a grateful 
change, but one appealing rather to the 
French than to the English or the cosmo- 
politan public. After all, the enthusiasm 
awakened at the Porte St. Martin by M. 
Rostand’s play has been less than that 
recorded in connexion with the famous first 
nights of Victor Hugo, who is already 
declared to be vieur jeu, and it has had its 
origin, to a great extent, in similar condi- 
tions; it marks a reaction in public taste in 

| favour of the romantic. We ourgelves have 
yearnings for the romantic partly gratified 
by such plays as ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
and ‘‘A Marriage of Convenience,”’ but it is 
hard for the English public to be electrified 
by a piece so exclusively Gallic in spirit as 
‘Cyrano de Bergerac.” What must ensure 
the success of M. Rostand’s work before any 
audience is its fine dramatic point, its per- 
petual swing and movement. If he has 
still to prove himself a Victor Hugo, the 
author is unquestionably a born dramatist. 


Tuis is shown by the vigour which he 
imparts to a story far from strong or 
plausible in itself. Cyrano possesses every 


a 


poet and homme d'eaprit. Unfortunately he 
is handicapped by a nose of prodigious size 
and length—Coquelin represents it as hugel 
bulbous and Bardolphian—which men moc 
at as far as they dare, for Cyrano is ever 
ready to ae any insult on this score, and 
which, worse luck, shuts out its owner from 
the lists of love. Women will have nothing 
to say to a man with a nose of such propor- 
tions. All that Cyrano can win from them 
is their applause for his deeds of prowess, 
of which, to be sure, the author is sufficiently 
lavish. Yet Cyrano loves. He cherishes a 
secret and hopeless passion for Roxane. 
Judge of his elation, then, when this lady 
discreetly asks him for an interview. 


Alas! another disappointment is in store 
for the man with the nose. Roxane merely 
seeks his powerful protection for a young 
soldier named Christian, whose handsome 
exterior has caught her fancy, but who is a 
fool; and the misunderstood hero sorrow- 
fully resigns himself to the act of self- 
sacrifice demanded of him. Not only does 
Cyrano take Christian under his wing; he 
writes his love letters and his poetic declara- 
tions for him, for Roxane is a ‘ précieuse ” 
who loves a pretty wit in her admirers. So 
far as writing goes, the dull-witted Christian 
gets on very well. It is in her personal in- 
terviews with her lover that Roxane stands 
in danger of a disillusionising, but even 
here Cyrano comes to the rescue of his 
stupid protégé. Under the fair one’s balcony 
by night he prompts Christian with sweet 
nothings to whisper to his snamorata, 
Finally, warming to his work, he takes up 
the tale himself, and imitating the young 
dolt’s voice, pours out to Roxane all the 
love and passion of his heart. 


From the common sense point of view no 
situation could be more absurd ; yet, thanks 
to the poetic glamour thrown around it, it 
produces a charming and romantic effect. 
Already the spectator guesses how the play 
will end, but the author pushes the romance 
of the story as far as it will legitimately go, 
and beyond. Christian and Roxane are 
wed. After which we are plunged into the 
midst of a campaign. From Roxane’s lips 
Christian has learnt that what induced her 
to marry him was his borrowed wit and 
poetic fancy, and he cannot bear this idea— 
an unexpected delicacy of sentiment on this 
young man’s part. Accordingly he allows 
himself to be killed. But even then Cyrano 
does not come into his own. Fourteen years 
elapse, and it is only when he is old, poor, 
and at the point of death that Roxane 
learns the truth. Chivalrous to the last is this 
strange hero, or, more properly, perhaps, 
quixotic. Coquelin gives him a wonderful 
death scene. As the French critics put it, ‘il 
fait sa Sarah,” with a prolonged agony and 
delirium. This is showy and catchy, but in 
that respect it is only in keeping with the 
play, which is a wonderfully animated pic- 
ture of seventeenth century life. The 
dialogue abounds in witty lines, spirited 

assages, and brilliant tirades, all of which, 


| owever, come within the scheme of the 
; manly quality of his period; he is a swash- piece and betray the author as un homme de 
buckler of the first order, and in addition ‘hédtre. 
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An example will prove the dramatic 
quality of M. Rostand’s talent. Having 
saved a sturveling poet from a thrashing at 
the hands of a dozen bravos, Cyrano is 
called upon by a group of his fellow 
Gascons—for he is of the same ¢rempe as 
D’Artagnan — to relate the adventure. 
There seems little opportunity here for 
anything ‘beyond an ordinary descriptive 
passage, lying outside the author’s dramatic 
scheme. But note how the author’s dramatic 
sense asserts itself! The Gascons are 


seated around, expectant; Christian stands E 


apart with a scoffing expression, for he and 
Cyrano are still strangers. The latter has 
hardly begun his narrative when Christian 
interposes a slighting remark about the 
speaker’s nose. Instantly the Gascons 
are afoot, knowing how Cyrano is ac- 
customed to treat such impertinences ; 
Qyrano himself makes a step forward 
as if to chastise the insulter, but 
recognising Roxane’s protégé, he checks 
himself, and proceeds with his story as if 
nothing had happened. When this is 
finished, ‘‘ Leave me alone with this man,” 
cries Cyrano to his fellow Gascons, who all 
depart wondering what terrible thing is 


going to happen; whereupon the redoubt- | & 


able fire-eater addresses himself to Christian 
with the words: “Come to my arms, 
brother.” Many passages of the like nature 
could be cited, all admirably mouvementés. 


For Coquelin, almost equally with the 
author, the play is a ene , but he is not 
uniformly impressive in phases of the 
character. He is more successful as the 
swashbuckler than as the chivalrous ex- 
ponent of a life-long, hopeless love. This 
side of Cyrano’s character is, indeed, difficult 
to realise, and it may be that it is a little 
too ‘‘stagy” to be true. The company 
surrounuing Coquelin is adequate, and best 
fulfils its function, no doubt, by allowing 
the spectator’s mind to dwell without reserve 
upon the central figure in the play. 

_ FN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. GLADSTONE AS CRITIC. 


Sir,—As you have published some 
opinions of the late Mr. Gladstone on 
books sent him by their authors, it may 
be of interest to your readers to note a 
curious slip. It will also show how little is 
really known of the Book of Common Prayer. 

Last year I printed a small edition of The 
Story of the Prayer-Book, and sent Mr. Glad- 
stone a copy, though I did not ask him for 
his opinion, knowing how busy he was. But 
he kindly sent me a post-card, saying: 

“IT think that works of the class you name 
should have great utility, and your own appears 
to have been execu’ with great pains. I 
would, however, observe that at the close there 
is a list containing some doctrinal definitions— 
Are these necessary? I refer to definitions 
touching the Holy Eucharist.” 


As the definitions were diction ones, I 
asked for further suggestions ; for, in a work 
dealing with the history of the Prayer-Book, 


‘and chance,” &c. 
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it had occurred to me that Transubstantia- 
tion, Consubstantiation, Real Presence, &c., 
should be made clear to readers. Mr. 
Gladstone, on another post-card, made this 
curious reply : 

“Tf Iam asked for suggestions, I confess I 
do not see what place the definitions legitimately 
find in a work like yours, or why it is necessary 
to go beyond the lan of the Prayer-Book, 
which says nothing of Transubstantiation or 
Consubstantiation, and gives its own account 
of the Real Presence. 
why not quote the grand words of Queen 

lizabeth P 


* Christ was the Word that spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what His Word did make it, 
Such I receive and take it.’” 


I did not like to trouble the aged and 
pain-worn statesman further; but is it not 
strange that he should have said: ‘‘ The 
Prayer-Book says nothing about Transub- 
stantiation,” when the Twenty-eighth Article 
actually refers to it? And if ‘‘the Prayer- 
Book gives its own account of the Real 
Presence’ (see the Rubrics at end of the 
Communion Service), ow is it there is so 
much diversity of opinion about it?—I am, 
C., W. A. Leonarp. 
Bristol: July 2. 


HAMLET AND MONTAIGNE. 


Srr,—The reviewer of Mr. Lowndes’s 
work, in your last number, has succeeded in 
giving a new interpretation of Hamlet’s 
character, notwithstanding the profuse litera- 
ture and the diverse explanations previously 
existing. There is no ground for disputin 
the position that Shakespeare was alate 
with Montaigne’s Essays. Gonzalo’s descrip- 
tion of his Utopia in “‘ The Tempest” has 
been commonly referred to Florio’s transla- 
tion of 1603, but, before this date, Shake- 
speare may very well have read more or 
less of the original French. And there is 
no need for denying that, among the divers 
influences to be recognised in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
that of Montaigne is discernible. Nor, for our 
present purpose, is it necessary to inquire 
into the measure of credence which should 
be given to the Essayist’s portrayal of his 
own character, as “flinging reason to the 
wind,” ‘cursed with a disabling irresolu- 
tion,” ‘‘ following the lead of circumstances 
But we may reasonably 
hesitate when it is said that, apart from 
“many subordinate details,” this is ‘a 
perfect description of Hamlet,” ‘the whole 
conception.” 

Dr. Johnson made an approach to what 
has long appeared to me the truth concern- 
ing Hamlet's character and conduct, when 
he spoke of him as ‘rather an instru- 
ment than an agent.” Charles Knight 
made a further advance in saying “that 
Hamlet is propelled rather than propelling.” 
“There is something altogether indefinable 
and mysterious in the poet’s delineation of 
this character.” The play ‘awakes not 
only thoughts of the grand and beautiful, 
but of the incomprehensible.” Hamlet’s 
seeming indecision shows but one side of his 
character, ‘the surface-current,’”’ to use an 
expression of your contributor’s. Without 
denying that Hamlet’s natural temperament 


If you ‘quote anything, | be 
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was suitably chosen, it must still be main- 
tained that the true and efficient causes of 
his conduct lay far deeper. These must be 
sought ia his relation to the unseen and 
incomprehensible. He has within him a 
“prophetic soul” (ef. Act i. sc. 5) which 
forebodes the fatal result of the fencing- 
match with Laertes. But he refuses to decline 
the challenge (Act v. sc. 2), knowing that, if 
the predestined time for his death has come, 
any attempt to avoid the stroke of destiny. will 
fruitless and vain. ‘ There’s a predesti- 
nate providence in the fall of a sparrow” 
(Q. 1). There are pretty clear indications 
that, except at the time predestined for 
action, Hamlet’s hand is restrained by an 
invisible power. Why he does not act is a 
mystery to himself; he has ‘‘ cause, and totll, 
and strength, and means, to doit.” (Act iv. 
sc. 4.) But when, at all hazards, he persists 
in following his father’s ghost, the restraint 
is fonerel: and “his fate cries out.” 
Similarly, when he leaves his cabin in the 
dark to seize the “ d commission” of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, there had 
been in his heart ‘a kind of fighting which 
would not let him sleep,” and to the enter- 
prise ‘was heaven ordinant” (Act v. 
se. 2). 

I te not now pursue this matter further. 
What I have said may suffice to show that 
your contributor’s explanation, whatever its 
merit, has relation only to the ‘surface- 
current’”’ of Hamlet’s conduct.—I am, &c., 

THomas TYLER. 

London: July 4. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Ht Melbeck of nage In their reception of Mrs. 
Mrs, ‘Husiptry Humphry Ward’s new book 
(mith Hider) the critics, for the most part, 
*""" have shown no striking diverg- 
ence of judgment. The central motive—the 
mutual attraction of a fervent Catholic and a 
bright, attractive pagan girl, and their 
fruitless efforts in one way or the other to 

d a common ground—is by this time 
enerally known. The following comes 
from the Zimes : 


‘With little distraction we watch the two 
strong natures walking with swift steps towards 
the tragic close of their troubled love. Not for 
the first time has the story of such a conflict 
been told. It is an ancient form of strife. 
Never, probably, was it more common than it 
is to-day, and not often has it been told more 
worthily than in Helbeck of Bunnisdale. Fine 
luminous phrases, fraught with delicate signifi- 
canoes, permit us to understand the atmosphere 
in which the two chief actors move. . . . More 
than once the story drags, we are inclined to 
think, because analysis is heaped on analysis, 
and more than once, too, there is a tortuous 
intricacy in the train of reflections hard to 
reconcile with the passions which stirred both 
natores. The end, we are tempted to believe, 
might have been different — less pitiable, less 
cruel. . . . But the story, nevertheless, is the 
story of a great passion worthily told.” 


In the columns of the Datly Telegraph Mr. 
Courtney describes the story as 


‘a long, uncertain and ceaseless strife bet ween 
the competing claims of an old faith and a new 
humanity. It is one of the best written of her 
novels, replete with passages of powerful and 
subtle analysis, as well as brilliaot and 
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pictureeque glimpses of Westmoreland scenery. 
. . » It is nothing more nor less than a soul 
problem, and such thi are not always 
popular in our hurrying age. But to those who 
care for the primary elements out of which 
human character is composed it raises in a new 
form one of the oldest of questions, which no 
one has ever yet been able to answer. Which 
is the stronger force of those two overpowering 
influences over the human personality, religion 
or love? Which of the two, in the case of 
conflict, ought to prevail? ... It is of the 
very essence of art to reveal to us these obscure 
and terrible autagonisms which have so often 
rent men’s lives in twain. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's novel is the latest, and by no means the 
least unworthy (sic] contribution to the dis- 
cussion of problems out of which are wrought 
a most sombre and desolating tragedies of 
‘e.”” 


The Chronicle, in a languid mood, finds 
the ‘colossal conscientiousness’’ of the 
author a trifle fatiguing : 


‘*More than once we felt ourselves inwardly 
pleading for a slight relaxation of the tensity ; 
a little irrelevance would have been @ pleasant 
alleviation, we felt; but Mrs. Ward is never 
irrelevant. Every smallest incident has a 
direct bearing upon the main idea, and, as 
result, we close the book with a sensation of 
some weariness. Throughout there is an utter 
lack of humour; the characters are real enough, 
the dialogue is natural and often interesting. 
the landscape painting is most excellent and 
most careful; but this absence of humour leaves 
us with the impression that we have been read- 
ing, not a novel, but 4 serious essay illustrated 
with characterisation and with occasional 
dramatic scenes. For there is always humour 
in life for those who have eyes to see.” 


The Datly News makes a like com- 
plaint, with less insistence, in the course of 
this tribute : 


“The crisis of that long mental struggle has 
the inevitableness that belongs to the action of 
characters depicted with the imaginative in- 
sight that is a quality of genius. This quality 
is discernible in the characterisation through- 
out. The book lacks humour, to relieve the 
seriousness of ita theme, but Mrs. Ward’s touch 
has gained in lightness, in swiftness, an@ 
spontaneity of effect, and there is charm and 
grace, as well as force, in the impression the 
story leaves upon the mind. The descriptive 
passages abound in beauty.” 


And the Datly Mail flippantly says: 
“ Mrs. Humphry Ward is nothing if not a 
centre of gravity”; while the Scotsman on 
the other hand finds ‘‘touches of humour 
that are delightful.” 

Some differences of opinion as to the 
drawing of Laura are manifest. For in- 
stance, the Pall Mall, having expressed a 
doubt whether Mrs. Ward is not apt to 
over-rate the force of merely physical attrac- 
tions, goes on fastidiously to lap down: 


“In matters of this kind artistic value 
requires some balance of character. There is 
none here. Helbeck had many fine and noble 
qualities; Laura Fountain was merely con- 
temptible, and we confess that for most of the 
book we were wholly uninterested in her. 
She was rude to Helbeck, who was her host, 
and a kind and considerate one, about his 
religion; and, the other people observing the 
fast of Lent, she went so far as to commit the 
‘outrageous indelicacy of insisting on fasting 
also, as an amusing experiment. She wrote 
letters to a friend, abusing him and his customs. 
‘She insisted on frequenting some cousins of her 
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father, farmers of the lower class, bigoted anti- | SoLprzrs’ Sonas For THE MARCH, THE Camp, 


Catholics, who regaled her with ridiculous 
tirades against her host and his ‘ popery,’ and 
~ carried on a ‘ ee : heb fag = 

em, & young tippling r, meeting him by 
night in Helbeck's Tae, after he had insulted 
Helbeck in her presence. Really an almost 
nauseating young woman.” 


The Westminster winds up a long article 
as follows: 


“* Helbeck of Bannisdale is in some ways an 
advance upon Mrs, Ward’s other novels. It is 
simpler, and written apparently with less effort. 
There are touches of the human, and even of 
the humorous, that give it vitality. On the 
other hand, there is still a little more detail 
than the subject will carry, for when Mrs. 
Ward is dealing with a subject, in this case 
Roman Catholiciem, she feels a kind of duty to 
exhaust it, and to explore it in all conceivable 
aspects. That is necessarily to increase the 

ifficulties of character-drawing, for the char- 
acters have to do what the subject demands 
instead of the subject being developed out of 
the actions of the characters. ‘Mrs. Ward's 
novels are not so much novels with a purpose 
as novels with a subject.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, July 7. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THe Lire oF St. HucH oF Lincoxn. Trans- 
lated from the French Carthusian Life and 
Edited, with Large Additions, by Herbert 
Thurston, S.J. Burns & Oates, Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 


A QUAKER OF THE OLDEN TIME: BEING A 
Memork OF JoHN RosErts BY His Son 
DANIEL Roserts. Edited by Edmund T. 
Lawrence, with Prefatory Letter by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Headley Brothers. 


Persona, Forces oF THE PERIOD. By 
T. H. 8. Escott. Hurst & Blackett. 6s. 


Tue ENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century: A SHort History. By the 
Rev. H. de B. Gibbins D. Litt. A. &C. 
Black. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


Cyrano DE Brercerac: A Pay IN Four 
Acts. By Edmond Rostand. Translated 
from the French by Gladys Thomas and 
Mary F. Guillemard. Wm. Heinemann. 5s. 


Porrican StToRIEs. By Staunton Brodie. 
Digby, Long & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Doutcisstiua ! DILEcTIsstmA! A PassaGE IN 
THE LIFE OF AN ANTIQUARY, WITH SOME 
OTHER SUBJECTS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
By Robert Ferguson, F.S.A. Elliot Stock. 


Nocrurnes, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Rev. W. 
Moore. Elliot Stock. 

TERRA TENEBRARUM : LOVE’s JE8T Book, AND 
OTHER VERSES. Kegan Paul. 

OnE HunDRED SONNETS OF PETRARCH, TO- 
GETHER WITH His HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. 
Italian text with an English translation. 
By Albert Crompton. Kegan Paul. 

WILLOW-VALE, AND OTHER PoEMs. By Henry 
Rose. Kegan Paul. 

EprsopeEs oF Joy. By Temple Newell. Digby, 
Long & Co. 3s. 6d. 

Inacinations IN VERSE. By G. J. Bridges. 
Wn. Pollard & Co. 1s. 

Porms, 1894-98. By Mrs. Longstaff. Edward 


Stanford. 


AND THE BARRACKS. 


Edited by Charles 
Williams. 


George Routledge & Sons. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN GERMANY. By Mary Bremner, M.A. 
C. J. Clay & Sons. 


Morratr’s EnciisH Cuassics: Lycrmas; 
L’ALLEGRO; In PrENsEROsO. By John 
Milton. Edited by Thomas Page. Moffatt 
& Paige. 1s. 4d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UmaaGa JAaTAKA (THE STORY OF THE TUNNEL). 
Translated from the Sinhalese by T. B. 
Yatawara. Luzac &Co. 10s. 6d. 


Tin-Tacks FoR Trvy Fouks, aND OTHER OUT- 
LINE ADDRESSES. By Charles Edwards. 
H.R, Allenson. 2s. 6d. : 


CATALOGUE OF THE DANTE COLLECTION PRE- 
SENTED BY WILLARD Fiske. Compiled 
by Theodore W. Koch. Part I.: DANTE’s 
Works. Cornell University Library. 


SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted by G. 
Edwards. Chatto & Windus. 3s. 6d. 


} THE Piace-NAMES OF THE LIvERPOoL D1s- 
TRICT: OR, THE HISTORY AND MEANING 
OF THE LocaL AND RIVER NAMES OF 
SouTH-WEstT LANCASHIRE AND OF WIRRAL. 
By Henry Harrison. Elliot Stock. 
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“8000 words 


a day with ease.” 


Once a gold pen has been selected, 
the writer finds he is spared the 
recurring annoyance and regret of 
losing its services when he has 
become thoroughly used to it. “I 
have written with it half a dozen 
or more volumes, a large number 
of essays, etc., and a thousand of 


letters.” : 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Send for descriptive 

Catalogne, or call: 

Mabie. Todd & Bard, 

Manufacturers of Gold 

Nibs and the Swan 

Fountain Pen, 

93, Cheapside ; 

95, Regent Street, Londen ; 

and 

8, Exchange Street, 

Manchester. 
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OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC ITS REPRINT OF THE NINTH EDITION OF THE 


ENCYCLOPA/DIA BRITANNICA 


The publication of this reprint is described by the ‘*Academy ” (June 6) as “the literary phenomenon of the day.” 
3 The plan of sale adopted is unprecedented in the history of bookselling. It possesses 


TERETE NWOVEIZL FEATURES: 


ONE.—For only One Guinea in cash the purchaser obtains possession of the whole 25 volumes (sent to him in one package) and has the use of the complete work while he is making 

thirteen further payments at the rate of One Guinea a month. 
Paid for in this way the reprint costs Fourteen Guineas. 

TWO.—A further reduction is offered to those who pay cash in full—£14 as against £37, the Publisher's price for the same work. 
The reprint is in every respect as desirable as the copies sold for £37. 

THREE.—It is not neces: for the purchaser to provide shelf-room for the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANN\CA. A compact revolving bookcase, cepedally de ed for the 
purpose, will be ee for in cash or for three monthly payments of One Q@uinea each (to be made alter the payments for the ENOYOLOPADIA BRITANNICA 

ve been completed). 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is too well known to need description. It isa nese in itself. It answers the varied questions which present themselves, from ony to 
day, lo the newspaper-reader whose mind 1s alert. Completed nearly ten years ago, the Ninth Edition has gained a position of unequalled authority throughout the English-speaking 
world. It isthe storehouse of general information to which writers and public speakers habitually resort. Within its covers may be found the whole sum of human knowledge, 
condensed and sin:plified for practical use. At the price for which it is now offered, the ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA {s so cheap a work that it ought to tind its way into every 
home where bouks are valued. But persons who desire to secure the work on these special conditions should make prompt application, as THE TIMES does not undertake to fill more 
than a certain number of orders. 

Fuller information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding examined, at THE TIMES ffice, in Printing House Square. For the convenience of persons 
who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and general appearance of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a 
pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or 
will be forwarded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied with sixpence n stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 


For CASH PAYMENT. For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Ta Cwth Binding —The TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for £14 (hs Publisher's price was (ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until the 25 Vols. hare been delivered 
£37), OR WITH THE REVOLVING BUOKCASK. £17. all at one time to the purchaser.} 

Tu Ralt-Itoroceo Binding (which we recommend), the TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES Ta Cloth Binding—The 25 Vols. for 14 anonthly Payments of ONE GUINEA each, or 
for £18 (the Publisher's price was £45), OR WITH THE REVOLVING with bookcase, 17 monthly payments of ONE QUINEA each. . 
BOOKCASE, £21. Tu Balf-ttorocco Binding—The 25 Vols. for 18 monthly payments of ONK GUINEA 

Te Wioroceo—Full Gilt Edges, a sumptuous binding for special purposes. The each, or, with the bookcase, 31 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES for bo5 (the Publisher's price was £65), OR Ta Full Wroroceo Binding—25 monthly payments of ONE GUINKA each, or, with the 
WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £28. Duukcase, Zs wonthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
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HARPER'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEXT WEEE. ; 


IN the SARGASSO SEA: a Novel. By Thom 
A. JANVIEH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


A young engineer on his way in a sailing-vessel from New York to Africa is thrown 
overboard in a fight with the skipper. The steamer which subsequently rescues him is 
wrecked on the edge of the Sargasso Sea, all hands except the young castaway escaping 
in boats, The ship does not sink, but floats into the jetaam of the Sargasso Sea, where it 
becomes one of a thousand in that ocean graveyard. The hero of the tale wanders from 
ship to ship, and soon loses himself among craft that were built hundreds of years ago, and 
are still afloat in the Sargasso tangle. The story of his wanderings through the ocean 
graveyard is full of adventure and of almost ghostly incident. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISS GRACE OF 
ALL SOULS’.” 


MEG of the SCARLET FOOT. 


By W. EDWARDS TIREBUCK, Author of ‘The Little 
Widow,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 


‘‘ Mr, Tirebuck is doing for the Welsh villager what Mr. Hardy has 
done for the Wessex peasant. His ‘Meg of the Scarlet Foot’ is a 
remarkable novel. It is surprisingly clever, and possessed of a fascina- 
tion something like the old laity tales had when they were new.” 

The Scotsman. 


SILENCE, and Other Stories. By 


MARY E. WILKINS, Author of ‘‘A New England Nun,” 
‘‘Jerome,’”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


‘© In her latest book she illustrates once more, as she has already done 
in ‘A New England Nun’ and ‘ Young Lucretia,’ with what singular 
skill and dexterity she can manage to interest us.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Every story in the volume is full of character, full of charm, full of 
interest.”—Daily News. 


THE STORY of a PLAY. 


W. D. HOWELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


‘A fascinating story.”—Scotsman. 

‘“¢ The Story of a Play’ is a very ingenious account of the fortunes 
of a play in the hands of a cleverly-conceived character, a rising young 
actor, skilfully depicted.”"—Manchester Guardian. 

‘We do not believe there is another author living who could take 
hold of his reader as Mr. Howells does.” —Daily Chronicle. 


BEHIND A MASK. By 
THEO. DOUGLAS, Author of “‘ Iras, a 
Mystery.’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 66. 

“A well-told and interesting story, written 
with ability.”"—G@lssgow Herald. 


SOWING the SAND. By 
FLORENCE HENNIKER, Author of 
“In Scarlet and Grey,” &c. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 38 6d. 

“Mrs. Henniker is a writer whose work 
invariably bears the hall-mark of distinction 
and everyone who values the intellectual 
quality in tiction will welcome her new 
novel.”’—The Speaker. 


THE LUCK of PAROO. A 
Romance of the Andes. By JOHN 
MACLAIR. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

“ A thoroughly unhackneyed and interest- 
ing romance.’ — The World. 

d 
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FLAUNTING MOLL. 
Other Stories By BR. A. J. WALLIN! 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6a. 

“It is refreshing to tak- up a volume like 
Mr. Walling’s, of genuine strength and 
character.””— Tha Scotaman, 

“Of uniform excellence and of much 
promise.”— Truth. 


BARRY PAIN’S NEW ‘BOOK. 
WILMAY, and Other Stories of Women. 


Cloth extra, 28, 6d. 
: BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


THE OCTAVE of CLAUDIUS~... 6s. 

THE KINDNESS of the CELESTIAL 38. 6d 
STORIES and INTERLUDES 38 6d 
IN a CANADIAN CANOE 38. 6d. 


[New Edition in the press. 


“Very absorbing and very powerfnl. Few people will be able to leave his books once 
they have started reading them.’’— Graphic. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


THE GOLFICIDE, and Other Tales of the Fair 


Green. By W. G. VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


“A book which ought at once to be added to every golfer's library. It ought to be 
bought—it only costa two shillings—and put into the travelling bag of evervone.” 
Golfer's Magazine. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Paoblishere, London and New York. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


The ATHENEZUM: ‘‘ The best novel which Mr. Moore has yet written...... 
The book is so good......and so admirably single in purpose aud construction, 
and 80 marvellous in the way in which all the interest 1s quite naturally 
focussed on the heroine.” The 
SaturRDAY REVIEW: ‘ Thia ia the aanest, 
the most solid, the most accomplished book 
EVELYN INNES which Mr. Moore has written. The 
® ~~ element of beauty, which has hitherto been 
P absent from his novels to a distressing 
degree, 18 found here at last. Here are numerous passages in which careful 
writing, the best word-illuminating, the sharpest thought, is dedicated to the 
description of art, nature, or emotion with signal success...... The last scenes 
of all are the best. Mr. George Moore has written nothing hitherto that wus 
so masterly.” The OUTLOOK: ‘‘ Much the best novel he has yet produced 
It is eminently conscientious, whole-hearted, and intelligent.” 
Vanity Farr: ‘A generous wealth of detail and many impassioned 
passuyes...... There are so many beautiful and finely phrased passages in this 
book that it would bea pleasure to quote them.” Gearmube ATHERTON, 
Puno: ‘Js, in the Baron's humble opinion, the best work that Mr. George 
Moore has yet given us.” 


By GEORGE MOORE. 


The Scotsman : ‘‘ /¢ is of absorbing interest, and has not in it a dull page or 
superfluous line.” The Paty MALL GAZETTE: “ His movement is con- 
tinuous and vigorous, his 
incident full of life.” 
To-Day: ‘‘ The book is 
cleverly written, with er- 
cellent dialogue and dra- 
matic force.” —— The 
Dairy Grapuic: “ The 
book ts vigorously written.”——The DatLy CHRONICLE: ‘“‘ Mr. Maugham 
is an artist.” 


By the Author of ‘Liza of Lambeth.” 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. 


By W. SOMBRSBT MAUGHAM. 


In green cloth, price 6s. each. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


A CHARMING GIFr BOOK! 
**A brilliant book.” —Sketch. “Particularly good.'’—Academy. 
6s, net, claret roan, gilt, lliustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quees. 
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REVIEWS. 


M. ROSTAND’S PLAY. 


Cyrano de Bergerac. Comédie heroique en 
Cing Actes,en Vers. ParEdmond Rostand. 
(Paris: Charpentier.) 


Cyrano de Bergerac. A Play in Five Acts. 
Translated from the French by Gladys 
Thomas and Mary Guillemard. (London: 
Heinemann.) 


T seems to us that people are talking and 
I writing a precious deal of nonsense about 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” One can scarcely 
open a periodical, or meet an acquaintance, 
without being assailed by accounts of its 
manifold excellences. M. Rostand, Aaron- 
wise, has smitten the rock of popular 
approbation, and it gushes a deafening, 
an overwhelming flood. ‘ Cyrano,” we are 
assured, is by no means merely a good 
Lpirasna e-play ; it is a great piece 
of imaginative literature, it is a great poem. 
It does not in the least de Ba for. its 
effectiveness upon M. Coquelin’s spirited 
acting ; it is essentially a play for the tue, 
a play to be read. And you cannot possibly 
read it unmoved. It is informed by the 
breath of passion. It is, to the superlative 
degree, noble in sero tera to the super- 
lative degree, beauti in execution. In 
lan 6, in versification, in imagery, in 
music, it is superlatively beautiful. It has 
an irresistible glamour. You cannot possibly 
read it without thrills and raptures, without 
tears, without enthusiasm. 

That is the sort of thing the usual voice 
is crying, the usual pen. writing, about 
“Cyrano de Bergerac.” If, by some extra- 
ordinary chance, the usual voice is right, 
then an event of vast importance 
happened to the world, an event of the 
vastest importance, of the rarest occurrence. 
If the usual voice is right, nothing less 
than this has happened: the world’s too- 
slender treasury of imperishable master- 
pieces has been enriched by one; and a 
new name must be blazoned upon the 


world’s roll of imperishable poets. Dante, 
to adapt an old saw to a fresh purpose, 


‘Dante must move and sit s thought more 


nf 
To the, and therewith Corneille must try 
To squeeze up nearer Shakspeare, and make 


81 ace 
For Rustand in their narrow lofty place.” 


If the usual voice is right... .? Butis 
the usual voice ever right? If in this in- 
stance it should prove to be so, a rare event 
has preceded an eventunheard-of. A master- 
piece has been produced ; and the voice of 
the majority has immediately acclaimed it. 
For the first time in human history the 
multitude has accorded immediate recogni- 
tion toa masterpiece. It seems antecedently 
unlikely, it seems too good to be true. But 
it isn’t inconceivable; and, after all, there 
must be a first time for everything. 

For our own part, we took up ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac” with a hundred predisposi- 
tions in its favour. To be sure, we dis- 
trusted the admiration of the mob, we 
distrusted the encomiums of M. Francisque 
Sarcey. On the other hand, however, 
friends for whose taste in questions of 
literature we still preserved much respect, 
had given us their word that “Cyrano” in 
ey deed merited the best that had been 
said about it, was in very deed a high 
emotional poem, delivered in felicitous, dis- 
tinguished, musical verse. ‘ Yes,” they 
asseverated, “in spite of M. Sarcey and the 
rabble, ‘Cyrano’ is something infinitely 
greater than a mere good workaday stage- 


It really is a great heroic poem.: 


La 
The central idea is quite magnificent, a 
veritable inspiration. It is rich in lines of 
the most exquisite beauty. It will move 
you to laughter, it will move you to sobs. 
Read it. Then go to see it. You will agree 
with us.” One’s scepticism was disarmed. 
One opened the little apple-green volume 
with all sorts of anticipations. 

We received our first vaguely unpleasant 
shock at the dedication : 


“«C’est a lame de Cyrano que je voulais 
dédier ce poéme. Mais puisqu’elle a passé en 
vous, Coquelin, o’est 4 vous que je le dédie.”’ 


‘But surely,” someone cries out, ‘‘ that 
is very pretty. It’s witty, it’s graceful, it’s 
a charming little conceit.” Precisely. And 
that is why it jarred. To find a shanning 
little conceit at the threshold of a great 
heroic poem! A smart little compliment, 
amacking of the Boulevards. It struck us, 
in view of the solemn business that was to 
follow, as just the least bit trivial, the least 
bit inexpensive. However, it was merely 
the dedication. We must put it behind us, 
and push on. 

Premier acte ; scene premiere. A theatrical 

erformance at the Hétel de Bourgogne. 
The public arrive little by little: cavaliers, 
citizens, lackeys, pickpoc 
&c., &c. The first three or four pages are 
entirely unimportant—as befits a serviceable 
stage-play. The audience will be seatin 
themselves, bustling, rustling; no one wi 
hear the first half-dozen speeches; so, in a 
serviceable stage-play, the less you make of 
them, the better. But presently, as things 


kets, marquises, 


— 


| become quieter, we get a statement that is 


relevant: Montfleury is about to play in the 
“Clorise” of M. Balthazar Baro. With that, 
enter Christian, Ligniére, and others, and 
we pass to Scone II. And thus far, be it 
remarked, we have sought in vain for a 
single line which even the most indulgent 
reader could peo ae We have 
found perfectly ordinary dialogue in per- 
fectl maschaiteal Aleeeudtiea But’ on 
the third page of Scene IT., we are treated to 
a bit of irony. A young man asks his 
father whether any of the Académie are 
present, and the simple-minded father 
answers : 


“Mais . . . j’en vois plus d’un membre; 

Voici Boudu, Boissat, et Cureau de la Chambre ; 

Porchéres, Colomby, Bourzeys, Bourdon, 
Arbaud... 

Tous ces noms dont pas un ne mourra, que 
c’est beau ! ” 


The irony isn’t bad? No; but perhaps a 
trifle hackneyed—seeing that the too-mortal 
immortals, the ‘‘ forty with the wit of four,” 
have been the by-word of French wags an 
time these two centuries past. Good enoug 
for a mere business-like stage-play, indeed. 
But for a great original piece of imaginative 
literature? We had not sat down to this 
banquet goes for réchauffés. 

From Scene II., we learn that Christian 
is in love with Roxane; that Roxane is cousin 
to Cyrano; and that Cyrano himeelf is an 
odd-mannered, truculent fellow, with a pre- 
posterously ugly nose. We learn too that 
a row is imminent—that Cyrano, “having 
taken the actor Montfleury in hatred,” if we 
may follow the French idiom, “has for- 
bidden him, ayy a month, to reappear on 
the stage.” And, sure enough, the row 
ea curtain rises; Montfleury 

egins his lines; Cyrano arrives, interrupts, 
threatens; the public grumble, hiss ; and 
Montfleury beats an ignominious retreat. 
Meanwhile, we, the readers are keeping 
a sharp eye for those famous beaur vers 
we have heard so much of. Alas, we find 
them not. We submit that in the whole 
first act of ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac” there 
is not one couplet that, tried by any 
reasonable stan of French poetry, 
can be called beautiful. It is all smooth, 
mouth-filling, easy to read: but beautiful ? 
Nenni-da ! Sometimes it is not without 
wit, not without humour, not withont 
cleverness. But beautiful? Who will 
seriously maintain that it is beautiful ? 
Shor ee steclive verse, 
eminently ada to the purposes of a stage- 
ahr mainly. But Fomatiful ? Well, 

eautiful in the same sense in which a 
successful piece of scene-painting may be 
beautiful, and in no other. For that is the 
truth of the matter. The art of ‘Cyrano 
de Bergerac” bears the same relation to 
literature prs the art of painting and 
setting u fective e scenery bears to 
the art of Botticelli and Whistler. 

‘Ah, but,” some ardent soul protests, 
‘‘you are forgetting the ballade — the 
ballade that Cyrano improvises as he fights 
his duel with M. de Valvert. You can’t 
deny that it’s a very pretty ballade.” 

No, we are not forgetting the ballade; 
and to prove that we are not, we will quote 
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it. Afterwards, we shall have a word or wes the ‘‘ phrase toute-faite” more deftly 


two to say about it. 


“ Ballade du duel qu’en |’hétel bourguignon 
Monsieur de Bergerac eut avec un bélitre. 


“« Je jette avec grace mon feutre, 
Je fais lentement l’abandon 
Du grand manteau qui me calfeutre, 
Et je tire mon erpadon 
Elégant comme Céladon, 
Agile comme Scaramouche, 
Je vous préviens, cher Mirmydon, 
Qu’a la fin de l’envoi je touche. 


‘s Vous auriez bien di rester neutre ; 
Ou vais-je vous larder, dindon?.. . 
Dans le flanc, sous votre maheutre? .. . 
Au cceur, sous votre bleu cordon? ... 
— Les coquilles tintent, ding-don! ... 
Ma pointe voltige: une mouche! 
Décidément . . . c’est. au on, 
Qu’a la fin de )’envoi, je touche. 


‘© Tl me manque une rime en eutre .. . 
Vous rompez, plus blanc qu’amidon ? 
C’est pour me fournir le mot pleutre ! 
— Tac! je pare la pointe dont 
Vous espériez me faire don ;— 
J’ouvre la ligne,—je la bouche . . . 
Tiens bien ta broche, Laridon ! 

A la fin de l’envoi je touche. 


« ENVoI. 


‘« Prince, demande a Dieu pardon ! 
Je quarte du pied, j’escarmouche, 
Je coupe, je feinte. .. Hé! la donc! 
A ls fin de l’envoi je touche.” 


A very pretty ballade, quotha! A very 
showy bit of stage-business, undoubtedly. 
But deprived of the adventitious circum- 
stances of M. Coquelin’s delivery and sword- 
play, considered purely and simply as litera- 
ture, what shall ono say of it? Why, that 
there is scarcely an eighteen-year-old potache 
in Paris who couldn’t turn you out a 
ballade every whit its equal—equally correct 
in form, equally mediocre in substance. 

‘We have searched the first act, we have 
searched the five acts, of ‘‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” in vain for a line which, tried 
by a reasonable standard, might honestl 
be called beautiful. We have found muc 
that is smart, much that is adroit. But 
beauty, delicacy, subtlety, we have never 
found. We have never found the nuance, 
in thought, feeling, or expression. On the 
contrary, we have found more lines than 
one that are downright harsh, that are 
entitled to rank as vers only, because they 
contain the requisite twelve syllables. For 
example : 


“Vous avez dit la seule intelligente chose.” 


Such a line may pass on t’other side of the 
footlights. But read in the study, it’s as 
irritating as a grain of sand between the 
teeth. And seldom will one discover un- 
melodious speech more happily wedded to 
unsavoury thought than here: 

“ Cet ivrogne, 
Ce tonneau de muscat, ce fit de rossoli, 
Fit quelque chose un jour de tout a fait joli: 
Au sortir d’une messe ayant, selon le rite, 
Vu celle qu’il aimait prendre de l’eau bénite, 
Lui que l'eau fait sauver, courut au bénitier, 
Se pencha sur sa conque et le but tout entier.” 


Tout a fait jolt, indeed? Tout ad fait dégottant, 
we should say. And, regarded technically, 
what of the aphony in “ean bénite, lui que 
Veau fait sauver”? And certainly never 


ed unto the “image toute-faite” than 
when M. Rostand likens red wine—to what, 
think you? To “ flacons de rubis,” if you 
can believe it; and white wine, if you can 
believe it, to “‘flacons de topaze.” Butnow, 
for the sake of justice, we must quote a 
passage which we have marked as illustrat- 
ing M. Rostand’s versification at its best : 


“Un baiser, mais 4 tout prendre, qu’est-ce ? 
Un serment fait d’un peu plus prés, une 
promesse 
Plus prévise, un aveu qui veut se confirmer, 
Un point rose qu’on met sur ]’i du verbe aimer ; 
C’est un secret qui prend la bouche pour oreille, 
Un instant dinfini qui fait un bruit d’abeille, 
Une communion ayant un gout de fleur, 
Une facon d’un peu se respirer le coeur, 
Et d’un peu se goiter, au bord des lévres, 
ame!” 


That is M. Rostand’s very highest flight. 
And let it be granted at once that 


“Un point rose qu’on met sur Vi du verbe 
aimer ” 
is a pretty line, a pretty fancy. Who will 
pretend that it is more than pretty? And 
surely, if at your highest you achieve nothin 
higher than prettiness, you cannot be sai 
to soar to perilous heights. Besides, isn’t 
the rest of the excerpt something of a come- 
down? Describe a kiss, if you will, as 
“un instant d’infini”’; but can you argue 
with any sort of countenance that it makes 
‘un bruit d’aheille” ? Or was “ abeille” 
dragged in to fill out the rhyme? Another 
prettiness occurs in the rather long-winded 
and wearisome penultimate scene of the 
last act, when Roxane divines Cyrano’s 
secret passion, and Cyrano denies it. 


. ‘© ROXANE: 
Vous m’aimiez ! 
CYRANO: 
Non! 
ROXANE : 
Déja vous le dites plus bas! 
CYRANO: 


Non, non, mon cher amour, je ne vous aimais 
»”» 
pas ! 


M. Rostand’s admirers have made much of 
this. No one will deny that it is pretty, a 
pretty amorous self-contradiction. But is 
it more than pretty? And isn’t it just the 
tiniest mite facile, obvious, voulu ? 

‘We. conclude as we began. When people 
talk of ‘Cyrano de Bergerac” as a great 
piece of literature, as a great poem, they 
talk nonsense. ‘‘ Cyrano” never touches 
the heights that great poetry must touch ; 
on the contrary, it frequently touches depths 
— of facility, of banality — which great 
poetry must never touch. But when people 
talk of it as an excellent actable stage-play, 
a practicable melodrama, then they talk 
sense. As stage-plays go, it is a capital 
stage-play. It has a good symmetrical plot, 
good quick dialogue, a sustained ‘love 
interest,” telling incidental situations, and a 
strong theatrical climax. When people talk 
of its plot, or, if you like, its central idea, as 
‘quite magnificent,” as ‘‘inspired,” again 
they talk nonsense. To begin with, a plot is 
never inspired. As the proverb runs, any- 
one with twopen’orth of ingenuity and a 
cigarette can invent plots all day long. It 


is when you come to incarnate your plot in 
the living word, that inspiration may (or 
may not) choose you for its instrument. 
But, in the second place, good and sym- 
metrical as the plot of ‘‘ Cyrano” is, there’s 
scarcely a successful melodrama on the 


French stage which hasn’t a plot every bit 
as good and symmetrical. good plot is 
the prerequisite of a successful melodrama, 


in France. The plot of ‘ Cyrano”—in 
what respect or degree, considered simply as 
a plot, is it better than the plot of ‘“Fédora’”’ ? 
or the plot of ‘La Dame aux Camélias”? No; 
to put the whole truth in a word, ‘‘ Cyrano ”’ 
is a brilliant stage jewel. Seen from the 
stalls and boxes, it flashes splendidly; it 
serves every purpose that the real thing 
would serve. Apu taken in the hand, ex- 
amined critically, by daylight, it turns out, 
after all, to be just a piece of cut and 
coloured glass. 

As forthe translation of “Cyrano” published 
by Mr. Heinemann, it isn’t a bad transla- 
tion. It contains a few mistakes, due 
probably to carelessness, rather than ignor- 
ance—as, for example, where ‘‘bouquetiére” 
is rendered by ‘‘shop-girl”; and a few 
ineptitudes—as, for example, where ‘‘l’hétel 
de Bourgogne” becomes “the Burgundy 
Hotel.” But, on the whole, it is a pretty 
fair translation—no worse than tions 
usually are. Anyhow, it will enable people 
who don’t read French to get the general 
sense of the original. 


SONS OF THE EMPIRE. 


Travels and Ltfe in Ashanti and Jaman. By 
. Austin Freeman, Late Assistant 
Colonial Surgeon, and Anglo-German 
Boundary Commissioner of the Gold 
Coast. (Constable & Co.) 


Pioneering in Formosa. By W. A. Pickering, 
C.M.G., Late Protector of Chinese in the 
Straits Settlements. With Illustrations. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Te books of Dr. Austin Freeman and Mr. 
Pickering resemble each other closely in 
two ways. They both deal with a state 
of society, in Africa and the Far East, which 
recent political changes have marked off as 
belonging to the past ; and they both serve 
to show, without set purpose, the kind of 
men who are pioneering sons of the empire, 
who carry to the ends of the earth the 
renown of the British name, and of British 
intrepidity, and who quietly but persistently 
surround themselves with the par Britannica. 

As an observer and a writer there can 
be little doubt that Dr. Freeman is the 
better of the two; and his book must take 
rank as the best authority on Ashanti 
and the region round about—on all the 
land, indeed, that lies between Cape Coast 
Castle and Bontuku. Since Bowdich, 
early in the century, published his Mission 
to Ashanti there was practically nothing 
added to our kaowleds of the laws, 
customs, religion, and arts of the Ashantis, 
until in 1893 Colonel Ellis published his 
book ; and both are now superseded by this. 
It will probably surprise many readers of 
Dr. Freeman to discover that the Ashantis, 
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who are too commonly supposed to be 
nothing but brutal and bloody - minded 
savages, have a quite surprising knowledge 
of the barbarous arts and graces of life. 
Their modes of decoration of the house and 
the person are not beneath the most mstheti- 
cal taste, as is manifest from Dr. Freeman’s 
illustrations. Pagan Kumassi, indeed, as 
Dr. Freeman says, shows the height of a 
self -evolved negro civilisation, just as 
Mohammedan Bontuku, shows the degrada- 
tion of an imposed civilisation: Bontuku, 
which appears in Dr. Freeman’s pictures 
merely an inferior Jenne as represented in 
Félix Dubois’ admirable book on Timbuctoo. 

Concerning the agreeable simplicity of the 
pagan natives of Jaman (of which Bontuku, 
now given over to France, is the capital) let 
Dr. Freeman himself speak : 


“The natives of these Jaman villages had 
never seen a white man before; and I noticed, 
at first with some surprise, that those of our 
actions which interested them most were the 
simple and commonplace ones. Tosuch matters 
as eating and dressing they gave the closest 
attention. Every morning when I emer, 
from my tent I found a large audience waitin 
patiently for the performance to begin, an 
when I took my place at the washstand a crowd 
. . . closed round, forming a large circle. They 
followed the whole process with the greatest 
enjoyment, discussing and explaining to one 
another the various details, and now aud again 
raising shouts of pepe as some peculiarly 
amusing feature of the Pectoenipniee (oust as the 
use of the nail-brush) occurred. When I pro- 
duced my tooth-brush and proceeded to put it to 
ita natural use, there was much anxious disous- 
sion; and whenI brushed my hair up and made 
it stand on end, they yelled with delight... . 
Our meals afforded as much satisfaction to the 
natives as they did to ourselves. Our attendants, 
as they brought the food from the camp-fire, 
were surrounded by jabbering crowds who 
pored over the dishes they carried with in- 

ite wonder, and, as soon as we took our 
seats at the table, the crowd assembled and 
formed a large semi-circle in front of us, the 
front rows seated on the ground, or on wooden 
stools . . . and the outer circle standing. .. . 
‘When the cork was drawn from the Commis- 
sioner’s whiskey bottle there was a general 
murmur of applause and a chorus of astonished 
‘Ow’s.’ . . . As for the opening of a bottle of 
champagne (which occurred on one occasion 
after an unusually long march) it simply 
brought down the house—although the spec- 
tators somewhat abruptly dis and viewed 
the remainder of the performance round the 
corners of adjacent huts.” 


Such children, mere children, were these 
natives—wanton, destructive, bogey-ridden 
children, with the strength of men! That 
is the lighter side of Dr. Freeman’s narra- 
tive. It has its adventurous and serious 
sides, and the serious side, in especial, we 
commend to the attention of students of 
our African polity, which, in elasticity and 
adaptability to strange conditions, does not 
show much improvement since the ruinous 
days of Sir Charles McCarthy. The last 
two divisions of the book, on “‘ England and 
Ashanti” and the malaria of these lower 
Niger regions, demand a careful perusal ; 
and, altogether, the volume is more than 
worthy of the subject and the occasion. 

ing to Mr. Pickering’s Pioneering in 
Formosa, we find a great deal of controversial 
matter of doubtful value; but fortunately 
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that is dammed up in the Introduction 
and the Appendices. The most amusing and 
admirable things are in the volume and are 
about Mr. Pickering himself. His powers 
of observation are of an ordinary kind and 
his faculty of scientific research and in- 
quiry into the manners and customs, beliefs 
and superstitions, of the people with whom 
he mixed, is of the most superficial ; but 
when it comes to action or the telling of a 
story he shines : 


“In the year 1862 I was third mate on a 
Liverpool tea-clipper lying off Pagoda Island, 
in the river Wlin, some nine miles below the 
city of Foochow. I was twenty-two years of 
age, and I had been on the sea since the year 
1856, when my indentures were signed, and I, 
a shivering lad, was handed over to work out a 
four years’ apprenticeship on board one of the 
old Blackwall East Indiamen.”’ 


Thus breezily—‘ breezily” is the word— 
does Mr. Pickering begin his narrative, and 
the best quality throughout is that same 
‘“breeziness” of self-revelation and of cheer- 
ing egotism even when discussing matters 
merely impersonal. And his narrative at 
its best springs with an old-fashioned 
picturesqueness and directness of expression. 
As here : 


‘All through the interminable night our 
little craft drifted about, unmanageable, in the 
trough of the seas. . . . The grey day broke at 
last, the gale was furious; the waves seethed 
with cruel white tecth around us while the 
spindrift blew in sheets from the tops of the seas. 

e wild howling of the wind was deafening ; 
one could, as it were, scarcely hear oneself 
think. . . . The [Chinese] sailors, however, 
finding that the boat kept well afloat, and 
seeing that we had drifted off the banks and 
far to sea in the channel, seemed to regain a 
little hope. As the wooden anchor and the cable 
were still aboard they proceeded to rig up 8 sea- 
anchor, to bring the boat head to sea, and thus 
to relieve us from the overwhelming broadside 
waves. To accomplish this they took a heavy 

of rice, which fortunately remained in the 
hold, and having collected money from the 
purse of every one on board as an offering to 
the Goddess of the Sea, they put it in the ree 
made all fast to the anchor, which they threw 
overboard, and then veered out the cable to the 
bare end. This contrivance relieved us con- 
siderably. 

When we rose on the top of the sea, one of 
the sailors cried out that he could see the 
Pescadores not far off; and sure enough we 
soon all ived an island . . . dedicated to 
Matso-po, the Goddess of the Sea or the Queen 
of Heaven.” 


After some years of intrepid adventure 
and hard service Mr. Pickering left Formosa 
at the time of the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war. He took passage in a steamer 
of the Messageries Impériales, and on reaching 
Saigon a pilot gave them the news: 


‘“‘ He brought a small bundle in his hand ; the 
Messageries Lmpériales flag—M. I.— was hauled 
down, and the bundle was hoisted to the mast- 
head in its stead. As it gradually unfolded 
itself to the breeze, we discerned the characters 
°M. M.’—Messagerits Maritimes.” 


Mr. Pickering provokes us to tell another 
story to cap his. On the overthrow of the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe, a Sunday crowd 
visited the Jardin des Plantes, and was 
amazed to find the fine specimen of the 
Bengal tiger still bearing the label of 
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Le Tigre Royal. Nothing would serve the 
furious crowd but that at once, on the spot, 
the authorities should change the name to 
Le Tigre National; and they did. 


THE HOME OF JOHN KNOX. 


John Knox and John Knox's House. By 
Charles John Guthrie, Q.0. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


Tue value of this little book lies in the 
fact that it is, to some extent, a counter- 
action to ordinary tradition. It is a collection 
of such details as are known of the private 
life of the great reformer—a scholarly little 
compilation with a large number of good 
illustrations. Mr. Guthrie is an excellent 
man for the task, for his knowledge of Scots 
ecclesiastical history is curious and wide, 
and be has already edited for modern 
readers Knox’s magnum opus, The History 
of the Reformation in Scotland. 

The private life of Knox must come as a 
surprise to those who think of him only 
as a ‘‘stark and fearless opposite,” soured 
by misfortune, insensible to the fascination 
of the Queen or the counsel of moderation ; 
a good man for the rough work of the 
times, but, after all, a h, unlovely 
piece of adamant. But great men are 
rarely so one-sided. In Knox, as in 
Cromwell, there were the flute-notes as 
well as the big drum. He had a Frost 
deal of the “ perfervid ingyne” which his 
countrymen are credited with. Outbursts 
of very ordinary human passion are not 
unknown. He a hard tongue for an 
adversary, he loved power very sincerely 
and largely for its own sake, and—most 
human trait of all—he was not insensible to 
flattery. He had an honest taste for 
‘¢ creature comforts,” which indeed he well 
deserved. after his forty years of hard fight- 
ing. And when this wholesome humanity 
is Joined, as in his case, with the living fire 
of zeal and a passionate belief in his own 
cause, then the result is greatness, and an 
attractive greatness too. 

Mr. Henley, in a note to his “ Burns,” 
has an eloquent picture of the man : 


‘He was the man of a crisis. and a desperate 
one; and he played his part in it like the stark 
and fearless opposite that he was. But he was 
a humorist, he loved his gion of wine, he 
abounded in humanity and intelligence, he 
married two wives, he was as well beloved as 
he was extremely hated and feared. He could 
not foresee what the collective stupidity of 
posterity would make of his teaching and 
example, nor how the theocracy at whose 
establishment he aimed would presently assert 
itself as largely a system of parochial inquisi- 
tions.” 

In the eighteenth century Knox had as 
certainly stood with Burns against the Kirk 
of Scotland as in the sixteenth he stood with 
Moray and the nobles against the Church 
of Rome, as figured in David Beaton and 
the “twa infernal monstris, Pride and 
Avarice.”” ena the key is a little 
high-pitched, for there is nothing we are 
so prone to as twisting tha characters of 
history into a fancied conformity with our 
own preferences. Knox was always the 
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Purist and the Calvinist, and we dare not 
forget this if we are to understand the man. 
But just because he was a great man of 
action and no mere chamber-reformer, he 
was free from the trivial pedantries of the 
recluse. He had a hearty affection for his 
friends, and, what is not very wonderful, he 
had an extraordinary fascination for women, 
and took great pleasure in their company. 
Stevenson’s wars are not far from the 
truth : 


‘One who accepted the large, simple divisions 
of society; a strong and positive spirit robustly 
virtuous, who has chosen a better part coarsely, 
and holds to it steadfastly, with all its con- 
sequences of pain to himself and others.” 


Mr. Guthrie's account of the various 
fortunes of the house in Edinburgh where 
Knox dwelt is very interesting. Better still is 
the rough summary of Knox’s life, illustrated 
by extracts from his own history. It is im- 
possible to understand the full quality of 
the man unless one reads his own book, for 
he was a master of style in his own way— 
racy, vernacular, and living. We know 
nothing in any of his extant writings which 
is equal to Cromwell’s beautiful letter to 
Col. Valentine Walton on the death of his 
son : 


‘‘Sir,—You know my own trials this way, 
but the Lord supported me with this, that the 
Lord took him into the happiness we all pant 
for and live for. There is your precious child, 
full of glory, never to know sin or sorrow any 
more. He was a gallant young man, exceed- 
ingly gracious. God give you His comfort.” 


But how is this for a vivid account of a 
famous incident, Knox’s second meeting 
with the Queen ?— 


“The said John departed with a reasonably 
merry countenance. Thereat some Papista, 
offended, said, ‘He is not affrayed!’ Which 
heard of him, he answered: ‘Why should the 
pleasing face of a gentlwoman affray me? I 

ave looked in the faces of many angry 


men, and yet have not been affrayed above 
measure !’” 


BOOK WORMS. 


Facts About Bookworms. By Rev. J. F. X. 
O’Conor, 8.J. (Suckling & Co.) 


Aone the odd things that proceed from 
America must surely be included a treatise 
on bookworms written from the standpoint 
of a close student of that intrusive insect. 
Because if there is one creature associated 
in men’s minds with the Old World, if there 
‘is one creature that would be supposed to 
shrink from the Atlantic passage, it is the 
bookworm. In the Bodleian, in the Temple, 
in the libraries of monasteries, on the shelves 
of dry-as-dust students of black-letter folios: 
in such Old World refuges we expect the 
bookworm to bore, to wriggle, and exult. 
But in the New World—never. Yet here 
comes Father O’Conor, former librarian of 
the Francis Xavier College, New York, and 
the Georgetown University, Washington, 
with the story of scores of bookworms 
that he has examined under the micro- 
scope, all of them found in volumes on 
American soil. More, not only does he 
‘refute the opinion shared by many book- 
‘men that bookworms dv not exist at all, 


but he goes on to contradict the theo 
they batten only on the old, by producing 
specimens discovered by himself in an 1868 
volume of the New York World and the 


that 


Scientific American for 1878 and 1875. On 


meeting with his first bookworm, Father 
O’Conor knew elation in the highest. 


‘‘ Here,” he writes, ‘‘was something more 


precious than gold. It was knowledge, a 
new bit of knowledge. . 
searching the heavens with his lenses, and 
feeling a throb of joy as the light of a new 
star breaks on his vision, felt a keener joy 
than the knowledge of this new fact brought 
to me, 
number added to millions; here was a new 
unknown, unstudied factor of creation.” 
Forthwith the worthy Father set to work, 


. . No astronomer 


The new star was but a new, 


and now he gives us the sum of his re- 
searches. Where Aristotle and Mr. Blades, 


Mentzelius and Mr. Lang, Petzholdt and 


Sylvestor, ‘Hooke and Dr. Garnett, had 


failed to come to definite conclusions con- 


cerning this enemy of books, Father O’Conor 
offers ‘‘ facts.”’ Never was such luck as his. 


As adventures are to the adventurous, so 


were bookworms to Father O’Conor. They 


seem to have thrust themselves in his 


way, to have clamoured to be caught and 
classified. 

Father O’Conor’s bag includes seven 
different varieties: the sttodrepa pantcea 
(larva), the attagenus pellio, the sttodrepa 


panicea (full grown insect), the lipisma 
saccharina, the ptinus fur, the dermestes 


lardarius and the anthrenus varius. Of the 
sitodrepa panicea Father O’Conor has 
examined thirty specimens. In the larva 
state it is a soft white six-legged worm 
covered (like Bill Sykes’s chin) with bristles. 
It is about one-eighth of an inch long and 
moves very slowly. For voracity it beats 
all competitors hollow. On the other hand 
Father O’Conor has had the pleasure of 
meeting the attagenus pellio but once. It is 
“long, slender, salmon-coloured, with a tail 
of delicate wavy hair.” Long is, of course, 
a relative term, for even a giant atiagenus 


pellio would be smaller than a grain of 


wheat, although looking at it through a 
microscope, says the Father, it reminded 
him of a whale. The Father has imagina- 
tion. In movement the attagenus pellio is 
most graceful. The depisma saccharina is by 
way of being a freak: it is cone-shaped, of 
a silver-gray tint, and has three thick tails. 
Three. Its motion is rapid, like a flash of 
light. The ptinus fur is black-headed and 
will eat anything, even The Christian. The 
dermestes lardartus resembles a hedgehog 
excessively minified. It resembles also 
the Liberal party, for “ even with a micro- 
scope of high power,” says Father O’Conor, 
“one finds it difficult to determine at which 
end is the head.” The anthrenus varius 
prefers binding to letterpress. 

With these descriptions, aided by the 
accompanying portraits which Father 
O’Conor supplies, any one should be able 
to identify a bookworm. These, it must 
be borne in mind, are only the bookworms 
which Father O’Conor himself has known. 
There are still others. There are, for 
example, those described by Mr. Blades in 
his Enemies of Books: the Keophora pseudo- 
spretella (which is “ half an inch long, with 


land carries a gray crest, an 


a horny head and strong jaws”), and the 
three varieties of anobium. There is also 
Mentzelius’ bookworm as described by Mr. 
Lang in The Library: ‘‘ Mentzelius says he 
hath heard the bookworm crow like a cock 
unto his mate, and ‘I knew not,’ says he, 
‘whether some local fowl was clamouring 
or whether there was but a beating in mine 
ears. Even at that moment, all uncertain 
as I was, I perceived on the Pope whereon 
I was writing a little insect that ceased not 
to jared very eee _ ae . 
magnifying glass, I assiduously observe 
him. He is about the bi one ot a mite 
the head low- 

bowed over the bosom; as to his crowing 
noise, it comes of his clashing his wings 
against each other with an incessant din.’ ”’ 
Epon this anecdote Father O’Conor 
places an engraving of a bookworm found 
crushed in Zhe Treatise on Mineralogy of 
Houy in the Georgetown Library. It must 
be very easy to be crushed by a treatise on 
mineralogy. : 

Coming to practical advice, Father O’Conor 
writes thus: 


‘‘Even when there is no exterior sign it 
would be rash to assume that there is not a nest 
of bookworms in some valued volume. How- 
ever, the means of detecting the ‘worm’ are 
simple enough. + closely the back of 
the bound volume. There you may discover 
little smooth round holes that could have 
been made with a large needle. Sometimes 
these holes are at the lower end of the back of 
the volume; sometimes they will be found 
along the edges of the back. Should the back 
seem to be perfect, then open the book. 
Between the cover and the fly-leaf you ma: 
perceive a little ridge or heap of dust—red, 
gray, or white, according to the colour of the 
binding. If you do perceive such a ridge or 
heap, the bookworm has been or is in your 
book. With the point of a knife raise the paper 
pasted to the cover near the dust-heap, and 
there you will find a sttodrepa, or ptinus, or 
anthrenus. Clear him out at once; scrape the 
book until you are sure there are no unhatched 
eggs left. ‘As well killa man as kill a good 
book,’ said Bacon. Better kill the ‘worm’ 
than let him kill a good book. The bookworm 
fed on Caxtons, feasts more sumptuously than 
Cleopatra dreamed of when she drank her 
dissolved pearl.” 


Father O’Conor, you see, is a poet. The 
counsel to scrape out the eggs is useful 
only when the book is sufficiently worn to 
warrant its dismemberment. In other cases 
advice is offered by an official of the U.S. 
Entomological Commission : 


“One of the best ways of ridding books of 
this, as well as other pests, is to subject the 
volumes to a considerable heat in the i 
oven, being careful, however, not to burn the 
leather brittle. It would be even better to 
place them in a water-tight box, and then to 
sink them into hot water. Though it has not 
been tried yet, I have faith that pure Pyrethrum 
powder scattered among the books in a closed 
vessel would also effectually free them. The 
only way to actually prevent the attack of these 
pests is to use corrosive sublimate in the binder’s 
paste.” 


For the wisdom of the U.S. Entomological 
Commission it behoves one to have respect, 
yet of the two evils represented—(1) by 
baking or boiling one’s treasured books; 
and (2) by seeing them bored and eaten by 
sitodrepa or lepisma, attagenus or dermestes— 
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we are not convinced but that the second is 
the more endurable. After all a bookworm 
takes a long time to devour a volume, while 
in the oven or saucepan it could be ruined 
in an hour. None the less, Father O’Conor 
deserves well of bibliophiles. 


MR. COUTTS’ NEW POEM. 


The Revelation of St. Love the Divine. By 
F. B. Money Coutts. (John Lane.) 


Ar a time when English poetry seems given 
over either to a decorative and self-conscious 
manner, or to an eternal mouthing of the 
greatness of England, one hails with relief 
the issue of a poem which concerns itself 
with the vaster human problems. It would 
be idle to point out that there is nothing 
stimulant to the imagination in unexampled 
commercial success, and that the Jubilee 
was at its best a triumph of materialism. 
It would be equally idle to insist that real 
poetry is only concerned with thought 
wherever deepest, and with life wherever 
intensest. This dissatisfaction has evidently 
been felt by Mr. Money Coutts, who, in the 
present poem strikes a nobler and a saner 
note: 
‘‘ Upbraid me not because I sing 

Outside the violets and the thyme ; 

I cannot keep within the ring 

Where pretty poets pluck their rhyme, 

And twist lands for the feast, 

Believing thet in shape and hue 

Ennoble men above the t, 

Or worms that know not what they do. ... 


And so I count the humblest reed, 

Toned to the stream of thought that flows 
About tbe world, an apter need 

For minstrels than the trellised rose.” 


Or again, 
‘* Por these cry ‘ Impious!’ these cry ‘Fools!’ 
Unless one sing a martial strain.” 


Apart from its chief topic, this poem has a 
strong cry for the present time, an appeal 
vigorously made for the union of verse and 
philosophy, for 
‘‘ Imagination! Truth’s own son 
And sole interpreter ! 
The reader feels behind this verse always a 
brave and tender spirit, a soul which has at 
any rate “beat its music out”; which will 
not compromise, which cannot lie, which is 
in love with the highest that it sees. Such 
is a general impression left on the mind. 
Looked at more closely the poem has a dis- 
tinct resemblance to ln Memoriam,” which 
- is at once a merit and a defect. The defect 
is largely technical, inasmuch as the verse is 
continually teasing the ear with reminders 
of the older poem. This is chiefly regret- 
table when Mr. Money Coutts has something 
new to utter; for the freshness of the 
thought is marred by a cadence suggestive 
of something heard before. I am aware 
that the verse is not precisely that of “In 
Memoriam”; but the resemblance is suffi- 
ciently strong to be unfortunate. The 
merit of the resemblance lies in the strong 
dealing with modern questions ; and, indeed, 
the present poem seems to be the more 
honest and unflinching of the two. I might 


instance the following verse as dangerously 
Tennysonian : 
‘* He clambers to the lonely peaks, 
He drifts about the lonelier sea, 
To hear what Revelation speaks 
Beneath the night’s immensity.”’ 
Here, on the other hand, is one verse among 
many which has the author’s valorous 
honesty : 
“ Apologists for God, descant 
No more upon His ways to Man ! 
First justify the sycophant 
To God—who made him—if ye can.” 
The main argument of this m is a plea 
for real pasaba, tor the “im: sesiotied catdila 
alone are pure.” The real lover knows no 
truant impulse, feels no need of chastity or 
principle. It is difficult to avoid quoting 
this splendid verse : 
‘* Because ye fear the gift of fire, 
Must all the Universe go 
To amputate the World’s desire 
Could never cure the World’s disease.” 
This little book, then, is an addition to 
our literature; and it is so, because it has 
the strong personal note so long lacking, the 
rebel fire that is lit from clear sight, and a 
gift of expression both exact and direct. 
SrerHEn Pxituirs. 


IN THE LITERARY CRICKET-FIELD. 


Willow and Leather. By E. V. Lucas. 
(Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library.) 
Wey should not cricket have its literature 
in the true sense, the esthetic sense, of 
that word? Why not, indeed? Cricket 
is ‘‘English, quite English, you know”; 
it is no less national than the Navy, 
the ale, and the roast beef of Old England 
—all of which have been memorised in 
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are swinging, straight to the mark ; but the 
prose contains the best things in the book. 

As regards rhyme, we should say that 
Mr. Lucas’s best style was one unfortu- 
nately but stgney represented in this 
book. It is difficult to define, though 
familiar enough in practice. It might te 
described as the vers-de-société vein, applied 
to subjects other than society. Here is an 
example, touched off with a light, careless- 
seeming, but really deft hand. ‘The game 
of cricket,” said Lord Harris, ‘‘has also 
done much for England in bringing the 
unter and lower classes together.” Upon 
which an amateur and professional batsmen 
comment from their respective points of 
view : 

“THE Hon. Stosiuy Barr, (og. 


‘“ Brings us together ?”? Why, truly, 

But parts us uncommonly soon ; 

I was thought the best man, I remember, 
In a match down in Surrey last June. 

We were playin’ a bloomiu’ village, 
They were labourers, every Jack, 

And they put on a blacksmith Johnnie 
To open the bowlin’ attack. 

I wanted to stay for a fortnight ... 
T went in a minute or less, 

With a duck to my name and a feelin’ of 


shame, 
For he bowled like a bally express.’ ” 
‘ Briz Swirzs, log. 


‘« Brings us together?” but often 

I’m blowed if it does much more ! 

I remember a match last summer, 
I backed myself for a score. 

We were playing a team of nobs, sir, 
As swagger a lot as you'll see; 

And I thought as I looked ’em over, 
T’m in for a fair old spree... . 

I jumped for the first half-volley, 
My aunt! how the leather went, 

But a blanky young toff what was fielding 

mi 


d-off, 
He bustled me back to the tent.” 


prose and verse of excellent quality. Grace {That ie clever and well turned. Amusing: 


and Gladstone are twin heroes, a little in 
front (popularly) of the two Robertses, who 
have both obtained reputation by their cool 
courage amid the b 
disgrace that the game should so long have 
been left to the slang-slinging reporter and 
the amateur rhymester. So thought Mr. 
Norman Gale when he stepped into the 
breach, and said (in effect) : 
“T first adventure; follow me who list, 
And be the second Cricket Lyricist.” 


Now comes Mr. Lucas to second him, 
with a fresh and spontaneous little book, 
which will be read with pleasure by all 
lovers of cricket, and specially by those who 
are also lovers of literature. We say 
‘‘literature,” in general, because Mr. Lucas 
is not content with a single medium. He 
brings to the service of his lady, Cricket, 
both verse and “that other harmony of 
rose.” ‘‘ Lady,” perhaps, is all too formal 
in this connexion. embrowned, a rustic, 
a Bipey footed lass should be the Muse of 
Cricket ;' eye of ger-falcon, windy-locked, 
with apple-russet arms—a wench to race 
the meads with. And, perhaps, though a 
ringing rhyme may come with careless apt- 
ness from her lips, warm and swift-written 
prose is her directest utterance. This, at 
any rate, is Mr. Lucas’s Muse. The rhymes 


too, is the parody of ‘Tom Bowling,” 
which we owe to Mr. Lucas’s partnership 
with ‘‘another hand.” It is headed “Tom 


. It is a national | (Richardson) Bowling,” and begins : 


‘‘There’s a sheer funk when Long Tom’s 
bowling, 
Our darling with a screw.” 
The rest of the verse is in more serious vein, 
full of spirit and movement. The best of 
them, such as ‘“‘ That Bat,”’ are too long to 
quote. In a line or two one recognises the 
hand of the cricketer : 


‘¢ The handle was thin, with a cane or two split, 
And it rcs in the grip when one ea 
it 


full hit, 
While every particle thrilled.” 
They do not pretend to poetical poetry. If 
poetical poetry be possible in such a con- 


nexion (one would not like to say), at any 
rate it is certain that the Kipling of the bat 
has not yet come. But what they attempt 
they are; the kind of thing which would 
make a stirring song at a cricket gathering, 
when the match was lost and won, and 
conviviality became in order. 

In the prose Mr. Lucas is at his best. 
He shows always the practised hand, which 
can treat the lightest and most gossipping 
matter with a literary touch, can handle 
even slang without being slangy. The same 
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vocabulary which is unutterably vulgar on 


the pen of the sporting journalist becomes, 
with him, pleasantly racy of the wicket. 
The article on the old Hambledon cricketers 
is a vigorous and enkindling bit of writing. 
It stands by itself, it is true, and there is 
nothing of equal merit. But if Mr. Lucas’s 
book cannot otherwise be classed as remark- 
able, it is a very readable collection in the 
lighter vein, and it is touched with a most 
human, smiling humour, which never grins 
through a horse-collar, or clowns it. 


THE ENGLISH DIALECT DIC- 
TIONARY. 


The English Dialect Dictionary. "Edited by 
Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L. 
Part V. (Henry Frowde.) 


THe July part of this bold work bears a 
double importance, inasmuch as it com- 
pletes the first volume and contains a pre- 
face of much interest, written by the editor. 
We have had reason already to call attention 
to the punctuality and, we might say, alacrity 
with which the successive portions of the 
book have been prepared and issued, and 
now, on the appearance of this portly 
volume of over eight hundred pages, we 
cannot but wonder once more at the 
diligence of Dr. Wright and his companions 
during the two years of actual work at the 
Clarendon Press. 

In the preface, which is marked by that 
straightforward and confident tone which 
characterises all Dr. Wright’s utterances, 
and which has made him so many friends, 
an estimate is made of the value of this 
Dictionary : 

“The work can never become antiquated, 
and, when completed, will be the largest and 
most comprehensive Dialect Dictionary ever 
published in any country. It will be a ‘store- 

ouse’ of information for the general reader, 

and an invaluable work to the present and all 
future generations of students of our mother- 
tongue.” 
At first sight this may seem a statement out 
of place among the published remarks of 
the editor himself; but when we come to 
look into the history of the Dictionary we 
only feel that such a prophecy acquires 
force by being thus taken out of the 
reviewer's mouth. Before a line of the 
work was printed Dr. Wright, as he tells 
us, had exhausted all his own savings, 
amounting to considerably over two 
thousand pounds, in preparing the material 
so assiduously collected by the Dialect 
Society. Not only was the expenditure one 
of money, but for two years every moment 
beyond the time devoted to his official work 
in Oxford was spent by Dr. Wright in the 
apparently hopeless task of bringing public 
sympathy into line with his scheme. 

On many occasions the work went on 
through the whole night, and a twenty 
hours’ sitting has been followed by a day’s 
lecturing and teaching, carried out with no 
diminution of that wonderful energy and fund 
of good spirits which have always made Dr. 
Wright’s classes at the Taylorian such good 
and profitable fun. Dialect would even 


there slip out at any moment, and many of 


the mysteries of Old High German and 


Gothic phonology have been made the| Cassels Guide to London. New edition. 
simplest of matters by a few homely illustra- i 


tions from familiar folk-speech. 


perfect medley of spelling-devices. 
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The amount of work to be got through 


before a start could be made is summed up 
in the following extract from the preface : 


‘« In addition to the great amount of material 
sent in from unprinted sources, upwards of 
three thousand dialect glossaries and works 
containing dislect words have been read and 
excerpted for the purposes of the Dictionary. 


Through the great kindness of the Princess, the 
whole of the 
the late Prince Louis L 


S. collections and the library of 
ucien Bonaparte were 


placed at my disposal for over two years, which 
enabled me to get many thousand words and 


quotations from hund: of small local books 
not to be found in any of our public libraries.” 


It is, indeed, in the very comprehensive- 
ness of the Dictionary that one is inclined to 
indicate a defect. There is abundance of 
quotations from all kinds of sources, this 
first volume alone containing 42,915 such 
illustrations for the first three letters of the 
alphabet. The result is that we aS a 

‘or 
instance, to illustrate drass==“‘ impudence,” 
we find such sentences as: 


‘¢ Thou’s mair brass i’ thy feace nor thou hes i’ 
thy pocket’ (Cumberland). 

“ Er’s got a face as big 88 & warmin’-pon, an’ 
as much brass in it’ (Shropshire). 

‘‘Moo-ur braa-s een dhee fae-us-n dhee-s 
u-gaut een dhee pau-gut ” (West Somerset). 


which are all very well, and: readable enough 
by those who can read into the words the 

ronunciation and intonation of the various 
ocalities, but what about the student of 
phonology, who may be using this work in 
the library of Tours or Jena? Dr. Wright's 
answer will doubtless be that he is leaving a 


wide field open to students of phonology, 
and this is certainly true. Kad it is 
extremely likely that once the popular part 


of the work is out of hand, the renowned 
professor will himself take steps to stereo- 
type—if we may use the term—by phono- 
graphic or other means, the actual sounds of 
the various dialects of the British Isles. 

In the meantime he is carrying out nobly 
a task which must inevitably place his name 
in rank with those of such workers as Ivar 
Aasen, the brothers Grimm, and Ewald 
Tang Kristensen, and it is well to recognise 
this in good time. 


SOME MORE GUIDE BOOKS. 


Sussex and its Watering Places. Edited by 
A. R. eee Moncrieff. Eleventh edition. 
(A. & OC. Black.) 

Guide to London. Edited by A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. (A. & C. Black.) 

The Swedish Touring Club’s Guide to Sweden. 
(George Philip & Son.) 


Iilustrated Guide to Leamington Spa, War- 


toick, Kenilworth, and Coventry. By 
Bernard C. P. Walters. (Dawbarn & 
Ward.) 


Wolfe-Land: A Handbook to Westerham and 


tts Surroundings. 


By Gibson Thompson. 
(Beechings, Ltd.) 
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Messrs. Buack’s Gutde to Sussex is written 
on those general principles which we re- 
cently found to be characteristic of the 
whole series to which this volume belongs. 
Minute details are left or only glanced at, 
the endeavour being to cover the ground as 
completely and pleasantly as possible. 
Brighton, 
and Chichester are naturally chosen as the 
topographical centres of Sussex. We find 
various regions, notably Pevensey, which is 
familiar to us, well and accurately described. 
The account of Hurstmonceaux Castle, too, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 


Eastbourne, Hastings, Lewes, 


The Illustrated Guide to Leamington, &c., 


is a companion to the same publishers’ ex- 
cellent Lllustrated Guide to Stratford-on-Avon, 


which we noticed some months ago. Itisa 
ord eases book, and the pen-and-ink 
sketches serve their purpose very well. 


Warwick and Kenilworth Castles are fully 
described.  Wolfe- Land, as a name, is 


a coinage we do not approve. Because 
General Wolfe lived at Westerham are we 
to know the countryside by this barbarous 
compound? Mr. Thompson gives us no 
other ground of complaint. His Guide is 
well-written, and profusely illustrated with 
photographs. A chapter on ‘“ Fly Fishing 
on the Darenth,” by Mr. J. Paul Taylor, 
adds to the value of the book. 


Cassel?s Guide to London is a sixpenny 
production, and in this edition many para- 
graphs have been brought up to date. We 
note, for instance, that the destruction of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, the reopening 
of the Alexandra Palace, and other recent 
events are mentioned. We should doubt- 
less find some defects and omissions were 
we to search for them. We do note that 
Greenwich Park is recommended only for 
its observatory, its fine timber, and its deer. 
But to these attractions should be added 
another. The view of London from Green- 
wich is the most touching and impressive 
view of its kind that we know. Nowhere 
else can London and its river be seen 
together to such advantage, and the majesty 
of this view has been increased, since Turner 
painted it, by the spread of the town and 
the erection of the Tower Bridge. Black's 
Gutde to London costs a shilling, and is 
proportionately larger. It is a clear, good 
guide-book, with plenty of maps. We think 
that the attention of the intelligent visitor 
might have been drawn to the beginning 
of the great project for the widening of 
Fleet-street. The rebuilding of one house, 
which is now set back in a deep bay between 
its neighbours, shows the destinel width of 
London’s most characteristic street in a 
striking manner. 


The Guide to Sweden before us is issued by 
the Swedish Tourist Club of Stockholm, and 
is subsidised by the Swedish Government. 
It is a very formal Guide Book, but its 
utility to the conscientious tourist is beyond 
question. There is an interesting chapter 
on “ Swedish Art and Literature,” concern- 
ing which the average Englishman, it must 
be confessed, is blankly ignorant. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tue BivE Frac. By Max Himary. 


We shall remember The Blue Flag as marking the lowest tide of 
fiction that we remember to have experienced. Although there has 
never been a thinner ending to the ‘‘ Spring Season”’ than the present 
one, we had not supposed it possible that we should record one novel 
as the total output of fiction in a given week. We do so to-day. 
Mark Twain has said that if you are good you will be lonesome. The 
Blue Flag is lonesome, and fairly good. It is a tale of the 
Monmouth Rebellion, and it has pictures. Doubts assail us as to 
whether it is properly a novel at all, whether it would not be better 
described as a boy’s story. But The Blue Flag is a romance, and 
may pass for a novel—the only novel of this week of heat and 
general lassitude. (Ward, Lock & Co. 319 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Forest Lovers. By Maurice Hewlett. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a remarkable book. Mr. Hewlett does not conceive of 
romance in the cap and sword vein, unrolls no wearisome chronicle 
—bis crambe repetita—of the light loves and hair-breadth ’scapss of 
Revolutionary or Royalist dare-devil. He goes back to more 
ancient and more authentic models; has drunk deep of the medieval 
well-springs. The very spirit of Malory has entered into his soul, 
and in one e—of a maiden’s flight through the casement 
of Tortsentier into the black night—you recognise the influence of 
that masterpiece of love adventure, Aucassin and Nicolette. Not 
that Mr. Hewlett has in any way attempted to rewrite medisval 
romance, as it stands, with its Jongueurs, its iterations and its 
mannerisms. On the contrary, he has shown infinite tact in taking 
just what he wanted for his purpose and leaving the rest. He is 
no student of Wardour-street; archwology is his slave, not his 
master. You can scarcely even call him a derivative, s0 
vigorous is his personality, so independent his vision. Simply, he 
has taken the old motives and wrought them up into a new thing 
of beauty, a creation of his own. He makes no attempt 
to retain the old unconscious naiveté so proper to medisvalism ; 
inevitably, to appeal to-day, this must be changed for sometbing less 
serious, for modern irony and modern humour. Yet through the 
vesture of raillery there shines no less the beautiful romantic soul, 
of faith in valour, in purity and in love. Writing thus, we havea 
ilty sense of rhapsody; but, indeed, The Forest Lovers has been a 
sensation. . Hewlett can write! What a sense of colour, 
of contrast ; what vigour, what rapid movement! And through it all 
the sweet air of the forest blowing, the forest of Morgraunt, so 
familiar for all its transmogrified names, with its glades and brakes, 
its oaks and hollies and beeches, its wandering herds of deer and 
nies. 
hs the very third page Prosper le Gai goes out on his quest, 
US : 


“(He never looked behind at Starning demeane, where he had been 
born and bred and might have followed his father to church, nor side- 
ways at the broad oaks, nor over to the well-tilled fields on either side 
his road; but rather prick-d forward at a nimble pace, which tuned to 
the running of his blood. The blood of a lad sings sharpest in the early 
morning ; the air tingles, the light thrills, all the great day is to come. 
This lad therefore rode with a song towards the West, following his own 
shadow, down the deep Starning lanes, through the woods an peru 
of Parrox, over the grassy spaces of the Downs, topping the larks in 
thought, and shining beam for beam inst the new-risen sun. The 
time of his going out was September of the harvest; fresh wet air was 


abruad. He looked at the thin blue of the sky, he saw dew and gossamer 
his heart laughed. Prosper was merry.” 


lie heavy on the hedgerows. All hi 

Of the fightings and the dallyings of er le Gai and of how he 
became more a lad, thestory has much to tell. Also of Isabel, 
Countess of Hauterive and Lady of Morgraunt, and of Galors de 
Born, the recreant monk, and his paramour, Maulfry. But most 
of all it tells of Isoult, Isoult la Desirous, of what that name signi- 


fied, of her strange wedding, and of her ill-faring. 


‘A slim girl, somewhat under the common size of the country, and 
overburdened with a curtain of black hair; and a sullen, brooding girl, 
who says little, and that nakedly and askance, and ina pale face two 
grey eyes a-burning.”’ 


That is Isoult, Isoult the ‘‘ earth-born,” as we first hear of her, and 
countless are the adventures through which we follow her, learni 
to love her much, not for her beauty alone, but for her t 80 
and enduring love. Isoult milking the hinds for her lord’s break- 
fast; Isoult doubleted and breeched, masquing as a page, with 
crimson hose and green cap; Isoult, the charcoal 
burner’s Jack, black and uncombed; Isoult hiding with 
the forest-girls in the shelter of a herd of deer; Isoult 
a prisoner in the Abbey of Malbank, robed in green 
silk and fastened to a monk by a steel chain: in every chapter she 
fascinates and delights. And always she bears the same pure 
passionate heart, waiting for the day when at last she shall win 
and be won by her lord. Sv in the end Prosper le Gai learns 
‘chow a man may fall in love with his own wife,” and the story has 
ita close. 

‘«¢ What am I to call you, lady wife ?’ said Prosper, when he had her 
in his arms again. 
‘ Ah, lord, thou shouldst know by now !’ 
‘ Pietosa P’ 
‘Prosper !’ 
‘ Isoult la Desirée ?’ 
‘Tf you must.’ 
Isoult la Desirous ?’ 
‘It would be true.’ 
‘What will you have then, child ?’ 
‘ Ah, ah, I will have that!’ : 
It was, after all, but a rosy child that Prosper kissed.” 


* * * * 


A Guardian of the Poor. By T. Baron Russell. 
(John Lane. 


Tue life of the shop-assistant, so constelly treated by M. Zola in 
Pour la Bonheur des Dames, could not long have escaped the pounce 
of the multitudinous English novelist, and it has here fallen into good 
hands. Evidently an admiring student of Mr. George Gissing, 
Mr. Baron Russell has gone to work in a spirit of realism that has 
resulted in a batch of excellent and convincing stories. The scene 
in every case is laid within a bore of a . Co., on sre 
rium—to use the language of the advertisement column—situa 
Tn the eligible esidential neighbourhood of South Camberwell. It 
is one of those establishments in which the young men and young 
persons employed “‘live in,” under a régime of fines. An “Im- 
prover” is a young lady who serves, without wages, for a reference; 
and it is of an Improver that the first story is writ. Now— 


“Some girls at Borlase’s were not admitted to general confidence. 
Nobody complained of them; they were not much spoken to. In 
general, you would have perceived no exceptional demeanour of the 
others towards them ; they were simply a little apart, and such conversa- 
tion as was held with them touched only on business matters or general 
topics. It did not touch the higher region of gossip. Most of these 

irls were, for their class, pretty. They had, apparently, no bond am 
themselves; they were merely a little removed from the gen 
commonwealth. : . . An observant person woald have noticed, perhaps, 
that the other young persons did not embrace them. There is much 
erratic and unsystematic kissing among any collection of girls; but these 
did pot share in any such exercise,” 
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The secret of this exclusion from the freemasonry of the shop be- 
comes evident in the course of the narrative of Edie’s persecution 
by the unctuous hypocrite who was her master. Her helplessness is 
exemplified in this passage : 

‘«« How dare you threaten me!’ he continued fiercely, thrusting his 
face into hers. ‘I’m your master! Now go to bed, and think yourself 
lucky you are not sent away without a character! You, indeed!’ 

The gir) slunk away crying, and locked herself in her room. She was 


very lonely. Her mother, two hundred miles away in Devonshire, | 
counted on this work as a means by which Edie might put herself in the | 


way of earning money—a little money ; and even as it was, the work gave 


her at least food and lodgment. . . . She might have run away, but she had 


money neither to go home, nor to feed and house herself in London until 
she could find some other employment. She had nd resource but 
to bear with her lot here. Grey dawn had warmed to pink and crimson 
before she had sobbed herself to sleep; and no hope came, only 
perplexity and shame.” 

The squalid end was hardly to be evaded. 

As examples of direct and straightforward narrative these episodes 
of Mr. Baron Ruseell’s run on a high level. They are convincing 
studies of a class of the community with the intimate life of which 
happier folk—which includes almost everybody—are not familiar : 
a daze that is dull and unsimple, but human ; and in the hands of 
a writer of some talent, the misery, the humour, the romance, the 
jealousies, the grim pettifogging, and the occasional heroism of this 
downtrodden race become vivid and interesting. 


* * * * 
A Bachelor Girl in London. By G. E. Mitton. 
(Hutchinson. ) 


Tris is a distinctly promising piece of work. The author has 
lived and observed, and, when she writes well within the 
range of her own experience, every page bears the impress of 
reality. But here and there she tries to get in some touches of 
melodrama, and then she fails rather badly. The best part 
of the book is that which pictures the girl’s loneliness in the 
seething crowd of a great city. Judith Danville comes up to 
London from a village in the far North country, full of an eager 
determination to win independence, but 
“she had been overwhelmed by discoverin 
stricken, unattached women there were in 
striving and scraping in order to live decently ; some had grown old in the 
struggle, others went sullenly on day by day, doing work which was 
toilsome, uncongenial, and poorly paid, hating their lives, but seein, 
no hore, and uncomplaining from mere want of any surplus vitality.” 

When at last she does obtain can oymctt as a typist, the ceaseless 
drudgery, the awful monotony nearly breaks her: 

‘‘Never since her schoolroom days had she been tied to a table for 
more than an hour at a time. Of course she had often written to amuse 
herself, but diversified her writing with many a break when she felt so 
inclined. . . . She tried not to dawdle, but her back ached; and then 
as she grew more tired she began to fumble at the notes and strike 
them wrongly, and once or twice she had to re-type a page.” 

The author makes a mistake when she introduces the bachelor 
girl into society, where her experiences are more than a little 
grotesque and unreal. Some of the conversation is smart, but on 
the whole Miss Mitton’s society pictures do not convince or attract 
us. There is, however, a capital scene describing Judith Danville’s 
afternoon at the Oval. It is too long to quote, but it proves at 
once that the writer is a careful and discriminating student of 


garam te 
Miss Mitton has lavished 


what herds of poverty- 
e world. They vars all 


articular care on her portrait of the 
"bus driver whom the bachelor girl makes her confidant. He is 
acter striking figure, but we cannot say that he appeals to us. 

Miss Mitton will do better work than this. 4 Badaler Girl in 
London is no ordinary first production. 


* * * * 
A Forgotten Sin. By Dorothea Gerard (Mme. Longard de 
Longarde). (Blackwood.) 


TurRovGHout the book one’s dominant feeling is that with more 
ains and more elaboration it might have been so much better. 
e theme would have endured a less sketchy treatment; the 
characters, so transparent that you read their destinies in the 
first chapter or two, deserve more solid handling. Against these 
faults, mainly negative, may certain positive merits be put. 4 
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Forgotten Sin ia a quiet novel, and we are weary of flamboyance in 
fiction. True, there is a suicide at the end, but it is decently 
managed and not vividly described in black—or rather red—and 
white, as is the wont of some. Indeed, Mr. Morell, to whom it 
happens, is an eminently cee rson—in his latter days— 
aad careful of ee oreover, he has been a “‘beauty man” 
in his youth, and dislikes the idea of disfiguring his still handsome 
face. Like Hedda Gabler—was it?—he doesn’t want to make a 
mess. His daughter, the heroine, is rather a dolly young woman, 
and not half so interesting as her mother. There is a good and 
subtle scene where the plain reserved woman, who has been married 
for her money and has not enjoyed it, dimly descries the same fate 
waiting for her child: 

“Nonsense, Mary!’ he said, almost roughly, as he turned away. 
‘There is certainly nothing you can do, nor any need to do anything. 
You have never taken any interest in business matters, you know, and 
you wouldn’t understand. Quite right you were not to torment me 
with questions. I recommend the same policy for the future. By the 
way, what day did Mrs. Stanger say for the carpet dance ?’ 

‘Tuesday,’ she replied, instantly withdrawing into her shell. Her 
heart was big with unspoken words as she wistfully watched the man 
she had once loved slowly moving about the room. Never since the 
early days of her marriage had her heart eo yearned over him as it did 
at this moment; and although the emotion was compassion and not love, 
it almost made her believe for 8 moment that she could love him again, 
if only be were unhappy enough, and were in enough need of her; but 
as to putting the thou, uth into words after the rebuff just received, that 
was as impossible to kar as to commit a murder. e therefore said 
nothing except ‘ Tuesday,’ and a moment later added, probably by way 
of Dertuary J Robert that there were no more questions coming— 

mt shoul have liked to keep Esmé in longer, but since you wish 


‘Pooh ! you can’t call a dance at Mrs. Stanger’s coming out.’ 

‘A dance may be the beginning of eo many things,’ she sighed, 
scarcely aware of what she was afraid.” 

The Fate, who must pass for the hero, is a semi-Spanish young 
man, who plays the violin, and in the midst of his engagement is 
fascinated by an opera-singer with “a pair of eyes almost as yellow 
and' ‘almost as fierce as the panther” that she makes her pet. 
Hence the complications of the plot, happily cut by the discovery 
that the siren is a natural daughter of the heavy father on whom 
she desired revenge. Having it, she goes on a foreign tour, 
and hero and heroine come together in the closing pages. The 
book, a somewhat uninspired one, is hardly worthy of Mme. 
Longard de Longarde’s previous work. It is readable, and that 
is as much as can be said for it. , 


PUBLISHER AND AUTHOR. 


Tue PusuisHErs’ Prorosars. Tur Avrnors’ REptiies. 


Tue July number of the Author contains a great deal of rather 
difficult, but highly important, reading. Sir Walter Besant prints 
the drafts of various agreements which have been drawn up and 
approved by the Publishers’ Association as suitable instruments in 
dealings between author and publisher. We do not propose to 
analyse these agreements and the replies to them by the maint 
of the Society of Authors. The discussion necessarily bristles wi 
technicalities. In our Notes and News column we comment 
briefly on the general features presented by the agreements. 
Here we have selected portions of the principal draft agreement— 
viz., the “Suggested Royalty Agreement Between Author and 
Publisher,” together with portions of Mr. G. Herbert Thring’s 
criticisms on the clauses quoted by us. We fear that the 
subject presents a dry appearance, but readers who care to 
study the following, clause by clause, and answer by answer, will, 
at least, find that knotty problems have been grappled with by 
hard-headed men on both sides. 


Cuiavse I, 


The Publisher shall at his own risk and expense, and with due 
diligence, produce and publish the work at present intituled 


by 


and use his best endeavours to sel] the same, 
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ANSWER. 
The Publisher undertakes to produce the work with due diligence. 


ANSWER, 
The “ Author's” complete answer to this clause is too long and detailed 


These words, as far as they go, are satisfactory, but the clause is | for quotation, but we give its criticism on section (a). 


not nearly comprehensive enough. The following points are sug- 
gested for consideration : that a date ought to be fixed on or before 
which the book should be produced; that the form in which the 
edition is to appear should also be stated, and the price at which it 
is to be sold to the public. 


Cravse HO. 


The author guarantees to the publisher that the said work is in no 
way whatever a violation of any existing copyright, and that it 
contains nothing of a libellous or scandalous character, and that he: 
will indemnify the publisher from all suits, claims and proceedings, 
damages, and costs which may be made, taken, or incurred by or 
against him on the ground that the work is an infringement of 
copyright, or contains anything libellous or scandalous. 


ANSWER. 


Clause 2 may, on the whole, be passed, with the single exception 
of the words ‘incurred by.” It is fair as between the parties that 
the publisher should be protected from all suits i him, but 
there is no reason why the author should indemnify him from all 
expenses incurred by him, as he might incur unnecessary expenses 
without the sanction of the author. There ought, therefore, to be 
some words of limitation by which the author has a voice in any 
action taken by the publisher. 


Cravse III. 


The publisher shall during the legal term of 
exclusive right of producing and publishin, 
English language throughout the world. e publisher shall 
have the entire control of the publication and sale and terms of 
sale of the book, and the author shall not during the contintance 
of this agreement (without the consent of the publisher) publish 
any abridgment, translation, or dramatised version of the work. 


ANSWER. 

It is difficult to deal with this Clause without, in fact, re-drafting 
the whole of the agreement, but it should be pointed out that the 
rights which the author is expected to transfer by this agreement 
include the rights of production in Tauchnitz form and in America. 
Such rights are generally left in the hands of an agent, and much 
better so than in the hands of pabllebers, for this reason—that a 

ublisher does not, as a gen rule, undertake the work of the 
iterary agent. While considering this question, it should be 
mentioned that one of the peculiarities of publishers’ contracts is 
that in the case of technical works a clause is nearly always 
introduced conveying the copyright to the publisher. 

An agreement containing such a clause should never be signed 
by an author. 


copyright have the 
ths work in the 


Cravse IV. 


The publisher agrees to pay the author the following royalties, 

that is to say : 

(a) A royalty of on the published price of all copies 
(13 being reckoned as 12 or 25 as 24, as the case may be) 
of the British edition sold beyond ~ . copies. 

(6) In the event of a cheaper edition being issued, a royalty 
of per cent. on the published price. 

(c) In the event of the publisher disposing of copies or editions 

at a reduced rate for sale in the United States, or else- 
where, or as remainders, a royalty of per cent. of 
the amount realised by such sale. 

(d) In the event of the pubes realising pele from the sale, 
with consent of the author, of early sheets, serial or other 
rights, or plates for production of the work in the United 
States or elsewhere, or from claims for infringement of 
copyright, a royalty of per cent. of the net amount 


of su rofits remaining after deducting all expenses 
relatin diersto. 
No royalties shail be paid on any copies given away for review 


or other purposes. 


In section (a) the royalty is to be paid thirteen copies as twelve or 
twenty-five as twenty-four. The alternative appears to be left 
wholly to the discretion of the publishes, who naturally will prefer 
to pay on thirteen as twelve. yalties should never be calculated 
on this basis. Allthe royalty accounts put forward by the Authors’ 
Society have been (wrongl f reckoned on the basis that the royalty 
is paid on every copy sold, it having been previously taken into 
account in the cost of production, that the publisher had to sell 
thirteen for twelve to the booksellers. This they do not really do, 
except they sell in quantities, and a great many booksellerg are 
unable to afford to buy in quantities; therefore, in taking the 
royalty to be paid as in section (a), the publisher is not only 
profiting by the liberal estimates of the Society with regard to 
royalties, but is also endeavouring to take in an extra 8 per cent., 
and the extra amount on those copies, of which there are many, 
sold in less numbers than twelve. 

This fact should also be made clear, that some of the older and 
more reliable firms have never put forward in their agreements a 
clause on this basis, but have always paid on every copy. 

The clause is also drafted that the royalty should be paid on all 
copies sold beyond a certain number. is seems to imply that no 
book can afford to have a royalty paid on it from tho Nanning. 
Of course this is not the case, but when such an agreement is placed 
before an author as an equitable agreement, these points of equity 
should be clearly explained. 

If the royalty is to be paid after the sale of a certain number 
\ ermal such a number whose sale will cover the cost of pro- 

uction), then the author must take care (1) that a number beyond 
the number specified is printed ; (2) that he gets a proportionately 
higher royalty for foregoing it so long—e.g., he must then get 
50 cent. of the trade price. 
royalty agreements should further have the royalty increasing 
with the sale if they cannot bear a high say from the beginning. 
A royalty increasing with the sale is certainly a fair arrangement 
as between author and publisher. 


* * * 


Cravuss VII. 


In the event of the author neglecting to revise an edition after 
due notice shall have been given to him, or in the event of the 
author being unable to do so by reason of death or otherwise, the 
expense of revising and preparing each such future edition for 
prese shall be borne by the author, and shall be deducted from 
the royalties payable to him. 


ANSWER. 


Clause VII. mug aedae certain circumstances—that is, if the 
ublisher has pw the copyright—be inserted in an ment, 
bat in the present form of royalty agreement it should: be struck 


out. There is no need for it. Its impracticability with regard to 
technical writers during their lifetime has been explained. 


Crause VIII. 


During the continuance of this agreement, the copyright of the 
work shall be vested in the who may be registered as 
the proprietor thereof accordingly. 


ANSWER. 


There is no need either for the insertion of this clause. The 
copyright is the author’s, and must remain so. The clause is 
inserted evidently with the idea of the copyright being vested in 
the name of the publisher. This would be a mistake. 


Cravse IX. 
The publisher shall make up the account annually to 


and deliver the same to the author within 
months thereafter, and pay the balance due to the author on 
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ANSWER. 


This account clause is so beautifully vague that it is hardly worth 
while to comment upon it, except to point out that it is a mistake to 
have accounts made up ann delivered three months after they 
are made up, with the amounts due payable three months after that, 
making it possible for the publisher to retainthe author’s money for 
nearly eighteen months. Phis is a common account clause cera 
publishers, and no doubt they find it exceedingly useful to have the 
control of the author’s a | for so long a period. The mere 
interest on such money would go a long way to pay the office ex- 
penses in a big office. But the inconvenience to aie author, not to 
mention the danger of bankruptcy or similar contingencies to the 
firm, is very considerable. 


CLavusE X. 


If the publisher shall at the end of three years from the date 
of publication, or at any time thereafter, give notice to the author 
that in his opinion the demand for the work has ceased, or if the 
publisher shall for six months after the work is out of print decline 
or, after due notice, neglect to publish a new edition, then and in 
either of such cases this agreement shall terminate, and, on the 
determination of this agreement in the above or any other manner, 
the right to print and publish the work shall revert to the author, 
and the author, if not then registered, shall be entitled to be 
registered asthe proprietor thereof, and to purchase from the publisher 
forthwith the plates or moulds and engravings (if any) produced 
specially for the work, at half-cost of production, and whatever copies 
the publisher may have on hand at cost of production, and if the 
author does not within three months purchase and pay for the said 
plates or moulds, engravings, and copies, the publisher may at any 
time thereafter dispose of such plates or moulds, vings, and 
copies, or melt the plates, paying to the author in lieu of royalties 

per cent. of the net p of such sale. 


ANSWER. 


The first part of Clause 10 is certainly necessary for the protec- 
tion of the author, as it would be very awkward supposing the 
publisher refused to produce the book when the author had a 
certain market for it. If, however, as in the case of some educa- 
tional works, the publisher desired still to maintain the control of 
the market, so as not to allow the author to republish a book in 
competition with one which the publisher had ales before the 
public, it would be easy to evade the clause by having a few copies 
ready on hand. The latter part of the clause, however, could not 
possibly be equitable as between author and publisher. It is quite 
possible that the moulds and engravings might be so worn that they 


would not be worth half the cost of production, and the copies of | 


the book that the publisher had on hand might not be worth the 
whole cost of production, as it is quite possible that they 
might have been damaged or otherwise defaced. If, therefore, 
the author refused to purchase the books at the cost of pro- 
duction on account of some damage that they had received, it 
would be possible for the author in reproducing the work with 
some other publisher to be under-sold. The author should have 
the option of taking over the stock and plates at a valuation. The 
danger, however, is not a very large one, as if the book was in 
such a condition that the author desired to bring out a new 
edition and the publisher did not, it would most probably argue 
that the book had very nearly reached the end of its sale, in which 
case there would most probably be only a few copies on hand. The 
danger, however, is one that should be guarded against. 


* * * 


Cravse XII. 


The term ‘‘ publisher” throughout this agreement shall be 
deemed to include the person or persons or company for the time 
being carrying on the business of the said under as 
well its present as any future style, and the benefit of this agree- 
ment shall be transmissible accordingly. 

As witness the hands of the parties. 


- ANSWER. 
Clause 12 should on no account stand. It is most important, as 


explained when discussing the parties to this agreement, that the 
contract should be a personal contract, and this point should always 
be before authors when signing agreements. They should under 
no circumstances allow such a cloner to pass. 

This is a fair comment on the sovalty reement as it stands. 
Many io ie might be made as to the insertion of various 
clauses, and the protection of the author on other points. But, as 
stated in the opening sentences, these are faults of omission, and 
the agreement only been dealt with as regards the drafted 
clauses. It might be well to mention that some definite time should 
be fixed on, before which a publisher should not be allowed to 
make remainder sales. 


A LETTER FROM R. L. STEVENSON. 


‘ ALEXANDER IRELAND is known to most book-lovers chiefly as the 
compiler of Z'he Book-lover’s Enchtridion, but it will perhaps be as 
the friend of some of the greatest literary celebrities of his day that 
he will longest be borne in remembrance. And that day was a long 
one, for he was born in Edinburgh on May 9, 1810, and died in 
Manchester on December 7, 1895.” 

The current number of the Atlantic Monthly, in which the above 
assage appears, prints several letters Mr. Ireland received from 
iterary men, including this communication (one of three) from 

Robert Louis Stevenson : 


“Davos, Switzerland [1881 ?]. 

My pear Sm,—This formidable paper need not alarm you: it i ar 
nothing beyond penury of other sorts, and it is not at all likely to lead 
me into a long letter. If I were at all grateful, it would, for yours has 
just passed for me a considerable part of astormy evening. And speaking 
of gratitude, let me at once, and with becoming eagerness, accept your 
kind invitation to Bowden. I shall hope, if we can agree as to dates, 
when I am nearer hand, to come to you some time in the month of May. 
I was pleased to hear you were a Scot—I feel more at home with my 
compatriots always; perhaps the more we are away, the more we feel 
that bond. 

You ask about Davos. I have discoursed about it already, rather 
sillily, I think, in the Pall Mall, and I mean to say no more; but the 
ways of the Muse are dubious and obscure, and who knows? I may be 
wild again. As a place of residence, Beyond a splendid climate, it has to 
my eyes but one advantage—the neighbourhood of J. A. Symonds. I 
dare say you know his work, but the man is far more in’ ; 
Davos has done me, in my two winters of Alpine exile, much good; so 
much that I hope to leave it now for ever, but would not be understood 
to boast. In my present unpardonable crazy state, any cold night sends 
me skipping, either back to Davos or further off. It is dear, a little 
dreary, very far from many things that both my tastes and my needs 
prompt? me to seek, and altogether not the place I should choose of my 


I am chilled by your description of the man in question; though I had 
almost argued so much from his cold and undigested volume. If the 
republication does not interfere with my publisher, it will not interfere 
with me; but there, of course, comes the hitch. I do not know 
Mr. ——, and I fear all publishers like the devil, from legend and 
experience both. However, when I come to town, we shall, I hope, meet 
and understand each other, as well as author and publisher ever do. I 
liked his letters; they seemed hearty, kind, an Porenal. Still, I 
am notedly suspicious of the trade; your news of this republication 
alarms me. . 

The best of the present French novelists seems to me, incomparably, 
Daudet. Les Rois en Exil comes very near being a masterpiece. For 
Zola I have no toleration, though the curious, eminently bourgeois, 
and eminently French creature has power of a kind. But I would 
he were deleted! I would not give a chapter of old Dumas (meaning 
himself, not his collaborators) for the whole boiling of the Zolas. 
Romance with the smallpox (or the great one)—diseased—and black- 
hearted, and fundamen q at enmity with joy. : 

I trust that Mrs. Ireland does not object to caer 3) and if 
teetotaler, I beg you to mention it before I come. I have all 


ou are a 
@ Vices ; 
some of the virtues also, let us hope—that, at least, of being a Scotch- 
man and Yours very sincerely, 

Rospert Louis STEVENSON. 

P.S.—My father was in the old High School the last year, and walked 
in the procession to the new. I blush to own I am an Academy boy; 
it seems modern, and smacks of the soil. : 

P.P.8.—I enclose a good joke—at least, I think so—my first attempts, 
and wood-engravings printed by my s m, a boy of thi . I will 
put in also one of my later attempts. I have been nine days at the art : 
observe my progress. ee 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


‘Ve must be admitted that up to the 

present the Authors’ Society comes off 
best in the discussion of the agreements 
suggested by the Publishers’ Association. 
We shall await with considerable interest 
the Publishers’ reply to the criticisms of 
the Author, of which we give a condensed 
report on page 58. It must, however, be 
- remembered that these draft ments 
have only been suggested by the Council of 
the Publishers’ Association, and that they 
have yet to be discussed and approved by 
the members of that Association. Under 
these circumstances it seems a pity that they 
should have been made public, and that 
the Council of the Publishers’ Association 
should have thus invited criticism on mere 
“ suggestions.” 


Ir is unfortunate that Sir Walter Besant 
should have felt compelled to indulge in 
“farther comments” in the Author. Mr. 
Thring’s arguments are straightforward and 
businesslike ; but Sir Walter writes in a 
different strain. What can one say of such 
statements as this: 

‘« The public cares nothing who publishes a 
book: of all tradesmen the publisher is the 
least regarded by the world. There is no 
angle name on a title-page, I repeat, which 

ill commend a,book to the general public 
inore than any other name.” 
and this— 

‘Observe that I do not say that a publisher 
never runs risks. I say that, as a matter of fact, 
his risks are few and of very small amount—of 
even trivial amount—as a rule: and that he 
need not run risks unless he likes” (P). 


In secure retreat in a village under the 
North Downs, an artist has for some years 
been at work upon the patient study of 
nature. Nature at peace, nature in storm, 


the clouds in all their or placable forms 
—the tremendous cumulus and minatory 
nimbus, the gentle cirrus and lowering 
stratus—of all the moods of the open air he 
has been a vigilant watcher, recording them 
in monochrome so persuasive as to shut out 
from the spectator the desire for colour. 
This artist is Mr. William Hyde, twenty 
examples of whose work lie before us in a 
volume entitled The Nature Poems of George 
rnin which Messrs. Constable have just 
issued. 


THe poems themselves — among them 
being ‘‘ Love in the Valley,” the “‘Hymn to 
Colour,” “The South-Wester,” and ‘The 
Thrush in February ’’—represent to our 
mind Mr. Meredith’s happiest poetical 
inspiration; but it is the illustrations that 
render this book remarkable. It must be 
long since so much loving effort has gone to 
the illustration of any work; it is longer 
since so fine a result was attained. 
Hyde’s work—most comprehendingly repro- 
duced by the Swan process—is the work of 
an artist of great genius. The grandeur and 
ied of nature have in ae mere 
standing interpreter gifted wi endid 
stren; of hand. The aadborie. eluine 
containing these twenty plates is to be 
treasured, but we hope that Messrs. 
Constable also propose to issue artist’s 
proofs in a portfolio. : 


In her preface to Barry fe (ounce new 
volume of the “ Biographical Thackeray ”— 
Mrs. Ritchie quotes this entry from her 
father’s diary in 1844: ‘In the evening to 

. Twise’s music.” For Mrs. Twiss read 
Mrs. Dickens. The explanation is contained 


in the following ‘‘absurd little family tra- | 5P 


dition connected with the name of Horace 
Twiss which used to amuse us all. One day 
that he was dining at the Mansion House 
my father saw the Lord Mayor nodding at 
him in a friendly sort of way. ‘I know 
cu said the Lord Mayor, ‘ Horace Twiss.’ 

y father disclaimed, but the Lord Mayor 
went on insisting. It was ee 
that he had taken his guest for Mr. les 
Dickens, and that he was alluding in a 
complimentary (though somewhat devious) 
manner to Oliver Twist which| had lately 
appeared.” 


Anp here is a passage from a letter 
of Thackeray belonging to 1840, de- 
scribing Warwickshire (he was staying at 
Leamington) : 

“Tf you could but oe oe Fiber the 
country is, the country of Sha . The 
aille es aes Rogie’ eopame plesssatly in 

iling cowsli wns, whence spri oft 
elms amidst a kg breezes whisper upeladine, 
the birds singing ravishing concerts, the sheep 
browsing here and there, and waddling among 
the fresh like walking door-mats, the 
tender lambs trotting about on eek eee the 
cows, bullocks, or kine, looking solemnly with 
large eyes from betwixt their crooked horns, the 
faa rustics saunterin; ay owe about Lee i iB, 
the fat cav: i ’ the 
gro Innes... «How wish for Leigh 

unt, or any friend who really loves the 
country !”” 


lained | 5 


Tue Elizabethan Stage Society will give 
its last performance this season, on the 
afternoon of July 23. The scene will be 
the garden of Fulham Palace, which has 
been lent for the purpose by the Bishop of 
London and Mrs. Creighton, the time, five 
o'clock, and the play will be Ben Jonson’s 
‘‘Sad Shepherd,” which, left unfinished by 
the author, has never yet been acted. In 
case of rain the performance will be given 
in the Hall of the Palace. 


Mr. Leonarp SmiTHEeRs announces the 
publication of an edition of Ben Jonson’s 
‘“*Volpone,” embellished with a cover design, 
a frontispiece in line, and five initial letters, 
decorative and illustrative, reproduced in 
half-tone from pencil drawings by the late 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, together with a 
critical essay on the author of the play by 
Mr. Vincent O’Sullivan, and a eulogy of the 
artist by Mr. Robert Ross. Mr. Smithers’s 
circular offers certain criticisms of ‘‘Volpone” 


Mr. | which Mr. Beardsley made while at work 


upon it. We quote this passage : 

‘In none other of his plays, not even in ‘ The 
Alchemist,’ in ‘Bartholomew Fair,’ or in 
‘The Silent Woman,’ are Ben Jonson’s pro- 
digious intellect and ardent satirical ius 80 
perfectly revealed as in ‘Volpone.’ The whole 
of Juvenal]’s satires are not more full of scorn 
and indignation than this one play, and the 
portraits which the Latin poet has given us of 
the letchers, dotards, pimps and parasites of 
Rome, are not drawn with a more passionate 
virulence than the English dramatist has dis- 
played in the portrayal of the Venetian 
magnifico, his creatures and his gulls. Like 
‘Le Misanthrope,’ like ‘Le Festin de Pierre,’ 
like ‘L’Avare,’ ‘Volpone’ might more fitly 
be styled a tragedy, for the pitiless unmasking 
of the fox at the conclusion of the play is 
terrible rather than sufficient. Volpone is a 
lendid sinner and compels our admiration by 
the fineness and very excess of his wickedness. 
We are scarcely shocked by his lust, so magni- 
ficent is the vehemence of his porscn. and we 
marvel and are aghast rather than disgusted at 
his cunning and audacity.” 


Mr. Anprew Lane will shortly publish, 
vee Messrs. Longmans, Z'he Compantons 
Pickle: being a Sequel to ‘‘ Pickle the Spy.” 
ertain criticisms on the theory that Pickle 
the Spy was Glengarry jndusel the author 
to look further into the Jacobite documents 
at Windsor Castle and elsewhere. The 
result is this volume—a set of eighteenth- 
century aire Among these is a bio- 
graphy, m MSS. and other sources, of the 
Earl Marischal, the brother of Field- 
Marshal Keith, and friend of Frederick the 
Great. The other studies are on Murray of 
Broughton, the traitor, the traitor Banis- 
dale, the Treasure of Cluny, the Troubles of 
the Camerons (1749-1755), the Persecution 
of Fassifairn, the Adventures of John Mac- 
donell of Scotus, the last days of Glen- 
, and on Mile. Luci, the mysterious 
ady minister of Prince Charles. The 
volume concludes with a statement of the 
case against Glengarry, from hitherto un- 
enema documents, including his private 
etters, and with a view of the state of the 
Highlands between the Rising of 1745 and 
the t migration to America. Portraits 
of the Earl Marischal, Prince Charles, and 
others are given in photogravure. 
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Tue Author should of all papers avoid 
misprinting the titles of books. Yet in the 


Religion. As if Mr. Lang were General 
Booth! 


Tue want of a handy and cheap Icelandic- 
a ae dictionary has long been felt by 
students in this country (so a correspondent 
assures us), and it seems as though 
we were at last in measurable distance 
of one. Following the example of Dr. 
Sweet, who has elder us with a trust- 
worthy old English word-book, Dr. Jon 
Stefansson has set himself to compile a 
dictionary which shall comprehend not merely 
the ancient language, but also modern 
Icelandic. Thus the great book of Cleasby 
and Vigfusson will be both abridged and 
supplemented. The labours of William 
Morris and Eirikr Magnusson — who has, 
i Me way, recently recovered from a severe 
illness—have had a marked effect in turning 
the interest of English people towards the 
North and its literature, Sat there is still an 
unaccountable lack of enthusiasm, despite 
the establishment of the Honours School of 
English at Oxford. 


Mr. W. G. Cottinewoor, who has acted 
for some years as Mr. Ruskin’s secretary, is 
Sie ee a book which will deal with the 

and of the Sagas, and for which he is 
utilising many of his own drawings and 
penansy the result of an extended tour 
ast summer. An exhibition of these was 
held last February in Clifford’s Inn; and 
now Mr. Collingwood intends to render his 
work of permanent value. He will have 
the assistance of Dr. Jén Stefansson in the 
“libretto,” and upwards of 150 illustrations 
will supplement the text. 


Amone the documents which compose the 
“‘Oxyrhynchus Papyri’”’ the first part of 
which, translated by Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt, has just been issued by the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund authorities, is a fetter 
from a boy to his father. At the lowest 
computation this letter is sixteen hundred 
years old, yet how familiar is its tone !— 


‘‘Theon to his father Theon, greeting. It 
was a fine thing of you not to take me with you 
to the city! you won’t take me with you to 
Alexandria I won’t write you a letter, or speak 
to you, or say jpood bye to you; and if you go 
to Alexandria I won’t take your hand, nor ever 
greet you again. That is what will happen if 
you won’t take me. Mother said to Archelaus, 
‘It quite upsets him to be left behind (?)’ It 
was good of you to send me presents .. . 
on the 12th, the day you sailed. Send me a 
lyre, Iimplore you. If you don’t, I won’t eat, 
I won’t drink; there now!” 


Boys write very much like that to-day. 


Tue Winchester Edition of Jane Austen 
has now reached Pride and Prejudice, which 
is presented to the reader in two spacious 
volumes, the page of which is a veritable 
joy to look upon. Miss Austen is having 
quite a busy period just now. Mr. George 
Allen, we understand, is adding an illus- 
trated Emma to his reprints of standard 
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novels. Meanwhile, Messrs. Constable are 
preparing 
current number we find Mr. Lang credited | to 
with a new volume entitled The Waking of 


a handsome edition of Fielding, 
which Mr. Gosse will contribute a general 
introduction. 


Avone the reminiscences of a journalist 
which are just now a feature of the New 
Century Review we find this month the 
following new story of the famous Jack 
Russell, rector of Swimbridge. The 
“‘ passen ” was called to the bedside of an 
old parishioner. He began: 

“« What ails the’, old chap ?’ 

‘ Ah, , awm afeard awm dyin’ !’ 

‘Well! allo’ us ’a got to die, and thou’s had 
a vair look in!’ 

‘That's right, passen! but awm afeard.’ 

‘ What’s the’ afeard o’ ? Hasn’t murdered 
anybody, hast the’ ?’ 

‘Naw.’ 

‘Robbed anybody ?’ 

‘Naw.’ 

«Allus paid th’ tithe?’ 

‘Hasn’ meddled wi’ any other man’s wive?’ 


‘Naw.’ 
‘ Then tell the devil to go to hell !’” 
The end was peace. 


From the same notes we take the following 
memory of Charles Kingsley, whom the 
writer met when a boy. Kingsley took him 
to Bideford new bridge, and standing there 
spoke thus: ‘This is Bideford bridge !— 
the new bridge, which I have never seen 
before. The last time I was here the old 
bridge was still standing, and in my memory 
it will stand for ever. Even now, while the 
new bridge is palpably before my eyes, I 
seem to see through it, as through a shadow, 
the solid figure of the old! And let me tell 
you, boy, that however long your life, or 
whatever changes it may pene ou will 
always find your mind going ade to the 
memories and impressions of your youth. 
And remember too, that whatever joys, 
whatever successes, whatever a hae may 
be in store, you will always find that you 
never were so truly happy, so truly good, as 
when you were a child!” 


A PurapE.Patan correspondent takes us 
to task for speaking of their present embroil- 
ment as the Americans’ first foreign war. 
But surely he would not have us allude to 
the English as foreigners! 


Ir is only fitting that a periodical devoted 
to the dissemination of Mr. Ruskin’s prin- 
ciples should have something to say on the 
recent wheat operations in Chicago. Saint 
George, the organ of the Ruskin Society of 
Birmingham, speaks its mind strongly on 
the matter. Thus: 


‘It appears to us to be a grave scandal that 
the laws of any civilised country should permit 
a man, by reason of his superior wealth, to 
create an artificial scarcity of wheat by buying 
up all on the market, and then to re-sell it at a 
huge gain to himself. The laws of an en- 
lightened country ought to protect its poor from 
being deprived of their bread in this manner, 
and its people generally from such dishonest 
trading. Wealth obtained in such a manner as 
this is indeed but the «gilded index of far- 
reaching ruin; a wrecker’s handful of coin 
gleaned from the beach to which he has beguiled 
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an argosy; 8 camp-follower’s bundle of rags 
unwrapped from the breasts of goodly soldiers 
dead; the purchase-pieces of potter’s fields. 
wherein shall be Daried together the citizen and 
the stranger.’ We would remind the Chicago 
capitalist, and all who condone his conduct, 
that the merchant’s duty, as Mr. Ruskin so truly 
showed many years ago, is to provide for the 
nation, and if need be, on due occasion, to die 
for it. To take advantage of a great orisis for 
the purpose of personal gain; to add to the 
horrors of war a condition of affairs, among 
large masses of the poor, approaching famine, 
appear to us to mark a nature of colossal selfish - 
ness and cupidity, deserving of universal con- 
demnation.”” 


It is disheartening to reflect that Mr. Leiter, 
jun., is probably not a subscriber to Satnt 
George. 


Mr. Ricuarp Harpine Davis’s new 
romance, The King’s Jackal, although it has 
been published in America but a few days, 
has already gone into a second large edition. 
The English edition has yet to come. 


Awnoruer American novel which we should 
welcome in an English dress is a story by 
Clara Sherwood Rollins, entitled, Threads of 
Life. From the following passages, which 
we quote from a review in an American 
paper, we gather that it is more witty and 
readable than much fiction that crosses the 
Atlantic: 

“ Religion is like matrimony. Not the ideal 
ns perhaps, but the best we know of the 


Herbert Fiske was a man who believed iu 
two gods—viz., Health and Himself. He made 
sacrifices to the former and prayed earnestly to 
the latter. Therefore his prayers were answered 
more frequently than most, and at fifty-five he 
had tasted many of the sweetest joys of life 
without being satiated. 

Some wise old philosopher once said that 
friendship is one mind in two bodies. When 
we meet our own mind in another body com- 
panionship begins, and life is enchanting.” 


Tue Atlantic Monthly, which is taking its 
old place again among the magazines, has 
secured two interesting series of articles 
for its next year. One of these is a bundle 
of letters from Carlyle to his sister, 
Mrs. Hanning — ‘‘ Jenny ” — which will be 
arranged and edited by Mr. Copeland, of 
Harrow ; and the other is the autobiography 
of Prince Krapotkin. 


Counr Torsrors work on “Christian 
Teaching,” in which he tells the story of 
the peace of mind and spiritual assurance 
he now knows, begin, in translation, in the 
current ew Age. The translator is Mr. V. 
Tchertkoff, who states, in his prefatory 
note, that Count Tolstoi, though still 
dissatisfied with the document, offered it 
to English readers through him, in the 
following words: “TI think that, even in 
its present form, there may be found in it 
something useful to men. Therefore, print 
and publish it as it is; and, God willing, 
if I become free from other works, and still 
have the strength, I will return to this 
writing, and will endeavour to make it 
plainer, clearer, and shorter.” 
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Or Count Tolstoi’s message it is too | 


early to speak —only the opening passages 
are here given—but the venerable teacher 
claims to stand in line with other men who 
aie have sojourned in the wilderness. 
Thus: 


“At length this solution became perfectly 
clear, and not only clear, but incontestable as 
well; because, firstly, it harmonised entirely 
with the demands of my reason and heart, and 
secondly, when I came to understand it, I saw 
the dared (2 not my snolunve A ypsighoeyr uot 

G) as it might appear). nor even the 
exclusive revelation of Christ, but the very 
solution of the problem given more or less 
explicitly by the best among men ore 
and after the Gospel was given; a succession 
from Moses, Isaiah, Confucius, the early 
Greeks, Buddha, Socrates, down to Pascal, 
Spinoza, Fichte, Fuerbach, and all those, often 
unvoticed and own, who, taking no 
teachings on trust, thought and spoke sincerely 
upon the meaning of life. So that, in learning 
the truth I drew from the Gospel, I was not 
only not alone, but I was with all the best men 


of the past and the present; I became con- | kin 


firmed in this truth, and at e; and I have 
since with gladness passed Gacugh twenty 
years of life, and am with gladness drawing 


th.”? 
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Tue Editor of The London Year Book 
appears to be answering all his critics by letter. 
Our own reviewer complained that he found 
in the book such a preponderance of mis- 
cellaneous matter that he was at a loss to 
determine the real character of the work. 
Referring to our reviewer’s remark that he 
looked for municipal information and found 
light essays, the Editor writes: ‘‘ Does your 
reviewer go to the Edinburgh Review in the 
hope of gathering information about Edin- 
burgh, and about nothing else?” No, he 
goes to the Edinburgh Review for reviews, and 
to The London Year Book for the class of 
information which is associated with Year 
Books. Had the contents of Mr. Lawler’s 
publication been in our reviewer's judgment 
valuable and coherent, he would still have 
thought the name unfortunate. But he was 
merely bewildered, and he said so. 


A GENTLEMAN, lately returned from the 
Punjab, has an interesting reminiscence 
concerning Zhe Christmas Quartette. In 
this little book, written by members 
of the Kipling family, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling made his first appearance between 
covers. ‘It was published at Lahore, 
December, 1885, at the humble price 
of 28. (to be quite exact, one rupee 
eight annas), and had no sale to speak of. 
Mr. D. P. Masson, then the managi 
proprietor of the Civil and Military Gazette, 
of which Kipling was sub-editor, told me 
that until the London boom came he could 
have ‘ papered Lahore with unsold copies of 
the book.’ Then the rush began and they 
went off like wildfire. The demand for 
copies was tremendous, and the market value 
of the Kipling Quartette in India to-day is 
just about £6.” Not long ago, however, a 
single copy put up by auction at Sotheby’s 
fetched £12 10s., and a few days since the 
same author’s Echoes brought £19 5s., and 
his Departmental Ditties £14. 


we 
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Last week we published an interview 
with a seaside librarian, in which the decay 
of Mr. William Black’s popularity was 
deplored. This gentleman should be pleased 
to note that Messrs. Chatto & Windus are 
adding Mr. Black’s Daughter of Heth and 
Princess of Thule, two of his most charming 
oe to their sixpenny reprints of modern 
novels. 


Mr. Oscar Kvunns, the author of a work 
on The Treatment of Nature in Dante, favours, 
us with a copy of the post-card received 
from Mr. Gladstone in recognition of the 
gift of a copy. The date is October 9, 1897: 

“ Dear Srr,—Accept my hasty but ve 
cordial thanks for the gift of your new wor! 
on Dante, of whom I have in my day been 
a feeble but devoted student. 

I rejoice in this new proof that the great 
poet, in his immortal youth, can traverse 
the ocean as he floats buoyantly down the 
centuries, everywhere a leesttne to man- 
ind.—I remain your very faithful 

W. E. Guapsrone.” 


Havine given so much space to Mr. 
Kipling’s fascinating letter concerning Z'he 
Tempest, we cannot do better than quote 
some of Mr. Henry Strachey’s reply to it in 
the current Spectator. Mr. Strachey pins 
his faith to William Strachey’s pamphlet, 

ublished in 1612, on the ‘“‘Wracke and 

emption of Sir Thomas Gates Knight; 
upon, and from the Islands of the Ber- 
mudas.” From Strachey, it is argued both 
by Mr. Henry Strachey and by the American 
Shakespearean, Mr. H Furness, the 
dramatist may have drawn his scenery. 
Says Mr. Furness : 


‘* Prefixed to one of Strachey’s hlets on 
The Colony in Virginia Britannia, London 


1612, there is a Sonnet addressed to the 
‘Councell of Virginea,’ followed by a Preface 
which is signed ‘ From my lodging in the black 
Friers. William Strachey.’ To these facts we 
can apply the universal solvent which subdues 
everything connected with Shakespeare’s bio- 
hy, and say, it 1s not improbable that 
She espeare and Strachey were intimate friends, 
and tt 18 not improbable that of all men it was 
Strachey whom, full of adventures, of ship- 
wrecks, of tempests, of travellers’ stories, 
Shakespeare ‘got quietly in the corner and 
milked.’ ” 
Mr. Henry Strachey adds: ‘ William 
Strachey also wrote a copy of verses to Lord 
Bacon. I leave this fact, and also that 
William Strachey’s initials are the same as 
those of William Shakespeare, to the 
Baconians. Surely their ingenuity will be 
able to get something out of them.” 


Tue members of the Scottish History 
Society have received the first of the two 
volumes of Z'he Diplomatic Correspondence o 
Jean De Montereul and the Brothers De Belliévre, 
French Ambassadors in England and Scot- 
land, 1645-48. The correspondence, which 
is reproduced from the original cipher 
despatches in the archives of the French 
Foreign Office, and has been edited by Mr. 
J. G. Fotheringham, relates to the efforts 
made by France, under the direction of 
Cardinal Mazarin, to assist Charles I. during 
the closing years of the Civil War. The 


of | It’s Liverpoo! 


despatches in the present volume deal with 
Montereul’s negotiations with the Scots 
Commissioners and Charles I. in the in- 
terest of France, and cover an important 
epoch. They begin in August, 1645, 
and end with the surrender of the King 
by the Scots to the English Parliamentary 

orces in the beginning of 1647. The 
second volume will not be published till 
next year. It will contain Montereul’s 
letters from Edinburgh (eighty in number) 
from the time he took up his residence in 
the Scottish capital, in February, 1647, 
down to July, 1648, when he returned to 
France. 


THe next publication of the Scottish 
History Society—it is in the hands of the 

rinter—will be the first volume of The 

‘apers Relating to the Scots Brigade at the 
Hague, consisting of (1) extracts from the 
resolutions of the States-General; resolu- 
tions of the Council of State; portfolios of 
requests, of diplomatic correspondence, and 
of military affairs, &.; and (2) regi- 
mental papers kept in the several regiments 
during the eighteenth century, and now 
preserved among the municipal archives in 
the Town Hall of Rotterdam. 


Lorp Roszzery, who is president of the 
Scottish History Society, has suggested— 
and the Council has his Lordship’s sugges- 
tion under consideration—that a book should 
be compiled (on. the lines of Haydn’s Book 
of Dignities) setting forth all the honours 
and dignities conferred by the Stuarts after 
their departure from England in 1689. 
There is no list, yet such a list, Lord 
Rosebery thinks, although not easily com- 
piled, would be invaluable to the historian 
of the Stuarts. While dignities and minis- 
tries are perhaps of ephemeral interest when 
conferred by dynasties that are actually 
existing, there is, in the opinion of his 
Lordship, an element of sympathetic pathos 
about them when they represent nothing 
but a faded, an abdicated, and a banished 
power; and he is not sure that the whole 
calendar of the melancholy Court of the 
Stuarts would not have a greater interest 
both for the historian and the student 
of human nature than Haydn’s book. 


In a curious little book entitled Zhe Place 
Names us the Liverpool District, by Mr. 
He arrison, we are offered on the fly- 
leaf the following opinions of Liverpool by 
various and diverse critics : 

‘‘¢ Liverpool , . . that Saxon hive.’ 

MaTTHEW ARNOLD. 

‘ Liverpool . . . the greatest commercial city 
in the world.’—-NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

‘That's a ae city, and those are the lamps. 


‘Christopher Tadpole’ (A. SMITH). 

‘In the United Kingdom there is no city 
which from early days has inspired me with so 
much interest, none which I would so gladly 
serve in any capacity, however humble, as the 
city of Liverpool.’—Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON.” 
To these might be added Mrs. Stowe’s 
remark asthe steamer entered Liverpool’s 
river: ‘‘The quality of Mersey is not 
strained,” 
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BURKE. 


Tuts year is Burke’s centenary; and never 
had English men of letters so literary a 
statesman to honour. We think of him as 
the champion of justice to Ireland, India, 
and America; as the reformer of wrongs 
and abuses at home; as the prophet of 
wrath and woe to revolutionary France ; but 
we think of him, at least not less often, as 
the friend of Johnson and Goldsmith, of 
Reynolds and Garrick; as the patron of 
Barry and Crabbe; as a member of The 
Club, as one of the most living and 
immortal figures in Boswell. Burke, 
thundering in Westminster Hall against 
‘Warren Hastings, is not more notable to 
us than Burke among his friends, ‘‘ winding 
into his subject,” as Goldsmith ae it, ‘like 
a serpent,” and proving himself Johnson’s 
only rival in flow of argument and illustra- 
tion. He was no Pitt, destined to the 
premiership from his cradle, and lisping 
politics in childhood; Burke ‘‘ commenced 
author,” and turned politician with a mind 
richly cultured by the humanities and by 
observation of men. As Arnold says of 
him, he was ‘‘ almost alone among English- 
men in bringing thought to bear upon politics 
and in saturating politics with thought.” For 
that very reason, he is a permanent force 
in the world of political thought, while 
his own age found him puzzling, incon- 
sistent, prickly to handle. His political 
contemporaries busied themselves with the 
most immediate details of the political 
moment. Burke could not treat of the 
simplest question, unless sub specie eterni- 
tatis and in the light of high ideas, with a 
mind full of the past and foreseeing the 
future. Never aid statesman bring to a 
practical mastery of facts so vast a power of 
poetic and philosophical imagination, so 
at a command of moral vision. It was 

is weakness as an orator: harsh of voice, 

ungainly of gesture, he poured forth pro- 
fundities of high wisdom in a profusion of 
over-rushing eloquence, until he wearied 
the intellectual few and confounded the un- 
intellectual many. His writings are greater 
than his speeches, great as those are; and 
we may feel very confident that we, who 
read his speeches, admire them more passion- 
ately than did our ancestors, who heard 
them. We can follow at our lonely leisure 
the miracle of cunning logic that runs 
through that other miracle of golden 
eloquence; we can discern the stately struc- 
ture, the high-wrought design, the imperial 
composition, better than even the most 
illustrious of those who watched that tall, 
See figure with its whirling arms, and 
istened to the Niagara of words bursting 
and shrieking from those mre lips. 
The impassioned Irishman who took all 
human nature, all human history, for his 
province, was not the most appropriate 
orator for an audience of Georgian squires 
and placemen; they may not have ap- 
preciated Fox and Sheridan and Pitt, but at 
the least they must have found them more 
intelligible, more comfortable speakers. For 
Burke’s oratory, rapid and fervent as it was, 
and infinitely emotional, was yet literature ; 
it has no sonorous commonplace, no re-itera- 


tion of one argument in a thousand forms, 
none of the devices so necess for 
attracting and then holding the attention, 
for awakening and then keeping the in- 
telligence, of an audience. On the con- 
trary, it is compact of continuous and 
progressive reasoning; its copiousness of 
illustration, its wealth of imaginative 
phrasing, are not rhetorical embellishments 
to delight the hearers, but the inevitable 
luxuriance of a full and fertile mind, from 
which nihil humani altenum, which caught 
inspiration from all regions of its a C) 
and experience. Said Johnson, in ill- 
health: ‘That fellow calls forth all my 
pore: were I to see Burke now, it would 

ill me.” Ifthe prince of talkers felt that, it 
seems probable that the House of Commons 
felt somewhat stunned and overwhelmed by 
the serried array of Burke’s thoughts and 
words, so numerous, yet all so necessary. 
For—think of it !—to Irish eloquence an 
imagination he added English common sense, 
and enriched both with wide scholarship, 
with various learning, with liberal culture. 
We have the result of it in a series of orations, 
which are among the choicest glories of 
literature. Whether as orator or as writer, 
Burke stands in the great succession: he 
was almost the last legitimate descendant of 
Hooker, Bacon, Milton, Taylor, Browne, of 
the men who used the English tongue with 
fearless magnificence, with ‘‘ pomp and 
prodigality,”’ glorying to reveal its richness 
of majestic music. His most eminent con- 
temporaries—Hume and Gibbon, and even 
Johnson—seem absolutely of our day beside 
him: to find his like, we must look on to 
De Quincey, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Lamb. But 
they were, more or less, deliberate imitators 
of the English ancients: Burke’s royal 
utterance was native to his tongue. Like 
Hooker, he revered and extolled the sanctity 
of Law: and can we not easily imagine 
Burke, not Hooker, author of the most 
famous praise of Law ? 


‘‘Of Law there can be no less acknowl 

than that her seat is the bosom of God, her 
voice the harmony of the world: all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very 
least as feeling her care, and the greatest as 
not exempt from her power; both angels and 
men, and all creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
mother of their peace and joy.” 


This is not only the doctrine of Burke, 
but it is the style in which, at his noblest 
moments, he loved to write. The common- 
wealth, he writes, is consecrated : 


‘‘This consecration is made, that all who 
administer in the government of men, in which 
they stand in the person of God Himself, should 
have high and worthy notions of their function 
and destination ; that their hope should be full 
of immortality; that they should not look to 
the paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the tem- 
porary and transient praise of the vulgar, but 
to a solid, permanent existence, in the per- 
manent part of their nature, and to a ent 
fame and glory, in the example they leave as a 
rich inheritance to the world.” 


Burke denounces a ‘‘ Regicide Peace” with 
the stately vehemence of Milton defending 


''gn earlier regicide: he habitually thought 


in “that large utterance of the early gods,” 
but with less of extravagance, more of 
judgment. There is no ot ee which 
carries the reader more irresistibly forward 
than the spacious and goodly English of 
Burke, as it sweeps and surges on its 
imperious way. 
en Mr. Aubrey de Vere asked Tenny- 
son whether he were a Conservative, the 
poet answered: “I am for progrese, and 
would conserve the hopes of men.” A 
splendid confession of faith, and very Burke. 
He had an intense feeling for the better- 
ment of mankind, but upon the antique vie: 
he loved reformation, hated innovation. To 
him there was a mysterious divinity hedging 
the very existence of civilised societies : 
behind legal enactment, and social usage, 
and public order, lay no purely natural 
origin or principle of growth and life, but 
‘something far more deeply interfused ”’ : 
Ociov rt. He speaks of the State, the Com- 
monwealth, in terms of reverent awe com- 
monly reserved for the Church: be the 
inherited form of government what it may, 
it is to him the Ark of the Covenant. 
That ‘‘metaphysical,” or ‘“ mechanical,” or 
“mathematical” systems and theories should 
usurp the august place of long descended 
wisdom, i and energising through a 
thousand channels, was a nightmare in his 
eyes. He was a devotee of facts, patent and 
established; he appealed to no ideals of 
Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, but to the circum- 
stances and conditions that he found about 
him. In a fine sense, he was the prophet of 
expediency. If certain treatment of the 
American Colonies, of the Irish Catholics, 
was visibly ruinous and morally wrong, he 
cared nothing for demonstrations that it was 
legally, technically justified ; he was always 
for considering the “‘ nature and necessities” 
of the case. Viewing the world with eyes 
trained to see it “steadily and whole,” 
he had no patience with extremes: “the 
rights of man lie in a middle.” We must 
give and take. The one thing fatal is 
to insist upon rigid adherence to any 
abstract principle, axiom, proposition, up in 
the air, rather than to the visible and 
tangible facts, clothed with flesh and blood, 
among which we live. To reject the past, 
to become a volun’ parvenu and orphan, 
to long for a vulgar nouvelle richesse in 
principles and institutions, is to make your- 
self a sorry and epi 3 pee before 
the angels. Burke was both reformer and 
reactionary, but always consistent; from 
first to last he fought for the reform or the 
pay Seb of society; but let it go un- 
reformed and unimproved, if reform and 
improvement mean radical innovation. His 
temper was much that of Erasmus and More 
in the sixteenth century. Reform the 
Church! Yes, with all our hearts; but 
if reformation mean deformation, and to 
urify the Church be to unchurch it, no! 
Fro Burke the horror of the French Revolu- 
tion lay in its wanton destruction of ancient 
ties with the national past, its ruthless 
waste of venerable institutions. He was 
no sentimentalist aghast at bloodshed and 
spoliation, deeply as they moved him. 
ith his friend Goldsmith he would not 
be content to mourn over the picturesque 
desolation of “Sweet Auburn,” its ruined 
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ens and crumbling cottages; he, too, 
would find the real sorrow in the fact that 
‘* A bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
‘When Jacobins rapturously destroyed what 
no power could supply—a truth acknow- 
ledged by Carlyle—Burke mourned with a 
more than Jacobinical intensity. But he 
brought the same intensity of protest against 
the mad Toryism which, relying upon pre- 
scriptive right, insisted upon wronging 
British America : in each case he saw things 
as they in truth were, not with distorted 
vision. It was clearness of vision to discern 
what was, which gave him “ something like 
prophetic strain’; half his passion pro- 
ed from a sense of foreseeing so clearly 
from to-day’s facts, what must be to- 
morrow’s, while others, were in judicial 
blindness. It is terrible to be Cassandra; 
and that was often Burke’s exasperating lot. 
But his wisdom is for all time, not for the 
last century. When we wish to study 
principles of government, of statecraft, of 
political philosophy, which breathe the very 
peat of humanity, yet are filled with a 
spirit from ‘‘an ampler ether, a 
diviner air” than ours, we can turn with 
security to our Chrysostom of statesmen. 
Turgenev calls one of his creatures ‘the 
idealist of realism.” With a loftier signifi- 
cation it is true of Burke. 


SOLDIERS’ SONGS. 


Mr. Cartes Witiiame is an old cam- 
paigner who should know well the musical 
needs of Mr. Thomas Atkins. One there- 
fore turns with particular interest to the 
little collection of songs which he has com- 
piled, under the title Soldiers’ Songs (Rout- 
edge & Sons), for the delectation of the 
British Army during its off hours, and its 
encouragement on the march. ‘Several 
times,” he says in his preface, ‘in the field 
and in camp, with British troops abroad and 
at home, it has occurred to me how desir- 
able it would be to have a book of songs 
something on the lines of the Soldaten- 
liederbuch of the Prussian Army, but adapted 
to our more popular institutions and to the 
Voluntary Service, which is the pride of so 
many among us. In my writings I have 
more than once suggested such a book, but 
as nobody has come forward with anythin 
resembling what was in my mind, I ven 

to ask permission of the Heads of the Army 
to attempt the task, and I have submitted 
the compilation to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who has been pleased to sanction its pub- 
lication.” The book, then, is more or less 
official. Tho taste of the singing soldier is 
phd much the taste of the singing student, 
and that genial and enkindling work The 
Edinburgh Students’ Song Book, were it 
stripped of whatever is purely academical, 
euch as the loyal ditties by the late 
Prof. Blackie, would provide the soldier 
with as excellent an entertainment as 
he could wish. Indeed, we are disposed 
to think he might prefer it to Mr. 
Williams’s collection, where the military 
spirit is more insisted upun; for sing- 
ing, whether on the march or in the 
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canteen, is a matter of relaxation, and in 
relaxation one does not wish to be con- 
tinually reminded of one’s trade. The 
soldier's trade is war; we doubt if he 
wishes his music, as well as his officers, to 
emphasise this point. But from the editor's 
own contributions we gather that: that is not 
Mr. Williams’s opinion. 


‘‘ There's soldiers none in any realm 

More loyal to the Flag ; 

Our sailors steady to the helm 
And to the ‘ Glorious Rag.’ 

There’s unity in Britain’s bounds 
Under the triple cross, 

‘God save the Queen,’ the Empire sounds, 
For her, life counts but dross.” 


This is the kind of thing that Mr. Williams 
would have Tommy Atkins cheer his steps 
withal ; and this : 
‘« Where’er the Empress-Queen’s revered, 

The Old Home is to hearts endeared, 

In every hour of every day 

A British heart is felt to say, 

We know, we know 
Why Empireland doth greater grow. 


Justice to all, or weak, or strong, 
This does to Empireland belong 
Black men and white securely feel 
Protection from the commonweal ; 
Tis so, ‘tis so, 
Our Empireland doth greater grow.” 
And this: 
“Tn our valour and skill now confiding 
All the Empire awaits our success, 
On us is her fate now abiding, 
On her knees she does each of us bless. 


March on! as the millions before us, 
That great empire have won in their age 
We, singing our patriot chorus, 
Will illumine our history’s age.” 
The chorus being : 
‘To fight for England’s glory ! 
’Tis the noblest task 
That our hearts can ask, 
To fight for England's glory.” 


These sentiments are noble enough, but 
are they what soldiers want to sing? We 
have great respect for Mr. Williams’s judg- 
ment, but at the same time we beg to doubt 
if his zeal has not somewhat carried him 
astray. The soldier on march, and of an 
evening over his pot of beer, prefers fun 
or sentimentalism. If he is to be reminded 
of war, he would prefer it to be done 
humorously, as in Bon Gaultier’s “ Raid of 
the MacTavish,” which, with its perfect air, 
is omitted by Mr. Williams, or in Peacock’s 
‘““ War Song of Dinas Vawr,” to which, we 
believe, no music has yet been supplied. 
Mr. Atkins knows too much of what war 
really is to wish to upraise his voice in 
Mr. Williams’s platform lyrics. eae ponaby 
—the thought strikes us— Mr. Williams 
knows that, and has dropped in these efforts 
for the joy of the Voluntary Service.) We 
must not seem to convey the impression that | 
Mr. Williams offers nothing comic, or festive, 
or wistful. On the contrary, he prints ‘ The 
Leather Bottel”? and ‘‘ Kate Kearney ’— 


“¢ But who dares inhale her sigh’s spicy gale 
Must die by the breath of Kate Kearney ”’— 


and ‘“‘Fanny Dearest,” and “The Bowld 


Sojer Boy,” and ‘The Mistletoe Bough,” 
and “The Tight Little Island,” and ‘The 
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Red, Red Rose,” and ‘Judy Callaghan,” 
and “Annie Laurie,” and the “ Widow 
Machree,” and ‘Sally in Our Alley,” and 
“Tom Bowling,” and ‘The Girl I left 
behind Me,” and “‘ The Bailiff’s Daughter,” 
and ‘My rec) and My Gun.” But ‘The 
Old Folks at Home” (that eternal favourite) 
is curiously lacking; and for high spirits 
we seek almost in vain. Mr. Williams, we 
fear, would have the soldier a shade too 
literary. Leaving music-hall ditties (which 
Mr. Atkins can always acquire, .by a kind of 
instinct, without the assistance of print 
at all) out of the question, there 
are certain classic pieces of nonsense with 
which Mr. Williams might well have salted 
his collection: ‘‘ Up-i-dee,” for example, 
and ‘‘ Clementine,” “There is a Tavern in 
the Town” and ‘‘ John Peel” (though this 
is not nonsense), ‘‘The Death of Cock 
Robin,” and “The Old Umbrella.” Pro- 
bably it was for ‘political reasons,’ to 
which Mr. Williams alludes in his preface, 
that the immortal ‘‘ Wearing of the Brea ie 

We have found fault 


was left out. 
Another point. 

with Mr. Williams for giving too little of 
high-spirited fun: might he not with profit 
have done more also in the opposite 
direction ? What we missin this collection, 
and, indeed, in most collections of the kind, 
is an expression of a feeling finer and 
deeper than mero patriotism is, a reminder 
that a soldier has a soul as well as a Lee- 
Metford. It may be that at Headquarters it 
is considered expedient to keep such a fact in 
the background ; and Mr. Williams, knowing 
this, is not to be blamed. At the same 
time an occasional suggestion, if it could 
honestly be made, that really is on the 
side of the big battalions—that is, of 
England—and that we do not fight always to 
gain or secure territory, but sometimes in 
the interests of right and justice, would be 
cheering. Mr. Williams, it is true, in one 
of the songs he has written for the volume, 
has this stanza : 


“ For Queen and Country still we fight 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
And Britain always fights for right, 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! 
To liberate and not enslave, 
Upon the land or on the wave, 
‘er mission is—hurrah !”’ 


But one would like something a little more 
explicit. There is nothing, for example, in 
this book even faintly to recall Julia Ward 
Howe’s glorious ‘“ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” which the Northerners sang, 
thousands strong, in the American Civil 
War. How does it run ?—- 


‘* Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath ure stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His 
terrible swift sword ; 


His truth is marching on. 
I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps ; 
They have builded Him: an altar in the 


evening dews and damps ; 
I have read His righteous sentence by the 
dim and flaring lamps ; 
His Day is marching on. 
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I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnished 
rows of steel— 
‘As ye dealt with my contemners, so with 
you My grace shsll deal’ ; 
Let the Hero born of woman crush the 
serpent with His heel, 
Since God is marching on. 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment-seat ; 
Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him; be 
jubilant, my feet,— 
Our God is marching on. 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free, 
While God is marching on.” 


That is a soldiers’ song worth marching to. 


JULES MICHELET. 


MicHELEr’s position among French _his- 
torians may be likened to Sir Walter 
Scott’s among our novelists. He is the 
wizard of history, whose evocations have 
the brave air of romance that suffices to 
beguile the dullest. But the Anglo-Saxon 
reader will ay. ery out: ‘Too much 
imagination, too much sentiment, too much 
passion; above and beyond all, too many 
words.” For Michelet was an infatuated 
romantic, who took to history as the others 
took to dramas, poetry, novels and fatal 
attitudes. Hence the d air, the 
grandiloquent style, the impassioned de- 
clamations against iniquity, injustice. He 
best describes himself in his definition of 
the leaders of the Revolution: complete men, 
uniting the ine and the feminine 
natures. Had he lived in those stormy 
days, I am not convinced that his sensibility, 
his nervous indignation, his hatred of Marie 
Antoinette would have suggested a more 
humane method of reform than those 
suggested by the ferocious sensibility of the 
remoter complete man, male and female. 
Even years afterwards, the sorrows of 
Marie Antoinette wring from him no words 
of pity. On the i of the people he will 
condone the worst brutalities, while a glance 
of contempt from an exasperated queen calls 
for the wrath of heaven. 

At the moment of his centenary, Messrs. 
Calmann-Levy are issuing a new edition of 
Michelet’s works, with prefaces by the best 
modern writers. Coppée, the friend of the 
Parisian sparrow, the winged Gavroche, 
writes a pleasant preface to L’ Oiseau, one 
of the most charming of Michelet’s books, 
a delightful mingling of reminiscences, 
reveries, fancy, natural history, anecdote, and 
pocey, in a softer key than his usual flam- 

yant and hysterical prose. Loti prefaces 
most musically, if not with luminous or 
critical genius, Zu Mer, another fine and 
poetical work. André Theuriet will preface 
appropriately Za Montagne, Jules Claretie 
Les Femmes de la Renaissance, Anatole France 
La Sorciére, Sully Prudhomme La Bible de 
Phumanité, Jules Lemaitre L’ Amour, &c. 
There will be the usual deluge of articles, of 


studies, of discourses—for Michelet is the 
glory of the Republic. 

The man himself deserves all the admira- 
tion we find so excessive when lavished on 
his work. An incessant labourer, his industry 
is not only incomparable, but bewildering. 
In a single life so much accomplished! 
Whether we like the work or not, its multi- 
plex aspect, its diversity of ‘priece and 
interests, leave us abashed and humiliated, 
and we recognise the man’s claims upon 
our admiration. And not only an inde- 
fatigable worker, but a tender - hearted, 

enerous creature, full of passionate pity 
for suffering, fired to passionate fury by 
injustice and evil, a man of lofty principle 
and of austere life, disinterested in his pre- 
judices, sympathetic by his very defects, 
which were the result of his love for the 
poor and humble. 

It is impossible to share his faith, that 
the people in all lands are in the right 
whatever they do, and the aristocrats the 
miscreants and stony-hearted tyrants his 
imagination so fiercely paints them. And 
he quite ignores the tyrannical spirit of 
democracy when it gets the chance of ruling. 
But however illogical and prejudiced he 
may be, though we deplore that a man of 
such commanding genius as his should be 
so dense to the patent fact that the failings 
of the upper classes, just as well as those of 
the lower, have their origin not in class, but 
in humanity, and are largely traceable to our 
inherited weaknesses, we cannot ignore that 
generosity is at the root of those very pre- 
judices that exasperate the balan and 
intelligent reader. It is a virtue preached 
ages ago in Palestine by the first of Socialists 
and Republicans, to be on the side of the 
feeble and humble, and in his ruthless 
pursuit of this virtue Michelet proves him- 
self an ardent Christian. 

Another defect as a historian is an abuse 
of detail. Large effects are lost in the 
ocean of daily evidence. He spares nothing 
in his endeavour to evoke the past in its 
full and minute detail of environment, and 
he is persistently personal, digressive, and 
anecdotal. Oh, his apostrophes! Page 
after page of frenzied metaphor, idle invec- 
tives showered at the shades of crowned 
rascals, long-drawn tears of pity, impotent 
shouts of indignation, the eloquent levelling 
of tyrants worthy of the rostrum rather than 
the professor’s chair. All this must you 
endure while history stands still instead of 
marching forward ; and when you return to 
the nierrbes event, you find your head 
a-weary with inflated verbiage and the ex- 
hibition of factitious emotion. By an excess 
which touches on the comedian’s art, we 
are led, in spite of ourselves, to doubt the 
writer's sincerity. Such an abuse of apos- 
trophe produces an opposing sensation of 
void. Michelet’s brutality and Renan’s 
urbanity lead us by diverse ways to the 
same open country, where all is doubt and 
indecision. The gracious gaiety of the one 
and the knock-me-down sensibility of the 
other obliterate for us all sense of security 
in our guides. Renan too visibly desires 
to captivate and Michelet too emphatically 
intends to maul, and we distrust equally the 
syren and the pugilist. 

But if in the immortal tragedy of the 


Revolution, which could not possibly be the 
same thing to Michelet and to us, since he 
was almost a spectator of those terrible 
scenes and knew all the actors, he seems 
too hard upon the Queen when sorrow 
struck her, he is not blind to the vices of 
her enemies. He can be severe enough 
upon the leaders, and calls Robespierre 
‘the political Tartuffe, a tyrannical soul,”’ 
and Mara ‘Ca vain, maniacal ene gs and 
charlatan.”” Even a Royalist could hardly 
go further. It is the people he takes for 
his hero, the great conscienceless, suffering 
people, animal in its resignation, superb, 
inevitable, and awful in its fury, like the 
sea, the elements. And just as passionately 
as he loves the people does he loathe 
England. Read him in Za Renatssance, 
to see how far this hate carries him. 
Occasionally he leaves an Italian court 
or a French battlefield to hurl a page 
of insult at the abhorred island—which is 
illogical, when you consider that Michelet 
adopts the French Protestants and Free- 
inkers as his brethren; a fact that ought 
to make him indulgent to a race one of the 
first to clamour for that reform of the 
Church he so enthusiastically admires. 

As well as a prolific writer of history, 
Michelet was for ten years a professor of 
history at the Ecole Normale. This is how 
ne pupil, M. Gabriel Monod, portrays him 
there : 


“‘ A young man of slight build, a rosy visage 
enframed by long hair turning grey already, 
in an evening-suit, Innes beeches silk tock: 
ings, and pumps. He seemed unaware of the 
severity of the weather; his ardent glance 
testified to the inward flame that animated his 
frail body; thought irradiated from his wide 
brow and from the lively flashing of his eyes; 
speech seemed ready to burst forth, vibrant and 
coloured, from his fine and mobile mouth; his 
straight nose, with shuddering nostrils, showed 
a sensibility ever awake. He carried under his 
arm a few books or copy- books; walked 
quickly, with his head held high, as if animated 
and inspired by an inward dream; alien to all 
around him, except when the sight of a horse 
brutalised by a waggoner, or a dog martyrised 
by children, caused him a brusque jerk, and 
drew from him a cry of indignation.” 


‘“When he spoke,” says M. Monod, ‘‘ we 
forgot cold and fatigue, the damp nudity 
of the miserable installation, and for two 
hours dwelt in a world of fairyland, where 
all was light, warmth and life.” Michelet 
inspired his pupils with so consuming, 
so ardent a devotion, that one of them 
described it rather as ‘the passion of a 
lover for his mistress.” Hoe was a magician 
whose eloquence was winged and dreamy, 
not large and studied like that of the 
masters of rhetoric, but suggestive, always 
full of surprise as the revelation of his 
own personality athwart the haze of history. 
Now he thundered against the Church, of 
which he is the embittered enemy; now 
against royalty; ever and always against 
despotism under any form. It must have 
been monotonous to hear, as it is decidedly 
monotonous to read. Passion in him be- 
comes dull for lack of variety and humour. 
He never laughs; if he smiles, it is with a 
tear of sensibility near his lashes. 

However glowingly his fervent disciples 
may write of him, they cannot lend vivaeity 
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to his heavy eloquence, nor brightness to his | management. The labour and substance 


impervious density. 
enormous profanation to the faithful, and 
they are many in modern France. Michelet, 
the impassioned, the thrilling historian, 
the man of intense vision and interpretative 
genius, the glorious writer of those prose 
pape in natural history, Z’ Orseau and La 
for! TI hear their ejaculations and see con- 
viction of my insular perversity in the eyes 
of enthusiasts. Well, I stand by my 
statement. Michelet is the densest of natures 
by very reason of that sensibility they so 
belaud. It enabled him to see only one side 
in each phase of history he studied ; reserved 
all his sympathies for the elected ticle 
He is not large or convincing, and even his 
merosity, in its blind persistence, wearies 
in the end. One misses the counteracting 
element of humour. He is an incomparable 
master of history, so far as his limited 
Sea goes, and reveals this art in a pro- 
ion of futile words and pages that 
essentially lessen the value of his work. 
The reader longs to boil him down and 
down into a half-dozen neat little volumes. 
Then, alas! he is so terribly sentimental ; 
but that is a deficiency of his race when it 
feels too deeply. His rhetoric swings from 
shrill hysterics to thundering wrath. And 
what, after all, does it matter? The his- 
torian’s mission is surely not that of a judge; 
and it is precisely this mission that Michelet 
has arrogated, with a sublime Hugoesque 
echo of denunciation running through all his 
erudition. Yet ie all re assion for the 
icturesque and for infla hrase, we 
andrea the nation’s worhip of her 
great man; for a certain logical natveté, 
a warm, indefinable charm of character, 
attracts us too, even when the wnier po 
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“THE HARMSWORTH MAGAZINE.” 


SOME INTERVIEWS. 


if ase publishing week has been redeemed 
from dulness, not to say vacuity, by 


the issue of the Harmsworth Magazine, and 
by the upheaval which that event has 
caused among news-agents great and small. 
Indeed, the stir among the news-agents is 
for the moment more interesting than the 
magazine itself. The magazine strikes one 
at the first glance as a wonderful production 
at the price. The price !—there’s the rub. 
The plain man might suppose that a maga- 
zine, even one like the Harmsworth, could be 
launched at 3d. without friction, and that 
the finance of the matter would cause no 
one save the proprietors a moment’s anxiety. 
But in order to carry out their design of 
giving to the public a colossal magazine 
for threepence Messrs. Harmsworth have 
dictated terms to the trade which are new 
and unpopular. It will be doubted by any- 
one who handles the Harmsworth Monthly 
Pictorial Magazine (to give it ita full title) 
whethersuch a monster budget could be made 


to pay on the accepted lines of magazine, shod over all the traditions oP 


This will sound an | represented within its covers must cost a 


sum in the light of which the selling price, 
3d., appears incredible, or, at the best, 
quixotic. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Messrs. Harmsworth’s terms to the 
trade are unprecedented in their severity. 
The reception accorded to these terms by 
newsagents has varied greatly, but we do 
not exaggerate when we say that the whole 
camp of retailers of periodical literature has 
been thrown into turmoil. 

Consider and compare the following 
documents, in which the emotions of the 
trade have found vent in the last few days. 
We take them in a suggestive order: 


I. 


(From an Advertisement by Messrs. Smith 
§ Son.) 

Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son regret to 
have to inform their customers and others 
that they are unable to execute orders for 
the Harmsworth Magazine, owing to the fact 
of the proprietors refusing to supply them, 
except upon terms which make the sale of 
the magazine upon the railway bookstalls 
an impossibility, save at a considerable loss. 


I. 
(From a London News-agent’s Window.) 


The HARMSWORTH MAGAZINE 
sold here. 3d. 


Ul. 


(From the Cover of a Bought Copy of the 
Magasine.) . 

As it is impossible for the majority of 
booksellers and newsagents to sell this 
Magazine at 3d., except at a loss to them- 
selves, it has been decided to charge 33d. 
The increased price leaves about a farthing 
profit to the shopkeeper after establishment 
charges are met.—R. N. & B. Union, 185, 
Fleet-street. 


IV. 
(From a Nows-agent’s Advertisement.) 


The HARMSWORTH MAGAZINE. 
Cash, 24d. Booked, 3d. 


A ine which can be bought in 
London at three different prices, yet cannot 
be had on Messrs. Smith’s okstalls, 
needs no other new features to attract 
notice. It resembles those heroes whose 
births have been attended by prodigies. 

These things being so, a representative of 
the AcapEmy has made inquiries into the 
matter, and we print below his reports of 
short interviews which he has had with 
those whose opinions were best worth 
obtaining. 


INTERVIEW WITH MR. ALFRED 
HARMSWORTH. 


Ovr representative had a rapid talk with 
Mr. Alfred Harmsworth, whom he found in 
his office in Tudor-street, the central figure 
of the situation. ‘They are saying, Mr. 
Harmeworth, that you are riding rough- 
e@ news 


trade, and denying the poor country news- 
agent a fair profit on your ine.” 

Mr. Harmsworth was striding about his 
room, alert, magnetic, with the air that 
Napoleon might have worn when his artillery 
were taking their position on a strategic 
hill-top. ‘‘ My answer to all that,”’ he said, 
‘‘is that up to the present moment—it is 
half-past twelve by this clock—I have sold 
six hundred thousand copies of my maga- 
zine.” 

“« Messrs. Smith & Son?” 

‘Well, they have had their monopoly 
long enough. It were well for them if the 
man who created it were back in their midst. 
He was a statesman. But they have abused 
their monopoly, and it must go.” 

‘Mesers. Smith & Sons say they cannot 
a your magazine on your terms without 
08s. 

“Then how does Graham sell it on the 
Glasgow bookstalls? Oh, I’m so tired of 
arguing and it is such a very old story! 
Did not I have to fight to get the halt. 
penny Daily Mai sold on the bookstalls, 
and did not Sir Edward Levy-Lawson have 
the same fight with the Datly Telegraph, and 
did not we win?” 

‘‘The poor country news-agent ? ” 

“The poor country news-agent is selling 
our magazine by hundreds of thousands. 
As for his doing it at a loss, that is absurd. 
I don’t say that the magazine can be sold in 
every remote village.” 

‘“ But in the towns?” 

‘‘ Well, Manchester’s first order was for 
1,760 dozens, and they are repeating and 
repeating ; and here are orders and con- 


gratulations from all England.” 

“You intend to fight Messrs. Smith & 
Son?” 

“Yes, Ido. It amuses me. It is good 


sport. You may look for a splendid fight.” 


THE POSITION AT MESSRS. SMITH 
& SON’S. 


Our representative has excellent authority 
for gong that the situation is regarded by 
Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son as a grave crisis. 
The firm declare that their working expenses 
exceed 25 per cent., and are continually in- 
creasing. Were they to accept the terms 
offered them by Messrs. Harmsworth, they 
would be selling the Harmsworth Magazine 
at a loss. We happen to know that the 
best terms yet offered to Messrs. Smith 
& Son by ae aaa Serie 23d. 
net per e margin of 3d. a co 

would not cover Messrs. Smith & Son's 
working 

Two grave considerations which have not 
received much mention complicate the 
situation from Messrs. Smith & Son’s point 
of view. 

The first is this: That, were they to pay 
Messrs. Harmsworth the price they demand 
they would be giving that firm an unfair 
advantage over their rivals. Mr. Newnes 
would be certain to demand terms propor- 
tionately as good for the Strand Magastne, 
and thus the movement would spread and 
profits on magazines would be abolished. 

The second matter is this: Messrs. Smith 
& Son are hampered in their struggle with 


je 
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Messrs. Harmsworth by the right (as yet 
unexercised) which the railway companies 
possess, to insist that they shall retail any 
given magazine at the railway book-stalls, 
and at its published price. The com- 

anies have this right by contract; and 
it is pot at all impossible that they may 
exercise it, for they may argue that the 
public must not be put to inconvenience on 
the platforms. Messrs. Smith & Son are 
appealing to the retail trade to aid them in 
the struggle, which they admit is likely to 
be astern one. In spite of these difficulties, 
Messrs. Smith & Son are absolutely 
resolved not to sell the Harmsworth Magazine 
except on terms more favourable than those 
offered them hitherto. 


THE SMALL NEWSAGENT. 


One of the men of the hour is Mr. Gowing 
Scopes, the secretary of the Retail News- 
agents’ and Booksellers’ Union. Mr. Scopes 
has made a most vigorous effort to band 
together town and country newsagents in a 
league, whose members will agree to sell 
the Harmsworth Magazine only at 34d. Our 
representative said : 

‘‘ Why have you done this thing?” 

‘“‘ Because it is my duty to look after the 
interests of newsagents, and those interests 
are being trampled upon by Messrs. Harms- 
worth.” 

“Do you say it is impossible for news- 
agents to sell the Harmsworth Magazine at 
3d.?” 

‘‘It is impossible for them to do so in 
London and make a profit. In the country 
the ordinary newsagent would do it at an 
actual loss. My plan has therefore been to 


induce news-agents to circumvent Messrs. 
Harmsworth by selling their magazine 
at 33d.” 


‘“‘ Are your efforts meeting with success ?” 

“Oh, yes; and especially in the North 
of England. In Reading, Leicester, Col- 
chester, Burnley, Blackburn, Leeds, Bury, 
and many other towns that I might name, 
the magazine is being sold, under our 
special label, at 34d. I could have achieved 
far greater results if there had been time; 
but it seems to have been part of Messrs. 
Harmsworth’s policy to delay as long as 

ssible the issue of their circ announc- 
ing the terms on which they proposed to 
supply the Harmsworth Magazine. Con- 
sequently, I have had only a few days in 
which to consider the matter and take 
action.” 

‘Well, how do you prove that Messrs. 
Harmsworth’s terms are unfair to the 
retailer ?” 

“Tt is plain enough. Messrs. Harms- 
worth charge the trade 2s. 6d. per 
dozen copies of their magazine with 
no thirteenth copy thrown in. In Lon- 
don these terms can be endured. I say 
endured. They are not fair even in London, 
and the London news-agents who are selling 
the magazine on these terms are not making 
a fair profit, for the margin of a halfpenny 
on each copy is only sufficient to cover work- 
ing expenses. In the country the case is 
much worse. There carriage must be paid, 
—paid, mind you, on a magazine that weighs 


nearly 1]b. per copy. It is simply im- 
possible for the country newsagent to sell at 
3d. without dead loss. If, on the other 
hand, he goes to a local wholesale man he 
is charged 2s. 9d. a dozen. This I know to 
be the fact. Thus out of the beggar!y 3d. that 
he will make on the sale of a dozen copies 
he must provide the proportion of rent and 
working expenses. He cannot do this, still 
less earn a living wage.” 

“Well, but we find news-agents cheere 
fully selling the magazine at 24d. ?” 

‘“Yes—in despair, and for advertisement. 
If a man sees that nothing is to be made by 
selling an article, yet something is to be 


lost by not selling it, he may make up his | h 


mind to sell it at cost price, or even less, in 
order to bring people to his shop, and ride 
on a boom.” 

‘Do you consider that the action taken 
by Messrs. Smith & Son in refusing to sell 
the magazine on Messrs. Harmsworth’s 
terms is justified ? ” 

“Yes, I do; and they have my fullest 
sympathy and support. Messrs. Smith can 
no more afford to sell the Harmsworth Maga- 
zine at 3d. than the poorest newsagent— 
that is, if business is to be business. Their 
working expenses amount to fully 25 per 
cent. of their takings. Their rents are 
enormous, and they have been so squeezed 
by the railway companies of late years that 
what might have been possible to them ten 
years ago isimpossible now. Besides, if they 
were to consent to pay Messrs. Harmsworth 
a higher price for the Harmsworth Magazine 
than they pay—proportionately—for the 
Strand Magazine, what would be the result ? 
Mr. Newnes and Mr. Pearson would naturally 


demand equally good terms, and business | final 


would be rendered impossible. I tell you 
that Messrs. Harmsworth’s terms are im- 
possible. They have no right to take the 
profits on their magazine out of the 
retailer’s pocket; yet that is what they are 
doing all round.” 

‘Will they succeed in their policy ?” 

“T think not. They are very powerful, 
and they have worked this revolution—so 
far as it has gone—very cleverly. But I 
believe that the Trade will quickly realise 
that they cannot allow the Messrs. Harms- 
worth to be dictators of their business.” 


WILL THE HARMSWORTH MAGA- 
ZINE PAY? 


Our representative’s last inquiry was 
addressed to a high authority in the Pub- 
lishing Trade. To this gentleman he put 
the question : 

“Do you think a 3d. magazine, such as 
the Harmsworth can pay under any con- 
ditions?” 

“Tt is a question. In America such 
magazines thrive, but they live on their 
advertisements, and the advertisement mar- 
kets of the two countries are utterly dif- 
ferent. In America you have an enormous, 
level, and homogeneous population to work 
upon. There, an advertiser appeals to the 
broad mass of the nation, and it pays to do go. 
Hence magazines, like Munsey’s and the 
Cosmopolitan, attain huge circulations and 
are sold af 10 cents. But in England the 


public is many publics. Circulation is not 
everything. 
advertiser that he should 
be it ever so small, 
public. 
papers with small circulations, but fat 
advertisement pages. Don’t you know that 


It is more ng ries to the 

it hts public, 
than the general 
Hence we have myriads of 


Mr. Munsey came over here some years ago 
for the express purpose of finding out 
whether he could safely launch a cheap 
magazine like the Harmsworth? After 
months of careful inspection, he went back to 
America declaring that the English adver- 
tisement market was not ripe for such an 
enterprise. Mr. Harmsworth, of course, 
as many advantages over Mr.Munsey. He 
already occupies a strong position in the 
English market. Well—yes—the Harms- 
worth Magazine may succeed, probably will 
succeed.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEEDLESS EMENDATIONS IN THE 
TEXT OF ‘“ MACBETH.” 


Str,—The only text of ‘ Macbeth” that 
has any pretension to authority is that 
contained in the First Folio. The existence 
of some obvious misprints and the absence 
of any quartos for the purposes of collation 
have, unfortunately, given critics an im- 
pression that they have a free hand generall 
to deal with the text accordi 6 thein-will, 
and they have certainly pushed their self- 
assumed charter to the extremest limits. It 
is probably not too much to say that the 
edition—which is, I venture to think, 
hardly within measurable distance of attain- 
ment—will be chiefly marked by the restora- 
tion of many of the rejected readings of the 
First Folio. Among other instances where 
it is not unlikely that this will be the final 
verdict, are the following p: 

(1) Act I., sc. 7, I. 45-47: 

“ Prithee, peace : 
I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares no more is none.” 


So stands the original—apart from punctua- 
tion and spelling, which are, after all, 
matters of variable fashion. Rowe altered 
the last line into 


‘« Who dares do more is none ”’ 


—a reading which strongly appealed to Dr. 
Johnson’s moralising tendencies; and, no 
doubt, owing to his support, seems to have 
firmly established itself in the text. If, 
however, we take ‘“‘no more’? as equivalent 
to “no longer,” we shall find the Folio 
oa e much more in keeping with 
Lady Macbeth’s retort. Macbeth simply 
intimates that it is absurd to charge him 
with cowardice; if he lacked courage he 
would not have gained his great reputation ; 
daring and manhood are the same thing, 
and he has fully proved his title to either 
attribute. Lady Macbeth replies that if he 
shrinks from the deed he must have been 
less than man when he broached the subject 
of its commission to her. Then he ap- 

eared to have sufficient daring to do it; 

e seemed then, indeed, to be a man. 
But it was all put on. For now. when 
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circumstances are much more favourable, 
his courage forsakes him—a manifest proof 
on his own showing that he was never man 
enough to do the deed. Her speech furnishes 
no answer to Macbeth if he said, as Rowe 
suggested, ‘‘Who dares do more is none.” 
She clearly understands his words to mean 
that daring and manhood are synonymous, 
and cleverly fastens upon the form in which 
he clothes this sentiment to gain her point. 
If he holds back he cannot deny that he 
dares no longer, and therefore is not a man. 
(2) Act IZ., sc. 1, ll. 52-56: 
‘‘ and withered murder, 

Alarum’d by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose how! ’s his watch, thus with his stealtby 


With Tarquin’s ravishing sides, towards his 
design 
Moves like a ghost.” 

The editors have hastened to ‘‘improve” 
this passage by substituting ‘‘ strides,” or 
** slides,” for ‘ sides.” Yet, t would submit, 
that it is capable of a perfectly satisfactory 
interpretation as it stands. Murder is here 
described as bringing forward his side with 
each step, so as not only to lengthen the 
step and therefore get over the ground with 
greater speed, but also to ensure the foot 
falling flat and noiselessly. The text 
graphically expresses a combination of 
ey and stealth. Tarquin’s movement 
on his baneful errand may be presumed to 
have been similar. But it has even been 
suggested that we should read “with 
Tarquin’s ravishing ideas”—an amusin, 
instance of the lengths to which conjectu 
emendation can go.—I an, &c., 

ALFRED E. THISELTON. 

July 2. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


‘ Evetyn Innes.” 


Mr. Moore’s novel, laboriously written, has 
provoked criticism of the most careful kind. 
Lhe Speaker devotes two articles to the 
novel. In these Mr. Quiller-Couch sets 
Evelyn Innes aud Esther Waters side by side 
as being Mr. Moore’s more mature and 
serious works, and he thus qualifies them : 


‘‘The idea of Esther Waters was the per- 
sistency and patient, but invincible, courage of 
the maternal instinct. The idea of Evelyn Innes 
is the persistency and invincible strength of 
private conscience. Each of these makes for 
goodness in the world, makes for moral beauty, 
and (whatever standard of salvation you set up) 
makes for salvation. Therefore each of these 
nore aca presented, must make a moral 


‘* Seriously presented.’”’ It isin his second 
article that itr. Quiller-Couch asks himself 
the vital question whether the story of 
Evelyn Innes has been seriously, or rather 
truthfully (for he admits that Mr. Moore’s 
seriousness cannot be questioned ), presented ; 
whether, in fact, this novel proves, to the 
moral benefit of the reader, that conscience 
eannot be trifled with. It is here that Mr. 
Quiller-Couch grapples with the, to him, 
npetetiotonly drawn character of Evelyn. 
us : 


‘She baffles me in the first hundred pages, 
and by reason of this difficulty I am never 


(* 


quite able to get on terms with her. She has 
the accusing conscience afterwards— and a 
plenty of it. But in the beginning she is not 
instinctively chaste. To put it down rightly, 
Mr. Moore does not appear to me to have so 
much as an inkling of the strength of chastity 
with which all but the quite abnormal women 
start equipped. By hypothesis Evelyn is normal 
enough to have a conscience in this, and a con- 
science which afterwards exacts heavy compen- 
sation for her trespass. Then it seems to me 
that to give full moral us well as artistic weight 
to these reproaches, the original trespass should 
have been less careless and easy, the native 
instinct more tenaciousin defence. ForI would 
urge that in any woman sufficiently normal to 
be instinctive in her deviation from the normal, 
chastity is an instinct, and a strong instinct. 
And we are not dealing with an irresponsible 
creature, a Manon Lescaut, but with a woman 
keenly alive to responsibility. Therefore, while 
in most r ts I find Evelyn Innes a true 
woman (and, let me add, a captivating and 
amiable woman), on this one point she seems to 
have the blunter feelings of a man, and to be 
ly recognisable as feminine.” 

Mr. Quiller-Couch concludes a most ex- 
haustive and sympathetic study of Evelyn 
Innes with the following generous words : 


‘*Of late years Mr. Moore has achieved many 
things, and among them (if it may be said 
without presumption) the genuine respect of 
his fellow craftsman. . . . Mr. Moore has 
earned, and, I believe, has been given in a 
degree that must content him, the respect of 
all who know how respectable it is in an artist 
to give his best and nothing short of it, to make 
sacrifices for an excellence which (however con- 
temptible to jumping amateurs and affable 
after-dinner men) is to him a matter of sincere 
concern, and to follow with simplicity whither- 
soever his convictions lead him. They have 
led Mr. Moore into some queer places; but 
somehow these accidents seem steadily to in- 
crease his dignity.” 

The Saturday Review traces Mr. Moore’s 
development asa novelist, and thinks that 
his books ‘‘resolve themselves more and 
more into purely experimental studies, dis- 
tinguished as clearly as possible from meta- 
physics.” As for the moral significance of 
Evelyn Innes, which almost every critic has 
felt bound to discuss : 


‘‘Many readers will believe the intention of 
this book to be moral or immoral, to make vice 
attractive or to make repentence inevitable. 
But we are convinced that Mr. Moore had no 
such purpose, and that to affect it would have 
been in a high degree unbalancing and bewilder- 
ing to his talent. He has simply concentrated 
his powers on the psycho-physiological aspect 
of things, without prejudice, without passion. 

The novel deals, as simply as any Greek 
tragedy might, with a p:rtion of the career of 
@ woman on whom the stage-light is so focussed 
that four men, who are protagonists with her 
in turn, fade slightly into the background by 
her side. ... 

This is the sanest, the most solid, the most 
accomplished book which Mr. Moore has 
written.” 


The St. James's Gazette touches lightly 
on the morality of the novel as follows: 


“Tt is unn to waste many words over 
its ‘morality,’ and we mention the matter 
merely to be fair to Mr. Moore, since it has 
been mentioned elsewhere. There are people 
who think that any book—except the Bible 
and Shakespeare — in which an immoral act 
is mentioned is immoral therefor. In so far as 


Evelyn Innes has any significance for morals, 


however, it is a moral book, since the end is 
the triumph of conscience over pleasure in the 
heroine’s heart. That, in fact, is the main 
motive of the book—the struggle of ‘con- 
science,’ of dogmatic religion, of early associa- 
tions i esire and luxury and fame. In 
the end of the book conscience triumphs, as we 
said, but it is not the end of the heroine’s life, 
and we look for the final result in Sister Teresa, 
Mr. Moore’s next book. As a story, apart from 
the psychological interest, which is considerable, 
we prefer Lvelyn Innes to any book of the 
author’s. She herself, and at least three of the 
four men intimately concerned with her (we 
are doubtful about the ecclesiastic) are clearly 
realised. The dialogue is good in places, but 
dialogue is not Mr. Moore's strong point; he 
inclines to make people talk as they might 
write —e.g., where the onet, strongly moved, 
talks of ‘the translucid calm of the ocean’s 
depth.’ A scene in which, we think, Mr. 
Moore bas achieved an admirable and very 
strong effect is where Evelyn returns to her 
father; we mean the point where she exclaims 
that it is her father, in his coldness, and not 
she in her declamation who is acting.” 


But Literature is heavy-handed and un- 
helpful : 

“Mr. George Moore’s new novel confronts us 
with an unpleasant dilemma. To describe it 
vegatively we should have to say that it is not 
in good taste, that it does not accord with 
common-sense or with any real experience of 
life; or, alternatively, that if the characters 
have any degree of reality, they are all so base 
that one finds neither pleasure nor profit in 
reading 480 pages about them. If this seems 
too sweeping an indictment of an author... . 
It contains only four important nages— 
three men and a woman, all of them accom- 
plished musicians. The woman is a wanton, 
impure, and simple, but quite good enough for 
her father and her second lover. The wicked 
baronet is an old friend in the newest dress. 
There is no pleasure in reading a long account 
of these people’s sins and their incessant chatter 
about musical art. Either an atmosphere of 
musical art breeds people of this kind, or it 
does not. If it does, it is the worst influence 
of our day; if it does not, the book is a libel 
on art and artists. And if any one, as is 
probable, needs a tonic after a dose of Evelyn 
Innes, let him read a greater and a healthier 
book—Z'om Jones.” 


The Daily Chronicle reviewer confines hia 
view mainly to Mr. Moore’s presentment of 
Evelyn Innes as an artist. Asa woman, she 
is not convincing : 

“There are many admirable es in the 
book, and innumerable touches of subtle vision 
and divination. Yet all these patiently 
accumulated touches do not make Evely: 
Innes a real woman to us, and still less the 
type-woman whom we must suppose that the 
author saw in her. It is not that we disbelieve 
in her, or find her untrue to nature; only she 
never seems to act with that inevitableness 
which we feel in the sayings and doings of a 
thoroughly realised and vividly projected 
character. We seem always to be conscious of 
the author pulling her this way or that.” 

Finally, as to Mr. Moore’s style, the Daily 
Chronicle says: ‘‘Mr. Moore’s English im- 
proves with every book he writes. Evelyn 
Jnnes contains very few of the slovenlinesses 
of his earlier works.” The St. James’s Gazette 
is also inclined to applaud: ‘The writing 
has still that impression of having cost the 
author great toil, which is a little uncom- 
fortable, and Mr. Moore is still over-indul- 
gent to his taste for making general remarks 
about the nature of things; but, for the 
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most part, one can read him easily in this 
book.” The Atheneum says: The style, though 
still a little lacking in nerve and decision, is 
a great improvement on Mr. Moore’s former 
writing; and some of his phrases and 
jottings of character are decidedly pithy and 
poignant. Here is, perhaps, the best of them: 

“Lady Duckle appeared to her as one who 
had never selected a roed. She seemed to have 
walked a little way on all roads, and her face 
expressed a life of many wanderings, straying 
from place to place. There was nothing, as she 
said, worth doing which she had not done, but 
she had clearly accomplished nothing.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, July 14. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


History oF Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Translated from the Third German Edition 
by E. B. Speirs, D.D., and James Millar, 
oa an Iv. Williams & Norgate. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THe History OF THE PoPrEs, FROM THE 
CLosE OF THE MIDDLE AGEs. From the 
German of Dr. Ludwig, Pastor. Edited by 
Frederick Ignatius Atrobus. Vol. V. 
Kegan Paul. 

AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPOR- 
ABIES. Vol. If.: Burm~pIne oF THE RE- 


PUBLIC, 1689-1783. Edited by Albert 
eer Hart. The Macmi Co. 
8s. 6d. 


HIsToRY oF THE LIFE AND REIGN oF RICHARD 
THE THIRD, TO WHICH IS ADDED THE 
Story oF PERKIN WARBECK FROM ORIGINAL 
Documents. New and Revised Edition. 
By James Gairdner, LL.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 


NoTes oN MEDLEVAL SERVICES IN ENGLAND, 
WITH AN INDEX oF LINCOLN CEREMONIES. 
By Charles Wordsworth. Thomas Baker. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


THE CONQUEST OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 
CRUSADERS, A SonG OF ISRAEL, AND 
OrHER Poems. Anon. Kegan Paul. 
2s. 6d. 


Tue TEMPLE CLassics: THE HISsTORY OF 
Henry EsmMonp. By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 2 vols. 1s. 6d. each. 


Tue NovELS OF JANE AUSTEN: PRIDE AND 
PREJUDICE. 2 vols. Grant Richards, 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


RuopEs’s STEAMSHIP GUIDE. Edited by 
Thomas Rhodes. George Philip & Son. 


A SxetcH oF Morairy INDEPENDENT OF 
OBLIGATION OR SaNncTION. By M. Guyau. 
Translated from the French (second edition) 
by Gertrude Kapteyn. Watts & Co. 3s. 6d. 


ManvaL oF LIBRARY CLASSIFICATION AND 
SELF-ARRANGEMENT. By James D. Brown. 
Library Supply Co. 

PROBLEMS OF MopERN INDUSTRY. By Sydne 
om oars Webb. Longmans, Given © 

‘0. 78. 6d. 


Royat SocreTres CLuB: FOUNDATION AND 
OssEcTs, RULES, AND By-Laws, LisT oF 
MEMBERS. 


Toe REVIEW OF REVIEWS. Edited by W. T. 
Stead. Vol. XVII: Jan.—JUNE, 1898. 5s. 


THe Socra,n Compact: A GUIDE To SomME 
WRITERS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF 
Pouitics. By R. W. Lee, M.A. B. H. 
Blackwell (Oxford). 
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ELLIOT STOCK'’S|Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


NEW LIST. 


In demy, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 


leaned from many Authorities hi 


ILLIAM 8, DOUGLAS, M.A. 


“Every page shows token of painfal inane 
oneum. 


« Asa record of Cromwell’s Sootch Campaign for the two 
most complete and the 


years 1650-51, this volume is the ; 
most acctirate that we have seen.” —Perth Advertiser. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 


face type, 5s. ; ge-Paper Copies, £1 1s. net. 


of 


Lancashire and the Peninsula 
HENRY HARBISON. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 


speare’s Plays.  8oe 
BTENSON «BB. 


“Handy and convenient for reference.”— Scotsman. 


In fcap. 8vo, bound in are with Frontispiece, 


DULCISSIMA ! 


SIMA! A Passa; 


with some other Subjects in Prose and Verse. 


4] 
ROBERT FERGUSON, F.S.A. With Frontispiece by 


MARGARET DICKSEE. 


“A delightfal gechering of pieces, mostly new, all fresh 
bearing testimony to the warmth and 


and welcome, and all 
wide expanse of the author's 8; 


of Wordsworth, whose influence upon 
visible in many ways.”’—Carlisle Patriot. 


In demy 8vo, paper cover, price 6d. 


BACON or 


An Historical Inquiry. By E. MARRIOTT. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Dlustrated, 1s. 6d. 


ANGLING DAYS and ANGLERS’ 


BOOKS. By JONATHAN DALE (J. KE. Paes), 
Author of ‘The Keynote of Life,’’ ‘‘ ‘fhe Surrender 

of Religion,” &c. 4 
“Tt is not to be denied that this book is a worthy example 
of the kind which old Izaak set the fashion. We find 
ourselves by the river amid country sights and sounds, and 
the intervals of sport and of talk about fish are relieved by 
pleasant descriptions and reflections.” —Literary Gazette. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In foap. 4to, handsomely printed and bound, 5s. 


NOCTURNES and Other Poems. 


By Rev. W. MOORE, Author of “A Harp from the 
‘illows,”” ‘* Lost Chords,” &c. 


In crown 8vo, bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


THE SIREN. By Henry Car- 


RINGTON, M.A., Dean of Bocking. 
In crown 870, cloth, gilt lettered, 58. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. 


By GEORGE DALZIEL, Author of ‘‘ Mattie Gray, 
and other Poems,” “Faces in the Fire,” “Only a 
Flower Girl,” &c. 
“* Without ever striking & aren note, Mr. Dalziel deals 
with the serious as well as the light trifies of this life ; but 
throughout all his verse there is a very agreeable strain of 
healthy optimism and a kind of sentiment which will at 
once enlist sympathy.” —Daily Graphic. 
““Well worth reading, some exquisite sentiments being 
exquisitely expressed. ‘Lovers of good poetry will highly 
value this attractive little volume.” 
Western Daily Mercury. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PaTERNosTER Row, 
Lonzon, E.C. 


CROMWELL’S SCOTCH CAM- 


PAIGNS (1660-51). In the light of new information 
therto neglected. By 


t lettered, tastefully printed in old 


THE PLACE-NAMES of the 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT; or, The History and 
Meaning of the Local and River Names South-West 


irral. By 


THE SHAKESPEARE REFER- 


ENCE BOOK. Being some Quotations from Shake- 
lected and Arranged by J. 


DILECTIS- 


in the Life of an prog 


pathies. We should say 
the book is one of the many indirect products of the power 
Mr. Ferguson is 


SHAKESPEARE ? 


& CO. beg to announce that they 
are now publishing a small limited 
edition of 
THE NATURE POEMS 0} 
GEORGE MEREDITH, 
with 20 Full-Page Pictures in 
Photogravure by WILLIAM HYDE. 
The edition is limited to 500 
copies for sale in England and 
America, of which 150 copies are 
on large hand-made paper—and 
contains an extra etched Frontispiece 
signed by the artist—the price being 
£5 58. net per vol. Whilst of the 
remaining 350 copies the price is 
£2 128. 6d. net per vol. 
Prospectus and specimen plates may 
be seen at all the Booksellers’. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Westminster. 


Writer's Cramp. 


““q, J., aged 38, wrote 7-8 hrs. daily. 
...after about 7 yrs. of this employ- 
ment the initial symptoms of 
writer’s cramp firat declared them- 
selves...[ leara the cramp now 
affects the whole arm and he intends 
to abandon his present occupation 
for another of a totally different 
description.” 

B'ham Medical Review. 


“T may add in my practice as a 
surgeon, I have found the gold-nib a 
preventative as well as a corrective 
of writer's cramp—no slight recom- 
mendation, I think.” 

Herbert Vine, M.B., C.M. 


Send for Illustrated Price List or 
call— 

MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the 
Swan Fountain Pen, 

98, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street, 
London ; 
and 
8, Exchange Street, Manchester, 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 

Th choloest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Coooa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely favoured powder—" Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea 


of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lt> Homeopathic 
Chemists, London. 
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THE GREATEST BARGAIN IN THE HISTORY OF BOOKSELLING. 


be Cimes 


will continue, for a short time only, to supply its reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


at a reduction of 60 per cent. from the established price of the work. 


THE SAME WORK Regular price in Cloth Bindin : 
BUT NOT THE SAME PRICE! Temporary price in Cloth Binding 43) 


It has been repeatedly said by newspapers, before THE TIMES brought the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA within the reach of the general public, that 
the price of the twenty-five volumes was a regrettable obstacle to their common use as household work. 


There is no longer ‘any such cause for regrt The Prohibitive Price of £37 for a set of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA has been 

replaced by a price which brings the work within the reach of persons of moderate means. More than this, it is not necessary to pay ready money. The 

urchaser who cannot conveniently send a cheque for £14 is at liberty to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOP.EDIA 
RITANNICA in 14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. He is only required to pay 


ONE] GUINEA IN CASE 


In consideration of this preliminary payment, a copy of the work will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until the whole 25 volumes 
have been delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. The second payment then becomes due, and while he is making the 
subsequent payments, at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 


Te MR. GEORG EDWAKD WKiunt, The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA consists of 25 large volumes ; but 

“THE TIMES,” PRINTING HOUSE SQUARR, LONDON, E.C. it does not take up too much space in a room, because each purchaser of 
THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
may procure a convenient Revolving Bookcase, especially designed for the 
volumes. The temporary price of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is £14. The 
Bookcase costs a further £3. For £17 this Standard Library of universal 
knowledge may be had in a handsome bookcase, so constructed that each 
volume is as accessible as if it were the only volume in the room. 


Morocco” if cither 
of these bindings 


Change this to 
= “Thirteen iat Cloth 
Binding re. 
ferred, pol ne tg 

Twenty-four 
Fall Morocco bind- 

tng is preferred. 

(©) Write here name of 
ioedos State or 
t you are 
id the London 

Pla District. 


Full information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding 
examined, at THE TIMES Office, in Printing House Square. For the con- 
venience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and 
general appearance of the ENCYCLOPDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot 
conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a pamphlet of specimen pages, and brief 
extracts from the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may be obtained 
without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be for- 
warded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence in stamps, 


TEMPORARY PRICES 


For CASH PAYMENT. 


IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 VOLS. 
for £14 (the Publisher's price was £37), 


For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


{ONB GUINEA with order, nothing more 
bo be paid until the 25 Vols. have been 
all at one time to the pur- 


The 2g Volumes (HaJf-Morocco Binding) in the Revolving Bookcase. 


OR WITH THE REVOLVING 
BOOKCASE, £17. 
IN CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols for 
14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
» with bookcase, 17 monthly 
IN HALF-MOROCCO BINDING—({which each, of, 

we recommend), the 25 VOLS. for £18 payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
(the Publisher's price was £45. OR | yg HALP-MOROCCO BINDING—The 
WITH THE REVOLVING BOOK- Pe ee ais ee 
CASE, £31. ONE GUINEA each, or, with the book- 
case, 21 monthly payments of ONE 


GUINEA each. 
IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Git Edges, a 
sumptuous binding for special purposes. IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING — 2s 
The 25 VOLS. for £25 (the Publisher's | monthly payments of ONE GUINEA 
price was £65), OR WITH THE each, or with the bookcase, 28 monthly 
REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £28. u payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


This ig an opportunity which no lover 
of good literature can afford to lose. Ana 
it must be seized promptly if it is to be 
seized at all. The public demand has 
exceeded all expectation, and final notice 
will very shortly be given to the effect that 
the offer has been withdrawn. 
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MACMILLAN & COV’S 
NEW AND POPULAR  SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


“Mr Maurice Hewlett has THE FOREST LOVERS. “A book that ought to be 


read by everyone who takes ov 
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oo ; is ne a 4 ROMANCE. , Interest in’ modern [Jiterature 
: By MAURICE HEWLETT, and its possibilities.”’ 
Part Maui Gazerre. 


Brirish WEeEKty. 
Author of ‘ Earthwork Out of Tuscany.” 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. THE CONCERT DIRECTOR. 
By JOHN BERWICK. By NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 
‘‘A story of vengeance, consistent, exciting, and interesting.” ‘“‘A story which must please everyone who reads it.” 
Daily Telegraph. Pall Mall Gazette. 


A STIRRING RAILWAY STORY. 


THE GENE RAL “ The inner working of American 


railways was probably never de- 


By the Author of the Sea Stry, ME AN AGER’S STORY. ied are ekeantis seed ae 


“On Many Seas.” ean . eae 
Old Time Reminiscences of Railroading in the ries Gre alt genurne. 
United States. ACADEMY, 


By HERBERT E. HAMBLEN 


A MISSOURI NATURE STORY. THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. 

“AT YOU ALL’S HOUSE.” By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. _ “A story that can be recommended to young and old alike.” 
Atheneum, 


‘A fresh and vivid presentation.” Henry Van Dyke. 


WH E RE T H EB T R AD BE ‘© Gives a most graphic and excel- 


lent picture of the population of the 
West Indies and their eccentric 


“ These stories, grave and gay, 
staal WIND BLOWS. et tie 
Datty CHRONICLE. ——— ce little ways. 
By Mrs. SCHUYLER CROWNINSHIBLD. Pau Maun Gazerre. 


A STORY OF FORTUNATUS AND THE BARBARIANS. STORIES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY. 


THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. SOUTHERN SOLDIER STORIES. 
By F. EMILY PHILLIPS. By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


“ An excellent novel.” — Academy. ‘“‘ An admirable volume of short stories.””—Atheneum. 


pee See THE GOSPEL OF isinaty iyae ond mg 
‘CA very clever new novel, . ” 
W. D. Howe ts, in Literature. FREED OM. gestive of much p eae sre 


By ROBERT HERRICK. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LIMITED. LONDON. 


Printed hy ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chanceay Lane, W.C. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Zl 


No. 1868.—New Series. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


. 


Prion 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.] 


SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1898. 


CATALOGUES. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 0O., 87, 80OHO SQUARE 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Rainborgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post “post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and % West 28rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


WSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &o.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.0., 
have specially-bailt Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities apon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY’? for 
llth JANUARY, 1696. Pull price (sd. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acaprxy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


ESTABLISHED 181. 


IR K BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-.AND-A-HALF per ORNT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Porthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
VOR TWO GUINEAS FER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PUROHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
VOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MOUTH. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOE, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT Manager. 


Te WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition — 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
caared by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 

or by being Run into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 
or Season only. Prospectuses post free.—Imrertan AccipErt, Live 


Sroce aww Gexera, Instrance Co., Id., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 


&W. Agents wanted. 


OYAL ACADEMY ARTS 
LAST WEEK. 
The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on the EVENING of 
MONDAY, AUGUST ist. 


of 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


Roxal ACADEMY of ARTS — EVENING 

EXHIBITION.—The EXHIBITION will be OPEN in the 
EVENING from MONDAY, JULY 25th, to MONDAY, AUGUST Ist 
(Bank Holiday), from 7.30 to 10.90. Admission, 6). Catalogues, 6d. 
On BANK HOLIDAY the admission throughout the day will be ed, 
on other days it will be as usual 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 


COUNTRY 
SUBSORIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO QUINEAS perannum, 

ISS LOUISA DREWRY will resume her Home ership tal ht i mi Bf lp eli ded Adeaeenirte 
and other Classes, Lectures, Readings, and Lessons fo English | Weekly exchange o! at the tal 
Language and Literature, and receive members for the Fourth Session | 20tses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society, early in Uctober.— Carriage. 
143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


GUINEAS per annum, 


HILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE. — WANTED, 
JANUARY to APRIL, 189. Good price.—A. Warson, 
6, W. Preston Bireet Rapist 


YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. sal and 

accurately COPIED, 9d per 1,000 words. No charge for paper or 

postage —Mr. J. G. Rooers, Winbrook, Laneroost Road, Tulse 
Hill, 8.W. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvenzp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


'YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &c., &0.—The Misses 
E. & J. Pours, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.0. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WOBKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


T'YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
10d. per 1,000 words, Samples and references. — Address, 
Mies E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
cera tamale by letter, to D. OC. Datuas, 5, Furnival Btreet, 


MUDIB'S SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-34, Naw Oxrorp Strzzt; 241, Brourror Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quzzw Victozia Steest, E.0., Lowpow; and 


at Bartow Ancaps, MancugsTax. 
iT; ONDON LIsB 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
Parrzox—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Pagsipext—LESLIE STEPHEN, Eeq. 


: ea t Hon. A.J, BALPOUR, MP. the Rig 
vee ee LORD. bisfor of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, 
iiq., HENRY BARKL 


{ area. OnANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN 
TacrUBBOC CR pare og Right Hon. EARL of ROSE! 


RAR Y 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 


IHPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 


MP. 
PORTRAIT OF met Libary vainseabenk 160,000 Volumes of Ancient sed Misace 
terature, ia ibs acoording to nga to age. att * pifeon,¥ clumee are sont re 
VICTOR BAILLOT. 10'te hall 8 t CATALOGUE, Fi ith Buition, 2 vols. royal sro, 
price 2is.; ‘embers, | 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary | and Librarian. 
Just published, Bv0, Hlustrafel. loth gilt, bevelled boards, 


HE HUDSON'S BAY. COMPANY’S LAND 
TENURES and the OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOIA ty LORD 
SELKIRK’S SETTLERS, with a List of Grantees under the land 
the Company, By CHER MARTIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (of 


AGED 105 YEARS, 
LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 


Painted by the French Military Painter, 
PAUL GROLLERON. 


Mention Honorable, 1882. 

Hédaille 36 Classe, 1886. 

Médaille Bronze Exposition Universelle, 1899. 
Médaille 26 Classe, 1894, Hors Concours, 


Amos * lan o! 
a Assiniboine divers in} 


Log Wx. Crowns & Bors, Limited, 27, Fleet Street 


New ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


IPLES ana METHODS of 
MISSIONARY LABOUR. Bv EDWARD BEAN 
UNDERHILL, Honorary Secre ary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

“Tho large knowledge, the sound judgmott, the atrong 
practical sense, and the high-toned Uhristian enthusiasm 
of our dear friend has never been more ecnspicuously dis- 
played.”—Baptist Magazine. 


Second Edition. Crown nee has boards, price ls, 6d., 
THE gonDUOT of " PUBLIO MEETINGS. 


OOKE. A clear and concise Manual 
rad ait Paviic Sneakers, 
“We make 1.0 apology, even during the holiday season, 
for drawing attention | to this little book.”— Spectator. 


VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Davant at the Siege of 
Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1898, aged 105 years. 


Portrait was painted last year (life size), canvas 8 ft. x6}. The 
intellect of the old warrior was preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He wears a dark jacket and trousers, with blue Raiters; 
seated on an old yellow cushion, with the yellow bed-curtein as back- 
ground—a plaster bust of Napoleon I. on the old chest of drawers; 
and he wears his Legion of Honour decorations and Medal of 
St. Helena. 


The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 
in Paris and London, 


Address, J. M. R., care of the Publishers of “Tur Acatr«y,” 
43, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


London: ALrxanper & Surrugagn, Furnival Street, EC 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


List. 


Now Ready, the SECOND EDITION of 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW STORY. 
In 1 vol., cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


THE PRICE OF A WIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of “A BLAMELESS WOMAN.” 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


THREE EDITIONS IN TEN DAYS of 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 


By the AUTHOR of “ THE EYE of ISTAR,” 
““‘WHOSO FINDETH a WIFE,” &c. 


ADELINE SEBGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A VALUABLE LIFE 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ TOLD in the TWILIGHT.” 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONKS OF 
THE HOLY TEAR 


By the AUTHOR of “LAZARUS.” 


BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 


WARNED OFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE RAOE of TO-DAY.” 


THE SEASONS OF A LIFE. 


H, FALCONER ATLEE, 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


SEELEY & C0.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY, 
THE HOPE of IMMORTALITY: ar 


Essay Pore ad Wei the Hulsean Lectures of 1897-98. 
By Re ELLDON, Head Master of Harro. 
States ont Pek Geeniy aha atly that i b 
A ¢argumen 380 it cannot but b 
read wi! nee b ‘ 
be etheoloey bereet terest by many to whom om t! Lye hn e subject aga chapte 
Ap extremely interesting Lorena, inane Gasstie. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SACRIFICE e! CHRIST : 


Vital Reality and Efficacy. By the Rev. H. WAUE, 
D.D. | Probendary of 8t. Paul’ ‘8, ane Examining Chaplai:, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Feap. avs 1s. 

“ We advise ev ons of our readers to purchase this small book on 
the greatest of jects; they will not be content with, a single 
perusal of its sloquent pages, but turn to it again pod ae 

ur! 


“Set forth pie the clearness and force characteristic of Dr. Wace’s 
work.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR PRAYER-BOOK : Short Chapters 


on the History and Contents of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. H. 0.G. MOULE, D.D. Cloth, 18. 
“ We know of no other little work on the subject which mi, eb 
read with greater protit and pleasure by anyone interested tad foe 
treasures Merri io our Book of Common Prayer.”—Church B 


RS. MARSHALL'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE YOUN G QEEEN of HEARTS: a 
Story of the Princess Elizabeth and her Brother Henry, 
Prince of Wales. By EMMA MARSHALL. With « 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“The writer is at her best, a healtby and yet fascinating romanee, 


“ Will rank with the best of our historical novels.” 
School Guardéan. 


THE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS 


No. 37 (JULY), NOW READY. 


THE LATER WORK of TITIAN. By 


CLAUDE PHILLIPS. With 4 Photogravures ano 
29 other L[llustrations. 3s, 6d. net. 


No. 36. 
GREEK BRONZES. By A.8. Murray, 


LL.D., Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities in 
the British Museum. gen i Photogravures and 4. 
other Illustrations. 3s. 6d. n 
“*Scholarly and authoritative. Theil iiest rations are noteworthy for 
the taste and care that is displayed in their execution 
‘Horning Post. 


London: SEELEY & CO., Lo»., 
38, Great Russell Street. 


its 


THE ACADEMY. 


J. W. ARROWSMITH, BRISTOL. 


AXxTHONY HOres 
Roreer 


OF 
6 /- HEN TZAv. 
Mlustrated by Camas. Dawa Grasow, and being the stirring 
sequel to 
[HE PEISONER 
Of which a new uniform edition, 
also Illustrated by Cuas. Dara Grasom, is now ready. ! 
HAMBERLAIN 


fs 
Cloth, 


1/6 


Bristol: J.W. ARRowssaiT# ; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co 


8vo, 6a. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. $75, JULY. 1898, was published on WEDNESDAY, JULY 20. 
Conrenrs. 
1. JOHANN REUCHLIN. 
Il. SHAKESPEARE and BAOON. 
IIL, VICTORIAN GARDENING. 
IV. ENGLISH and SCOTTISH BALLADS. 
V. THE SPADE in PREHISTORIC GREECE. 
VI. A FAMOUS COMET. 
VII. SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. 
VIII, MR. BODLEY'S FRANCE. 
1X. THE EVOLUTION of the CHARTER. 
X. THE UNITED STATES and SPAIN. 
XL THE INTERNATIONAL FERMENT. 
XIL POSSIBILITIES of CHURCH REFORM. 


London: Joax | Munnar, Albemarle Street. 


N Vol. L, No.7. JULY, 1898. 64 pp., ro: 
low Ready, aa ees Pp., royal 8vo, 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY: 


A Magazine and Note-Book of all-round Knowledge 
and Aids to Memory. 
Cowrenrs, 
WHAT 18 A CICADA? Illustrated. 
E GOSPEL ACCORDING to ST. JOAN. 
SCHEDULE of the SEVENTH CENTURY. 


SCHEDULE of LIFE of E. @ 
e TRUFFLES PRODUCED by PLANTING OA. 
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REVIEWS. 


A FRENCH ORITIC. 


Brunetiére’s Essays in French Literature, A 
Selection, translated by D. Nichol Smith. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


M BRUNETIERE is the perfect type 
- of the professor of literature; and 
in his books he puts us through a course 
of written lectures with much learning, 
diligence, common sense, and other im- 
portant and secondary qualities. He is 
not difficult to reat, he is plausible, 
he gives one the pleasant sensation of 
listening to someone who “knows what 
he is talking about,” as the phrase goes; 
someone, that is, who knows his facts and 
dates. d his theory of criticism is one 
which is supposed to be peculiarly “ safe”; 
that is to say, it professes to base itaelf 
upon tradition, yet to be absolutely im- 
personal and nberue! within the limits 
which tradition has set for it. Here, 
for instance, in the admirably translated 
book before us, there are discreet essays 
on ‘‘The Essential Character of French 
Literature,” ‘The Influence of Women 
in French Literature,” “The Classic and 
Romantic,” “An Apology for Rhetoric,” 
&ec., essays which may be read with tem- 
perate Prabal and not too active a 
sense of disagreement. If it seems to us, 
after we have finished them, that they have 
really told us nothing essential upon any 
really essential matter, well, that is only 
because our point of view may not be M. 
Brunetiére’s, and our theory of criticism 
probably far from as “safe” as his. 

In his essay on ‘‘ The Essential Character 
of French Literature,” M. Bruneticre proves 
to his own satisfaction that French literature 
is essentially ‘‘ sociable,” not, as with 
English iiterature, “individualistic,” nor, as 
with German (I am still giving his defini- 
tion) ‘‘ philosophic.” In his second essay 
he shows, with some amount of truth, that 
it is the influence of French women and 
French salons which has given this innate 


tendency its direction and its form. Here | pet 


is a passage in which this is made explicit ; 


must, to be received, accommodate their matter 
to a form which is given or agreed upon before- 
band. In French there are the rules of the art 
of writing, as of that of composing—or rather 


they are the same—which we call formal, that 


is to say, pre-existent to the ideas which are to 
be expressed. the women have decided. 


What they wished was that the writer should not 


be allowed to remake the language 


incur their and 


by himeelf, and still less by himself alone. 
T ey wished, also, that there should be no 


sentiment, no matter how subtle, and no 
thought, no matter how profound, that could 
not be expressed by the words and grammar of 
They wished, in short, that 
elegance should be given to those matters which 

F that there should never be 


m dern usage. 


least allow of it, an 
any escape, under any pretext whatever, from 


'| the laws of the art of pleasing.” 


Nothing could be more true than all this, 

if we tek 

of French writing. But the average means 

the men of talent. What of the men of 
enius? Well, 


have shaken off the yoke of this discipline” ; 


he even adds regretfully, “and it is clear 
that they have been right”; and then, in 
the face of his own admission that the 


exceptions have been better than the*rule, 


he decides for the rule, because “ to revolt 

against conventions we must be sure of 

having genius,” and most people certainly 
t 


haven't. 
The truth is, as we see on every page of 
this book, that M. Brunetiére really prefers 


the men of talent to the men of genius, and 
esteems the men of genius chiefly for those 
qualities which they have in common with 
the men of talent. Writing of Rousseau, 
he insists that Rousseau was, in the strict 
medical sense of the word, mad; and he sets 
down much that is most characteristic in the 
genius of Rousseau to the account of his 
madness. ‘ His enthusiasts may prefer this 
madness, if they wish,’’ he declares with 
comical severity, ‘to the wisdom of the 
world, but it is at least necessary to know 
that it is madness.” Writing of the Roman- 
ticists (that is to say, all the French writers 
of genius, or even of considerable talent, 
from the time of Chateaubriand to the time 
of the death of Victor Hugo), and referring 
to their fondness for foreign subjects, he 
asks, sweepingly : 

‘But what have they brought back for the 
most part but tinsel and spangle, local colour, 
as they said, oddities, monstrosities, above all, 
when they had the luck to meet with them, but 
nothing solid, nothing durable, nothing that 
could stand, nothing truly English, and with 
ter reason, as may be thought, nothing truly 
French ?” 


in his own 
image, and, were he to try to, that he should 
i be considered a bar- 
barian. They wished, likewise, that if a person 
wrote, it should be with the intention of being 
read, and consequently understood, and that he 
should not be contented with being understood 


e it as a description of the average 


M. Brunetiére himself is 
orced to admit: ‘‘ Most of our great writers 


de Pierre ” that M. Brunetiére selects as the 
one conspicuously bad play of Moliére, just 
because it is more “romantic” than the 
others, and, at moments, gnes deeper. And, 
condescending for a moment to consider 
whether French literature, his own choice 
out of French literature, does, indeed, 
“lack depth,” he can but sum up with 
“ feeblest possible attempt at a joke, and 
ask : 


‘“What more is to be said but that, accord- 
ing as French literature merits the reproach of 
lacking depth, it is reproached, as it were, for 
not being German literature? A very German 
reproach this ! ” 

The real test of a critic is his power 
of comprehending contemporary and very 
recent literature. It requires no acumen 
to recognise that Racine wrote beautiful 
etry and Pascal beautiful prose; it is like 
scovering over again that the world is 
round, The difficulty begins when we 
are called be aac whether Ibsen 
writes good plays and Verlaine etry; 
and one is not surprised to find M. Brovotibe: 

ing out of his way to speak of “ absurdly 

dinavian melodramas, like ‘The Wild 
Duck’ or ‘The Lady from the Sea.’”” What 
he thinks of the Romantic movement we 
have already seen, and if another choice of 
essays had been made, instead of the choice 
ponerously made by Mr. Smith, we should 
ave seen what he thinks of most of the 
contemporary writers of interest. M. 
Brunetiére tells us the main value of 
criticism is ‘‘that it alone can prevent the 
world, according to M. Renan’s expression, 
from ‘being devoured by charlatanism.’ ” 
It is only through criticism, he thinks, that 
the crowd can ever come to see that “ there 
is some difference between Ponson du Terrail 
and Balzac,” which, he adds truly, ‘it is 
doubtless well to know.” It does not, I 
confess, seem to me of the slightest value to 
explain to anyone that there is a difference 
between Balzac and Ponson du Terrail ; 
what might be worth explaining, and what 
the contemporary critic very rarely sees or 
explains, is that there is a difference be- 
tween Balzac and George Sand. No one 
ever thought Ponson du Terrail was a good 
writer; the people who read him read him 
because he amused them. The “charlatans,” 
against whom critics should be on their 
guard, are the subtle charlatans; and it is, 
after all, a somewhat low and beggarly 
trade to be but a hunter down and a shower 
up of charlatans. But then criticism, to M. 
Brunetiére, is oy a trade, a métter. 
He explains, at some length, that the real 
critic is the man who is nothing but a critic. 
M. Anatole France and M. Jules Lemaitre, 
whom he considers to be bad, or,'at all events, 
greatly misled and very misleading critics, 
are all this partly, if not chiefly, because one 
of them has written stories and poems, and 
the other stories, poems, and fplays. Their 
artistic pre-occupations, it appears, hinder 
them from approaching criticism in that 
unimpassioned spirit which seems to M. 
Bruneti¢re the true spirit of criticism. It 
might well be maintained, on the contrary, 
that no one but a creative artist ever was 8 
fine critic, and that the critic which exists in 
every artist is fine just in proportion to that 
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artist’s creative force. Goethe, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Baudelaire, Pater, Matthew Arnold : 
here, just as the names come up under my 
pen, are a few of the finest modern critics, 
and each is a creative artist. Where are we 
to find the critic who is nothing but a critic? 
There is M. Brunetiére, of course; and the 
paradox of his apology is explained. 

Let me do him justice. 
would be capable of carrying his logic to its 
conclusion, and declaring that none of the 
writers I have named answers to his idea 
of a critic. It seems to me that his idea of 
a critic almost forbids the critic being also a 
writer, and his criticism becoming literature. 
Here again he is consistent. Writing, as 
he does, skilfully, he certainly never writes 
what we can accurately describe as litera- 
ture. Caring above things, in litera- 
ture, for its form, he reduces his own 
criticism to an informal talk about form. 
Anxious, for the most part, to treat litera- 
ture as a matter entirely of books, some- 
thing impersonal to the writer, produced 
like tapestry, by the mere motion of the 
hands, he seems often to forget, or but 
reproachfully to remember, that there are 
those for whom the words written are only 
significant in so far as they suggest what is 
not, what never can be, written. He takes, in 
short, with all his care for literature, a low 
view of that which he prizes so highly. 
Like so many reputable critics, he is 
an atheist of letters, and shis voice, s0 
far as it has ever had an influence, a voice 
calling on the clock to go backwards. Criti- 
cism such as his, in which the deeper spirit 
of literature, that spirit of which literature 
is but one interpretation, is neglected or 
denied, may do something to explain the 
difference between Ponson du Terrail and 
Balzac, or to “‘ preserve the world from char- 
latanism,” but it will never do anything else 
very much worth doing. It is a dragging 
weight on every fresh endeavour tocreate any- 
thing new. That criticism should be a dis- 
couragement is against the very function of 
criticism, properly considered ; for criticism, 
if it is not a divining-rod, may as well be 
laid aside among the lumber. 

Artur Symons. 


A LITTLE FLEET OF SONG. 


SEeconp ARTICLE. 


Yogdrassil, and Other Poems. 
Campbell. (John Macqueen.) 


Mr. Campse t, in “ Decree Nisi,” one of the 
“other poems,” also sets out to tell a novelette 


By John 


in verse. It deals with a trial in Sir Francis 
Jeune’s court. This is the manner of one of 
the parties : 


‘« © Ay, thirteen champion idiots !’ short 
Snapped George in flat contempt of court, 
‘I often think those asses Saul 
Lost to his gain in old Gilgal 
Are now, by one of Fortune’s mocks, 
Stulled in our English jury-box !’ ” 


Mr. Campbell’s book cannot be recom- 
mended. It is very silly and is marred by 
vulgarity. 


I believe he | STOtSd 
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Shadows and Fireflies. 
(Unicorn Press.) 


Eocentriciry marks this little volume. 
The title-page is a welter of red and white 
type, and there is no method as to the 
beginning of the poems. But Mr. Barsac 
has things to say in no way extravagant or 

tesque. This testimony of the grass is 
well thought and expressed : 


“‘ The ar is mine, its wide dome 
Yi spaces for me everywhere ; 
A freshened youth I lend the plain, 
And make the hills more debonair. 


I am the brother of the sky, 

His blue flag waves above my green ; 
We greet each other eye to eye, 

At times with cloudy thoughts between. 


My bounteous locks the breezes sweep, 
And wanton with my waving hair ; 
I laugh to feel the nibbling sheep, 
The kine that browse without a care. 
A patient, fragrant lap I lie, 
Indulgent of each vagrant tread ; 
Above me shouting life sweeps by, 
Beneath me sleep the silent dead.” 


Mr. Barsac’s attitude to the cuckoo is s0 
different from that of other poets that we 
must place it on record : 


“« T care not, cuckoo, for thy note, 
Tis neither gloom nor glee, 
Unsympathetic, tame, remote, 
It breeds no rapture in thy throat, 
It wakens no spring in me. 


The blackbird trills a classic lay, 
The thrush a tale divine ; 
But like a bard, nor grave, nor gay, 
With but two futile strings to play, 
A barren strain is thine. 
The poets lift thy raucous call 
The fresh young year to bring ; 
But would it hush thy rise and fall 
If spring should never come at all, 
I would not wish for spring.” 


Tan and Edric: A Poem of Our Own Day. 
By ee Antonio Mirandola. (Dickinson 
& Co.) 


Tre poet’s scheme is tremendous: he takes 
Tan and Edric to every kind of place, in- 
cluding Paradise and Hades, and sets them 
discussing religion and conduct wherever 
they go. The medium is blank verse, and 
now and then the author trips. Here are 
lines : 

“ The origin of Life ;and if Biology.” 
‘““These let me do. They'll take me all my 

time.” 


“‘ May live. And—Education too, to her.”’ 


This is the conclusion of the whole matter : 


‘* At one time, only we the Father see, 
And at another, we the Son behold, 
Another time we feel the Holy Ghost. 
In Nature's form the Father’s hand we trace, 
In History’s e we see the Son of God, 
In Spiritual life, the Holy Ghost.” 


Farewell, Don Mirandola. 
From Chiff and Scaur. 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 


ANOTHER quatrainist and American. Mr. 
Sledd can expand his thoughts into stanzas 
when he likes, but he thinks no worse of a 
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By Louis Barsac. | poem because it can be written on a three- 


penny-piece. Thus: 
‘« The beggar heart, 
When saddest, most forlorn, 
Does charity of love 
And sympathy most scorn.”’ 
And 


“« More blest is he who idle waits 
Without the city’s thronging gates— 
Hearing unmoved the far sad din— 
Than he who proves that fruitless life within.”” 


A quiet, reflective mind confronts one in 
Mr. Sledd’s pages. 


Cameos, and Other Poems. By Florence 
G. Attenborough (‘‘Chrystabel”). (W. 
Reeves.) 


THERE is every indication that many of Miss 
Attenborough’s verses were written for 
music. They are sometimes pretty and 
always fluent. This is the proem: 


‘A little bird upon the wing ; 
Will any. pause to hear it sing ? 
Or is its flight too close to Earth, 
To make its chant of any worth? 


A tiny bud that seeks to bloom ; 
Will glorious flowers give it room ? 
Or is its fragile growth too small, 
To claim a garden space at all ? 


What would I, little bird of mine? 
Thou canst but try that wing of thine ; 
Thou canst but swell thy trustful throat, 
And leave to Bards to judge the note. 


And what, oh tiny bud? Be thou 

A sprig upon a briar bough ; 

So should there come a storm of rain, 
Thouw'lt give but sweetness back again!” 


Walter Graeme, and Other Poems. By Thomas 
Fergusson. 


Tue title-poem is a melancholy story in 
blank verse—the work of an earnest and 
pious mind. Indeed, on the whole book is 
the imprint of a sincere nature. One of the 
most pleasing pieces is that in which the 
author’s thoughts return to his old town of 
Maybole or “‘ Minnibole ” : 


“The Auld Schule brought us lear eneugh ; 
And when we won our prize, 
And to the auld folk took it hame, 
What joy danced in their eyes ! 
ey thocht, nae doot, 
We'd a’ turn oot 
Great folks in Minnibole. 
But time has swept us far apart ; 
Some, posts wi’ credit fill, 
While some sleep soun’ at the Kirkport, 
Some at the Clachan hill, 
And a’ maun gae, 
Nae distant day, 
Far, far frae Minnibole.” 


Nightshade and Poppies. By Dugald Moore, 
M.B. (John Long.) 


Mr. Moors is a doctor with some skill in 
rhyme. In this little book he is both grave 
and gay. We like him best when heis gay. 
Here are the opening stanzas of a merry 
song, “In Praise of Physicians” : 


By Benjamin Sledd. | ‘‘ If the soldier upraises his chorus in praises 


Of heroes whom history gathers, 
If the sailor spins stories of Nelson’s brave 
glories, 
And each Churchman can quote from the 
‘ Fathers.’— 


Jury 28, 1898.] 


Let us take a glance at those knights of the 
lancet 
Who wrought for humanity’s ailing, 
And sing of Berzelius, Valsalva, Spigelius, 
Vé&alius, Hippocrates, Galen. 
In the days of wise Socrates flourished 
Hippocrates, 
Whom the waters of Lethe ne’er gush on; 
He cured stomach-achings by good hearty 
shakings, 
Which he termed ‘ Hippocratic succussion,’ 
But us wise commentator eclipsed his fame 
er, 
Correcting each point of his failing, 
‘So I think it but proper to fill a tip- per’ 
And drink to the health of old Galen.” 
On second thoughts, we do not like Mr. 
Moore very much even when he is gay. 


The King of the Jews. By George 8. Hitch- 
cock. (Chatham: Hutchinson.) 


Mr. Hircscock has been at the pains to 
turn the last scenes in the life of Christ 
into a cantata. We do not care for such 
experiments; but none the less, it is not 

ible to charge Mr. Hitchcock with 
irreverence, for we are persuaded that he 
has none. His rhyming and metrical skill 
is considerable, but we should like to see 
it employed differently. The following 
passage of dialogue, for example, is gro- 
tesque in its jingling brevity : 

« JosEPH, the High Priest (entering with Alex- 
ander): ‘What man was he now ing out?’ 
‘ LEAH: ‘A priest, who sought your fordship 

ere.’ 

JOSEPH: ‘The matter he bad come about ?’ 

Lean: ‘It was intended for your ear.’” 

A sense of humour would have saved Mr. 
Hitchcock not only from this absurdity, but 
from attempting the cantata at all. He 
does not, however, elsewhere trip so 
flagrantly ; indeed, some of the lyrics have 
merit, and are often musical. 


' Poems. By Charles Rosher. (Haas & Co.) 


Mr. Roser has not much to say, nor a very 

attractive way of saying it. His leanings 

are toward mysticism, but the result is un- 

interesting. ere is a specimen of his 

philosophy : 

** Men are as ships on the ebbing stream 
Which ever floweth towards the Sea, 

And the little ‘ ripples’ we love oft gleam 
For a moment, and pass like a fairy dream, 
To be merged in the Waves of Eternity, 
And so with the ‘ loves’ of humanity. 

The little flowers, whose presence rare 
But charms 8 moment and fades away, 
Are the Children of Man: of Death the heir 
Since Adam and Eve quitted Eden fair; 
While aloft, ’midst the Heavens’ bright 


array, 
The babes are the stars in the Milky Way.” 
Uncut Stones. By Herbert Bell. (Redway.) 


Ir by his title Mr. Bell wishes to suggest 
that his verses are in need of polish, we shall 
not quarrel with it. This is a vague, 
emotional book with little in it that seems to 
call for quotation. But the following piece 
is interesting for the glimpse it offers of a 
new kind of boy : 
‘‘ Inside a garden grew a peach, 

Soft and round, 

With a blush upon its downy skin, 
It fell to ground: 
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And as it lay, two boys passed in, 
And thus said one: 

‘It’s mine ! ’—and eating it the while— 
‘Take thou the stone !’ 

Then said the other with a smile: 

; Thy. joy 18 gone; 

But mine doth only now begin 
In this the root, 

From the threads of which the sun will spin 
The tree, the fruit, ; 

An endless joy beyond thy reach.’ ” 


The Unnamed Lake, and Other Poems. By 
Frederick George Scott. (Toronto : 


Briggs.) 


Mk. Scort is apparently a Canadian, and this 
is not his first anpeatanee asa poet. The 
verses in this volume are straightforward 
and simple. They do not, however, quite 
support the contention put forward by Mr. 
Scott in a piece entitled ‘ Song’s Eternity ” : 


« But the music poets make 

Is a deathless strain, 

For they do from sorrow take, 
And from pain, 

Such a sweetness as imparts 
Joy that never dies— 

And their songs live in men’s hearts 
Beyond the skies.” 


Mr. Scott’s volume is well intentioned and 
musical. 

Poems and Sonnets. By James Renwick. 
(Gardner. ) 


Mr. Renwick has made up his mind about 
most things, and hence his verses have a 
certain definiteness and clarity. He is a 
lover of the poets and of great men, and 
among the poems are eulogies of Keats and 
Browning and Garibaldi. The workman- 
=p is sound, without any great distinction, 
and the impression left by the book is 
pleasing. Thus does Mr. Renwick follow 
Sapa “On Reading Spenser for the First 
e — 


‘« When Keats first heard great Homer’s voice 

resound 

In Chapman’s verse, high swelled his heart, 
and song 

Broke from his lips; in stately march along 

Came metaphor and trope with music 
crowned 

Expressive of deep joy. I too have found 

A treasure ; Jongest of the tuneful throng 

To me unknown, serious and sweet and 
strong. 

Spenser, thy single voice fell with the sound 

Of a great chorus on my startled ear, 

And stung my spirit till my former joy 

In tuneful numbers fluttered like a fear 

About my heart; I grew again a bey, 

oe amply graspiug the great master’s 


roe and happy to a strange new 


Among the errata we notice an amusin 
‘* Spoonerism ”—‘‘ For ‘ Cleto and Bleobis,’ 
read ‘ Beto and Cleobis.’ ” 


Ave, Victoria! By Frederick Rivers Brown. 
(Colchester: Wright & Sons.) 


Herz we have a belated Jubilee ode. 
takes the form of a history of Her Majesty’s 
life, in heroic couplets that glow and palpi- 


tate with loyalty. The author manages his 


It 
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measure with some skill. This is the open- 
ing: 


‘* Daily as when the wakeful lark doth soar 

In ecstasy the dewy landscape o’er, 

And high in ether poised on fluttering wings 

Its hymn transcendant to Aurora sings ; 

Or when, in melting chant at hour serene, 

Philomel serenades night’s silv’ry queen : 

So would the Muse to thee, O Queen! 
ascend 

In perfect song, whose merit might com- 
mend 

The bold approach, and justify the right 

Thee to congratulate, thy fame recite.” 


MOTHER AND CHILDREN. 


The Development of the Child. By Nathan 
Cena: (New York: The Macmillan 
) 


Dr. OprennErm expresses an American 
scorn for “conservative Europe’; but his 
method, no less than his name, suggests the 
laborious Teuton. Yet, though his tone is 
not invariably suave and his style lacks 
attractiveness, those who have leisure to 
master this volume will find the result well 
worth the trouble. Dr. Oppenheim has 
studied his subject from an independent 
standpoint, gnd produces a number of bold 
and original suggestions. It is our duty to 
inform the frivolous, however, that this is 
no addition to the mass of light reading 
about children which is attaining such large 
dimensions. We feel it all the more in- 
cumbent to issue this warning, because, 
sooth to say, our attention has been perhaps 
unduly directed to certain delightful frag- 
ments of child-life that not even a zeal for 
hard science has been able to exclude. 
Besides, it would not be possible in a short 
article to deal satisfactorily with 


“the times of preparation in which the child 
changes from the microscopic mass of proto- 
plasm which is his form after conception to 
the fully developed adult who constitutes the 
highest product of terrestrial evolution.” 


It is fair, however, to give the salient con- 
clusion from our author’s study of “ facts in 
comparative development ’’—viz., that we 
‘have been trying to see our children in an 
entirely false light,” looking upon them as 
diminutive men and women, whereas there 
is very little exact resemblance between 
infant and adult. Putting their bodies side 
by side, Dr. Oppenheim says : 

‘‘ Multiply the proportions of the infant to 
those of the adult, and you will have a being 
whose large head and dwarfed lower face, whose 
apex-like thorax, whose short arms and legs 
give a grotesque appearance. The two do not 


& | breathe alike, their pulse rates are not alike, the 


composition of their bodies is not alike.” 


In short, the ordinary infant is an excced- 
ingly immature animal, and we treat the little 
beast — one falls easily into the Doctor's 
style—very unwisely. As soon as he can 
prattle a few words and toddle unsieadlly 
on his fat legs, off he is sent to school. 
Mothers are quite satisfied ; their darlings are 
not taking serious lessons as yot, they are 
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only at the Kindergarten—at perdition says 
the Doctor. 

“These [Kinder, mes are decided] 
harmful. s the er ada condition 
of such children’s eye-muscles, body muscles, 
and nerve-cells, the efforts required sufficiently 
to perfect motor accommodation to attain the 
desired end must unquestionably tend to strain 
and consequent exhaustion. The ordinary les- 
sons in drawing are beyond doubt useless and 
harmful.” 

As to threading needles, pricking in outline, 
stringing small beads, outlining with seeds, he 
is both vehement and pathetic in denouncing 
them. They are tasks for little men, not 
rational aids to childish development. In 
the same spirit he falls foul of primary 
schools, where the infant’s lack of mind is 
not half understood, and to support his 
opinion he quotes Dr. Joyce, who holds 
that infants cannot comprehend the 
simplest verse. He was in the habit of 
asking children the meaning of the follow- 
ing lines: 
‘* She is a rich and rare land, 
She is a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of mine.” 


“Few children knew what their native land 
was. ... One boy thought the phrase ‘fair 
land’ meant good soil; he continued to explain 
that ‘she is a dear and rare land’ meant that 
land was hard to get, and rents were high.” 


But in this case, are not both the Doctor 
and his authority a little out in their infer- 
ence? The boy’s answer did not lack in- 
telligence, it was only that the poet’s 
vocabulary was not that of his home where 
the phrase, “a fair (or fairish) bit of land,’ 
would carry exactly the meaning he gave. 
Fair, in the sense of beautiful, is not a 
mother word, it is literary and even affected. 
The verse is not as simple as it looks, and is 
indeed very unsuitable to a child’s under- 
standing. 

Again, when arguing, with a great amount 
of sense and justice, against introducing 
religious ideas to children at too early an 
age, we cannot help thinking our author 
is unfortunate in his examples, as in this 
delightful and simple piece of childishness 
told of a girl about eleven : 


‘Several men were sitting about the room, 
after dinner, discussing the Single Tax theory. 
One, in the course of his remarks, said: ‘ There 
is not a spot on this footstool,’ &., &. The 
little girl who was sitting on my knee whis- 
pered ‘ What footstool ?’ As quietly I explained 
that he referred to the earth as the footstool 
of God. ‘O-h-h,’ muttered the child in 
astonishment, ‘ what long legs!’” 

Now we venture to think the girl must 
have had a very vivid and fine imagination. 
One can fancy the Oriental imagery to have 
become, like many Biblical phrases, utterly 
meaningless to the men present, just as a 
Salvation Army lass uses a hundred Biblical 
phrases without at all realising their terrible 
pe are but the fresh young mind must have 
a definite and concrete picture. 

There is another eassnt bit of mis- 
interpretation cited that further illustrates 
the independent mental action that insists 
on a meaning, even though it be a wrong one: 

““*T was walking one day with a little girl,’ 
says our author, ‘past an oyster restaurant [why 
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could he not write oyster shop?], on the window 
of which was displayed the sign ‘‘ Families 
supplied.” The meaning to an adult is, of 
course, perfectly plain; but with the child it 
was quite different. Immediately after reading 
it, she clapped her hands and cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
let’s go in and get a little baby! I’ve wanted 
a baby brother for a long time.” ’” 
Here it was not lack of intelligence, but 
want of knowledge and experience that 
dictated the droll answer. The words, taken 
by themselves, are quite open to the girl’s 
pars peer of them. 
ithout playing the part of criticising a 
critic any longer, let us say one word about 
the extremely wise conclusion at which Dr. 
Oppenheim arrives, which has a double 
significance as coming from a professed 
American. It was the States that sent us 
Mrs. Bloomer, women’s rights, and the 
strong-minded female generally. But if we 
are right in deeming ‘‘ maternity as a profes- 
sion” the kernel of this book, it points to a 
revulsion towards the domestic virtues. The 
woman of to-day, according to our author, 
prepares herself for every calling except that 
ordained to her by nature. Formerly her 
education was purely decorative; latterly 
the pendulum has swung too far the other 
way, ‘‘until there is now no real line at 
which one can say a man’s work ends and a 
woman’s begins.” And this semi-male 
woman, if by luck she marries, is a horribly 
bad mother, eager only to shunt her duties 
on to other people, reluctant even to nurse 
her own babies, and having “‘ some strange 
girl or woman, usually of the social and intel- 
ectual grade of the peasant, to act as a sort of 
foster-mother.”’ we clearly understand 
Dr. Oppenheim, his message to women may 
be summarised as follows: There is no art 
or calling equal to that of motherhood ; to 
bring a child into the world and rear him 
to noble manhood is more divine than any- 
thing else you can do. Put away those 
horrible makeshifts, those nurses, kinder- 
artens and ill-informed teachers, and 
evote yourself heart and soul to doing the 
work you now pass over to them. 


CHURCH AND BIBLE. 


Essays in Atd of the Reform of the Church. 
ited by Charles Gore, M.A., D.D. 
(John Murray.) 


The Documents of the Hexateuch. Translated 
and Arranged in Chronological Order, 
with Introduction and Notes, by W. E. 
Addis, M.A. Vol. II. (David Nutt.) 


Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal 
Wiseman. Selected by Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R. (Burns & Oates.) 


By friends of the Church of England these 
essays should, in the first place, be welcomed 
as an evidence of vitality. They are an 
appeal for legislative independence; and at 
the same time they hold out to the laity a 
generous offer of participation in the councils 
of the Church, and a shared authority. 
‘‘ Shall the Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland” 
(the editor quotes Dr. Johnson) ‘have its 
general assembly, and the Church of Eng- 
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land be denied its convocation?’ Convocation 
exists, it is true, but exists in word only and 
not in power. It can debate and resolve, 
but not legislate. 


“ It is this disability that the Church reformers 
of our time are resolved to do their best to 
remove. ... But... we are convinced that 
before any real grant of governing powers can 
be given to Convocations of the Clergy, there 
must be associated with them Houses of 
Laymen really a boca of the whole 

y of Church laity; which, again, they 
cannot be unless they rest upon a system of 
Diocesan Councils and Parish Councils. . . .” 


This appeal to the democratic spirit is not 
original to the Church of England; other 
communions have discovered that the royal 
foster-parents of Scriptural promise are a 
frail support, and that a Church which 
would survive democratic criticism must rest 
upon a democratic basis; but to take a wise 
example to heart evidences sagacity, and in 
this case courage. The general lines upon 
which the agitation moves are laid down by 
the editor in his introductory essay; Mr. 
Rackham clears the und of a certain 
stumbling-block by exhibiting historically 
the position of the laity in the Early 
Church; Lord Balfour expounds the zen: 
ment (to use Hooker's nice word) of ti 
Scots Kirk. Then comes Canon Scott- 
Holland on the general relations of Church 
and State; his essay is the bright spot in a 
book which from a literary point of view is 
rather dull. The legal possibilities of the 
situation are weighed by Mr. Justice Philli- 
more, and other writers explicate the methods 
by which the episcopal communions in 
Ireland and America contrive to get along 
without the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. But the grand crux, how 
in the case of a communion endowed out 
of the wealth of a whole nation you 
shall limit the franchise to its bond fide 
members, does not seem to be fairly faced. 
It is all very well for clerical essayists to 
discuss whether the franchise shall be 
extended to all enrolled and  protees 
Churchmen, or shall be confined to com- 
municants; but what will he who is 
neither have to say about the matter ?—and 
he is often the kind of person accustomed 
to make himself heard. As we close the 
volume, the impression abides that—ex- 
cellent as is the spirit which animates the 
contributors—they have not made appreci- 
able way towards the solution of the 
problem, how to win liberty without sacri- 
ficing the great resources which have fur- 
nished occasion for ‘‘the present traffic in 
cures of souls,” and the other abuses which 
Canon Gore so bitterly denounces. 

The second volume in our list, Zhe 
Documents of the Hoexateuch, from the pen 
of another clergyman of our sprightly 
battalion of the Church Militant, is of a less 
practical character. One cannot look at this 
monument of industry and erudition with- 
out a smile at the imagined face of ‘J.” 
and “ P.”’ and “ E.,” and the other Hebrew 
gentlemen whose handiwork modern critical 
ingenuity has detected in the pages of the 
‘‘ Books of Moses,”’ as they recline upon 
Abraham’s bosom exceedingly astonied. 
For so remote from our own was the spirit 
of their time and nation, so rich was their 
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instinct of self-effacement, that their highest 
conception of duty towards the literature of 
their race would seem to have been—since 
they must produce—to bundle up their 
literary offspring into an indistinguishable 
pel with any other body’s book that lay 

dy, and to call the amalgam after the 
name of a third person (deceased, for the 
more effectual frustration of disclaimers). 
For the man in the ’bus—or in the hansom, 
for that matter—the results of critical re- 
search into the question of the authorshi 
of those six books, which the Pearsons an 
Butlers and Paleys were content placidly 
to accept as the occasional literary output 
of Moses and his successor, amount briefly 
to this: that they were not written by 
Moses and Joshua; that it is impossible to 
say precisely by whom they were written, 
or who was their final redactor; but.that 
the various writers who embroidered upon 
a thread of primitive written tradition were 
men of different ages and diverse pre- 
possessions, having various conceptions of 
the Hebrew deity, and serving mutuall. 
antagonistic interests. Among Engli 
scholars who have devoted themselves to 
the exploration of these mysteries, few are 
of more account than Mr. Addis; and it is 
with the deeper gratification that we read, 
in we conclusion of his preface, these 
words: 


‘“*, . . I may, perhaps, be allowed to express 
my deepening conviction that Israel was the 
subject of a Divine guidance, in the strictest 
sense supernatural and unique, till He came 
to whom the law and the prophets alike bear 
witness, and who is the ‘express image of His 
Father’s glory.’ ” 


The recent publication of Monsignor 
Ward’s Life of Cardinal Wiseman makes the 
present moment appropriate for the publica- 
tion of excerpts from his literary remains. 
Their author is an engaging personality. He 
is a gem of many facets. To the ecclesiastic- 
ally minded he is, of course, precious as a 
great priest. He was an antiquary and 
archeologist to boot, and a linguist of extra- 
ordinary parts; in his way he was a wit; he 
measured seventy-six inches ; and he inspired 
Browning with the idea of an immortal 
satire. Even to the carnal he is endeared by 
the ‘‘lobster-salad side” of him. And there 
are motives more than sufficient to justify 
Mr. Bridgett, of the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer, in this enterprise of 
his. The passages are classified under five 
headings: Polemical, Doctrinal, Moral, 
Devotional, Miscellaneous. In turning the 
leaves a passage starts up to the eye quite 
characteristic of the man, who was so many 
other things and a Catholic priest: a plea 
for that — seemingly — most lifeless and 
mechanical of Catholic devotions, the rosary : 


“We are told by Goethe that he trained him- 
self to loxk at objects with the eyes of the 
great artists, so that in a group he could dis- 
cern what characteristics Raffaelle, or Guercino, 
or Michael Angelo would tively have 
seized ; and a landscape he would contemplate 
according as Claude, or Salvator Rosa, or 
Poussin would have done, each drawing from it 
a different picture, though all true representa- 
tions. And so surely, if one would wish to 
contemplate the tender scene of our Lord’s 
Nativity, one would gaze upon it through the 
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eyes of those poor but happy shepherds who 
witnessed it, and try to feel and adore, humbly, 
lovingly, as they must have done; or one may 
approach it in the train of the Eastern kings, 
and, with more distant veneration, offer up 
such gifts as God has granted us.” 


The passage, a fragment of a fragment, 
shows the writer as he was—a man of 
wide culture and artistic sympathies, in 
whom these accomplishments were subordi- 
nated to the dogmas of the Church, and 
disciplined to be the handmaids of faith. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Memoirs of Alexander Gardner, Colonel of 
Artillery in the Service of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, Edited by Major Hugh Pearse, 
with an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart. (William Blackwood & 
Sons. ) 

‘‘He walked into Cooper’s reception room 
one morning, a most peculiar and iki 
spear clothed from head to foot in coat 
and trousers of the 79th tartan, but fashioned 
by a native tailor. Even his pugri was of tartan, 
and it was adorned with the egret’s plume, only 
allowed to persons of high rank.” 


Thus wrote Captain Segrave concerning the 
subject of this volume, Colonel Alexander 
Gardner; and thus does he appear in the 
frontispiece to the volume. It is a stroke 
of publishing genius to present that portrait 
on the threshold of the book; for never 
surely did modern man have a more remark- 
able presentment, or one more likely to 
tempt the most indifferent to read about 
him. Astrongly marked face, of undoubted 
Scottish type, with a big beard swept apart 
in two swathes, Sikh fashion, and with a 
Sikh turban of tartan stuff, beneath which 
burn a pair of quick, fierce eyes : such is the 
a egos from the frontispiece, and such 
Colonel Gardner appeared, at about ninety 

ears of age, when English visitors made 

is acquaintance in the early seventies in 
his retirement in the Vale of Kashmir. 

Alexander Gardner was a Scot by origin, 
an American by birth, being the son of a 
Scottish surgeon, who emigrated to the 
shores of Lake Superior, and who took part 
in the War of Independence. At a fairly 
impressionable age he spent some years in 
Tedland, which accounted for the thick 
brogue with which he spoke English in 
India; in his early manhood he ventured 
into Russia, but by an accident lost the 
opportunity of service there ; he then crossed 
the Caspian and entered upon a career of 
wild and astonishing adventure in those 
regions of Central Asia which the Russians 
have recently won, and thus spent some 
dozen years 


‘** amidst ambuscades,’ as Sir Richard Temple 
well says in his Introduction, ‘fierce reprisals, 
hairbreadth escapes, alternations between brief 
plenty and long fasting—amidst episodes some- 
times of brutality and cruelty well-nigh incon- 
ceivable, at other times of hearty charity and 
fidelity unto death.’”’ 


He “took service”? with Habibulla Khan, 
the chivalrous opponent in Afghanistan of 
the great Dost Mohammed, and finally 
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assed into the Panjab, where he served the 
amous Ranjit Singh, “ the Liou of Lahore,” 
as colonel of artillery, and only put up his 
sword when the Sikh power went how 
before the English. It is a most varied, 
remarkable, and, in its way, heroic history ; 
and nothing of the kind, of so much interest, 
and with so much of the glamour of 
romance, has been published for many a 
long year. 

Colonel Gardner himself wrote in tolerable 
detail the history of his wanderings and his 
wars, aud some parts of them have for years 
been known to Anglo-Indian officers; but 
much of what he wrote has been lost by 
various accidents (which are explained in 
this volume), and this book is but the 
clever piecing together by Major Pearse 
of the remains of Gardner’s own narrative, 
although nowhere does the Major tell 
us how so much was recovered. The 
loss of so much is all the more to be re- 
gretted, because Gardner evidently wrote so 
very well, and with an uncommon vigour 
and picturesqueness. Here, for instance, 
are some typical sentences : 


“In the old age of the Maharaja [Ranjit 
Singh] there’ was a nm whom he especially 
took into favour, and whom he loved like a son 
from his birth. . . . Now Kharrak Singh was 
a blockhead, and a slave to opium. ... The 
character of Gulab Singh in the early days of 
his power was one of the most repulsive it is 
possible to imagine. ... To turn to smaller 
traits: he is an eater of opium, he tells long 
stories, offers little, promises less, but keeps his 
word ; has a good memory, and is free and 
humorous with even the lowest and poorest 
class of his subjects. The partaker and com- 
panion of their toils and labours, seeming to be 
their diligent and careful instructor and father, 
their intimate village brother, their free, jocose 
neighbour, their constant visitor ; yet, with all 
this, in reality a very leach, sucking their life’s 
blood, the shameless trader of their sons and 
daughters, the would-be great merchant of the 
East, the very jack-of-all-trades, the usurer, the 
turnpenny, the briber, and the bribed. With 
all this, he must be accounted the very best of 
soldiers.” 

It is impossible in the space at our dis- 

sal to give examples of the variety of 
incident in the narrative, of which there is 
sufficient—dramatic, descriptive, picturesque 
—to furnish forth a dozen stories of adven- 
ture. There is the story of the Hermit’s 
Ruby among the Kirghiz Tartars : 

“On examining the gem I found a small 

Zoroastrian altar cut in high relief on the 
centre of the oblong face of the stone, and round 
the altar a double cordon of letters of the same 
kind of characters as appear on the Scytho- 
Bactrian coins which are found about Balkh, 
Bokhara, &c. The stone was very valuable, 
from 150 to 200 carats in weight—a pure, 
lustrous gem.” 
Then there are his speculation concerning 
the Golden Fleece of Greek fable, his account 
of his astonishing journey through Chitral 
(the points of which, long doubted, have been 
recently confirmed by Sir George Robertson), 
his lovely story of a race for a wife, and his 
own love-story with its tragic end : 


‘‘There lay four mangled corpses—my wife, 
my boy, and two little eunuch youths. I had 
left them all thoughtless and happy but five 
days before. The bodies had been decently 
covered up by the faithful mullah, but the right 
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hand of the hapless young mother could be 
seen, and clenched in it the reeking katar with 
which she had stabbed herself to the heart ”— 


to save herself from the Afghans of Dost 
Mohammed; for it was early in Gardner’s 
career, when he served with Habibulla 
Khan, that the love of his life came to 
him. These are but a few of the points 
of romance and intrepidity with which the 
volume bristles; and Sir Richard Temple 
may well commend it to ‘‘the attention of 
our rising manhood in the British Isles.” 
For, though Colonel Gardner’s wonderful 
story relates 


‘““not to the British dominions nor to the 
British Service, it shows what men of British 
race can do under the stress of trial and suffer- 
ing. It iilustrates that self-contained spirit of 
adventure in individuals which has done much 
towards founding the British Empire, and may 
yet help in extending that Empire in all quarters 
of the globe.” 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Bible of St. Mark. By Alexander 
Robertson, D.D. (George Allen.) 


HE Bible of St. Mark; that is to say, 
fh St. Mark’s Church itself, ‘the Altar 
and the Throne of Venice”; or, more pre- 
cisely, the wonderful series of carvings and 
mosaics which make the unique church of the 
Doges an epitome of Scriptural narrative and 
a wonder of the world. Dr. Robertson has 
made it his labour of love to interpret, in the 
spirit of a devout Ruskinian, the meaning 
of these mosaics and carvings from begin- 
ning to end, their symbolism, their illustra- 
tive intention as a typical monument of 
mediseval religion. From this side, almost 
entirely, he approaches his task, having the 
least possible to say of the mosaics as art, 
everything to say of them as devotion, the 
expression of Christian doctrine and Chris- 
tian narrative. Colour and form are nothing 
to him—let us say, rather, he takes them for 
granted, in hiscomplete pre-occupation with 
the message, the idea conveyed by their 
means. The book, then, has its obvious and 
far-reaching defects; nevertheless, within 
its limitations, it is of real value, written with 
genuine and full historical learning, and in 
a, spirit of patient, minute, and reasonable 
interpretation. Reasonable, indeed, Dr. 
Robertson is in a high degree. You will 
not find in his work the radiant personality 
shining through such books as Mornings 
in Florence, which we may presume 
served him as models, but, at the same 
time, you will not find the irrelevancies, 
the prejudices, the perversities, which at 
times make Mornings in Florence and its 
fellows more irritating than helpful. Push- 
ing his metaphor rather tediously, Dr. 
Robertson divides the volume into three 
sections, which he calls, respectively, ‘‘ The 
Title-page,” ‘The Old Testament,” and 
“The New Testament,” and under these 
heads he examines in the minutest detail the 
ornamentation of the facade, of the atrium, 


and of the interior of the church. He has critics of the Verderers, of whom he is, 
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heen sc thorough, that the result proves 
rather bulky for the purposes of the 
traveller, who might wish to use it as a 
handbook on the spot; for the stay-at-home 
student its value is greatly increased by 
eighty-two admirable illustrations from 
photographs by Signor Naya, of Venice. 
ome of Dr. Robertson’s readings of in- 
scriptions in the church puzzle us somewhat. 
What, for instance, can 


‘* Quis fractio portis, spoliat me campis fortis!” 


mean? And how can it make an hexameter? 
Conjecturally, we emend— 


‘Quis fractis portis spoliat me campio fortis?” 


The World Beautiful. Third Series. 
Lilian Whiting. (Sampson Low.) 


Miss Wuittne repeats herself continually, 
and her echoes (of Emerson and Maeterlinck) 
would excite the envy of a Swiss echo 
merchant; yet she holds her readers, for she 
writes with verve and conviction. As in her 
first series of essays, which we reviewed two 
years ago, Miss Whiting insists on the 
importance of awaking and using the psychic 
powers. A man, she repeats, must discern 
the force and direction of the Divine energy 
within him, and then abandon himself to 
its mighty current. In such passages as 
the following we have Miss Whiting’s recipe 
for success in one of the many forms in 
which she expresses it : 


By 


‘*More and more can each one learn to carry 
on the affairs of life by thought rather than by 
action. It is using the electric motor rather 
than an ox team. It is bringing the swift, 
sudden, resistless potency rather than the slow, 
clumsy effort. When the Apostle says: ‘If 
there be love, charity, think on these things’, he 
offers a philosophic principle. If one would 
accomplish any specific result, think on it. 
Build it in the astral, construct it in the 
ethereal world, and it will take form in the 
outer world. 

The most favourable time for auto-suggestion 
to work is at night. Before one goes into the 
unconscious state of sleep, press the suggestions 
upon the psychic self. They will work outward 
the next day. The law of success is in discernin, 
the psychic and magnetic currents and working 
in accord with them; for then do all the 
stars in their courses fight for the achievement, 
and the pone effort is supported by the 
polarity of the universe.” 


But let Master Pliable note that “a diet of 
fruits and grains gives infinitely more of this 
exhilaration and pure energy than one of 
meats, vegetables, and pastry.”” The book 
is informed by a very earnest spirit; but we 
wish that Miss Whiting would put her 
cardinal message into a single book. We 
shall turn rather wearied eyes on a “ Fourth 
Series.” The ‘ world beautiful” should be 
a compact world. 


Epping Forest. By Edward North Buxton. 
raed edition, revised. (Edward Stan- 
ord.) 


THE interesting feature of the new edition 
of Mr. Buxton’s Epping Forest is an added 
chapter on the management of the Forest. 
Here Mr. Buxton replies to the numerous 
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one, by setting forth the principles on 
which he considers they ought to act and 
do act. Four things, he says, should be 
considered: (I) Variety; (2) Preservation 
of natural features; (3) Restoration of a 
natural aspect where this has been inter- 
fered with in the past; (4) Reproduction 
with a view to the future. The charming 
variety of feature which Epping Forest can 
boast is due to the fact that the various 
manors of the district have beon under 
distinct management in the past, while the 
natural differences of soil, aspect, and 
degrees of moisture are very marked. Thus 
in the Lower Forest, beyond Epping, a 
heavy and wet soil favours the growth of 
ollard hornbeams, of which trees there is a 

e display, while in Epping Thicks the soil 
is drained by deep little valleys and holly 
flourishes on the ridges thus formed. Mr. 
Buxton would go as far in the way of 
preserving natural features as the most 
jealous lover of the Forest would desire.: 
He would let the trees sow their own seed, 
and the saplings come up as they could; 
and he holds that fallen trees should be 
allowed to lie. The measures now being 
taken for the preservation of the Forest 
birds seem to be efficient, but Mr. Buxton 
bemoans the loss of flora. ‘I have seen 
the primroses ruthlessly eradicated, till there 
is scarcely a plant left between Epping and 
London. There is one area where they 
remain, but,” adds Mr. Buxton, ‘‘let a 
watchful eye be kept on the Primrose 
League.” This chapter is a welcome addi- 
ee to an excellent, pocket-handy guide- 
ook, 


Forgotten Truths. Selections from the 
Speeches and Writings of Edmund Burke, 
with a Biographical Sketch, collated by 
T. Dundas Pillans. (Liberty Review Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


Tue contents of this slim volume are selected 
with the purpose, mainly, of discrediting 
the “ Petes, Wills, Bens, and Toms” of our 
own democratic movement. Whether Burke 
would have handled that movement quite in 


| the same spirit as that in which he attacked 


the French revolutionary rabble we may 
doubt ; but Mr. Pillans has made a valuable 
selection anyway, and we may hope that his 
little book will individualise Burke to many 
to whom hitherto he has been but the 
shadow of a name. Here are certain 
apophthegms, appropriate enough to our 
own day: 


‘‘War is a situation which sets in its full 
light the value of the hearts of a people. 

Interested timidity disgraces as much in the 
Cabinet as personal timidity does in the field, 
but timidity with regard to the well-being of 
our country is heroic virtue. . 

Virtue will catch, as well as vice, by contact. 

Nothing in progressjon can rest on its original 
plan. We may as well think of rocking a 
grown man in the cradle of an infant. 

It is ordained in the eternal constitution of 
things that men of intemperate minds cannot 
be free. Their passions forge their fetters. 

Men little think how immorally they act in 
Pio | meddling with what they do not under- 
stand. 

The credulity of dupes is as inexhaustible as 
the invention of knaves.” 
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THe House or Hippen Treasure. By Maxwe.y Gray. 


This story, by the author of Zhe Silence of Dean Maitland, centres 
in an old mansion of many memories. ‘Ghosts it possessed in 
abundance, according to Barling folk, who unanimously decided to 
avoid it after dark.” Little Maurice Bertram, who is a guest from 
the Parsonage to the Old House, asks Miss Dorrien: ‘Is it true vat 
vere’s great heaps of gold under ve house? And did Oliver Crom- 
well frow the keys of the Secret Chamber away? And who sleeps 
in ve Tapestry Room? And vill you marry me when I’m grown 
by a ” The story answers these and many other questions. 
(Heinemann. 367 pp. 6s.) 


Tue YeLLow Dancer. By M. P. Snare. 


Another contribution to prophetic fiction. Mr. Shiel tells how 
Yen How, a Chinese statesman of Western training, first conceded 
at tracts of China to the principal European Powers, and then, 
aving set them fighting among each other, poured a ravagin 
yellow army into Europe to take possession thereof. All is we 
until John Hardy, an English sailor, enters the fight, and by 
superb naval adroitness completely sweeps the Chinese from the 
seas. Several naval battles are described with much thrilling 
minuteness, and there is also a detailed account of China’s pleasant 
treatment of its prisoners. (Grant Richards. 348 pp. és.) 


Wives in EXI1e. By Wuuum Sxarp. 


A gay story of two wives who temporarily shake off the shackles 
of married life and go yachting, to be chased by their husbands. 
Adventures, storms, tremors, and rapture. A pretty extravaganza, 
with much bright dialogue. The story is dedicated to Mr. George 
Meredith, and bears, as its motto, ‘‘No woman had done it yet,” 
from The Amazing Marriage, (Grant Richards. 343 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Para Papers, anv Some Stories. By R. 8. Warren Bet. 


A very pleasant paper-backed book for reading under a tree. 
‘‘Papa” was delineated in the Pall Mall Gazette, and his 
weaknesses and eccentricities, as drawn by his daughter, are not 
less amusing in volume form. At Christmas “ we all club together 
and give papa something very nice; but the best thing of all is to 
see papa open the packet marked ‘Papa, from Mamma,’ and to 
see papa kiss mamma for it. That is the best of all, because when 
people have been married as long as papa and mamma have they 

on’t very often kiss each other, do they, dear Mr. Editor?” 
(Grant Richards. 200 pp. 1s. 6d.) 


Jason Epwarns, anp A Litrte Norsx. By Hamu Garvanp. 


North American life in two stories. The first tells in a bright, 
brave fashion of the rise of Walter Reeves, a young New 
Englander, in Boston journalism, and his love for Alice Jason. 
When Reeves applies for his first post on a paper and the editor 
says ‘‘No,” he thus replies: ‘‘ Exactly. Knew you'd say just that. 
Now I want you to look at me hard—so you'll know me again.” 
Dagget looked at him in astonishment, his grey eyes getting big 
and round. ‘What the devil do I care how you look?” ‘ Because 
I may be sitting in your place before five years are up. Here’s 
my card. I’m green, but I ain’t a salad!” These stories are full 
of the observation of certain phases of American life which 
characterised the author’s last book, Wayside Courtships. (W. 
Thacker & Co. 366 pp. 6s.) 


Marrna anv I, By R. Anno. 


' Becenes of Suburban Life,’”’ by the author of We Three and 
Troddles. In the preface, dedicated to all who live in Suburbia, Mr. 


Andom remarks: ‘There are lots of good men and women in the 
world who could live out their lives of simple usefulness just as 
well if it [Martha and I] had never been penned, or, at least, if 
they never read it. But it is a dangerous experiment, and my 
advice to you is not to try it. Just take advantage of my pub- 
lisher’s offer and come—cash in hand—singly, and in dozens, hy 
tens, by hundreds, by thousands!”” Mr. Andom, you perceive, is a 
funny man. Among the subjects on which he dilates are ‘‘ Tuckle- 
bury’s ‘topper,’’’ the ‘‘ Cussedness of inanimate things generally 
and of Bedeteaie in particular,” and ‘Sloper’s Island.” Mr. 
Andom calls a doctor a ‘‘medieo.” The book is badly illustrated. 
(Jarrold & Sons. 256pp. 3s. 6d.) 


In roe Sarcasso Sza. By Tnomas A. JANnvIER. 


A tale of sea adventure told in the first person by a youth who 
pays a West Coast (America) captain to take him to Loango in the 
Golden Hind. On his refusal to join in the captain’s slave-carrying 
enterprise, he is pitched overboard near the sea-weedy wilderness 
of waters known as the Sargasso Sea. His adventures are such as 
Poe would have enjoyed, and the writer presents vivid pictures of 
hundreds of congested wrecks huddled together in those lonely 
waters. (Harper & Brothers. 293 pp. 6s.) 


UMBANDINE. By ALexanver Davis. 


A romance of Swaziland, in which the writer has endeavoured 
“to delineate to the more ‘ stay-at-home’ public the life and senti- 
ments of the Kaffirs of South Africa. The springs that have set in 
motion . . . the Zulu and Matabele Wars, the rising of Dinizulu 
after Zululand became settled, and the recent Matabele Rebellion, 
are laid bare to the historian, and may be found of interest to the 
reader.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 239 pp. 6s.) 


NortHern GLEAMs. By W. Foxpyce Ciark. 


In these tales of the Shetland Islands the demand made on the 
reader’s tolerance of dialect exceeds anything. Thus, at random : 
‘“*Whin da moarnin’ cam, da elta haed worn aff 0’ Robbie; an’ he 
begood ta faer ’at his nicht’s wark wid be heard tell 0’; bit whin 
he fan ’at da only damage dune wis a lump ipo Davie’s heid, a bit 
o’ a burn ipo ane o’ Janey’s haunds, an’ a holl ipo da byre riif, he 
braeth’d freely ageen.” But the stories are evidently sincere work, 
and they are published in remote Lerwick. (T. and J. Manson. 
172 pp.) 

Hixpa. By Hartey Ropnry. 

This story is labelled ‘‘A Study in Passion,” for no sufficient 
reason. We observe that the action is in London, and tha 
East-end missions are introduced, and that Charlie Palmer cuts out 
Sir George Blinkins in the affections of Lady Hilda Huntingbox. 
Hilda discovers that the East-end of London is not “a gigantic 
slum full of tipsy blackguards,” which was clever of her. (Digby, 
Long & Co. 203 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

MEmorigs oF THE SuMMER SEA. By Variovs Writers. 

For Margate pier-head consumption. (Castle, Lamb, & Storr. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Ezekiol’s Sin: a@ Cornish Romance. By J. H. Pearce. 
(Heinemann. ) 


EzExIEL was a Cornish “‘crabber ’—an old crabber, who had never 
had any luck; and there were his two daughters at home to whom 
he must always be denying their wistful requests : 


‘For a minute or two Ezekiel, with his eyes glittering strangely, 
peered over the edgo of the boat into the water. As he did so, under tke 
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bronze of its wind-and-sun tan his bearded face seemed to grow almost 
wan, as if with a strange half-terrified sadness. And, meanwhile, there 
drew near to it, at the end of the lines, another pallid face, a face bearded 
like his own, but with eyes that stared persistently and yet were blank 
as stones.” 


From the body he took a belt, Eighty-five sovereigns were in it. 
With a share of them Drusilla, his elder daughter, cleared her path 
to matrimony. She was a handsome warm-blooded young woman 
of six and twenty, whom fate had kept always upon the hither side 
of matronly dignity. Joe was a poor sort of ‘‘shiner,” but she had 
come to look upon him as her last chance. 


‘‘, . . In sheer ration ... Drusilla put the question to him, 
‘ why ee we two make a match of it, same as awthers—what do ’ee 
say, Joe?’ 
‘ Caan’t afford it—tha’s a fact!’ replied Joe, concerned in spite of him- 
nt ‘No good thinkin’ o’ things like that with not a penny in me 
pocket.’ ” 


Upon Drusilla’s confiding to him that the means for furnishing a 
house were to be had from her father, the matter was settled ; and 
the unpleasant tale of her disillusionment, of her husband’s neglect 
and insults, and of her siege by her first shiner, the miller, runs 
through the rest of the book. Side by side with Drusilla’s love 
story trips the | aka tale of Morvenna, her younger sister. But 
the mournful re of the conscience-baited crabber is never quite 
lost sight of. His bad luck grows worse, his form becomes bowed, 
his beard turns white and thin; and his distress is augmented by 
the jeering persecution of an uncanny little creature, “Tom 


the hangman,’”’ who, comer witnessed the crime through a 
spy-glass, tortures the appy man with his hints, and 
finally shares with Joe the b of the booty. Not that this 


evil genius, by the way, isa very successful attempt. He comes 
in far too pat, with the injudicious persistency of a Greek 
chorus. If ever anyone has a confidence to impart to another, 
you may be sure Tom will be behind the nearest bush to over-hear 
it, and, generally, that if mischief is to be done Tom will be busy 
about it. And his grimacing and his fiddling do not make him in 
the least impressive: he is just a grotesque marionette. One has 
not even any satisfaction in seeing him outwitted by Morvenna’s 
virtuous schoolmaster in the matter of the hush-money. 

Well, there you have the outline of the book. Its style shows 
signe of diligence (we never saw a page quite so dazzling with 
colons and parentheses), and the touches descriptive of fisher life in 
Cornwall give an impression of authenticity; so that, if not a work 
of genius, it stands a grade above mediocrity. 


* * s * 


The Admiral: a Romance of Nelson tn the Year of the Nile. 
Douglas Sladen. (Hutchinson.) 


TruTH may be stranger than fiction, but is not half so interesting ; 
and the popular hero may hardly survive in the popular mind 
beyond the term of his own generation on the bare record of the 
Gazette. Mr. Douglas Sladen has undertaken to furbish up the 
Nelson cultus by making him the centre of a popular romance. 
But it is less as the greatest of sea-captains that he figures in these 
well-written pages than as the lover of the resplendent Emma. The 
tale proceeds from the pen of one of Nelson’s captains, who, in the 
days of the Battle of the Nile, which is described with much spirit, 
was a midshipman— Tubby,” his unassuming style. To him in his 
old age were brought, by one who had received them from Lady 
Hamilton, certain volumes of Nelson’s journal which till that 
moment had never come to light. They contain Lord Nelson’s own 
account of his gradual enslavement, and constitute at the same 
time his apologia for the breach of the —— which commandment 
is’t they break ? 


‘“¢T was a villain [Nelson writes in the hypothetical journal]. But 
ae now that I come to look back on it, with the steady gaze of matured 
ove, I cannot but think that this villainy is a villainy invented of man— 
if it were not ordained for his eternal punishment when he was driven 
out of the Garden. . . . As with a man who has felt the imperious call 
of sleep, so it is with the man who has felt the imperious call of love. 
To some men it comes late: I have lived forty years without it; but now 
that it has come, though I know I must be a villain, I feel as if love 
were as much a part of my human nature as sleep, and I feel that life is 


By 


a great, lovely, glorious ar and that life with love is like winning a 
victory in which you do not let one ship escape.” 


The scene is laid at the Court of Naples, and Lady Hamilton— 
that “dimond of the purest watter and the finest creature upon 
hearth ’—appears in the hey-day of her beauty and success. In his 
rendering of the lovely woman, Mr. Sladen has his best success. 
You see her a creature of exuberant vitality, frail, but no mere 
wanton, giving herself generously in the abandonment of hero- 
worship. And in giving her credit for the services which, in a later 
day, she believed herself to have rendered to her country, and for 
the losses she claimed to have suffered in its cause, the author, in 
spite of the results of later and dispassionate inquiry, commits no 
artistic error: ‘‘ Tubby” certainly no reason to doubt. Inter- 
woven with the principal motive is a charming love-story, built 
upon a traditional prophecy of evil to betide the last of an ancient 
race on account of a pale stranger from the North. The heroine, 
the Princess of Favara, to whom a glittering British lieutenant is 
devoted, gives her heart unasked to the Admiral; and the end is 
tragic. The setting of the whole story, the verisimilitude of the 
local colour, and the glowing presentment of Lady Hamilton bear 
witness to diligent research and unspared pains. Mr. Sladen’s 
book exhales the spirit of romance. 


* s * * 
The Wheel of God. By George Egerton. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tuts, the first long novel that George Egerton has produced, 
strikes a note of reaction rather than of revolt, and so far as it 
teaches anything, teaches that a woman “cares more about being 
loved than she does for all the triumphs of science or legislation 
or morals.” Take the following scene from the end of the book. 
Mary, the heroine, who has killed off two husbands and is still 
seeking for the love that shall satisfy her, is at a ladies’ club 
known as the ‘“Sappers.” ‘John Morton,” a lady novelist, is the 
speaker : 

“© Love, love, love,’ continued the little woman, ‘is just what she 
craves for from her cradle to her coffin; the need of it is the pivot to her 
whole existence: she never gets enough of it—from the right man. 
The tragedy comes when ae har pend to be 8 monogamic woman—oh, 
there are plenty of polygamic ones knocking round—and she won’t 
realise that no whole, natural man is congenitally built that way. 
Cultivate it! Why should he? The bane of our age is the mixture— 
spoilt daddy and spoilt mammy! A fleeting dimple, a swing of hip, is 
more potent than the best stocked cranium in Europe. Unadulterated 
femininity is a deadly weapon, if wisely directed, against the male.” 


This was the philosophy which M gathered from her 
experiences in Dublin, in London, and in New York, while trying 
to earn a living. She married twice—firstly a consumptive adven- 
turer, who dies on the next page, and secondly a dreadful doctor. 
Why in women’s novels do women with crystal souls marry 
dreadful doctors with nice complexions, a taste for whisky, and no 
moral sense? And then at the end Mary gives up this quest of 
the golden boy, goes down by the Baker-street line to Chalfont- 
road, where “John Morton’? and some other earnest ladies have 
cottages; ‘her heart seemed to grow hot within her, and to burn 
out the last atom of self; and she hastened down the slope with 
eager steps to where the women were calling in the gloom.” Not 
a happy ending. But we meet some amusing characters en route, 
notably Mary’s father, the irresponsible Irishman, and the two 
Lambeth doctors who get drunk alternately and are gentlemen at 
eo “George Egerton” is often absurd, but she is never very 


* * * * 


John Burnet of Barns. By John Buchan. 
(John Lane.) 


We have read John Burnet of Barns with a good deal of pleasure 
and distinct admiration for the industry and the patriotism of the 
writer. Of all the Scotch—Scots—Scottish—we never can get it 
right—who ever drank to Burns, Mr. Buchan is about the most so. 
You get him away to the low countries for a month or so, but he is 
not really happy until he sets foot once more among peat-mosses, 
clachans and whaups. His period is the end of the seventeenth 
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century, when times were stirring and swordsmen skilful and ready 
with the blade. As a work of art, his book is disjointed and 
loosely hung together. Mr. Buchan is too fond of digressions, but 
his style is good, and he has an eye for the picturesque. There is 
an atmosphere of life and action about the whole thing which some 
will reli One cannot, indeed, get up a great affection for the 
hero, whose constant good fortune in a tight place becomes rather 
irritating. And the one woman is kept rather in the background. 
In fact, the serene way in which John Burnet takes his amours and 
his readiness to lay them aside when an adventure is in the wind 
are rather amusing, though of course very proper from an under- 
Soares The most taking character is John's servant, Nicholas 

lenderleith, one of faithful heart and quick wits, good alike at 
fighting and at cooking. His cutstne should surely make any 
Caledonian mouth water : 


es ‘Oh, your honour, I am ready for a’ thing,’ said Nicol; ‘ sheep’s 
head singit to a thocht, cockyleaky and a’ kind of soup, and mutton in 
half-a-dozen different ways, no to speak o’ sic trifles as confections. I 
can cook ye the flesh o’ the red deer and the troots frae the burn, forbye 
haggis and brose, partum pies and rizzard haddies, crappit-heids and 
scate-rumples, nowt’s feet, kebbucks, soaps: and skink. Then I can 
wark wi’ c and carlings, rifarts, and syboes, farles, fadges, and 
binnocks, drammock, brochen, and powsowdie.’ ” 


Somewhat abruptly the story ends. Was Mr. John Buchan 
gotting a little tired of Mr. John Burnet? At any rate, the hero 
marries the faithful Marjory and settles down, while Nicol Plender- 
leith betakes himself to the congenial life of a vagrant on the hills. 


SYMPATHETIO CRITICISM. 


Ong may say in a general way, writes Mr. John Burroughs in the 
last number of the Chap Book, that there always have been, and 
probably always will be, two kinds of critics—those who judge a 
work from the outside, according to fixed standards and in an 
absolutely authoritative manner, and those who appraise it from the 
inside, according to its own principle of being, seeking to penetrate 
it, to comprehend it, to possess themselves of its point of view; or 
judicial critics, and what we may call sympathetic critics. Litera- 
ture is indebted to both these methods; but in a scientific, 
democratic age like ours, the tendency seems towards the more 
sympathetic form. Goethe said that a loving interest in the person 
and the works of an author, amounting to a certain one-sided 
enthusiasm, alone led to reality in criticism ; all else was vanity. . . . 
I suppose that to get at the true inwardness of any imaginative 
work we must read it as far as possible in its own spirit, and that 
if it does not engraft and increase its own spirit upon us, then it is 
feeble and may easily be brushed aside. 

Criticism, which has for its object the discovery of new talent, 
and, in Sainte-Beuve’s words, to “apportion to each kind of 
greatness its due influence and superiority,” is one thing; and 
criticism, the object of which is to uphold and enforce the tite ary 
tradition, is quite another. Consciously or unconsciously, when 
the trained reader opens a new book he is under the influence of 
one or the other of these notions—either he submits himself to it 
disinterestedly, intent only upon seizing and appreciating its 
characteristic quality, or he comes prep with certain rules and 
standards upon which his taste has been formed. In other words, 
he comes to the new work simply as a man, a human being seeking 
edification, or he comes lated in some professional authority, 
seeking judgment. 

There is reason, therefore, in the contention of a Chicago college 
professor, that we should not bring to a poet like Whitman the 
same critical temper that we bring to Milton. Milton is founded 
upon the literary tradition; he planned his work after the classic 
models, Whitman brushed them aside, at least as to form, and 
found the tradition of his own land and ours sufficient. If we come 
to Shakespeare with the classic tradition in mind, where are we? 
Voltaire came to him in this temper, and he found him less a poet 
than Addison; he was a drunken savage. He read him through 
Racini and Corneille, and found him far less than either of these. 

Our best reading is a search for the excellent; but what is the 
excellent? Each may be excellent after its kind, but kinds differ. 
There is one excellence of Arnold and Milton and the classic school, 


and another excellence of Shak and Wordsworth and Burns 
and Pope and Whitman, or of the romantic and democratic school. 
The critic is to hold a work up to its own ideal or standard. Of the 
perfect vor or the works an aim at FB cecerent at aap 
8 etry of proportion, aj ing to us ugh the cunning o 

their form, cheno, strunhive, detatla ornamentation, &c., we make 
a different demand from the one we make for a primitive, unique, 
individual utterance, or expression of personality like Leaves of 
Grass, in which the end is not form, but life; not perfection, but 
suggestion; not intellect, but character; not beauty, but power; 
not carving, or sculpture, or architecture, but the building of a 
man. It is no doubt a great loss to be compelled to read 
any work of literary art in a conscious critical mood, be- 
cause the purely intellectual interest in such a work which 
criticism demands is far less satisfying than our esthetic 
interest. The mood in which we enjoy a poem is analogous 
to that in which it was conceived. We have here the reason why 
the professional reviewer is so apt to miss the characteristic quality 
of the new book, and why the readers of great publishing houses 
make so many mistakes. They call into play a conscious mental 
force that is inimical to the emotional mood in which the work had 
its rise: what was love in the poet becomes a pale intellectual 
reflection in the critic. 

Love must come first, or there can be no true criticism ; the 
intellectual process must follow and be begotten by an emotional 
process. Indeed, criticism is an afterthought ; it is such an account 
as we can give of the experience we have had in private communion 
with the subject of it. ... : 

The critical spirit is always a bar to the enjoyment or under- 
standing of a poet,.when it has hardened into fixed standards. 
One then has a poetical creed, as he has a political or 
religious creed, and this creed is likely to stand between 
him and the appreciation of a new poetic type. Macaulay 
thought Leigh Hunt was barred from appreciating his Lays of 
Ancient Rome by his poetical creed, which may have Beat the case. 
Jeffreys was no doubt barred from appreciating Wordsworth by 
his pocues! creed. It was Byron’s poetical creed that led him to 
rank Pope so highly. A critic who holds to one of the conflicting 
creeds about fiction, either that it should be realistic or romantic, 
will not do justice to the other type. If Tolstoi is his ideal, he will 
set little value on Scott; or if he exalts Hawthorne, he will depre- 
ciate Howells. What the disinterested observer demands is the 
best possible work of each after his kind. Or, if he is to compare 
and appraise the two kinds, then I think that without doubt that 
his conclusion will be that the realistic novel is the later, maturer 

wth, more in keeping with the modern demand for reality in all 
fields, and that the romantic belongs more to the world of childish 
things, which we are fast leaving behind us. 

Our particular predilections in literature must, no doubt, be care- 
fully watched. There is danger in personal sbeornien in an author 
—danger to our intellectual freedom. One would not feel for a 
poet the absorbing and exclusive love that the lover feels for his 
mistress, because one would rather have the whole of literature for 
his domain. One would rather admire Rabelais with Sainte-Beuve, 
as a Homeric buffoon, than be a real ‘“ pantagruelist devotee,” who 
finds a flavour even in “ the dregs of Master Frangois’s cask” that he 
prefers to all others. The French have a name for this vice— 
engouement—the fondness of the toper for his tipple, the appetite 
of the gormand for a particular dish. Arnold thought Carlyle’s 
criticism of Goethe savoured too much of engouement, and that little 
of it would stand. No doubt some of us, goaded on by the opposite 
vice in readers and critics, have been guilty of the same intemperate 
enthusiasm toward Whitman and Browning. To make a cult of 
either of these authors, or of any other, is to shut one’s self up in a 
part when the whole is open to him. The opposite vice, that of 
violent personal antipathy, is equally to be avoided in criticism. 
Probably Sainte-Beuve was guilty of this vice in his attitude 
toward Balzac; Scherer in his criticism of Béranger, and Landor in 
his dislike of Dante. One might also cite Emerson’s distaste for 
Poe and Shelley, and Arnold’s antipathy towards Victor Hugo’s 
poetry. Likes and dislikes in literature that are temperamental, 
that are like the attraction or repulsion of bodies in different 
electrical conditions, are hard to be avoided, but the trained reader 
may hope to overcome them. Taste is personal, but the intellect 
is, or should be, impersonal, and to he able to guide the former by 
the light of the latter is the signal triumph of criticism. 
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A SHAKESPEARIAN ALPHABET. Love ALL. 


A uttte book, entitled Zhe Shakespeare Reference-Book, just pub- 
lished by Mr. Elliot Stock, is made up of quotations from the plays | - r 
selected in accordance with his own taste by Mr. J. Stenson Webb. Under thy own life’s key : be check’d for silence, 
Following Mr. Webb’s alphabetical order, we pick the following : But never tax’d for speech. 

Apa Alls Well That Ends Well. 
Man’s Lire. 


And a man’s life’s no more than to say, One. 


Love all, trust a few, 
Do wrong to none: be able for thine enemy 
Rather in power, than use; and keep thy friend 


And Adam was a gardener. 
King Henry VI., Part II. 


Brieut Tunes. Hamlet. 


Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 


Nature’s Boox. 
In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 


So quick bright things come to confusion. Antony and Cleopatra. 


A Midsummer Nights Dream. Omission. 
Cee: Omission to do what is necessary 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry Seals a commission to a blank of danger. ; 
the grinding. Troilus and Cressida. 


Trotlus and Cressida. 
DEaTH. 


Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. 

Julius Cesar. 

Erzrnat Sizer. 


Secure from worldly chances and mishaps ! 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges ; * here are no storms, 
No noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 


Porr’s Eyer. 


The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 


and gives to airy nothing 


A local habitation and a Dame. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


QuARRELS. 
Thou! why thou {wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair 


more, or a hair less, in his beard, than thou hast. Thou 
wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, having no other 
reason but because thou hast hazel eyes; what eye, but 
such an eye, would spy out such a quarrel? Thy head 


* Murmurs of discontent. | 


Trtus Andronicus. 


Favtts. 


They say, best men are moulded out of faults, 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 
Measure for Measure. 


Goop NameE. 


Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 
Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis something—nothing ; 
*T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed. 
Othello. 


Ho tpays. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work. 


King Henry IV., Part I. 


Inn. 


Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn? 
King Henry IV., Part I. 


JEST. 


A jest’s npn lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it, never in the tongue 
Of him that makes it, 
Love’s Labour's Lost. 


Kivnes anp Micuriest Porentates. 


But kings and mightiest potentates must die, 
For that’s the end of human misery. 


King Henry VI, Part I. 


is as full of quarrels as an egg is full of meat. 


Romeo and Juliet. 
RoveGu-HEw. 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
Hamlet, 
SLEEP. 


Sleep, that knits up the ravell’d sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 


Macbeth. 
Tunas Won. 


Things won are done, joy’s soul lies in the doing. 
Trotlus and Cressida. 
Unsure. 
An habitation giddy and unsure 
Hath he, that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 
King Henry IV., Part II. 
VirtvE anp VIcE. 


Virtue itself turns vice, being misapplied ; 
And vice sometime’s by action dignified. 


Romeo and Juliet. 
War. 
The peace of heaven is theirs that lift their swords 
In such a just and charitable war. 
King John, 
ZEAL 


Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


King Henry VIII, 
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NOTES AND 


4 lhe late Mrs. Lynn Linton, although 
the author of a large number of novels, 
has of recent years been known more as a 
journalist than as a novelist. Week after 
week she produced an article on some social 
subject for the Queen, using her pen ever 
with unflagging spirit and vigour. Mrs. 
Linton had always something forcible and 
interesting to say, but an overriding suspicion 
of the unwomanly woman weakened much 
of her later work. For what she called the 
shrieking sisterhood Mrs. Linton kept the 
best of her extraordinary powers of invec- 
tive, and she pursued her bughear with 
admirable if wearisome pertinacity. Hence, 
to some extent, her Apdline in popularity as 
a writer. 


NEWS. 


In private life Mrs. Linton was the very 
antithesis of the mental picture formed of 
her by her readers. Instead of the em- 
bittered and scornful censor of the more 
revolutionary and ebullient of her sex, her 
visitors found a sweet and lovable old lady, 
enthroned smilingly in her chair, and famous 
in her home circle for exquisite examples of 
needlework. Young girls especially she 
was pleased to meet, and they could not 
have had a kinder, gentler, or more sym- 
pathetic friend. Whatever of gall she 

Mrs. Linton kept for her writings. 

life she was radiant and helpful. To 
those who knew her well her loss will be 
irreparable. 


’ AN anonymous elegist in the St. James's 
Gazette dwelt upon this side of Mrs. Linton’s 
nature. Thus: 


‘‘ The silvered hair and gentle form 


Touched with distinction’s nameless eal ; 


The greeting kind, soft glance and warm, 
Yet glance of steel. 3 


Know all whom controversies vex, 
Now that that lion heart is still ; 

She loved and battled for her sex, 
Fighting their ill. 

The halt, with strength of sweetness born 
To struggle with the journey’s length, 

Might meet in her, devoid of scorn, 

. Sweetness and strength.” 


Mrs. Lion will probably be remembered 


best by her biting parable, in the guise of a 
novel, Zhe True History of Joshua Davidson. 
The book, as on close examination its title 
reveals, is an adaptation to modern times 
of the life of Christ. 


Whether its satirical 
bitterness is quite fair is a question to be 
settled by the reader: of the writer’s tren- 
chant literary skill there can be no doubt. 


Tux serial rights of a large portion of 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s biography of Stevenson 


have been bought by Seribner’s Magazine. 
The publication will begin probably next 
year. There is fitness in this i 
for it was in Sertbner’s that 


process 
The Wrecker 
and the essays contained in Across the Plains 


appeared. 


In continuation of its gift of new Steven- 
soniana, the Outlook offered last week a little 
budget of sententiousness concerning the 
Conscience. Thus: 


“Never allow your mind to dwell on your 
own misconduct: that is ruin. The conscience 
has morbid sensibilities ; it must be employed, 
but not indulged, like the imagination or the 
stomach. 

There is but one test of a good life: that the 
man shall continue to grow more difficult about 
his own behaviour. at isto be good: there 
is no other virtue attainable. The virtues we 
admire in the saint and the hero are the fruits 


have your own reward if you keep on 
better than you were—how, do 
do not keep on growing worse. 

‘* You will always do wrong ; Pha must try 
to get used to that, my son. It is a small 
matter to make a work about, when all the 
world isin the same case. meant, when I 
was @ young man, to write a great poem; and 
now I am cobbling little prose articles, and in 
excellent good oe I thank you. So, too, I 
meant to lead a life that should keep mounting 
from the first; and though I have been 
repeatedly down again below sea-level, and am 
scarce higher than when I started, I am as 
keen as ever for that enterprise. Our business 
in this world is not to succeed, but to continue 
to fail in good spirits.” 


growin, 
say ? if you 


C. K.8., in the Zllustarted London Neva, 
after remarking that the house at Samoa in 
which Stevenson lived and died is for sale, 
and although numerous offers have been 
made to Mrs. Stevenson and her son, there 
has not been one, so far, worth accepting, 
asks, Why do not the friends of Stevenson 
in Britain who desire a memorial to him 
pane the house and put it up in 

inburgh? Better still, ahs does not the 
Outlook purchase it for editorial offices ? 


AnotueR link with the past has disap- 
peared in the death of Admiral Massie. In 
nis youth the Admiral tuvk part at the 


battle of Navarino, and was promoted to a 
lieutenancy for his conduct there. He 
accompanied a boat sent off to render 
assistance to Lord Byron at Hisclongty, 
news of his lordship’s dliness having reached 
the ship. The Turks and their Egyptian 
allies, then besieging that city, took no 
notice of the flag of truce which the 
Englishmen displayed; but they at length 
reached Byron’s doctor, and learned from 
him there was nothing they could do. 
Admiral Massie has died in his ninety-sixth 
year. 


THe Chap Bock tells an amusing story 
of Lieut. Hobson, the hero of Santiago. 
Last November, it seems, before any idea 
of the fame he was to achieve can have 
been his, Mr. Hobson instructed Romeike 
to supply him with all press references to 
himself. ‘‘Up to the time he sailed with 
Sampson’s fleet,” says Mr. Romeike, ‘I 
had been able to supply him with only 
about forty clippings.” But now they are 
coming in, he added, at the rate of “ over 
four hundred a day.” Unless something is 
done to stop this, says the Chap Book, ‘the 
gallant Hobson will be Romeike’s debtor 
for life, unless Congress makes an appro- 
Sire to pay his bill.” Meanwhile, Mr. 

obson is in the custody of Spain, a 

risoner of war, totally unaware of the 
iabilities which are being incurred in his 
name. The present paregsaeh adds yet 
one more item to his bill. 


Tue discovery that it wasin a cottage, now 
demolished, near Cliff Green, that Keats 
wrote “ Lamia” has decided the authorities 
of Shanklin to rename Cliff Green ‘ Keats 
Green,” in honour of the poet. It is also 
proposed to erect a memorial to Keats in 
the church of St. Saviour-on-the-Cliff. Thus 
does a poet—in time—achieve honour. 


Every public question is reflected in the 
circulating library and the bookshop. The 
recent discussions on the Benefices Bill, 
together with the trial of Mr. Kensit, have 
put readers on the trail of theological 
fiction, church histories, and religious 
polemics generally. In commenting upon 
this circumstance Mr. W. P. James, writing 
in the St. James's Gazette, remarks: “It 
is not without significance, how large a 
part Rome plays in recent fiction. Its most 
eminent heroes and heroines are at this 
moment heading for monasticism. There 
are Helbeck of Bannisdale, and Miss Evelyn 
Innes, and Mr. Robert Orange, and, over 
the water, that sainted sinner, the M. Durtal 
of M. Huysmans. M. Zola, too, who began 
by advocating science, has ended with an 
attempt to withstand Rome. Readers who 
take their current fiction seriously should 
read their ZZelbeck of Bannisdale and Evelyn 
Innes side by side. The types of Romanism 
and Agnosticism are complementary in a wa 
that is neither uninstructive nor unamusing.” 


Wuite on the subject of Erelyn Innes, 
Mr. James remarks that if Mr. Kensit and 
Mr. Schulz-Curtius had been agents in the 
secret service of Mr. Moore they could 
hardly have worked better to make his book 
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topical. The cries of the season have been 
“Wagner” and ‘“‘No Popery,” and Evelyn 
Innes rejoices in both the teaching of Bayreuth 
and Rome. 


In a recent number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine Mr. Quiller-Couch suggested the 
treatment of Euclid’s Elements in ballad 
metre. He even added a specimen, begin- 
ning: 

‘ The King sits in Dunfermline toun 

Drinking the blude-red wine: 
‘O wha will rear me an equilateral triangle 
Upon a given straight line ?’” 
Since then so many persons have asked him 
to carry out the project that he has con- 
sented, and this month we are offered the 
completed ballad. It continues : 

‘© O up and spake an eldern knight, 

Sat at the King’s right knee— 
‘ Of a’ the clerks by Granta side 
Sir Patrick bears the gree. 


‘Tis he was mueht by the Tod huntére, 
Tho’ not at the tod-hunting ; 
Yet gif that he be given a line, 
He’ll do as brave a thing.’ 
Our King has written a braid letter 
To Cambrigge or thereby, 
And there it found St. Patrick Spens 
Evaluating +.” 
For the remainder of a thrilling and credible 
story the reader is referred to the Pall Mall 
Magazine for August. We could have wished 
that ‘‘ blude” had not been spilled so freely 
for so poor a cause as geometry, but other- 
wise the brave new ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens has our approval. 


Mr. A. R. Corauuoun’s China in Trans- 
formation has an interesting departure in 
frontispieces. This is a picture, excellently 
drawn by Mr. Hatherell, representing the 
author discussing Chinese politics with Li 
Hung Chang. The plan is ingenious: one 
sees at a glance what manner of man the 
author is, and what manner of man the 
principal figure in the Celestial Empire is, and 
one is assured also that the re is not 
lightly to be dealt with since Li Hung Chang 
gave him audience. The principle might 
be adopted by other publishers. 


A CoRRESPONDENT of the Dasly News sends 
an interesting description of Mme. Michelet 
at home, in Michelet’s house overlooking 
the Luxembourg. ‘One of the first things 
that struck me,” says the writer, “when 
I went into the dining room was a large 
empty aviary. I almost guessed, what 
she told me afterwards, that it was the one 
where they had their birds during the time 
they wrote L’ Oiseau together. In the intro- 
duction to Z* Oiseau Michelet gives the story 
of his second marriage with this young 
delicate girl, half Creole by her mother; 
and she herself writes in this preface the 
story of her own childhood. Michelet must 
have been between fifty and sixty, and she 
quite a girl. They worshipped each other. 
Michelet says it was she who taught him 
the love of Nature, and all those books— 
LD? Oiseau, L’Insecte, La Mer—are hers as 
much as his. She is,” adds the writer, ‘a 
beautiful woman still, though, of course, she 
must be past sixty. She has very fine 
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features and hazel eyes, and a colourless 
waxen skin: the face just expresses the life 
of devotion to a dead love which is evidently 
hers.” 


“T want to know a butcher paints,” 
wrote Browning. At the Birmingham Free 
Libraries are to be found many butchers 
who read, an accomplishment that might 
have satisfied the poet. Whether they read 
‘‘Sordello” is another matter. During the 
year just ended, 71 butchers used the 
Birmingham Free Libraries. Among other 
readers were 15 actors, 4 aérated water 
makers, 20 barmen, 140 bicycle makers, 48 
blacksmiths, 7 brewers, 54 bricklayers, 10 
charwomen, 16 dentists, 1 firework maker, 
112 gun makers, 12 hatters, 19 journalists, 
15 marble masons, 1 undertaker, 3 Scripture- 
readers (but not necessarily to read the 
Scriptures), 67 pawnbrokers, 54 tobacconists, 
4 vocalista, and 41 waiters. 


Aw appeal to hunting men is made by the 
vicar of Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire, on 
behalf of the grave of one of the huntsmen 
of Somervile, the poet of Zhe Chase. In 
the Wootton Wawen Church a tablet to 
Somervile is now placed; the vicar asks 
for funds to restore the tomb of John Hoitt, 
for which a former vicar, the Rev. J. 
Eaches, wrote the following lines, which 
now are illegible : 

“ Here Hoitt, all his sports and labours past, 
Joins his loved master Somervile at last ; 
Together went they echoing fields to try, 
Together now in silent dust they lie. 

Servant and lord, when once we yield our 

breath, 

Huntsman and poet, are alike to Death. 

Life’s motley drama calls for powers, and men 

Of different casts, to fill its changeful scene ; 

But all the merit that we justly prize, 

Not in the part, but in the acting lies, 

And as the lyre so may the huntsman’s horn 

Fame’s trumpet rival, and his name adorn.” 


Somervile’s other huntsman buried in the 
churchyard is Jacob Boeter. 


A FULL account of the important Hereford 
earthquake of December 17, 1896, by Dr. 
Charles Davison, F.G.S., will be published 
in the autumn if a sufficient number of 
subscriptions be obtained to defray the cost 
of printing. The work is founded on nearly 
3,000 observations made at places distributed 
over an area of about 100,000 square miles. 
This area exceeds that disturbed by any 
other known British earthquake, and in- 
cludes every county in En fand but three, 
the whole of Wales, the Isle of Man, and 
the eastern counties of Ireland. Copies of 
the prospectus may be obtained from Messrs. 
Cornish Bros, 37, New-street, Birmingham. 


Tue Life of Jowett is to be supplemented 
shortly by a volume of his Letters, which 
his Pogrephers Prof. Lewis Campbell and 
Mr. Abbott, are now preparing. Mr, Murray 
will publish the volume. 


A miiitary work which promises great 
and peculiar interest is that upon which 
General Sir William Butler is now engaged 
—the Life of the late General Sir George 
Pomeroy Colley, who was killed at Majuba 


rs step” 


OO 
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Hill. Sir George Colley was an officer of 
unusual distinction and accomplishments, 
and Sir William Butler is certain to make a 
very readable book. ; 


Scorr says, somewhere, that much correc- 
tion is as fatal in composition as in educa- 
tion. Tennyson, on the other hand, as is 
well-known, corrected and polished un- 
ceasingly. It is, perhaps, thinks a corre- 
spondent, of happy augury in these days 
of rush that Mr. Hamish Hendry follows 
the example of the last laureate. Our 
correspondent finds that in the version of 
the little poem we printed a week or so ago, 
which appears in Mr. Hendry’s volume, 
Burns from Heaven, the line we pointed out 
as unsatisfactory has been amended. 

‘¢ Then the child, made still with awe 
By this spread of crimson grace,” 
now reads : 
‘Then the child, made still with awe 
By this glimpse of azure grace,” 
which is certainly better. Several of the 
poems in this volume appear also in the two 
volumes Pact) by the Glasgow Ballad 
Club, and in all of them slight, but not in- 
significant, alterations have been made. For 
instance, the last stanza of the ‘“ Funeral of 
Thomas Carlyle” : 
“« Blow tolls the bell beneath the sombre sky ; 
Slow come the hearse against the still grey 
ight. 
They bring him dead who shall not surely 
e,— 
They bring him home when all the land is 
¥ white, ney 
et sun-swept grass 8 grow 
Where now is mounded snow.” 
The last two lines, a lame and impotent 
conclusion, are now replaced by : 
‘* Here, where the sad folk wait 
Silent, beside the gate.” 
In another poem, in the lines— 
‘‘ While strong men here choke down their sobs, 

And turn their thoughts to far-off graves ’— 
the effect is much heightened by the substi- 
tution of : 

‘« And see the grass on far-off graves.” 
While an unpleasant juxtaposition of similar 
vowel sounds in 
‘* Heedless of what the hot hour brings to pass,” 
is skilfully got rid of by the simple replace- 
ment of ‘‘ what”’ by “aught.” 


Miss Heruerrmeton’s Annual Index to 
Portodicals, covering the year 1897, is now 
ready. 


Mr. Epwarp Carpenrer’s new book, 
Angels’ Wings, will be found to resemble 
rather his England's Ideal than his Love's 
Coming of Age. Among the essays will be 
inquiries into Nature and Realism, Tradition 
and Convention, the Human Body in Rela- 
tion to Art, the Art of Life, and studies of 
Wagner, Millet, Whitman, and Beethoven. 


Mr. A. J. Batrour, M.P., has been elected 
Vice-President of the London Library, in 
the place of Mr. Gladstone ; and Sir Robert 
Giffen, K.C.B., has joined the committee 
in the room of Mr. R. C. Christie. 
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HENRY VAUGHAN, SILURIST. 


Or all the secondary poets of the beeing 
cen none has fared so precariously at 
the hands of the critics as Henry Vai han. 
There are some, like Dr. Grosart an 


late Mr. Palgrave, who would pee the 
Silurist below only Milton an den 
among his contemporaries; there are others, 


like f. Saintsbury, who give him but 
short shrift, refusing even to correct their 
impressions beyond dealing deeper damna- 
tion in a perfunctory footnote (vids Saints- 
bury, Elizabethan Literature, p. 393). 
Vaughan’s eccentricity—few poets give 
more trouble than he to the ‘ pigeon- 
holing ”’ historian of literature—has doubt- 
less much to do with it. Intemperate 
eulogy or contemptuous neglect is ever the 
lot of the wayward; and Henry Vaughan is 
by no means of those who keep to the 
high road of literature. His poetry is an 
amalgam of many different styles and moods, 
requiring a fairly catholic taste to appreciate 
it in the . He eludes classification as 
absolutely as any of the gallant irregulars 
of the singularly indeterminate literary | 5 
per riod to which "he belongs — an age of 
elated survivals and of ineffectual anticipa- 
tions, hovering 


‘* Between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.” 


The Silurist starts in the adventurous track 
of the Elizabethans, and remains through- 
out as audacious an Euphuist as the best of 
them; in his late age his unwilling Muse 
toils along in the far wake of the “ conned ” 
_ Beginning as a disciple of Donne, 

aughan passes for a time under the com- 
plete domiiation of Herbert, to end, after 
paying a distant tribute to "Herrick, as a 

ainful follower of Waller. It is curious, 

owever, to note that in his firet published 
volume (1646), where Donne’s influence is 
so clearly seen, Vaughan indulges in far 
fewer ‘‘ metaphysical” quips than in his 
later poems. The only glaring conceit of the 
Euphuistio order I hive been able to detect 
in this early volume is the following: 


‘What though I had not dust 
Enough to cabinet a worm?” 


This figure is venial enough compared with 
the riot of deranged metaphors which we 
find in such a poem as “The Charnel- 
House,” in Olor Jscanus (1651) : 


“* Bless me ! what damps are here ! how stiff an 
air! 1 
Kelder of mists, a second fiat’s care, 
Front’spiece o’ th’ grave and darkness, a 


lay 
Of ruin 4 man, and the disease of day, 
Lean, bloodless shamble, where I can descry 
Fragments of men, rags of anatomy, 
Corruption’s wardrobe, the transplantive bed 
Of mankind, and th’ exchequer of the dead! 
Hox thou arrests my sense! how with the 


ight 
My F inter’ blood grows stiff to all delight ! 
Torpedo to the eye! whose least glance can 
Freeze our wild lusts, and rescue headlong 
man.’ 
Were this kind of thing all Vaughan had 
to give us, he might indeed be safely left in 
the obscurity to which his superficial de- 
tractors have sought to consign him. But 
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in the very same poem we immediately 
come upon such lines as these : 


“Where are you, shoreless thoughts, vast 
tenter’d hope, 
Ambitious dreams, aims of an endless hea 8 
Whose stretch’d excess rons on a string too 


high, 
Ando on the rack of self-extension die?” 


It is precisely in sudden flashes of inspira- 
tion of this kind that Vaughan excels. The 
Silurist is a Welsh poet over. Like his 
compatriot bards who have sung in the 
vernacular, he is brilliant by fits and starts. 
The “‘ architectonic” faculty, which Matthew 
Arnold rightly fails to find in Celtic poetry, 
was wit! ald from Vaughan in common 
with the ofhiee poets of his nationality. He 
has a few short pieces which are perfect in 
their kind, but his longer poems require to 
be disencumbered of muc sorry dross to 
have their gems brought into full relief. 

The few readers of poetry who can claim 
acquaintance with Vaughan at all know him 
chiefly as the author of Silex Sotntillans ; 
and those whose quest for poetry does not 
go, be y yo popular anthologies, know him 

v. one short poem extracted from 

“sacred poems and private 

jae ae ” which make up that volume. 

“The Retreat,” with its ‘‘intimations” of 
pre-existence, which made the poet 


‘* Feel through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness,”’ 


is linked in the popular ae with 
Wordsworth’s famous ode. rdsworth 
himself is silent about the matter, ut there 
can be little doubt as to his indebtedness to 
this and to other poems of Vaughan’s. The 
second part of Silex Scintillans includes 
another well-known poem, “They are all 
gone into the world of light,” hich, contains 
an image that will bear quoting again and 


again : 
“He a hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest, 


may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair well or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


‘* And yet as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man Sth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our 
wonted themes, 
And into glory peep.” 


Deservedly popular as these two poems are, 
it is strange that they alone should have 
caught the eye of the anthologist. Mr. 
Palgrave, indeed, has included several 
others in his Treasury of Sacred Song, but 
the ordinary ‘secular ” anthology usually 
has nothing of Vaughan’s. Yet from 
among his secular poems alone one could 
cite some half-dozen not a whit inferior to 
the two that have found favour. In the 
first volume, already mentioned, is a short 
song which seems, to me at least, perfect in 
conception and structure : 


‘To AMORET GoNE Frou Hi. 


Faucy and I, last evening, walk’d, 

And, ‘Amoret, of thee we talk’d; 

The West just then had stolen the sun 
And his last blushes were begun ; 

We sate, and mark’d how everything 
Did mourn his absence ; how the Spring 
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That smil’d aud curl’d about his beams, 
Whilst he was here, now check’d her streams ; 
The wanton eddies of her face 

Were taught less noise, and smoother grace ; 
And in a slow, sad channel went, 
Whisp’ring the banks their discontent ; 

The careless ranks of flowers that spread 
Their perfum’d bosoms to his head, 

And with an open, free embrace 

Did entertain his beamy face, 

Like absent friends point to the West 

And on that weak reflection feast. 

Tf creatures then that have no sense 

But the loose tie of influence, 

Though fate and time each day remove 
Those things that element their love, 

At such vast distance can agree, 

Why, Amoret, why should not we?” 


In this style of fanciful compliment, into 
which pictures and images from Nature are 
so deftly interwoven, Henry Vaughan has 
no superior among the poets of his time. 
His songs in this strain are, indeed, but 
few -—Amoret, Etesia, Fida, exhaust the 
number of the mistresses that forced tribute 
from his Muse—but they are all of fine 
quality. Etesia and Fida appear in his 
last volume, Thalia Rediviva (1678). The 
poet found Etesia excellent argument for 
his verse : 


‘« For what I saw till I saw thee 
Ms cays not detpemity: s 


“ The t lip a2 the rose, 
Emblems which some use to disclose 
Bodied ideas—their weak grace 
Is mere imposture to thy face. 

For Nature in all things but thee 
Did practise only sophistry.” 


Fida is a ‘country beauty” whose 


“* Blushes . 1 pe g-like come on, 
Yot stay not to gazed upon ; 
But leave the lilies of her 6 
As fair as ever, but run in, 
Like swift salutes—which dull paint scorn— 
’Twixt a white noon and crimson morn.’ 


Even these short extracts suffice to attest 
Vaughan’s alert and sympathetic Saale 
tion of Nature, wherein he stands 
apart from the singers of his time, stre 

out a hand to those poets of a later re to 
whom, with Wordsworth, Nature became 


“An appetite, a feeling, and a love.” 


Those who would call Vaughan a mystic— 
Mr. Gosse does so in his latest book, classi- 

g him with Crashaw—have scarcely read 
eS Silurist aright. Introspective and re- 
flective much of his religious seit A 
doubtedly is, but there is little in it that is 
esoteric or mystical, in the special sense that 
is applicable to Crashaw and the Cambridge 
Platonists. Mr. Palgrave well calls Crashaw 
“a sensuous mystic,” while More, Joseph 
Beaumont, and Norris were “intellectual 
mystics.” Henry Vaughan was neither. 
He was a frank lover of Nature, who 


‘« Asked not why the first believer 
Did love to be a country liver,” 


because he himself found in Nature the 
voice, the features, the vesture of the Eternal. 


‘* When seasons change, then lay before thine 


eyes 
His wondrous method; mark the various 
scenes 
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In heav’n; hail, thunder, rainbows, snow, 
: and ice, 
Calms, tempests, light, and darkaess, by 
His means ; 
Thou canst not miss His praise; each tree, 
herb, flower, 


Are shadows of His wisdom and His power.” 


There is not much of the mystic about such 
religious sentiment as this. We find here, 
and in many other poems and passages 
pitched in the same key, anticipations of 
that ‘religion of Nature” which has in- 
spired some of our finest modern poetry. 
Vaughan’s Nature-pictures are often enough 
burdened by too heavy a “ weight of human 
feeling,” and his imagery loses much of its 
beauty and force by the poet’s flagrant 
affection for metaphysical conceit. But it 
is his prime distinction to have had an open 
eye and ear for the beauty and the language 
of Nature at a time when other poets were 
all but blind and deaf to her charm. ‘Of 
all our poets,” writes Mr. Palgrave again, 
in a little-known essay, 


‘until we reach Wordsworth, including here 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, Vaughan affords 
decidedly the most varied and the most delicate 
pictures from Nature; he looked upon the 
landscape, both in its fine details and in its 
larger, and, as they might be called, its 
cosmic aspects, with an insight, an imaginative 
penetration, not rivalled till we reach our own 
century.” e e . e e 
Let one more quotation, from a poem called 
‘“‘The Dawning,” suffice as an example of 
his imaginative description of Nature : 

‘* All now are stirring, every field 

Full bymns doth yield ; 
The whole creation shakes off night, 
And for Thy shadow looks, the light ; 
Stars now vanish without number, 
Sleepy planets set and slumber, 
The pursy clouds disband and scatter, 
All expect some sudden matter, 
Not one beam triumphs, but from far 
That morning-star !” 
What though the motive of this poem be 
the Second Advent? It is the poet of 
Nature that speaks in such lines as these; 
and no mere mystic, immersed in theo- 
logical speculation, were capable of dream- 
ing his way into such poetry. 

Vaughan’s name must always be linked 
with that of George Herbert. In the litera- 
ture of the seventeenth century they stand 
together, twin laureates of English sacred 
song, and twin sons of Wales, whom their 
countrymen have still to rate at their true 
worth. Herbert’s influence upon Vaughan, 
however, was not altogether for good. 
Silex Serntillans is full of metrical ex- 
periments as fantastic and as futile as 
any to be found in Zhe Temple. Such 
a poem as ‘‘Son-days,” in its curious 
structure and with its hopeless jumble of 
grotesque images, marks a height of 
‘enormity to which Herbert never reached. 
Vaughan had much more of the poetic vision 


than George Herbert, and when he follows 


Herbert in his aberrations he sins with a 
rodigal waste of gifts such as the other 
kad not in him to squander. Herbert is 
the perfect flower of the meditative devotee, 
gontle, ingenuous, benign; and his poetry is 
the gracious and equable expression of a 
quiet life and stainless character. Vaughan 
was—so, at least, he tells us—a repentant 


sinner, and though he seems to have 
schooled himself in time into the same 
mood of reflective pietism as Herbert, he 
always retained a sense of “those brave 
translunary things ’’ which mere devotion 
and ‘‘ pious meditation ” could never have 
bred in him. Thus it is that in his best 
religious poems he constantly soars to 
heights beyond the ken and scope of 
Herbert’s pedestrian muse. He is not long 
on the wing in this upper air, he soars 
perhaps only to fall suddenly and swiftly, but 
for brief moments we, amid the smoke and the 
mists, catch the gleam of the golden sunlight 
on his wings. Mr. Beeching, in the latest 
edition of Vaughan’s poems in ‘‘ The Muses’ 
Library” calls the Silurist ‘‘a poet of 
magnificent intervals.” In this, as I have 
already hinted, he is a genuine Celt. Let 
Henry Vaughan have the credit of his birth- 
right. He is with the Welsh bards, and 


neither he nor they have cause to blush for 
being thus put in fellowship. Not that 
Vaughan is to be taken as representing in ; 
English literature that exceedingly vague 
and elusive thing called. ‘‘the Celtic ten- 
dency.” Matthew Arnold and Renan are 
responsible for much loose talk about the 
Celt, and the prophets of ‘the Celtic 
Renaissance’’ could doubtless find much in 
Vaughan to adorn some very pretty theories 
about the Celtic ‘‘strain”’ or the Celtic 
“note” in English literature. I am only 
concerned to show that in one respect 
Vaughan is a true brother of the lyric poets 
of Wales. The greatest of them all, Dafydd 
ap Gwilym, who is more in evidence just 
now than he has been at any time since 
George Borrow discovered him for the 
English reader many years ago, is “a poet 
of magnificent intervals.” His best things 
are of the very first order, but his in- 
equalities are startling and exasperating. 
The ability to cope with a great argu- 
ment, and to develope it with unflagging 
and prevalent power in a poem of epic 
dignity and extent, is a gift denied to the 
Welsh poets. But in sudden snatches of 
inspired song the lyric poets of Wales will | 
compare with that of any country. It is 
such ‘bright shoots” of poesy that redeem 


the greater part of the work of Henry , 


Vaughan. The very first poem in Silex 
Sctntillans at once affords striking examples: 


‘A ward, and still in bonds, one day 
I stole abroad ; 

It was high spring, and all the way 

Primros’d, and hung with shade. 


And as a pilgrim’s eye, 
Far from relief, 
Measures the melancholy sky, 
Then drops, and rains for grief. 
The unthrift sun shot vital gold 
A thousand pieces, 
And heaven its azure did unfold, 
Chequer’d with snowy fleeces. 
Only a little fountain lent 
Some use for ears, 
And on the dumb shades language spent 
The music of her tears.” 
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gestive as a poetical description of the dawn 
than the following : 


‘* T see a Rose 
Bud in the bright East” ? 


Or with what sublimer image could a poem 
begin than with the famous one which forms 
the opening lines of ‘The World ” ?— 


‘TT saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, 


years, 
Driv’n by the spberes, 
Like a vast shadow mov’d; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d.” 


Such are a few of the fine things that the 
atient reader of the Silurist’s poems will 
nd in much greater profusion than is 

commonly imagined; and, in closing the 

volumes from which I have quoted them, I 

cannot do better than repeat the quaint 

words of the publisher of Olor Iscanus to the 
reader : 


“<Tf thou dost expect I should commend what 
is published, I must tell thee, I cry no Seville 
oranges. I will not say, Here is fine or cheap ; 
that were an injury to the verse itself, and to 
the effects it can produce. Read on, and thou 
wilt find thy spirit engaged ; not by the deserts 
of what we call tolerable, but by the commands 
of a pen that is above it.” 


W.L. J. 


AN UNCLAIMED INHERITANCE. 
Tue Lonpon Lisrary. 


How many writers are there in London 
who know what generous aid they may 
draw, if they choose, from an old brick 
house in St. James’s-square? To be sure, 
the old brick house is being replaced by a 
new one in Portland stone. But the scent 
of the roses, which is to say the fine 
flavour of leather-bound learning, clings to 


' it still, and is grateful to those who enter 


therein. We speak of THE Lonpon Lisrary. 
“Pshaw!” cries Little-Faith (who was 
willing, you remember, to scrabble on his way 
to the Celestial Gate), ‘London is choked 
with libraries, and one does not seek 
books in Clubland.” So Little - Faith 
goes to the British Museum day after 
day, toilfully to search for, and transcribe 
some passages from, let us say, Dugdale’s 
Monasticon. He does not know that in 
St. James’s-square he might put Master 
Dugdale into a hansom and drive him to 
his own home. A library which lends 
the most rare and inaccessible books, staying 
not its hand when the volume asked for is 
worth a hundred pounds, is an institution 
whose existence Little-Faith is hardly able 
to receive as a fact. But the London 
Library does precisely this thing. It lends 
out books which in other libraries can be 
consulted only on the spot, and for such 
brief space of time as a man’s engagements 
permit. The fact ought to be proclaimed 


All these fine touches occur in one short | anew that any literary man who subscribes 
poem. What, again, could be more sug-'£3 a year to the London Library may 
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borrow ten standard works at one time—in- 
cluding books of cost and rarity—for two 
monthsof private studyin his home. No other 
library in this country gives such privileges; 
none in the world gives them so liberally. 

It goes without saying that within the 
London Library there is freedom of access 
to the books. Members browse on the open 
shelves, seeking what they need, trying 
and tasting as they go; and out of the 
one hundred and eighty - five thousand 
books in the collection a town member 
may have ten sent to his house by rail 
or carrier, while a country member may 
order forward fifteen. No wonder that 
Oxford men, to whom the Bodleian is 
open every day, send to the London Libr: 
for books. The Bodleian and the British 
Museum are the last great resources, the 
almost unfailing resources, of literary 
workers in this country; but the London 
Library supplies special aid of the most 
valuable kind. It cancels, more than any 
other library, the reproach which Gibbon 
urged against London: ‘‘The greatest city 
in the world is destitute of that useful 
institution—a public [lending] library ; and 
the writer who has undertaken to treat on 
any large historical subject is reduced to 
the necessity of purchasing for his private 
use a numerous and valuable collection of 
the books which must form the basis of 
his work.” 

The erection of the new building, of 
which the fifty-seventh annual report of the 
Library, recently issued, gives particulars, 
marks, we trust, a new era in the growth of 
the London Library. That growth has been 
vigorous from the first, but alike in its theory 
and practice this Library is so admirable that 
we cannot but think of it as an unclaimed 
inheritance. Its members number only 
2,472; and these are scattered throughout 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. Moreover, the present rejuvenation 
of the Library has not been accomplished 
without difficulty, though it has been 
accomplished without fuss. 

The precise origin of the London Library 
must be considered somewhat obscure. 
Thomas Carlyle had much to do with the 
founding of it. He was a member of its 
first committee, which met on July 18, 
1840. Mr. Gladstone sat on the same com- 
mittee. Other members present were Mr. 
Arthur Helps, Mr. George Cornwall Lewis, 
Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, and Mr. 
Richard Monckton Milnes. Lord Lyttelton, 
as president, signed the minutes. In its 
first years the Library was housed at 49, 
Pall Mall, but in 1845 it was removed to 
Beauchamp House in St. James’s-square, 
where it has snugly remained ever since. 
Almost to the end of his life Mr. Gladstone 
took a warm interest in the London Library. 
In 1879 he attended the general meeting 
calied to consider the question of buying 
the freehold, and his warm support of the 
project contributed to its execution. Very 
early in the history of the Library the Prince 
Consort became its patron. Its minute books 
bristle with illustrious names. We find that 
the committee which met on February 3, 


1841, consisted of the following men: Mr. ' 


George Cornwall Lewis (in the chair), Sir 


‘ 
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W. E. Gladstone, Mr. Thomas Carlyle, Mr. 
James Spedding, and Mr. Edward FitzGerald. 
At various times the committee has included 
men like Earl Stanhope, Hallam, Grote, 
Mark Pattison, Sir Harry Verney, Cotter 
Morrison, and others. Lord Clarendon, the 
first president, was followed by Carlyle, who 
held this honourable post from 1871 to 1881. 
Lord Houghton became the third president. 
The fourth was Lord Tennyson, and now 
Mr. Leslie Stephen occupies the chair. Prof. 
Huxley was a member until his death, and 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has been a member 
since 1867. To all these men, and to men 
of equal or of lesser intellectual calibre, the 
London Library offers solid help in the 
article of books. 

It is impossible and unnecessary to 
describe the contents of a large all-round 
library. In the London Library, History and 
Literature are represented by the greatest 
number of books. County histories—those 
always costly tomes—are here in full array. 
The collections of books on Art and Topo- 
graphy are very fine. Imagine the privilege 
of borrowing for two whole months Nash’s 
History of Worcestershire, or the Strype 
1756 edition of Stow’s Survey of London. 
The books on Science are such as will 
satisfy any layman who wishes to kee 
himself abreast of the progress made in ah 
departments of research. Foreign litera- 
tures are well represented, even Swedish and 
Hungarian books being carefully stocked. 
For Spanish books the members make a 
large demand. Nothing strikes the visitor 
to the London Library so much as the 
promptness with which costly new books 
are bought and lent out. There has been 
no attempt on the part of the administration 
to amass surplus funds. The funds of the 
Library have been spent on the Library. 
Indeed, additions to the collection have 
been almost entirely by purchase, and how 
constant the increase has been may be 
judged by the fact that the books have 
risen from 13,000 in 1842 to 185,000 in 
1898. The secret of the Committee’s ability 
to go on adding expensive books to their 
collection is largely this: they do not 
purchase ephemeral or inferior books. The 
do not buy a novel until it seems work 
while to buy it, and until itcan be bought at 
a second-hand price. 

Another thought presents itself. In 1841 
the London Library was founded to fill an 
absolute vacancy; and despite the growth 
of Free Libraries, it practically fills the 
same vacancy still. In view of this fact, 
and of the traditions which it has gathered 
in its fifty-seven years of existence, it is 
not 
members insist that the London Library is 
really a national institution, deserving the 
legacies of wealthy patrons of literature. 
It certainly seems anomalous that when the 
people want a library some rich man is sure 
to rush forward with thirty thousand pounds, 
whereas the raising of £10,000 for the re- 
building and improvement of the London 
Library has been a matter of great travail. 
We suspect, however, that the London 
Library will best fulfil its destiny by 
maintaining the dignified policy which has 
always distinguished its management. It 


_E. L. Bulwer, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. was never more prosperous than now. 


surprising that the more ebullient | 
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HYMNS.* 


“In a good hymn,” said Tennyson, “ you 
have to be commonplace and poetical.” 
Perhaps because after all our various dis- 
tinctions grow out of a substratum of 
commonplace, almost evetybody is affected 
by some hymn ; not in his depths, perhaps, 
but in his sensitive surface just where it 
stings. So you hear of Thackeray bursting 
into tears upon hearing a street-arab sing, 
“There is a happy land, far, far away,” to 
its familiar little Indian air. 

‘“‘A song of adoration to some superior 
being ” is Johnson’s definition of a hymn. 
“Tt 1s a song with praise of God,’ says St. 
Augustine. ‘If thou praise God and sing 
not, thou utterest no hymn. If thou sing 
and praise not God, thou utterest no hymn. 
Song, praise—the praise of God: these 
three things.” About this central notion of 
adoration two other threads are twined ; 
sometimes one, sometimes the other, is at the 
surface. The one is the expression of 
intellectual apprehension; the other of 
emotional affection. Both are found in the 
earliest forms of Christian hymnody; the 
former mainly in the great ages of theo- 
logical disputation, when the mysteries of 
faith supplied matter for the activities and 
confusion of all the brightest wits in Europe. 
The epirit that moved the hymn-writers of 
those days was akin to what among our- 
selves is called the scientific spirit—the 
spirit of reverence for the most certain of 
known truths. They triumphed in a con- 
clusion at last established ; they revelled in 
the right word discovered after a genera- 
tion’s search, and vindicated against all 
heresies. 

Particularly is it of the very essence of the 
hymns with which St. Thomas of Aquin 
adorned the office and mass of Corpus 
Christi: ‘‘Pange lingua,” ‘‘ Verbum 
supernum prodiens,”’ and the grand pan of 
the Veiled Presence, the sequence ‘‘ Lauda 
Sion.” This last is a series of great hammer- 
blows of triumphant—almost arrogant— 
orthodoxy; its condensed and antithetical 
form is the despair of translators : 


‘«, . . Blood for drinking, flesh for eating, 
Yet in both... 
Wholly present Christ is hailed. 


Whoso of this food eth, 
Rendeth not the Lord, nor breaketh ; 
Christ is whole to all that taste: 
Thousands are, as one, receivers ; 

One, as thousands of believers, 

Eats of Him who cannot waste.” 
(‘‘ Sumit unus, sumunt mille : 
Quantum isti, tantum ille: 

Nec sumptus consumitur.”’) 


The incidents of the Redemption tragedy 
were the facts par excellence of the world’s 
history: they were apprehended with a 
vividness that by us, in an age that will hardly 
tolerate them as historical, can with difficulty 
be realised. Take the Passiontide hymn 
“‘Vexilla Regis prodeunt.” It was composed 
by thelast of the Latin troubadours, Venantius 
Fortunatus, in the sixth century for the 
consecration of a church at Poitiers, of 


* as ee and Hymn-Makers. By Rev. Duncan 
Campbell, B.D. (A. & C. Black.) 
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which in his graver age he was bishop. 
These stanzas are from Neale’s version : 
The Royal Banners forward g», 
The Cross shines forth in mystic glow ; 
Where He in Flesh, our Flesh Who made, 
Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 


Fulfill’d is now what David told 
In true prophetic song of old, 
How God the heathen’s King should be ; 
For God is reigning from the Tree. 
O Tree of glory, Tree most fair, 
Ordain’d those Holy Limbs to bear, 
How bright in purple robe it stood, 
The purple of a Saviour’s blood. 
Upon its arms, like balance true, 
He weigh’d the price for sinners due, 
The price which none but He could pay, 
And spoil’d the spoiler of his prey.” 
There are history and dogma in a setting of 
pageantry ; so also in the ancient Greek 
ymn, translated by Keble, which is still 
used in the Greek Church at the lighting 
of the lamps: 


‘Hail, gladdening Light, of His pure glory 
pour’d 
Who is the Immortal Father, Heavenly, 


Blest, 
Holiest of Holies, Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
Now we are come to the sun’s hour of rest, 
The lights of evening round us shine, 
We hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
Divine.” 

Not that the sense of a personal relation, 
which takes for granted the dogmatic truths 
that form its basis, has ever been absent 
from Christian hymnolo; Off-hand, prob- 
ably, most people would have conjectured 
“OQ happy band of pilgrims,” and ‘‘ Safe 
home, safe home in port,” to be of modern 
British origin; they are the work of a 
ninth century Sicilian. Indeed, the note is 
sounded in the first Christian hymn of all— 
“Magnificat anima mea Dominum”; St. 
Ignatius in the first century applies the 
style “‘my Love” to our Lord; and you 
would search modern writers in vain for so 
tender a strain as this from the cloister of 
St. Bernard, of Clairvaux (the translation, 
is, of course, Father Caswall’s) : 

‘© O Hope of every contrite heart, 

O Joy of all the meek, 
To those who ask how kind Thou art, 
How good to those who seek ! 
But what to those who find? Ah! this 
Nor tongue nor pen can show; 
The love of Jesus, what it is 
None but His loved ones know.” 
But in the England of the Reformation 
settlement the cry of personal devotion grew 
vocal (not to say garrulous) at the time of the 
Evangelical revival that stirred the dull for- 
malism of the eighteenth century. Charles 
Wesley is credited with 6,000 hymns, of which 
some few survive, and must endure till the 
Anglo-Saxon race shall altogether perish : 
“‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul,” “‘ Love divine, all 
love excelling’ (embodied by Sir John 
Stainer in his Daughter of Jairus), ‘Hail 
the day that sees Him rise” are of the 
number; and here are two stanzas of 
another : 
“ God only knows the love of God; 
O that it now were shed abroad 
In this poor stony heart ! 
For love I sigh, for love I pine ! 
This only portion, Lord, be mine, 
Be mine this better part. 
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For ever would I take my seat 

With Mary at the Master’s feet ; 
Be this my happy choice ; 

My only care, delight, and bliss, 

My joy, my heaven on earth, be this, 
To hear the Bridegroom’s voice.” 


It is interesting to watch an ordinary con- 
gregation during the singing of these 
assionate words. Berridge was one of the 
Wesley group, and the spirit of them all is 
illustrated by this sentence from his pleasant 
epitaph : 

‘Here lie the earthly remains of John 
Berridge, late vicar of Everton, and an itinerate 
sic) servant of Jesus Christ, who loved His 

‘aster and His work, and, after running on 
His errands for many years, was caught up to 
wait on Him above.” 


‘‘ Rock of Ages” was perhaps written to 
controvert the Wesleyan doctrine of perfec- 
tion. Toplady, its author, was Calvinistic 
in his views. He edited the Gospel Magazine, 
and the hymn appeared at the end of a 
curious article, which, following a paper 
upon the National Debt, was entitled 
‘Spiritual Improvement of the Foregoing.” 
Partly for the pleasure of restoring the 
original second line, we quote the last 
stanza: 

“‘ While I draw this fleeting breath, 

When my eye-strings snap in death, 
When I soar through tracts unknown, 
See Thee on Thy Judgment Throne; 
Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee.” 


The metaphors will not bear examination ; 
four or five distinct images are woven into 
the woof of the hymn; but its immense 
influence is a fact. Another hymn in which 
the note characteristic of the Evangelical 
revival may be discerned is ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 
light.” It may have been a bright parti- 
cular flame in the writer’s purgatory to 
hear this luckless tangle of discordant 
images—expressive, rather, of the disorder 
of mind and body, which he was suffering 
in the Bay of Naples at the time of his 
writing it, than of any normal process of 
thought or emotion—within a week of his 
decease incessantly vibrating upon the wings 
of Dr. Dykes’s admirable music. The church- 
wardens, and the sidesmen, and the Sunday- 
school teachers—hark to them : 


“ So long Thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those Angel faces smile, 
Binet have loved long since, and lost 
awhile.” 


It is very pathetic, but what does it mean? 
Newman was asked, and frankly confessed 
that if it had ever meant anything he had 
clean forgotten what it was. And what does 
the singer who has abjured “the garish 
day’? mean by welcoming the morn, the 
beginning of another? But it has hit the 
national humour that hates first principles, 
abhors consequences, and is pretty sure 
that Providence, upon the whole, is at the 
back of the Union Jack; and, therefore, it 
is destined to a pitiful immortality. ‘“ Praise 
to the Holiest in the height,” from Gerontius, 
is, on the other hand, a composition of great 
dignity. The stages of the world’s history, 
according to Catholic theology, are un- 
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folded, from the Creation and the Fall to 
the cardinal fact of the Divine Incarnation. 
“QO loving wisdom of our God ! 
When all was sin and shame, 
A second Adam to the fight 
And to the rescue came. 
O wisest love! that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail, 
Should strive afresh against the foe, 
Should strive and should prevail ; 
And that a higher gift than 
Should flesh and blood refine, 
God’s Presence and His very Self, 
And Essence all Divine.” 
And the refrain itself—- 
‘“ Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise. 
In all His works most wonderful, 
Most sure in all His ways ”’— 
is touched with a serene and lofty en- 
thusiasm. Of Faber we take for granted 
‘Hark, hark my soul,” “My God, how 
wonderful Thou art,” and the others that 
have found their way into most of the 
Protestant hymnals. He was a very 
superlative person; and here, from the 
Oratory Hymn Book is the sort of thing 
that is most characteristic of him. He 
celebrates the definition of the Immaculate 
Conception, which is nothing else than a 
declaration that the Blessed Virgin was 
not touched, even for a moment, by original 
sin, in such jubilant strains as these : 


“< O Mother, I could weep for mirth, 
Joy fills my heart so fast ; 
My soul to-day is heaven on earth, 
O, could such transport last ! 
I think of thee, and what thou art, 
Thy majesty, thy state ; 
And I keep singing in my heart— 
Immaculate ! Immaculate!” 

The Divine Son’s heart glows with rapture, 
bright choirs in gleaming rows answer to 
His rapture with their songs, the singer 
would forfeit heaven rather than this jewel 
should be missing from Mary’s crown ; she 
shines like a royal star on God’s eternal 
breast ; for the Vicar of Christ has proclaimed 
her prerogative. Probably this hymn has done 
more to spread devotion to the dogma among 
English Eatholics than the multitudes of 
sermons and treatises which have been spent 
upon it. For there is nothing in the world 
so convincing as a rhyme. Luther’s hymns 
were the principal means by which the 
doctrines of the Reformation were spread. 
The Evangelical revival projected itself into 
the popular heart through hymns. The 
Oxford Movement, so far as it has won its 
way among the people, owes more to Neale 
and Keble than to Pusey. Who shall say 
how many millions Isaac Watts’s 


‘* Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Doth his successive journeys run,”’ 


or Heber’s 


“« From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand,” 
has been worth to the Protestant missionary 
societies ? 

Space fails us in which to tell of Dr. 
Bonar (‘A few more years shall roll”), of 
Bishop Ken, of Dr. Bright (‘‘ And now the 
wants are told), of John Byrom (‘ Christians, 
awake, salute the happy morn’), of Dean 
Alford (Come, ye thankful people come”), 
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of Mr. Baring Gould (Daily, daily sing 
the praises”’), of Thomas of Celano (‘ Dies 
irze”’) and his translators, of Frances Ridley 
Havergal and Mrs. Alexander. Of these 
and some hundreds of others Mr. Campbell 
Bives a concise scholarly account. Two 
reflections are borne in upon the reader’s 
mind: the first, that the art of hymn- 
writing is so distinct that no poet of the 
first rank has achieved a successful hymn; 
the second, one which is well expressed by 
Mr. Campbell in his excellent introduction : 


“« Hymns [he writes] are sung in assemblies 
where their authors would never come. The 
words of bishop, abbot, and cardinal are 
used in lowly conventicles where their stately 
canonicals would seem strangely out of place. 
On the other haud, the hymns of many a simple 
Nonconformist layman are sung by white-robed 
choristers under the fretted roofs of venerable 
cathedrals, the one touch—not of Nature, but 
of grace—making singers and writers kin.” 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Epovarp Rop is always interesting, by 
reason of an extremely winning and noble 
sincerity, and seriousness of tone and treat- 
ment. He brings nothing in the way of 
sunshine or gaiety or gladness to his study 
of humanity, but he fronts us with a fine 
conscience, with an inalterable goodness. 
The Pasteur Naudié on whose behalf he now 
seeks our sympathy is, it must be confessed, 
a bit of an imbecile. This gentle Pasteur 
Naudié, a Protestant minister of La Rochelle, 
is miserably mated. But how is it possible 
to pity the creature who slips so easily into 
the noose, chosen, not choosing? And after 
all we are forced to remember that had Mlle. 
Jane Defos been poor instead of an heiress, 
her extravagant act in deputing her uncle 
to ask the hand of a man who has never 
spoken to her, never solicited her interest 
or bestowed his own upon her, would haye 
shocked him as an unqualifiable piece of 
impudence and immodesty. Why should 
the fact of her fortune have altered the 
nature of the act in the eyes of a refined 
and honourable man? Such a proceeding 
revealed her fully in the colours experience 
developes—a creature of caprice, indelicacy, 
and inconsequence. She did not know the 
minister, did not care a farthing for him; 
he was not a figure to turn the head of an 
impetuous and romantic schoolgirl. He was 
an oldish, dull widower, with wn-up 
children. She took it into her head to m 
him, as she might have gone to China—wi 
areturn ticket. Having leaped into marriage, 
she found it as we all should have found. it 
under the circumstances—dull. The minister 
paid deservedly the price of his folly, 
and was miserable ever afterwards, till 
wealth and wife vanished into the arms of 
& younger man, and he was exiled by shame 
and sorrow to the African Coast. The story 
is a strong and sincere study in a minor 
key, an interesting addition to the Protestant 
literature of France. French Protestants, 
I am sure, are delightful, but why don’t 
their historians make them a little more 
cheerful and cheering? M. Rod tukes his 
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task too heavily. And yet we owe him 
gratitude. Through him we learn something 
of this large element of French thought. 
Whatever the anti-Dreyfus party may assert 
and like to believe, Protestantism has an 
immense hold in France. Such important 
towns as Montpelier, Montauban, and Nimes 
in the south are entirely Protestant. All 
the Cevennes, La Rochelle, Nantes, many 
eastern towns, are strong Protestant centres, 
and yet the modern novelists, with the 
exception of M. Rod, who is not French, 
write as if France were exclusively Catholic 
or Freethinking. And this Protestant ele- 
ment, with its superior personal rectitude and 
judgment, if with an infinitely narrower out- 
ook and sympathies, will be enlarged and 
strengthened, on the day (if ever) that full 
light is shed on the lamentable Dreyfus 
tragedy, and the dark and grievous scandal 
is revealed in all its abomination and iniquity. 
It has been said that Dreyfus, the unhappy 
victim of militarism and clericalism to-day, 
has won more Alsatians and Lorrainians to 
Germany than ever the Revanche will 
succeed. in winning back to France. If he 
should ever be conclusively proved innocent, 
the Protestant cause in Trance will equally 
benefit by his martyrdom. 

MM. Hachette have published a remark- 
able study of the influence of Scott in Le 
Roman Historique. It is very learned and 
conscientious. The idealist current pre- 
ceding the loud-voiced, high coloured, 
and vigorous romantism of Hugo, is 
traced from the pastoral literature of 
the fifteenth century, through an ocean 
of fantasies and extravagances to the long- 
winded heroisms and sentimentalities of La 
Calprenéde and Mlle. de Scudéry. The 
realistic current is developed very ably from 
Hamilton and the Abbé Prevost, while the 
picturesque current, the immortal glory of 
defunct romanticism, finds its apotheosis in 
Chateaubriand. M. Maigron gives at great 
length some of the most beautiful descriptive 
passages of Chateaubriand, and heavens! 
as one reads these passages in the midst of 
modern pages, with modern pages round 
about us, how increasingly glorious they 
seem! There can be no doubt of it: on 
both sides of the Channel the secret of 
majestic, beautiful prose is lost to us. The 
witchery, the commanding nobility of words 
are gone from literature. Renan here, 
Stevenson on the other side, though in a 
much smaller way, he being merely a bright 
figure, and not a great astral glory, seem 
to have been the vanishing echoes of 
splendid national harmonies. To read now 
of Scott’s success in France is still a stu- 
pendous surprise. ‘‘ Milliners and duchesses, 
from the simple people to the artistic and 
intellectual lott of the nation, all felt his 
fascination and prestige. Not even in 
France was any French name ever so known 
and so glorious,” writes M. Maigron. 
Publishers—lucky wretches as always—grew 
wealthy upon his translated works; poor 
hacks subsisted upon imitations of him; the 
nation’s literature took its tone from him, 
and when he died it was a day of national 
mourning in France. 

Why in modern French literature should 
youth and obscenity be seemingly synony- 
mous terms? We may be tolerant of the 


follies of young men, and not insist that 
they shall be sages or saints, but, candidly, 
the excesses of the young authors who 
claim the hospitality of the Mercure de France 
for their futile lucubrations, shake at the 
very foundations of tolerance, and suggest 
the advisability of the institution of a sombre 
and stern committee told off by an exas- 
perated public to sentence to the fire first 
the young men’s books, and then themselves. 
For I can imagine nothing less awful than 
fire acting as moral soap here. But 
possibly nobody reads these appalling 
obscenities but the authors, their friends 
and enemies, and the few reviewers to whom 
they are addressed. Initiation into Sin 
and Love is the suggestive title of a work 
of genius of this kind I lately waded 
through. I think I pitied the writer even 
more than myself or the publisher’s reader. 
As an excuse for the monotony of obscene 
experiences, the author naively assures us 
that his duty is to be accurate in following 
his hero, and that as licentiousness is the 
largest element in a young man’s life, the 
conscientious author must make it the 
largest element in a sincere and “real” 
study of life. Poor young men! How dull 
it must be to be condemned, whether they 
like it or not, to seek experience ever and 
always at the same disgusting source, while 
there is so much that is | peor and enter- 
taining in the world : peril and sport on land 
and water, horses, collections, foreign travel 
—even ering I think I would rather be 
a Deputy of the terrible Chamber, and argue 
with the are restates than be the hero 
of a French novel. 

Talking of cycling, let me recommend a 
clean and humorous book by M. Remy Saint 
Maurice: The Recordman. There are some 
delightful sketches of life and character in 
a Breton village, whose hero, a baker’s boy, 
becomes the champion cyclist of the world. 
The novel rolls up and down the Continent 
(even across the Channel to beat the Anglo- 
Saxons—in spite of M. Desmolins—at Bir- 
mingham) on wheels, in a flash of steel, a 
glitter of light, a whirl of dust. The hero’s 
return to his native village, an illustrious 
figure of the age, is almost worthy of Daudet. 
To be sure, it wants Daudet’s lightness, his 
caustic wit, his delicious humour, his in- 
comparable touch; but it recalls him, and 
that in itself is a pleasant claim upon the 
reader. But it fills us with regret too. It 
tells us that Daudet has gone while there 
remained a fascinating book he might have 
written, and which another has written with 
a younger, heavier hand, and a touch less 
fresh, less buoyant. But, such as it is— 

ure, good-humoured, witty, too long and 
inartistic, may-be—The Recordman has an 
honourable place in the gay and humorous 
literature of the day. — 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
XV.—My Cousin rrom New York. 


“WELL it’s real good of you to let me 
pick and choose like this,’’ she said hover- 
ing about my literary shelves. ‘“ You 
people on this side always think that 
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Americans don’t care about anything but 
dollars and bonnets but I tell you I do just 
admire good literature I know you think 
American women just want to talk talk 
talk just as fast as they can and think a 
heap more about clam-chowder than they 
do about Shakespeare but I do assure 
you we know as much about Shakespeare 
over the other side as they know in 
Stratford-on-Avon and I know that for a 
fact because” 

Her forefinger paused over American 
Ideals. 

‘“‘That,” I said, “is a book of essays by 
Theodore Roosevelt — the man who has 
organised the Rough Riders in Cuba.” 

er finger proceeded on its journey along 
the row. ‘Now I’m not like that at all,” 
she continued. ‘Give me a real nice book 
and I'll sit down in the corner just as quiet 
as a mouse Now that’s the book I want 
right here — American Wives and English 
Husbands — that’s by Gertrude Atherton 
She wrote Patience Sparhawk and that’s just 
sweet I may have that mayn’t I? and oh! 
A Queen of Men that sounds a good title 
Sakes alive! is this English?” 

She turned the pages with nervous fingers. 

“I believe there is a certain amount of 
Irish in it,” I replied. 

“Well, I expect I shall be dead before 
I’ve time to learn Irish,” she said. “I 
can read German with a dictionary but 
when I read German I just sit down 
to have a real hard time and I don’t mind 
what trouble I take so long as I can feel at 
the end that I have gotten the man’s mean- 
ing out of him I don’t mind Crockett or 
Barrie they’re just like ‘Ragged Robin” 
at Mr. Tree’s theayter its only English 
spelled wrong and you can spell it right 
in your own mind anyway “but I can’t 
learn a new language between the London 
depot and Brighton Say what’s this?” 

“‘That’s a rather interesting story,” I 
said. ‘It’s by George Egerton, and it’s her 
first long ——-” 

“ The Wheel of God. I think I’d like to 
take that.” 

She opened the book and found the last 
page, at which she looked attentively. 
Then she returned it to the bookshelf. 

“No I won't take that,” she said de- 
cidedly. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

‘She goes to stay with a lot of women in 
the country and I don’t think that’s a nice 
ending anyway.” 

“But do you always look at the end of a 
book before you read it?” 

“ Always,” she said. “I like to know 
that however sad the story may be there’s 
just a chance of happiness for the people at 
the end of it Those stories that leave 
ead everybody dead and the rest unhappy 
—well they just make me tired Just as if 
it wasn’t as easy to let the girl marry a nice 
aa at the end and have a prospect of some 


“Then,” I said, “you insist on a ha 
ending to a novel?” : sii 

“Oh now you’relaughing at me! I don’t 
mean that every story should end with a 
wedding because I could pick out a lot of 
things in Bond-street that I want more than 
a husband but I want something in a story 


to reconcile me to real life I know you 
people on this side think we Americans have 
a good time and don’t think about things 
but why can’t novelists make life what it 
ough to be and not just what it oughin’t to 
e 
“No; don’t take that,” I said. She had 
her hand on Mrs. Wood’s Weeping Ferry. 
“You won’t smile fora month. Here, take 
The Londoners. There’s no one to be sorry 
for in that.” 
a Say now you are laughing at me?” she 
said. 
“Notabit. I agree with you,” I replied. 
C.R. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE MAGAZINE WAR. 
A Drary or Events. 


sae week we entered very fully into the 

dispute between Messrs. Harmsworth 
and Messrs. Smith & Son respecting the 
sales of the Harmsworth Magazine. We 
now chronicle the later events of this 
enlivening struggle: 


Saturday, July 16. The Bookstall War 
at its height. The Datly Matl seriously 
disappoints its readers by giving only 
an inch to the escape of two monkeys 
from the Bull and Bush Inn on Hamp- 
stead Heath. At any other time, it is felt, 
a band of humorists would have started 
at once from Tudor-street to the Heath. 
However, readers settle down to three 
columns of the ‘‘ Magazine War.” In those, 
Mr. W. L. Thomas, of the Graphic, is 
permitted to pay off an old score against 
Messrs. Smith & Son, who, it seems, wanted 
an extra 10 per cent. discount on the Royal 
Academy Number of the Graphic in 1897. 
They did not get it. 

A meeting of newspaper proprietors is 
convened for Monday to scarify Messrs. 
Smith & Son, and “to listen to certain pro- 
posals,”’ 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Smith & Son are 
represented by a long letter in the Datly 
Chronicle, which, by special arrangement, is 
quoted in the Darly Matl on the same morn- 
ing. Also, Messrs. Harmsworth are per- 
mitted to reply to Messrs. Smith in the same 
issue of the Datly Chronicle; their reply, 
again, being quoted in the Datly Marl. 
This despatch is a lesson to generals and 
admirals, who often fight slowly and inter- 
mittently, forgetting that the public wants 
its fun. 

Messrs. Smith & Son’s letter puts the 
“true issues” : 


‘“(1) Must a newsagent distribute a magazine 
for the profit of the producer if it causes a loss 
to himself ? 

(2) If he asserts his right to conduct his 
business as he pleases, is he to be intimidated 
into capitulation by the high-handed action of 
a publisher who merely wishes to establish a 
monopoly far greater and more crushing than 
the one he seeks to displace, and also tries to 
obtain his object by openly threatening and 
secretly plotting the ruin of his antagonists 
a have the courage and self-respect to oppose 

im ? » 


a 


Messrs. Smith & Son lay down ten 
additional propositions, and state: ‘‘ Our 
total bookstall profits, with all our large 
business, are not nearly so large as the 
profits of Harmsworth, Limited.” The public 
muses on the following counter-statements : 


Messrs. Smith & Son 


say: 

“We koow full well 
the aims and ambition 
of Messrs. Harms- 
worth. They desire, 
by means of judicious 
working of the public 
through the columns 
of the Daily Mail and 
other journals, to force 
the small retailer to 
keep their magazine on 
sale — whether at a 
profit or a lose to him 
they care not a whit. 
Ultimately their object 
is, by intimidation, and 
where necessary, by 
boycott, to obtain the 
entire control of the 
retailers, and to com- 


Messrs. Harmsworth 


say : 

“By ually ab- 
sorbin; theeagents 
throu ved the coun- 

, they hope to get 
i whale retail trade 
of the United King- 
dom into their own 
hands, and thus to 
tighten their grip on 
the throats of owners 
of newspapers and 
publishers of books. 
By stirring up agita- 
tion among the re- 
tailers, they believe 
they pose as leaders, 
trusting that the shop- 
keepers who get their 
supplies from other 
wholesalers will desert 


pel them to sell totheSmithstandard.” 
such literature as the 
Harmsworths put on 
the market, on such 
terms as the Harms- 
worths choose to dic- 
tate, for the profit 
and aggrandisement of 
—the Harmsworths. 
This is the danger that 
we have to meet, and 
backed up as we are by 
the great majority of 
the retailers, we intend 
to meet it bravely and 
steadfastly. We do 
not intend to be bullied 
into selling any maga- 
zine at a loss.” 

The Saturday Review counsels its readers 
to keep out of Harms(worth’s) way, and 
says that Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s grammar 
is shocking. 


Sunday, July 17. The Harmsworth 
Magazine and the Hampstead monkeys are 
discussed at innumerable dinner-tables. 


Monday, July 18. Picturesque arrival of 
Mr. George Moore on the battlefield. ‘‘ It is 
many years” since the author of Esther 
Waters ‘warned Messrs. Smith & Son of 
this danger.” The gem of Mr. Moore’s 
letter to the Daily Chronicle is its revelation 
of Mr. Faux, of Messrs. Smith & Son’s 
firm, in the character of a critic: 


“On the publication of Esther Waters Mr. 
Faux told an interviewer that the reason he 
refused to sell the book was because he found 
it to be full of ‘ pre-Raphaelite nastiness.’ ”” 


Mr. Moore is himself revealed as a student 
of politics. It seems that the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., the founder of the 
Strand firm, sympathised with Captain Boy- 
cott, and denounced “boycotting” ; accord- 
ingly Mr. Moore, who alone recollects 
this, invites the public to be hugely 
amused by ‘“‘the spectacle . .. of the 
young Smiths handing out their father’s un- 
remembered writings against exclusive deal- 
ing with their left hands, while they indite 
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invitations with their right bands to the 
retail trade to boycott Mr. Harmsworth’s 
magazine.” Mr. Moore also pleasantly 
compere Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s 
rofits to those of Mr. Gordon, the money- 
ender. As a parting shot he says he has 
sold 10,000 copies of Evelyn Innes without 
Smith & Son’s help. 

The readers of the Daily Mail, having 
again scanned the columns of their pet 
Paper for tidings of the runaway monkeys, 
and found none, resign themselves to a 
column and a half of Magazine War. They 
are informed that 

agazine War’ this 


“‘the position of the ‘M 
morning is that over 700,000 copies of the boy- 
cotted venture have been sold.” 


Meanwhile, Messrs. Smith have again 
circularised the Trade in appealing terms 
and in a literary style which blights the 
hope that our controversial literature is to 
be enriched by this quarrel : 


“« Messrs. Harmsworth, by means of us retail 
newsvendors, and by us alone, have reached 
the high position and the truly magnificent 
profits they now enjoy. 

And so long as they treated us with fairness 
we none of us prodged them that position and 
those profits. But now, when they think they 
are strong enough, they try to kick away the 
ladder by which they have risen. They pro- 
duce a magazine—a very fair production, too— 
and finding they cannot make a profit on it on 
the ordinary trade terms, they try to sweat 
their profit out of the pockets of the—for the 
most part—poor and struggling newsagents, by 
attempting to create a demand among the 
public which they think the small retailer will 
be powerless to withstand. They have used a 
weapon —it may or may not be a powerful one, 
but it is at all events un-English and unsports- 


e. 

Will you come forward and help us’ Itisa 
battle not for high profits, but for a living 
profit as against an actual loss.” 


While this appeal is appearing in the 
Chronicle, Mecare, Hanaswoalh are quoting 
it [agreeably to the new Simultaneous 
Journalism] in the Dasly Mati, where it is 
described as “‘ frantic and undignified.” Mr. 
Moore’s anecdotes bring forth others. It is 
alleged that once on a time Messrs. Smith & 
Son declined to sell somebody’s Life and 
Times of Lord Salisbury, and that they ex- 
pine their action by stating that they 

‘no reason whatever to believe that a 
pamphlet with Lord Salisbury as a subject 
could be sold.” Datly Mail readers think 
that this space really might have been devoted 
to the monkeys. & 

The meeting of newspaper proprietors and 
others, announced on Saturday, is held some- 
where in the Graphic buildings. A couple of 
dozen journalists, who go thither to attend 
the meeting, spend twenty minutes in ob- 
structing the pavements round St. Clement 
Danes, but do not gain admittance. 

Seven hundred thousand copies of the 
Harmsworth Magazine sold. 


Tuesday, July 19. The Hampstead monkeys 
are no longer at large. Chagrined by 
the neglect of the Datly Mail they ‘broke 
into” the very cage they had “ broken out 
of” a week before. Not a solitary humorist 
from Tudor-street has been seen on Hamp- 
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stead Heath, and all we now read is 
that “they [the monkeys] were in a deplor- 
ably woe-begone condition.” Hardly have 
they effaced themselves, poor things, than 
the Daily Mail announces that “the excite- 
ment of the Magazine War looks, for the 
moment, as though it were abating.” 

Messrs. Smith & Son deny that they earn 
the huge profits (£250,000 to £500,000) per 
annum which are attributed to them by 
Messrs. Harmsworth. 


Wednesday, July 20. The Daily Mail 
admits that the Magazine War has sunk to 
the level of the misunderstanding between 
Spain and America. 


Thursday, July 21. Not a line about 
the “Magazine War” in the Daily Mail. 
Nothing official in the Datly Chronicle. We 
can but quote the words which Shakespeare, 
ever prophetic, put into the mouth of 
Henry IV. : 


“* So shaken as we are, so wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe short-winded accents of new 
broils 
To be commenc’d in strands... .” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON THE GROUNDS OF CRITICISM 
IN DRAMATIC, POETRY. 


Sir,—With the merits of ‘Cyrano de 
Bergerac” I am not concerned; but to your 
reviewer, who applies to M. Rostand’s play 
a method of criticism more suitable to lyric 
poetry, I should like to address a few 
questions. 

Is he acquainted with the familiar com- 
parison of those persons who recommend 
Shakespeare by quotations to the Irishman 
who showed a Prick as a sample of his 
house? He will allow the bricks, so to 
speak, of ‘“‘Cyrano” to be pretty, though 
mediocre; but to the structure he gives no 
attention He may think it sufficient that 
he has allowed “Cyrano ” to be an effective 
stage-play ; but is not action the basis of 
dramatic poetry ? Have we done justice to 
“ Hamlet,” for example, as a reading play, 
when we have called attention to the solilo- 
quies, the counsel of Polonius, and 


‘« But look! the morn, with russet mantle clad, 
Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill’ ? 


Has he forgotten Macaulay’s dictum: ‘The 
real object of the drama is the exhibition of 
human character”? Of the characterisation 
of “Cyrano” he says nothing. Instead, he 
reiterates, throughout four columns of your 
current issue, in the glib, cocksure fashion 
of the Impressionist school, that his brother- 
critics (M. Sarcey, for example), who may 
not have as good a claim to infallibility as 
he, have been too liberal in their praise, and 
that he is the proud discoverer of their 
mistake. His judgment may, or may not, 
be near the truth. But has he formed it on 
proper grounds ?—Yours, &c., 
Artuur LanamEeap CassERLEY. 
Finsbury-park, N.; July 19. 
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BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
“ Tivr is Lire.” 


“ Zacx’s” stories have put the critics on 
their mettle. Mr. W. L. Courtney writes 
of them in the Daily Telegraph in words of 
earnest, yet tempered, praise. Especially 
is he struck by ‘‘ Zack’s”’ outlook on life : 


“Tam not sure that there are many books, 
even in our pessimistic age, which, from a 
certain point of view, reveal so clearly and 
decisively the despairing spirit. But as con- 
trasted with the wails of impotent and mawkish 
hopelessness, there is in Miss Keats’s volume an 
indomitable strength, an unshrinking courage, 
a masterful calm. If I may be allowed to say 
so, she meets destiny like a man, and the 
attitude is of more value than the particular 
criticism of life to which she has committed 
herself.” 


Mr. Courtney quotes the following passage 
with admiration. The boy Humphrey, 
blind and solitary, friendless in Australia, 
thinks of England sometimes while repair- 
ing umbrellas for his bread : 


“Then the umbrella would drop from his 
hand, and his blind eyes fill with visions of his 
English home; the crude street noises around 
him would hush themeelves, and the lop-lop of 
the river as it humped its way over brown 
pebbles become audible: he watched it wind 
through the Thursby meadows, where the big 
elms lolled and sunned themselves, past the 
gorse. covered hills and the shuffling woods in 
their spring coat of beach-green. He saw 
again the long green alleys of the chase, 
played in its old-world gardens, where the old- 
world flowers dozed with drooping heads, as if 
dog-tired of blooming.” 

Force of personality rather than of art is, 
however, the secret of ‘“ Zack’s” power, 
in Mr. Courtney’s opinion. 

The British Weekly distinguishes severely 
and sharply between what is good and what 
is indifferent in Life is Life: 

“There are 323 pages in this book. In 

reality it begins at page 241 and goes straight 
on. ere are thus eighty pages, great pages, 
notable pages, unforgettable pages, pages sufti- 
cient to give the writer a reputation. There 
are 238 printed pages that precede this, and of 
them it may be said that they are well enough, 
but have nothing to do with what follows 
them, and are the work of a writer in every 
way immeasurably inferior.” 
Unfortunately for the collaborator theory 
“Yack” has given it a denial. But this 
critic can write of those stories which he 
likes: 

‘‘T should pity anyone who could read those 
stories unmoved. ey are to be classed with 
Tennyson’s ‘Rizpah,’ and there is not much 
to go along with them in English literature, 
not much with the same terrible, tearing, tear- 
less passion.” 

The Outlook's critic agrees with the British 
Weekly in condemning the first half-dozen or 
so stories in the book, but does he condone 
for his severity by going into ecstasies over 
the later ones : 

‘To consider the singular inanity of the title, 
and to peruse the first story in the collection, 
Life is Life, is to fall into despair of the author. 
All forlorn, the reader ploughs his way through 
‘The Failure of Flipperty,’ ‘The Busted Blue 
Doll,’ and ‘The -Haired Man’s Dream,’ 
and the clouds settle lower and lower upon his 
miserable head. For the pieces connoted by 
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these deadly titles contain no spark of merit. 
. « + ‘Travelling Joe’ is much better; and 
although the author’s mainstay and chief delight 
is suddenly to introduce death in the last 
sentence, hoping thereby to gain a certain 
Korah-Dathan-and-Abiram kind of effect, dear 
to the neophyte—the story is prettily fancied. 
‘Rab Vinch’s Wife’ approaches excellence, but 
why doesn’t the storyend? One more sentence 
would have done it. ‘ Widder Vlint’ 
is neatly told; so is ‘Dave,’ but, &e. . . . 
If ‘Zack’ be a beginner, then there is hope for 
‘Zack’; she seems to understand Devonshire 
p2asant life, more or less.” 


The Spectator feels deeply the grip of 
“ Zack’s” stories. 


‘But, while admiring the power and poig- 
nancy of this work, it is impossible to withhold 
a protest on the extreme dreariness of all the 
stories in the book. The impression which 
‘ Zack’s’ stories leave on the mind is depress- 
ing. They are full of power, they are poignant, 
they possess a quality of ic and dramatic 
force. But when he has finished the book the 
reader will lay it down with something of the 
feeling of relief with which oue awakes from a 
bad dream to find the sun shining in at the 
wiodows and the hours of darkness past.” 


In the Speaker Mr. Quiller-Couch accepts 
“‘ Zack” as a force to be reckoned with, but 
he criticises her outlook at some length : 


“‘* Life is Life’ she says. It strikes me asa 
sound proposition, and doubtless we shall all 
agree that it is a true one—until we begin to 
ask ourselves separately what we understand 
by the predicate. 

Life is (Life) : 
But does (Life) = (Beer and Skittles) 
or =(The Valley of the Shadow) 


or =(A nice, respectable Villa) 

or = (Fifes and clarions) 

or =(A Convent) 

or =(A House Beautiful) 

or =(A Grand Deal of Miscel- 


laneous Eating). 

You can only construe by paraphrasing; and 
so much (you see) depends on the paraphrase. 
. .. Hereafter; and with as good reason. 
‘ Zack’s’ title implies her claim to accept life for 
what it is, and so present it. I fancy she will 
come in time to regret both the title and the 
claim, as alike amateurish.” 
In fine, Mr. Quiller-Couch doubts whether 
there is a true relationship between ‘‘ Zack’s” 
view of life, which is acknowledged on all 
hands to be a terrible one, and life itself. 

“Zack’s” humour is noted with enjoy- 
ment by most of her critics. The Pall Mall 
Gazatte, which refers to “Zack” as he, finds it 
“genuine” in the Devonshire stories; and 
this critic sums up a very general view in 
the short sentence: ‘‘There is something 
more than promise in ‘Zack’s’ greatest 
failures.” 


“Sones or AcTIon.” 


Mr. Conan Doytr’s Songs of Action have 
been received with kindly, even hearty 
pee as the metrical expression of the 
ealthy feelings which inform his novels. 
Says Literature : 


‘‘ The author’s aim in nearly all these songs 
of action is that which guided Mr. Henley when 
he made the choice of pieces for his Lyra Heroica 
~-to set forth the beauty and the joy of living, 
the beauty and the blessedness of death, the 
glory of battle and adventure, the nobility of 

evotion, the dignity of resistance, the sacred 
quality of patriotism.” 


The Saturday Review and the Datly Tele- 
graph aro kindly critical. Says the former: 


“It would be useless to pretend that Mr. 
Conan Doyle’s style in verse is not secondary. 
He is always fclowiig somebody, often with 
a great deal of spirit and liveliness, but still 
following. In ‘The Dying Whip’ it is Tenny- 
son, whose ‘Northern Farmer’ is quite closely 

ralleled, in the professional vanity of the 

ying man, his attitude to the parson, his 
intense local interests. Here it is curious that 
Mr. Conan Doyle should not have perceived 
that he was snly. trying to rewrite one of the 
most famous of lyrical masterpieces. In ‘The 
Frontier Line’ it is Arndt, and the patriotic 
German Lied generally ; elsewhere it is Camp- 
bell; it is even (or we are much mistaken) Mr. 
Newbolt. But, most of all, it is that imperious 
Mr Kipling, with his fife, whom Mr. Conan 
Doyle, like all the other grave old plodders who 
now attempt songs of action, cannot help fullow- 
ing for their lines.” 


‘‘Secondary,”’ says this critic. ‘‘ Not first 
rate,” says the Daily Telegraph. But ‘‘there 
is something to be said for the little volume 
of verse to which Dr. Conan Doyle has 
affixed his name. ‘There is spirit and 
animation, the rush and glow of young 
blood about his poems—always a pulsating 
sense of life, sometimes even a certain fresh- 
ness and originality. Take, for instance, 
‘The Frontier Line.’ ” 

But no, we will quote the Zimes’ critic’s 
quotation. He says: 


“Tt makes one forget for a moment all the 
evil side of horse-racing when we see a finish 
described in such moving verse as this: 


‘Spider is winning!’ ‘Jo Chauncy is winning!’ 
It swells like the roar of the sea; 

But Jo hears the drumming of somebody coming, 
And sees a Jean head by his knee. 

‘Nuneaton! Nuneaton! The Spider is beaten !’ 
It is but a spurt at the most ; 

For lose it or win it, they have but a minute 
Before they are up with the post. 


Nuneaton is straining, Nuneaton is gaining, 
Neither will falter nor flinch ; 
Whips they are plying and jackets are flying, 
They’re fairly abreuat to an inch. 
‘Crack ’em up! Let ’em go! Well ridden! 
Bravo!’ 
Gamer ones never were bred ; 
‘Jo Chauncy has done it! He’s spurted! He’s 
won it!’ 
The favourite’s beat by a head!” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, July 21. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, PHILOSOPHY. 


Cuba, Past AND PRESENT. By Richard Davey. 
Chapman & Hall. 12s. 


CHINA AND ITS TRANSFORMATION. By Archi- 
bald R. Colquhoun. Harper & Brothers. 


IDEALS OF THE East. By Herbert Baynes. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 5s. 

POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Past AND FururE. Poems by F. J. Shaw. 
Mawson, Swan & Morgan (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne). 6d. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
THOMSON’s WINTER, FROM ‘‘THE SEASONS.” 


Edited by George F. Irwin. Browne & 
Nolan, Ltd. 


ILLusTRATED NoTEs on ENGLISH CHURCH 
History. New edition. Vol. I. From 
the Earliest Times to the Dawn of the 
Reformation. By the Rev. C. Arthur Lane. 


8.P.C.K. 1s, 

MatTrRicuLaTion Drrecrory. No. XXIV. 
JUNE, 1898. University Correspondence 
College Press. 1s, 


Lay oF THE Last MinstrEL. Edited by 
Arthur Patton. New edition. Revised by 
John Cooke. Browne & Nolan, Ltd. 

UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES: DEMOSTHENES : 
ANDROLION. W. B. Clive. 4s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Gorp StTanpaRD: A SELECTION FROM 
THE Papers IssvED BY THE GoLD 
STANDARD DEFENCE ASSOCIATION IN 1895 
—1898. Cassell & Co. 2s. 6d. 

THETuRF. By Alfred E.T. Watson. Lawrence 
& Bullen. 

SuccEsTions FoR A ScHEME oF OLD AGE 
Pensions. By Lionel Holland. Edward 
Arnold. 1s. 6d. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THe whole of the édition de luxe of Kip- 
ling’s Departmental Ditttes, to be published 
by Messrs. W. Thacker & Co., and to range 
with Macmillan’s edition, is now taken u 
before publication, and it is fully screed 
that this edition, of which only 1,050 copies 
are printed, will shortly go to a premium. 

A NEw novel by Duncan Craig, the author 
of John Maverell, entitled Bruce Reynell, is in 
the press, and will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock very shortly. 


Mr. Hermemann will publish, in the 
course of this month, a novel written in 
ay by a young Italian lady. This 
book has a somewhat romantic interest, for 
it is the only work of the author that will 
ever reach the public, and it seems certain 
that the nature of its reception will never 
come to the author’s knowledge, although 
she is still living—to judge from her por- 
trait, in the very prime of health and youth.. 
The book was written under great stress, 
and, as indicated by its title, Via Lucis, 
represents the struggles and efforts of a 
young girl in her attempt to find the true 
way of happiness. In this instance, “ Vi- 
varia,” the nom de plume under which the 
book appears, has apparently found this 
happiness in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church. When the book is pub- 
lished she will in all probability have taken 
vows in a convent for life. 


Mr. Jory Mizyz announces the immediate 
ee of a new work by Major Arthur 

riffiths, the title of which will be 4 Girl 
of Grit. This will be issued as a companion 
volume to the same author’s novel, The 
Rome Express, of which the sixth edition 
has just left the press. 4 Girl of Grit is a 
story, told in a similar style, of a gigantic 
scheme of fraud, and its ultimate detection. 

Mr. JERoME K. JERome’s Jdle Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow appeared so long ago as 1886. 
He has lately written a companion volume, 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, which will 
be published by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
early next month. 
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woe AUQ.6 “ire Will be withdrawn 


This is the end of the opportunity to secure THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


UPON THE PRESENT REMARKABLE PRICES AND TERMS. 

The demand for THE TIMES reprint of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA has been so great, and the Sets are being taken up so rapidly, that the 
special offer will have to be withdrawn at the end of the first week in August. Those who contemplate the purchase of the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
under THE TIMES arrangement are, therefore, notified that they must send in their orders at once, or they will be too late. 

Between five and six thousand sets of THE TIMES reprint have already been delivered, and these have been seen and examined not only by the five or six 
thousand actual subscribers, but by their friends as well. All of these have seen that the work sold for £14 by THE TIMES is in every detail the same work for 
which thousands of people have paid £37. They have seen that THE TIMES reprint did not involve a cheapened product, but simply a lowered price. They have 
seen, in a word, that the identical Work has been sold by 


THE TIMES ata REDUCTION OF SIXTY PER CENT. from the publishers’ catalogue price. 


There never has been such an opportunity as that presented by THE TIMES in the history of English bookselling. The whole plan of the distribution was 
revolutionary. The volumes ed from the maker to the buyer direct, without the intervention of middlemen. o work of the character and standing of the 
ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA has ever before been sold at so great a reduction in price ; and never before has such a work been offered upon such easy terms. 
THE TIMES has not required subscribers to pay for the work in full upon delivery, but has offered the privilege of gradual payments. The purchaser who cannot 
conveniently send a ra ee for £14 is at liberty to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA in 
14 monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. He is required to pay 


ONLY ONE GUINEA IN CASH 


In consideration of this preliminary payment, a copy of the work will be reserved for him. He has no further payments to make until 
the whole 25 volumes have been delivered to him. not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. The second payment then 


becomes due, and while he is making the subsequent payments, at 
“THE TIMES,’ PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C 


monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 
jerewith remitt for One Guinea. Kindly reserve for me one set of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA 7 u . ° 
ks Edition), bound in (A) Half Morocco, for which I apres to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further The ENCYCLOPEDIA B. ITANNICA consists of 25 large volumes ; but 


r month, tha first of the payments to be made it does not take up too much space in a room, because each purchaser of 

, as below agreed, of the 25 Vols. of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA, ard the remaining THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 

ts on the corresponding day of each succeeding month until complete. | "ntil such payments are complete. 1 may procure a convenient Revolving Bookcase, especially designed for the 
eee Ss  cntortaner ehecametatices of which you shall be ‘he’ jedger the yolumes cannot be delivered ar the date Pe ase nit A at aaah gre eg 
mentioned, the return of the deposit of Ore Guinea to me shall cancel this agreement. Bookcase costs a further £3. For £17 this Standard Library of universal 
I further request that the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: knowledge may be had in a handsome bookcase, so constructed that each 


volume is as accessible as if it were the only volume in the room. a 
* Full information may be obtained, and volumes in the various styles of binding 
examined, at THE TIMES Office, in Printing House Square. For the con- 
venience of persons who desire to refresh their recollection of the contents and 
general appearance of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and who cannot 
esis cass Gata cet ica etic ae eee cetancaseienles ah ateeSucelactatatace ceetbe conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a rampule of specimen pages, and brief 
extracts from the work has been prepared. This phlet_ may be obtained 
without charge by sending a messenger to THE TIMES Office, or will be for- 
warded by post on receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpence in stamps. 


TEMPORARY PRICES 


cecerececreccccercccvecwecesoces seseecececeswesqoeonseunseessesnseeeccssereeneseencnrecsacsscacees: 


Signature... 


Addres For CASH PAYMENT. For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
ses ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more 
I” Gr RTE ute Pablaers prcewns £47) t to be paid santil the 25 Vols. a been 
ta Sgucdbtancdss ccashewssamesdeaesetseseenssevecat ste, ieaqcaves te abbdanbek teusunsabeddecceseeskee OR wit ane PREVOL: nls delivers all at one time to the pur- 
—The above form need not be used when making an application. A similar form of larger size may be BOO! bi J Th Vols. for 
obtained at ‘‘ The Times" Office, or will be forwarded te any person upon receipt of request fcr the same, i CLOTE ,DINDING ONE'GUINFA 
accompanied by stamp for postage. If this form be used, signature must be in the place Indicated IN HALF-MO! B TAG (which each, or, Pik bookcase, 17 monthly 

we recommend), the pI - for payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


ee ner spree vine “Boor, | IM HALF-MOkOCCO BINDING The 


HE REVOLVING a5 Vos. for 18 monthly payments of 
ses = - E, £21. ONE GUINEA each, of, with the book- 
ese ar monthly payments of ONE 
In FULL MOROFCO Full Gitt Edges, SEs each. 

sumptuous for special pur, S. LL MOROCCO BINDING — 
The 35 VOLS. for Hehe Pa hers m™ RAD payments of Bu GU sik 
prise was £65), WITH ThE each, or with the bookcase, 28 monuly 

EVOLVING KCASE, £28, payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


N.B.—This opportunity must be seized 
at once if it is to be seized at all. 


These terms and prices will now be 
available for only a fortnight longer, 
and those who wish to secure a set 
from the few now remaining should 
understand that further delay means 
the loss of this great bargain. This 
notice will, no doubt, largely increase 
the number of orders received daily, 
and the remainder of the impression 
may be exhausted even before the 
date mentioned. 


el 
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A PERFECT LEAD PENCIL. 


THE BLAISDELL 
SELF-SHARPENING PENCIL. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like ar 
ordinary pencil, and is used like an ordinary pencil. It is 
the same size as an ordinary pencil. It costs no more 


. than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. : 


Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in 
but one quality—the best; but the black-lead pencil is 
made in all grades of hardness for writing or drawing. 


USED BY 


THe War Opstce, 

Bank op ENGLanp. 

New Zaauanp GovegNMENr 
Ovrics. 

Banxenrs’ Creanina Hovse. 

Usirep States  Govren- 
ment Orrices, 

Oxyorp Univsastry. 

Campripce University. i 

Umirgp States Arsewat, | 


Unirep States Navy. 

PEnnsYLvaNia AND OTHER 
American Hartway Com- 
PANIES. 

Eton Couigar. 

Tue Loxpon Stocx Ex- 
CHANGE. f 

Norte British awp Mur- 
CANTILE AND OTHER In- 
SURANCE OFFICES. 


.If not obtainable at your Stationer's, send 
for Specimens—Red, Blue, and Black, post 
frae (in the United Kingdom), 1s. 


Blaisdell. Pencil Company, Limited, 
46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


| AUTHORS and their PENS. 


‘DAVID WILLIAMSON, Esq., Editor 
of the ‘‘ Windsor Maguazine’’: ‘‘T 
wrote both my books on Gladstone 
with my beloved ‘Swan’; and not 
only these'vols., but many columns 
lately which have had to be penned 
in railway carriages, where yourpen . 
is just-as excellent as when used on 

__ terra firma.” 
HALL CAINE: “I wrote the ‘ Manx- 

_.. Inan’ with the Swan Pen.”’ 

8._R. CROCKETT: ‘Your Gold Pen 
suits me most admirably.’? . 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES: 


“You may like to know I used this - - 


pen from the ‘days of a book of mine 
called ‘The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table ’’ (1857). 


PHIL MAY: ‘It is the most successful - 


pen I have ever used.” t 
W. R. BRADLAUGH: “I write over 
~~8,000 words a day; and your pens — 
are u perfect boon.’’ 
“¢TOBY’S DIARY’ 
with it.” : 
Send for Illustrated List, §c., to 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Manufacturers of Gold Nibs and the 8wan 

| Fountain Pen. 

93, Cheapside; 95, Regent Street, London ; 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


daily written 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S8’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


THE FIRST EDITION OF 
MR. HAMLIN GARLAND’'S NEW NOVEL 


JASON EDWARDS, 


is now ready at all Libraries and Bookseliers’. 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor made “The Rose of Dutchers Qoolly” and ‘‘ Wayside Court- 
ships ’—the Author’s last two works—the Books of the Week in the Weekly Sun, and the 
Press was unanimous in stating that Mr. Garland had scored a marked success, and that 
his work was strikingly original and distinguished throughout above the ordinary novel. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


W. THACKER & CO, LONDON. 
PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, 


and the numbers containing them can still be 


obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. | JOHN MILTON... ws. + March 27 
BEN JONSON... .. ~~... November 14] WILLIAM COWPER .. .. April 3 
JOHN KEATS... ask, »  21|CHARLES DARWIN... ... 5 10 
SIRJOHN SUCKLING ...... »  28| ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... “ 17 
TOM HOOD... ..  .... .. December 5| HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 24 
THOMAS GRAY ... » 12 FELLOW ..00w. ae } ” 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ... » 19| ANDREW MARVELL ..,- ...- May 1 
SIR WALTER SCOTT .._... » _ 26|ROBERT BROWNING .. ... 3 8 
1897. |THOMAS CARLYLE... ... 3 15 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ....... January 2/ PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY... ps 22 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY... ... a 9|CHARLES DICKENS... ... = 29 
LEIGH HUNT ....._... » 16|JONATHAN SWIFT ae = Stun 5 
LORD MACAULAY » 98| WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 12 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ..._ .., » 80 THACKERAY... ... ” 
8. T. COLERIDGE... ....... February 6] WILLIAM BLAKE he ti8 » 19 
CHARLES LAMB Sooke: »  18|SIR RICHARD STEELE ... » ~~ 26 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ...__... » 90|ALEXANDER POPE... .. July 2 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... ». 27| DOUGLAS JERROLD... —... » 10 
SAMUEL PEPYS ......... March 6|FRANCIS BACON... 1... 17 
EDMUND WALLER _... “- CaS 1898. 
WILKIE COLLINS ne »  20| HENRIK IBSEN March 26 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
‘*A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “ Particularly good.’’— Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Oo. 


| DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Qugrs. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 
has sent to Her Majesty.”’ 
“Nothing better could be wished for.”— British Weekly. 
“Par superior to ordinary Guides.’’— London Daily Chronicle. 
Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.K.G.S. 


Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Illustrated. 


| ‘THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 


‘late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLUELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


‘*The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plane. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, &c., 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: Smmpxin, MarsHatt, Hamitron, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Icnedale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chancesg Lane, W.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE. 


M. VOYNICH and C, A. EDGELL, M.A. 


FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE, 
INCLUDING 
INCUNABULA, EARLY AMERICANA, CONDEMNED and 
BURNED BOOKS, ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, 
PALMISTRY, &o. 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 


92, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, 8.W., LONDON. 
(By post only.) 
BAFPEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Bono Squars, Loxpox, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Btreet, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and % West 28rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICAIS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 13, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Oourt, Fleet Street, E.0., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 34, or 82-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


WANTED.— Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
llth JANUARY, 1896. Full price (8d per copy) paid,— 


Apply Acapgmy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


I8S LOUISA DREWRY will resume her Home 

and other Classes, Lectures, Readings, and Lessons ia English 

Language and Literature, and receive members for the Fourth Session 

of the Home Students’ Literary Reading Society, early in October.— 
143, King Henry's Road, London, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Bie Ss ees BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-.AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTERBST allowedon DEPOSITS 
Tepayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Forthe encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £). 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PUROHASE A HUUBE 
VOR TWO Orrgas FER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR VIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTE. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BRIS INSTITUTION 
FUND. 


At a meeting of the Trustees held on July 27th, BOHULARSHIPS 
of £508 year, fouable for two years: were “ ARDED = 


IN PAINTING, to 


Mu Ro: 
Erncet Boards Ro 
IN SCULPTURE, to— 
Mortimer John Brown, Ro: 
Charles James Pibworth, 
In BLACK and WHITE, to— 
Francis Owen Salisbury, Royal Academy Schools. 
The Competition Works can be seen in the East Corridor of the 
Imperial Institute, Imperial Institute Road, South Kensington. 
En st, “8 Entrance,” underneath the Princtpal 
Tues » July 30th, August Ist 
By order of the Trustees. 


SITY COLLEGE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above APPOINTMENT. 
plications, Aecompanied by Testimonials, should be sent to the 
ed, not later Monday, the 12th ry 


1 Academy Schools. 
College of Art. 


Academy Schools. 
yal College of Art. 


AJ 
undersi, Septe . 
The te elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
October Ist, 1828, 
Farther particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The Council invite APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
The remuneration attached to the Chair will be not less than £500 
per annum, and will consist of a fixed stipend and a share of fees. 
Applications must be sent not later than A st 10th to the 
Secaxtary, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — FORTH- 
COMING EBXAMINATION.—JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the 
SCIENCE BRANCH of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
(18-25), 28th SEPTEMBER. The date specified is the latest at which 
a plications can be received. ey must be made on forms to be 
obtained, with particulars, from the Sxongrary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, London, 9. W. 


O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition.— 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.O. 


YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. neatly and 

accurately COPIED, 9¢ per 1,000 words. Nocharge for paper or 

postage. —Mr. J. G. Roozns, Winbrook, Lanercost Road, Tulse 
Hill, &.W. 


He WRI: promptly and accurately done, 
104. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. — Address, 
Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 
EiTS® ARY RESEARCH.—A_ Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance fo Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 


Spanish.—Apply, by letter, to D. C. Datcas, 5, Furnival Street, 
London E.C. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


PozMs: LYRIC, DRAMATIC, and HEROIC. 
By WM. HURRELL. 


Antique paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
WRIGHT & CO., 67, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Just published, 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 15s. 


HE HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY’S LAND 
TENURES and the OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOTA by LORD 
SELKIRK’S SETTLERS, with a Lint of Grantees under the Earl and 
the Company. By ARCHER MARTIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law (of 
the Canadian Bar). 

*,° The illustrations include Portrait of Prince Rupert (to whom the 
first Charter was granted by Charles the Second), from the Urigival in 
Hudson's Bay House, London; Map of Assiniboia as grapted to Lord 
selkirk; Map of Lands conveyed by ludiau Chicfs at Red River; 
Amos’s Plau of Ked River Settlement in 1816; Plan of the Forks of 
Red and Assiniboine Rivers in 1834, 


Londen: Wa. Crowes & Sons, Limited, 27, Pleet Street 


SCHOLARSHIP, MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE 8U BSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terma, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvrezzp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FIOTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SHLHBOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxrorp Sreezr; 241, Brompron Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Quezn Viorozia Street, E.C., Lowpos; and 

at Banton Arcapk, MANCHESTEE. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT 


OARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 
FROM 
PUBLIO AND PRIVATE OOLLEOTIONS 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Embracing almost the whole of 
the Masterpieces of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixtecuth, 
and Seventeenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. A New 
Series of Reproductions of the chief Works of the Britich and 
Foreign Schouls, Each Autotype sold separately at 128. cach. 


The TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL GALLERY 
of BRITISH ART). Many of the important Pictures now ex- 
hibited at Millbauk have beeu reproduced and published in 
Autotype, including the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Further additions arc contemplat! 

THE NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINTING. Now 

ready, a Series of Reproductions of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL. 


J. 8. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN, R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON, 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 


R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER, 
Complete Prospectus on application. 


" TINY aan) 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUF. 
Now ready, New Edition of 169 pages. With upwards of to 
Miniature Photographs of Notable A ca, and tb Tint Bhook 
Illustrations, For convenience of Re sthe Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically uuder Artis vs. Post free lt 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS on 


VELLUM of the 


Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 


Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth 


Centuries, Specimens 


Presses, 


Old Woodcut Books, 


of the Early Printing 
and Luterary 


Curiosities, gathered (from old Libraries lately 
dispersed) by BERNARD QUARITCOGS, 
15, Piccadilly, London. 


* '«" The Catalogue muy be 


had for 6 penny stamps. 


IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as readers 
authors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRGULAR 


AXD 
‘ BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Literary articles (including leader on some prominent 
topic of the moment), announcements of forthooming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
Lt genre abe reviews Acton mer age ey dell as poors 

es, correspondence, C. ex 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most complete list issued) giving the fall title, size, 
price, and publisher, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
upwards of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of disposing of their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others shes they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the pn nitiege of a four.line advertisement 
Sree each week in this column, They also receives gratis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 260 illustrations. 

As an advertisin, st aah a in connection with books, the 
qoutes: Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 
riv: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Tue Pusvisners Cracutar can be had Pines een tial 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s aoe 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 
For One Year, post-free to any part of Great 


Britain and Ireland ... 8s. 6d. 
x» Six Months ditto ditto 4a. 6d. 
Three Months ditto ditto 2a. 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage ies ww. =. 11a. Od, 


Now READY. 
BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIX1TY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE, 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 6s, net; or 


half-roan limp, 6s. 6d, net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON PORHER ISSUES. 


‘©*The Reus Catalogue’ is a publication of ec ere 
im There is nething er that has an 
to courpaved with'it an y Fal ide to the vast cide of 
modern publications.”—Datly 

“‘ Such a book is immensely caste to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” —Athenawm. 

“We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue oe. as it isnotonly 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of ony size, and 
the name of the povieher The principal works im 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* ‘The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those en, in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work ia sure of a wide and hearty welcome.” —Scoteman. 

“To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests te mere commonplace. It isin its class the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
wee Notes and Queries. 


Londo 


~~ London 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., | SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, Ec. 


8t. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.c. 


[Jury 30, 1898. 


MACMILLAN & CO’S 


LIstT. 


A Novel of the Day. 
SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE FOREST LOVERS: a Romance. 


By eee HEWLETT. 

The ATHENA UM eays: “ There is some most excellent matter ia 
the volume ee fark —some charming bits of description, and a tale 
ingen lonsly wor woven out of airy nothii ngs” 

ihe SPECTATOR eays: ***The Forest Lovers’ is no mere literary 
tour de pled 4 it an ‘an ucommonly attractive romance. the charm of 
which h ie great ty on enhanced by the author's excellent style.” 

R eays: very striking book. A rook which has 

a apes ees and beauty, despite i literary affectations. It is 
one Shich ought to command a wide popularity.” 

" eked ae {RE wart ed nce feel | that for ous a jthorongh success 7 ia 

mn acl the romantic spirit, about which so 

much has besa written, has once more found a pure and an enthusi- 


astic 

The GU UARDIAN says: “‘ Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s name is unknown 
Ugatfal that we bop a a Senha Lovers’ rr quaint and de- 
800 non more title-pages.” 
‘The MY says: \ vet Lovers . Thee 


snes Ate iM owiane can write 


colour, of con- 
trast; what vi gour, what rapid movement!" Ant hrou it all 
sweet air of the forest blowing.” tt And through it'ait‘the 


Other Popular Novels. 
Crown 8vo, 68. each, 


A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. By 


JOHN BERWICK. 
The SPECTATOR says: “ This is a charming story.” 


THE GOSPEL of FREEDOM. By 


ROBERT HERRIOK. 
ae Howsus in LITERATURE says: “A very clever new 


THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. By 


NELUIE K, BLISSETT. 
The PALL eee GAZETTE says: “A story which must please 
everyone who reads it.’ 


The GENERAL MANAGER'S STORY. 


Th BY ER roe an Beer is vividl 

he “The sto told, and decided. 
well kept up with tales of hatrbresdth eocapen aad “collisions come 
peg for vigour and naturalness.....A book which holds the 


THE CELEBRITY: an Episode. By 


WINSTON ogg gers 
The ATHENA uN : “A story that can be recommended to 
young and old 


MACMILLAN & CO., ‘Laren 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 
IMPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 


PORTRAIT OF 
VICTOR BAILLOT. 


AGED 105 YEARS, 
LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 
Painted by the French Military Painter, 
PAUL GROLLERON. 


Mention Honorable, 1882. 

Médaille 3¢ Classe, 1886. 

Médaille Bronze Exposition Universelle, 1889. 
Médaille 26 Classe, 1894, Hors Concours. 

VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Davant at the Siege of 
Ham! UTE Wee was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; died at 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1898, aged 105 years. 

Portrait was painted last year (life size), canvas 8ft.x 64. The 
fntellect of the old: warrior: waa preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He wears x apok t and trousers, with blue gaiters; 
seated on an old Fellow eu cushic ion, vith the yellow -curtein as back- 
ground—a plaster Napoleon .on the old chest of drawers; 
and be he wears tie. ‘Tews ol Menoas decorations and Medal of 
The Painting has seas most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 

'n Paris and London. 
R., care of the Publishers of ‘Tae AcapEMr,” 

43, Ohi hancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Lonpon. 


Address, J. M. 


PORTRAIT - SUPPLEMENTS TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeered, and the numbers cortaining them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. 
BEN JONSON tis aa ... November 14 
JOHN KEATS See ee see 4 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... Lis 53 28 
TOM HOOD.. aes ae ... December 5 
THOMAS GRAY wie S6 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON .. 3 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT .. va 3 are 

1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... ... January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... te0 45 9 
LEIGH HUNT a, boy vis os 16 
LORD MACAULAY ae “as » 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY a oie ‘i 380 


8. T, COLERIDGE... ...... February 6 
CHARLES LAMB... » 218 


MICHAEL DRAYTON ... "20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... 8 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. ..  ... March 6 
EDMUND WALLER... ... » 21 
WILKIE COLLINS : i 20 
JOHN MILTON... ... March 27 
WILLIAM COWPER April 8 
CHARLES DARWIN... ... » 10 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... 47 
HENRY WADSWORTH 1 LONG. } y 
FELLOW ” 
ANDREW MARVELL May 1 


ROBERT BROWNING ..  ... May 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE... ... » ~~ 1B 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY... ary) 
CHARLES DICKENS... .. 28 
JONATHAN SWIFT June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE} a9 
THACKERAY ... ” 
WILLIAM BLAKE... » 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE . 26 
ALEXANDER POPE... ... ~— July 2 
DOUGLAS JERROLD ...  ... » 10 
FRANCIS BACON ... ci ee i 
1898. 
HENRIK IBSEN ... ws March 26 


Jury 30, 1898.) THE ACADEMY. 


CONTENTS. his new volumes, Studies of a Biographer, 

— which represent most of the characteristics to 

Revirws Pao | be found in his life’s work, except, perhaps, 
Studies of a Biographer =... =... = | such more lengthy and set work as the His- 
The School on the Hill 100 | tory of Eighteenth Century Thought. The 
A: Book of the Hout 6.98: 3 a title, Studies of a Biographer, almost dis- 
deentner! of the Common DHE, Ge 1” | claims the name of essayist, though we have 
C@hon saa Wares ee 10 | called him essayist. Yet there are some things 
Brirrer Mention -- 108] in this work which justify that name, and 
THe ACADEMY SUPPLEMENT ... 105—108 | these let us consider first. From this aspect, 
Nores ann News 109 | among his many aspects, Mr. Leslie Stephen 


is peculiar and difficult to estimate aright. 


Cornypon’s Bookcase .. 

Tux Bopoieran Lisrary 

‘Was Brrowx a Daxpy? os 
Tue Exp oF tHe MusicaL SEAsON ., 
Book Reviews Reviewed 


the widest 


as is impossible to refuse 


Booxs Received i 
. 115 


Announcements 


before the Owen’s College, but really an essay) 
he modestly sets himself down a Philistine. 
‘* Humility is truth,” said St. Bernard. 
Humility here is truth. Mr. Leslie Stephen, 


REVIEWS. 


THE LIEBIG OF BIOGRAPHY. 


Studies of a Biographer. By Leslie Stephen. 
2 vols. (Duckworth & Co.) 


A VARIOUS and (in its way) influential 
career has been Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 

in modern English literature. His Hours in 
a Library have even him deserved reputation 
as an essayist. His History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century has given him repu- 
tation in the more solid walks of literature. 
In Mr. John Morley’s ‘Men of Letters” 
series, his studies of Pope, Swift, and 
ecially his admirable Johnson, have ex- 
hibited his power as a biographer—a 
biographer on the miuor scale. As editor 
of the Cornhill he attained success and 
Prominence in yet another line. Seldom 
oes a successful littérateur make a good 
editor; but under Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
direction the Cornhill took a new lease of 
vitality such as it had not done since the 
days of its start by Thackeray, though its 
brilliance was on different lines from those 
followed by the great novelist. Under Mr. 
Stephen the immortal initials R. L. 8. lit 
up its pages ; he, too, if we recollect rightly, 
gave asylum to Mr. Henley, destined him- 
self to be a famous editor. Both these 
writers might have sought in vain the 
recognition of the conventional editor. 
Homage to the man who helps others 
up the ladder which he has climbed him- 
self. But with energies unexhausted, his 
last adventure was his most memorable. 
He became ‘the editor and the inspira- 
tion of that monumental work, the 
Dictionary of National Biography, and not 
only went through all the labours of 
its editing, but contributed numbers of 
articles to its first volumes. It has now 
been relinquished to the control of Mr. 
Sidney Lee; but its inception must ever be 
associated with Mr. Leslie Stephen. For 
he not only edited it, wrote for it, but he 
impressed on it—in style and plan—his own 
character. The numerous contributors who 
supported and continue to support the 
undertaking wrote as they have written 
because Mr. Stephen set them the model. 
And the model was his own. ; 


Philistine. That reminds us how the word 
has shifted its meanings since the days of 


cares nothing for literature. Nay, its utter- 
most degradation has been reached by a 
writer in the daily press, a writer belonging 
to the class of “ young barbarians” whom 
Arnold contemned, and who has used it to 
designate those that do not dress accord- 
ing to the highly tailored canons of the 
‘‘ Johnnies” and ‘‘Chappies.” After this, 
the spiritual children of Arnold have 
nothing left but to abandon the word, as 
cast-off clothing, to the valets of language. 
Arnold intended it for those—inside or out- 
side literature—who were natively prosaic 
and unimaginative. Now to these Mr. 
Stephen belongs. One is loath to endorse 
his self-claim of that ugly word “ Philis- 
tine.” One is loath to abandon him to the 
enemy—he does too much honour to them. 
He is a literary Panther : 


“‘ So poised, so gently he descends from high, 
It seems a soft dismissal from the sky.” 


Yet throughout his writing one cannot but 
be conscious of a certain hardness, a lack of 
moist light. He apes poetry Pat 
ticularly the poetry of men such as Words- 
worth and Arnold. But his appreciation is 
intellectual. Poetry, or the appreciation of 
poetry, requires in its fulness Both intellect 
and emotion. Nevertheless one may 
have it without intellect, but not without 
emotion. Mr. Stephen does seem in a cer- 
tain way to reach an intellectual appreciation 
even of the resthetic side in poetry. If he 
does not reach it directly, he seems, by a 
certain strenuous fairness of mind, to reach 
it in a reflex way, through considering and 
appreciating its esthetic effect on others. 
In the same manner he succeeds in forming 
an intellectual image of much else, in 
diverse directions, which has no personal 
appeal to him. So he becomes the most 
cultivated of non-sesthetic writers; of all 
Philistines, the one whom those of the 
oppose camp can read with pleasure and 
placidity. 

All this comes out remarkably in his dis- 


What that model is may be learned from 


Let it be said frankly, and in general, that 
the essay (property so called, and exercising 
atitude in the interpretation of 

the term)is not Mr. Stephen’s province. Yet it 
Sim respect init. The 

essay is not his province by birthright; yet he 
makes it his by force of arms. In the essay 
on Matthew Arnold (delivered as a lecture 


from the standpoint of Matthew Arnold, is a 


Arnold. It has come to mean a man who 
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course on Arnold. It is the best essay ever 
written by a critic on an author with whom 
he was in no native sympathy. That is to 
say, an author whose root-principles are the 
destructive opposite of his own. Over and 
over again one exclaims: ‘‘ He should have 
belonged tous!’’ Yet we are simultaneously 
aware that he never could have been one of 
us; that he is a born antagonist, with a 
superbly chivalrous recognition of his ad- 
versary's merit and cote da His judg- 
ment of Arnold is admirable, his sympathy 
refused or unwilling. That is a paradox 
which runs through Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
whole nature. His mind is that of the 
‘‘ scientist,” but a glorified scientist. The 
scientist professes to examine everything 
without a priori bias; but when he confronts 
something alien to his own province, resting 
on principles other than his own, he becomes 
the most partisan and bigoted of critics. 
Mr. Stephen really tries to carry out the 
principles which the brethren of his cause 
only profess. To perceive this, compare his 
methods when he confronts an idealist with 
the methods (in a like situation) of Prof. 
Huxley. Take as aspecimen of his thought- 
fully candid spirit this passage on Arnold, 
with which we might have some quarrel in 
a detail or so, but surely none in essence : 


‘‘We—for I may perhaps presume that some 
of you belong, like me, to the prosaic faction— 
feel. when dealing with such a man as Arnold, 
ataloss. He has intuitions where we have only 
calculations. ... He shows at once a type 
where our rough statistical and analytical tables 
fail to reveal more than a few tangible facts ; 
he perceives the spirit and finer essence of an 
idea where it seems to slip through our coarser 
fingers, leaving only a residuum of sophistical 
paradox. In the long run, the prosaic weigher 
and measurer has one advantage —he is 
generally in the right as far as he goes. 
(Quite true.] His tests may be coarser, but 
they are more decisive, and less dependent upon 
his own fancies [‘fancy’ is an erroneous 
word in the case of a true master of intuition] ; 
but when he tries to understand his rival, to 
explain how at a bound the intuitive perception 
has reached conclusions after which he can 
only hobble on limping feet, he is apt to make 
a bungle of it; to despise the power in which 
he is so deficient ; and probably to suggest un- 
reasonable doubts as to its reality and value.” 
Was ever such recognising criticism from an 
avowed demi-adversary? Throughout Mr. 
Stephen admits the value of being “ shaken 
up” by Arnold’s keen assaults on the rigid 
Philistine position. ‘‘ Fas ost ab hoste doceri’”’ 
is the burthen of his essay. Yet there is a 
suggested reason for his avowed half-pro- 
testing sympathy. Arnold and he are really 
one in cause. They are both Agnostics, 
though their Agnosticism is so diverse in 
pattern. And many of his strictures on 
Arnold would be admitted—nay, applauded 
—by idealists who were not Agnostics. 

Mr. Stephen’s limitations as essayist are 
better seen in his comments on the recent 
“Lifeof Tennyson.” He takes up the position 
which many of us take—that the later ['enny- 
son is not equal to the earlier. He takes it 
up with characteristic modesty and apology, 
fearing that he may be “ Philistine.” But 
when he comes to the reason of the faith 
that is in him, he flounders. He shelters 
himself behind the allegory of ‘‘ The Idylls,” 
and his dislike of allegory; behind his 
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dislike of philosophy, so shadowily and 
indirectly conveyed. One may almost assert 
with confidence that the real reason of his 
abated enthusiasm is one with ours. Ruskin 
expressed it when he said that he felt the 
art and finish in these poems a little more 
than he liked to feel it. To this Tennyson 
replied that ‘‘The Idylls ” were really rapidly 
written. Mr. Stephen feels the answer to 
be insufficient, but goes into all manner of 
roundabout considerations in the endeavour 
to explain why the answer is unsatisfactory. 
If his strength had lain in discussion, 
comment, analysis, he would have struck 
the direct answer at once. Mr. Ruskin was 
right. It matters nothing at all how a 
poem was written: it matters everything 
what is its effect. If the effect be one of 
downright inspiration, it is insignificant 
whether the poet spent months upon it. If 
the effect be one of self-conscious elabora- 
tion, without fire or fervour, or spontaneous 
richness, it does not signify though it 
were written in an hour after supper. 
Tennyson’s earlier poems were full enough 
of highly wrought diction (whether he 
actually lingered over them or not); 
but this was carried off by the underlying 
spirit of inspiration. In ‘‘The Idylls” this 
magic is apparentonly in passages, in images, 
in lines, in phrases : the general tissue has an 
air of mere artistry, without magic, without 
inevitableness. The allegory is neither here 
nor there ; one’s tastes as to the poetic ex- 
pression of philosophy are neither here nor 
there. One comes to perceive that Mr. 
Stephen’s power hardly lies in criticism. 
Even in the case of Arnold he makes no 
illuminative remarks; says nothing that in 
substance has not been said before. Neither, 
most certainly, does it lie in making a sub- 
ject the theme for his own flights of thought 
or fancy. Where does it lie? 

If one had read nothing else that Mr. 
Leslie Stephen had written; if one had read 
neither his ‘‘ Men of Letters’ volumes nor his 
contributions to the Dictionary of National 
Biography, the answer would yet be apparent 
in the present volumes. The reader may 
find it writ large in the ‘‘ Johnsoniana,” the 
‘‘ Byrom,” the ‘‘Gibbon’s Autobiography,” 
the ‘Importation of German,” above all, in 
‘¢ Wordsworth’s Youth.” The “ John- 
soniana” deals with Dr. Birkbeck Hill’s 
‘‘ Johnsonian Miscellanies,” and in masterly 
manner impresses into its few pages a 
sketch of the un-Boswellian Johnson; 
bringing out by contrast the debt we owe 
Boswell, the true genius of that much- 
sneered-at writer. Yet with all its com- 
pression it is not dry. Even more typical is 
the article on Wordsworth. Mr. Stephen is 
here treating a book of M. Legouis—a book 
singularly interesting and unexpectedly ex- 
cellent as coming from a French writer. 
With some dissent in minor matters (as he 
mentions), he does yet give the reader, 
in effect, an admirable and clear synopsis 
of what M. Legouis takes a book to set 
forth. The detailed examination by which 
M. Legouis brings out and enforces his con- 
clusions is, perforce, absent ; but the pith of 
the book is there. So that, having read 
Mr. Stephen, you could almost work out 


ae French writer’s demonstration for your- 
self. ; 


That, in a phrase, is Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
peculiar function and excellence—to extract 
the square root of a book, or of many books. 
Clearly, we cannot call such a production 
an essay, or such a writer an essayist, in 
the original meaning of the terms. Not, 
indeed, according to any sense of these 
terms, with all their modern latitude of 
application. He does not make a book or 
a theme the nucleus of his own discourse; 
he macerates a subject; he scoops the pulp 
of the fruit, and throws away the skin. 
Essentially, no matter what he writes, at 
his best and most characteristic he is, in fact, 
a biographer. Whether writing Johnson for 
the ‘‘Men of Letters,”’ or the “ Johnsoniana” 
in these volumes, which is professedly more 
or less an essay, he is equally a biographer. 
A biographer, but a biographer in little. 
And thus all his tasks have been really an 
unconscious preparation for the crowning 
task by which he will chiefly live--the 
Dictionary of National Biography. There his 
gift of scholarly and felicitous compression, 
his power to fuse multifarious information 
without dulness and with perfect proportion, 
found its fitting exercise. It does not matter 
that only a certain portion of the innu- 
merable articles in that work are actually 
from his pen. The credit of an architect 
is not lessened because the details of 
his work must needs be executed by sub- 
ordinates. And Mr. Leslie Stephen is the 
architect of the Dictionary; though, like 
Michael Angelo, he has had to Taeve to 
another architect the task of continuing and 
completing his conception. Every article 
therein is framed under laws and upon a 
model laid by him. And those laws, that 
model, are derived from his own practice ; 
from that method of cultured, perspicuous, 
symmetrical condensation, exhibited in this 
book as in those which have gone before it. 
One or two papers there are, it is true, in 
the beginning of the book, both desultory 
in structure, and frequently slipshod in 
grammar. But the bulk of it is as well- 
knit in style as in substance. The Liebig 
of biography—that is our final verdict on 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. 


It was John Lyon to whom Elizabeth granted 
the school charter, a portion@f which serves 
as frontiapieca. Then come chapters on the 
school buildings, the Houses, and Early 
Headmasters. (It would seem, although the 
records omit his name, that Holofernes was 
among these. There is Shakespeare’s 
authority for the supposition, and Shake- 
speare should know. ‘‘ Do you not educate 
youth at the charge-house on the top of the 
mountain?’’ says Armado to Holofernes in 
‘Love’s Labour Lost.” ‘Or mons, the 
hill,” replies Holofernes, never forgetting 
his profession. How could this be aught 
but Harrow?) Then we are offered chapters, 
by the best pens available, on the Drury 
Family and later Headmasters: Dr. George 
Butler, 1804-1829; Dr. Langley, 1829-1836 ; 
Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 1836-1844 ; 
Dr. Vaughan, 1844-1859; and Dr. H. 
Montagu Butler, 1860-1885. The present 
Headmaster, Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, con- 
tributes a chapter on the School Chapel ; 
and Speech Day, Harrow’s famous men, 
sports, songs, and traditions are dealt with. 
The book, one sees, is exhaustive. And 
at every few pages is a drawing by Mr. 
Herbert Marshall. Hence it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that one lays it aside 
—an Old Harrovian. 

One of the most interesting chapters— 
because the most personal and human—is 
that contributed by Mr. Charles Savile 
Roundell, head of the school and captain of 
the eleven 1845-1846, and now one of the 
governors, on Dr. Christopher Wordsworth 
and Harrow in the Forties. Christopher 
Wordsworth, the nephew of the poet, came 
with the determination to make the boys 
“first, Christians ; secondly, gentlemen ; and 
thirdly, scholars.” As an administrative 
Headmaster he is not considered to have 
been eminent, but as an influence in the 
direction he sought he was nobly so. As 
Mr. Roundell says, Wordsworth planted ; 
another — Dr. Vaughan, his successor — 
reaped. But the harvest was assured. Two 
humorous stories in which Wordsworth 
figures may be told here. On one occa- 
sion he had occasion to punish a boy 
by bidding him stand in the corner. 
The boy did so, and then convulsed his 
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Harrow School. Edited by Edmund W. 
Howson, M.A., and George Townsend 
Warner, M.A. With an Introduction by 
the Earl Spencer, K.G. (Edward Arnold.) 


Says Earl Spenoer in his introductory note 
to this portly volume: ‘‘I feel that these 
sketches of school life during the present 
century should be of permanent value to the 
public.” It is so. The school life, spirit, 
traditions, history, and routine are so 
thoroughly described in these pages as to 
constitute a document that should in future 
years be of very high ea eee to 
students of social systems and education. 
It is a model for school historians. The 
book begins at the beginning, with an 
account of Mr. W. O. Hewlett, of the manor|a great accomplishment, in which boys 
of Harrow and Harrow Hill Rectory, and | reached something like perfection. Here is 
the school anterior to the time of John Lyon. | a reminiscence of a character of those times, 


explained to an inquirer by saying, ‘‘It’s 
Dr. Wordsworth, sir, a-giving it to the 
Pope, sir, a-giving it to the Pope.” On 
minor matters, such as school discipline and 
habits, Mr. Roundell is most entertaining. 
In those days, by an unwritten law, umbrellas, 
greatcoats, and spectacles were barred. 
“Go away and put off that disgraceful 
garment,” said one of the masters to a boy 
in a great coat. Stone throwing was then 
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Dick Chad, nicknamed “Old Pipes,” the 
keeper of the cricket ground : 


“IT can see him still, with no coat on, but 
only his jacket, in drab knee-breeches and 
white stockings, leaning upon his stick, con- 
siderably bent, and ‘looking, like Lord Thurlow, 
very grave and very wise. One day, when the 
present Master of Trinity was in the school 
Eleven, he propounded to Chad some knotty 
question about cricket. Chad’s answer, slowl. 
and oracularly given, was as follows: ‘ Well, 
Mr. Butler, if you ask my opinion upon this 
question, I should say that, in my opinion, sir, 
it was not only doubtful, but doobious.’ Once, 
in 1845, when he was being chaffed at Lord’s 
by the Eton representative, forgetting his 
‘doobious’ attitude, he said, ‘All I know is 
we've two gentlemen whom I will back to get 
100 runs between them.’ In point of fact, the 
two in question got 101 runs between them in 
the second innings of the Winchester match: 
and when the head of the eleven was got out, 
with a score of seventy-five to his own bat, 
leaving some fifteen runs to be got, with five 
wickets to go down, the remaining runs were 
not got, and the match was lost. Such was the 
difficulty of playing with a brand-new eleven, 
consisting; aay of very young boys. About 
the same time, the story goes that, when field- 
ing out on a hot afternoon in one of the school 
matches at Lord’s, the nose of one of these 
young cricketers began to bleed ; that, between 
the overs, his anxious mother besought the 
captain of the eleven to allow her son to retire 
for a while; and that she was met with the 
brutal answer, ‘ Not a Harrow boy shall leave 
the ground so long as he has a drop of blood 
left in his veins.’ ”’ 

It was in later years, however, that Harrow 

cricket became great, under ‘R. G.” and 

“F,P.,”’ the two patron saints of athleticism 

in the school : “‘ R. G.,” the Hon. Robert—or 

Bob—Grimston; and‘‘F. P.,”’ Frederick Pon- 

sonby, afterwards Earl of Bessborough. 

These are great names at Harrow, and ever 

will be. A chapter by Mr. Chandos Leigh 

is devoted to these illustrious friends and 
ortsmen, and the elegies upon them from 
the pen of Harrow’s vigorous Laureate, Mr. 

E. E. Bowen, the head of the Modern Side, 

are also printed. The lament for ‘“ R. G.” 

begins thus gravely : 

“ Still the balls ring upon the sunlit grass, 
Still the big 8, deep shadowed, watch 
anibed : d loyal confli 

And ordered game and loyal conflict pass 

The hours of May. 


But the game’s guardian, mute, nor heeding 
more 
What suns may gladden, and what airs 
may blow, 
Friend, teacher, playmate, helper, counsellor, 
Lies resting low.” 


And here is a stanza from the verses on the 
death of ‘‘ F. P.”: 


“Our fields have lost his presence. Never 
more 

In the long splendour of the summer days, 

Game after game, as swells the mounting 
score. 

His temperate voice shall gladden into 


raise. 
Others will toil as he did; still shall hold 
The chain that binds us ; skill nor love shall 


cease ; 
But he, the first, the purest friend of old, 
Rests in the silence of the endless peace.” 


In the old Harrovian Club hang two old 
straw hats, memorials of these ‘ famous 
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cricketers, loyal Harrovians, blameless 
gentlemen,” as the inscription beneath 
their portraits in the Pavilion runs. May 
their memory continue green! They were 
succeeded by Mr. I. D. Walker, who died 
only the other day, since this book went to 
press, thus rendering two or three passages 
which treat in the present tense of his 
great and kindly services sad reading. Mr. 
M.C. Kemp is the present genius of the 
game, and of the school’s prowess in cricket 
the powers of Mr. F. 8. Jackson and Mr. 
A. C. Maclaren, to name no others, are at 
this moment sufficient guarantee. 

The diary of a boy named Trevelyan, kept 
from 1812 to 1815, offers odd glimpses of 
the first Dr. Butler’s accessibility. Here are 
entries to the point: ‘‘Supped with Dr. 
Butler. Eat Mock-Turtle Soup, Hare, Part- 
ridge, Pye, Custard and Trifle—and 3 
glasses of wine.” ‘ Supped with B.” 
“ Supped with Dr. B.—good Madeira.” 
Again, ‘Dr. B. gave Gray and I a glass of 
wine,” and “Dr. B. told me to stay out for my 
cold, and I had some water-gruel with him.” 


And here is portion of a “ tuck ’’ merchant's 
account with a Harrow boy of an earlier 
generation—1788. It indicates a Sybaritic 
taste : 
Jun 30. fool, bread, sauce on bread 3 1 
Juloy 1. Shery toste, custard . 0 8 
» 2. pigon Poy, breadlimonad... 1 14 
» 3 3 glace Ice, Naples bisket, 
royal hostes os .. 2 0 
» 4. ham, bread, pikles, lemonad 0 7 
» 5. 3 pund sugar, pigon poy ... 3 7 
» 7. potte rasbury eee sao ke <3 


Sir Henry Cunningham and Mr. W. J. 
Courthope enumerate, in two very in- 
teresting chapters, Harrow scholars and 
literary men. Among the statesmen were 
Sheridan, Spencer Perceval, Lord Elgin, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Palmerston. 
Among the literary men were Sir William 
Jones, the Orientalist; Samuel Parr, the 
illustrious smoker; Sheridan again; Byron 
(“ Burns,” said someone to Lamb, “is a 
pousnheys “Yes,” said Lamb, “ and 

m is a Harrow boy.”); Barry Cornwall, 
Theodore Hook, Dean Merivale, Archbishop 
Trench, Cardinal Manning, Aubrey De Vere, 
Frederick Faber, Anthony Trollope, Robert 
Earl of Lytton, C. 8. Calverley, or, as he was 
called when at Harrow, C. 8S. Blayds, and 
J. A. Symone Of living Old Harrovians of 
note these lists take no account: they are, 
however, numerous. 

Every school has certain slang words of 
indigenous growths, and no book of this 
kind would be complete without an account 
of them. Hence Mr. Warner writes as 
follows : 


‘To tell the truth, it [Haie®, slang] is not 
a rich language, and it borrows widely from 
the of outside. Its first principle is the 
substitution of the syllable ‘er’ for the termina- 
tion of words. Thus, the recreation ground 
becomes ‘ Recker,’ and the electric light 
‘lecker,’ Speech-room is ‘ Speecher,’ and Duck- 
puddle is ‘Ducker.’ ‘Seconders,’ ‘thirders,’ 
are second and third elevens. To be degraded 
is to be ‘ degerd’ (pr. daygerd). ‘ Harder’ 
is hard-ball rackets; a ‘yarder’ explains 
itself, and further examples of this are un- 
necessary. For the reat, let him [the H wrrow 
boy] tell an imaginary tale in own words, 
how that he wag ‘slack,’ and tried to 


‘stop out’ and ‘get signed’ for the ‘swot’ 
he had ‘ cut.’ Failing, he ‘tollied up’ to 
‘mug up’ his ‘rep,’ but his ‘ house- 
‘slimed’ (went round quietly) and ‘twug’ 
him, and gave him a ‘pun.’ He ‘frousted’ 
in the morning till second bell, and was late for 
pens got through his ‘rep.,’ but was 
‘skewed ’ in his ‘ con.’; had his knife ‘ bagged’ 
by his ‘form-beak,’ and got a ‘skit’ more 
uns, and was ‘hauled up’ on the next ‘half- 

ol.’ Coming out of school he had a ‘rag’ 
with a friend, whom he called a ‘chaw.’ As 
the consequent dispute delayed him, his ‘ find’ 
was in a ‘ bate,’ and threatened a ‘whopping.’ 
Being a ‘dab’ at ‘teek’ he did a ‘ swagger 
ex,’ and passed a quiet second school, but got a 
‘jaw’ from his tutor in ‘ pupe’ for being slack 
at ‘stinks.’ At ‘footer’ he ‘ bucked up,’ and 
was unluckily ‘skied,’ just as he was going to 
give yards in front of base. He ‘specks’ on 
his ‘fez’ at no remote period, if he is not 
‘chawed up.’”’ 

Most of these words explain themselves. 
It might be added, however, that “‘ teek ” is 
mathematics, so called from the habit of Mr. 
Jacob Marillier, mathematical instructor in 
the thirties, of pronouncing “ arithmetic” 
with the last syllable much elongated. 

Let us end by quoting three stanzas of 

Mr. Howson’s epilogue : 


‘¢ Behind—the old Elizabethan school, 
Chapel and form-room clustering in the 


trees, 
A little world of academic rule, 
Busy and restless as a hive of bees; 
Where ordered work and simple worship 
blend, 
Thought marries thought, and friend is knit 
with friend. 
Below—the meadows, fields of happy fight, 
Rich with the memory of a thousand frays, 
Where rival forces clash in fierce delight, 
And boyhood plucks its first and proudest 
bays 


ys. 
O joy of mimic battle ! erous fead ! 
Rough nurse of freedom, strength, and 
fortitude ! 
Beyond —the mighty city spreading far, 
moke - wrapt, mysterious, pinnacle and 
spire, 
’ Big with tremendous fates that make or mar, 
i scene to strike the soul of youth afire— 
Great London looming black against the 


night, 
Bilent, beneath her lurid belt of light!” 


Old Harrovians should find much food 
for reflection—a little wistful, perhaps—in 
these lines. 


A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


China in Transformation. By Archibald 
R. Colquhoun. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Tus work derives importance from the 
timeliness of its appearance, and impressive- 
ness from its very bulk. It is a great 
budget of information and comment on the 
country which of all others is attracting the 
attention and the fears of thoughtful people: 
Ten years ago such a book would have 
appealed only to lovers of travel-books, and 
students of manners and customs. ‘To-day 
it appeals not to these only, but to the 
politician, not to the politician only, but to- 
the man in the street, not to him only but 
to the man of imagination. For China, 
with its 350 million people, is about to fall 
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into Western hands. The prizes will be 
enormous. Nothing in this book so arrests 
and possesses the reader as the visions it 
affords of the potentialities of wealth which 
China can no longer hide under her im- 
memorial cloak of secrecy. Mr. Colquhoun, 
an administrator of great experience, with 
the memories of years of civil service to draw 
upon, presents his subject in these pages in 
an orderly, yet impressive, manner which 
we have not space even to summarise. The 
burden of his message—the book is instinct 
with purpose—is to make clear what the 
disruption of China will mean to Eng- 
land, and to urge on her that definite and 
forward policy which she has delayed so 
long to adopt. 


‘For three hundred years we fought France, 
and built up our empire in the process. And 
shall we not face Russia now, rather than 
allow ourselves to be first replaced by her in 
China and then engulfed in the resulting 
deluge ?_ For, with China Russian, Asia would 
soon be the Tsar’s, and the whole world would, 
in due course of time, be subjugated by Russia. 
If Britain be but true to herself, and draw the 
Anglo-Teutonic races to her side, she has still 
the means of averting this danger, which 
threatens the whole of those races through the 
domination of the world by the Slav power.” 


These are the very last words in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s book. It is not possible for 
us to do more than indicate the steps by 
which Mr. Colquhoun makes them convince 
and appal the reader. He does this by ex- 
amining and presenting the various sides of 
the situation in scientific progression. Thus, 
Mr. Colquhoun begins by considering the 
geography of China in the spirit of Victor 
Cousin’s remark, ‘ Tell me the geography of 
a country and I will tell you its future.” 
He proceeds to sketch the history of China’s 
foreign relations with her Eastern neigh- 
bours, and her Western visitors and invaders. 
“The Economic Question’ and ‘The Ques- 
tion of Communications” are then con- 
sidered. Mr. Colquhoun endorses Dr. 
Williamson’s remark, that ‘Steam or 
Anarchy” are the only alternatives left 
to the Chinese. And he dismisses the idea 
of obstruction to railways by the Chinese 
masses as a bogey: ‘The people are not 
only prepared for railways, but these would 
no more disorganise Chinese society than 
they did that of Western countries, for it is 
marvellous how soon men get accustomed 
to changes which are for their benefit.” 


The fifth chapter deals with ‘‘ England’s |, 


Objective in China.” Mr. Colquhoun wants 
English politicians to perceive with him 
that our two bases of operation—that is to 
say, our land base in Burmah and our 
sea base in Hong Kong—must be joined, 
partly by rail and partly by navigation on the 
Yangtsze. A fine project, truly; but if the 
reader is elevated by it, and by Mr. Col- 
quhoun’s glowing description of the Yang- 
tsze provinces, so rich in corn and wine and 
oil and minerals, he is as easily depressed by 
the author’s next chapter on ‘‘ Commercial 
Development.” Here we encounter the 
- selfish, short-sighted British trader, in 
whose hands our commerce with China is not 
constructive, but brief as the hour. “The 
merchant comes to China to make money, 
and to retire as soon as possible. THis first 


consideration is to get orders and contracts, 
and he is quite indifferent as to the country 
of origin of the goods he handles. I once 
heard the whole question disposed of thus 
by a successful business man—need I say he 
was a Scotchman ?—‘ My dear sir, I am not 
working for posterity.’ ’’ Moreover, the 
British trader sticks to his treaty port, where 
he is really not so much a merchant as a 
commission agent. He still declines to learn 
the ‘beastly language,” and he sends his 
goods inland by Chinese agencies to be 
villainously taxed in transit. He still shirks 
the ‘odds and ends of commerce,” leaving 
these to German and Russian traders, who, 
if they seem petty men, waxing fat slowly on 
small profits, are, nevertheless, more pains- 
taking, and are increasing the Chinese in- 
terests of their respective countries on 
‘“busy-bee ’’ principles. 

We pass over Mr. Colquhoun’s chapter 
on ‘Government and Administration ”’ ; but 
it provides some gorgeous and humorous 
reading. We pass, too, ‘‘ Diplomatic Inter- 
course ” and ‘Tho Native Press.” In his 
chapter on ‘The Chinese People” Mr. 
Colquhoun emphasises the Chinaman’s 
extraordinary—nay, dread—combination of 
muscular endurance with mental activity. 
‘He has almost a passion for labour, in 
search of it he compasses sea and land.” 
Yet John Chinaman is a skilled handi- 
craftsman. He makes a good engine- 
driver. And as for brains, we read : 


‘« The intellectual capacity of the Chinese may 
rank with the best in Western countries. Their 
own literary studies, in which memory plays the 
important part, prove the nation to capable 
of prodigious achievements in that direction. 
It is stated in Macaulay’s Life that had Paradise 
Lost been destroyed he could have reproduced 
it from memory. But even such a power of 
memory as he possessed is small compared with 
that of many Chinese, who can repeat by heart 
all the thirteen classics ; and it is as nothing to 
that of some Chinese, who, in addition to being 
able to repeat the clussics, can memorise a large 
part of the general literature of their country. 
A Chinese acquaintance of mine was able, at 
the age of sixty-five, to reproduce, verbatim, 
letters received by him in his youth from some 
of his literary friends famous as stylists. When 
pitted against European students, in school or 
college, the Chinese is in no respect inferior to 
his Western contemporaries, and, whether in 
mathematics and applied science, or in meta- 
physics and speculative thought, he is capable 
of holding his own against all competitors.” 


Over such’ a country, so peopled, the 
Western nations do cast their hungry eyes. 
England is in the position of a country 
which having made long and successful 
efforts to acquire influence and com- 
mercial advantages in China, and still 
possessing them above all other countries, 
is now thwarted and held back by 
Russia and her allies. As Mr. Colquhoun 
sadly remarks: ‘‘Russia’s policy both in 
Europe and Asia is active and persistent, 
while England would be only too glad to 
secure the maintenance of the status quo.” 
Vain hope! The mountain has begun 
to move and crumble. ‘ What is wanted 
on our side is a plan solidly backed, and a 
man. . . . In the one field where of late 
years we have been successful—Egypt—we 
had our plan: we had the twelve thousand 


bayonets, and we hadtheman. In China we 
have never had the three, and seldom even 
the last.”” We must now refer the reader — 
be he thinker, merchant, or mere taster of 
books—to Mr. Colquhoun’s most suggestive 
pages. They deal with the immediate 
destinies of mankind and of England; and 
the glimpses afforded of China’s remote and 
golden interior appeal to the imagination 
with the force of a dream which—behold— 
is a reality. 


A BROTHER OF THE COMMON LIFE. 


The Imitation of Christ. A Revised Trans- 
lation, Notes, and Introduction by C. 
Bigg, D.D. (Methuen.) 


A NEATER or more scholarly edition of the 
great devotional masterpiece you could not 
find. Like most modern English transla- 
tions of the Jmitatio, that of Dr. Bigg is 
based upon the sixteenth century version 
attributed to the Jesuit Anthony Hoskins. 
Dr. Bigg has, however, freely revised his 
predecessor’s work in the light of Thomas a 
Kempis’ eee hh text of 1441, with the 
result that ‘“ ittle of the original is left, 
except in those passages where it is hardly 
possible for two translators to differ even 
verbally.” One gathers from Dr. Bigg’s 
luminous and interesting introduction that 
the traditional form in which the Jmitatio is 
presented to English readers—of course 
nobody reads it in English who can possibly 
read it in its exquisite Latin—is, indeed, a 
sorry and a sophisticated one. The preju- 
dices of Protestantism are responsible for 
extraordinary mutilations and perversions 
of the original meaning. 


“The monk became @ devout person, his cell 
was changed into a secret chamber, his penance 
into repentance, the Pope appeared as a bishop, 
and soon. But if 4 Kempis is to be read, cer- 
tainly if he is to be understood, he must be 
allowed to speak with his own voice. His 
sentiment is that of the universal church; his 
opinions are those of his time.” 


In this respect, then, of sincerity, and in 
that other of a scholar’s nicety and accuracy 
of verbal translation, Dr. Bigg’s Imitation 
may be regarded as a nearer approach to 
the original than has yet existed in English. 
Yet another thing he has attempted to 
restore to 4 Kempis which Hoskins and 
the rest denied him. This is his punctua- 
tion, that musical antithetic punctuation, 
analogous to that of the Psalms in the 
English Prayer- Book, in which may be 
traced the influence of the rhythmical 
“proses” of the pre-Tridentine missal, and 
which points to the obvious purpose of the 
book as a series of devout lections to be 
read, or rather chanted, aloud in the refec- 
tory of a religious house. As to the much- 
disputed, but really hardly disputable, 
authorship of the Jmitatio, Dr. Bigg has 
little doubt. It is possible that Thomas a 
Kempis put his signature to the MS. of 
1441, not as composer, but merely as scribe. 
Possible is hardly probable. The other 
treatises in the same book are undeniably 
by & Kempis himself. The Jmitatio was 
ascribed to him by a contemporary of his 
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own Order, during his life-time. And of 
his only two serious rivals, one, John 
Gersen, if he ever existed, was a great deal 
too early, the other, the famous Chancellor 
de Gerson, was never religious at all. 

Of Thomas a Kempis’ personal history 
and of the Order to which he belonged, 
Dr. Bigg gives a most attractive account. 
The Brothers and Sisters of the Common 
Life sprang from one of those attempts to 
reform the medieval church from within of 
which the foundation of the Fratres Minores 


-is the outstanding example in history : 


“‘The Brothers and Sisters lived under the 
same roof, observed the rules of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, but were bound by no 
vow, so that there might be ect liberty of 
returning to the ordinary life of the world. 
They were to look for support, not to endow- 
ments like the monks, nor to alms like the friars, 
but to the work of their own hands, and, as the 
societies existed chiefly in towns, the work was 
armaed such as towns-people easily find to 

o.”” 
The early Brotherhoods were “ free spiritual 
societies’; the later ones were Augustinian 
priories reformed in the direction of the 
same ideal. The brothers devoted them- 
selves to the copying of MSS. and the estab- 
lishment of grammar-schools. 


‘“‘The Order was short-lived. The printing 

ress cut off its chief means of support, and 

y the Reformation swallowed it up. But it 

ran s blameless course, it produced a singularly 

beautiful type of the contemplative life, and even 

Luther, who was no friend of monasticism, 
spoke of it with high commendation.” 


In one of the houses of this Order, the 
Agnetenberg, near Windesheim, Thomas & 
Kempis spent his days, writing or copying 
little books, losing his soul on the wings of 
music, or in the ecstasy of the beatific 
vision. And here he composed the Jmitatio, 
In the concluding sections of his Intro- 
duction Dr. Bigg essays the defence of the 
contemplative ideal of monasticism against 
the assaults of Milton and other critics of 
“cloistered virtue.” We doubt whether he 
quite makes his point good. That the con- 
templative life’in itself is of value to the 
community, who can doubt? “The torch 
burns itself away, but it gives light; the 
flower wastes the plant, but it is a flower.” 
Only it is not the cowl which makes a con- 
templative. Plato was no religieux; neither 
is Maeterlinck. And the next question as 
to monasticism is, whether the total given 
to contemplation is really equivalent to the 
loss by the withdrawal of so much vital 
energy from the work of the world as the 
system implies. After all, the spirit of con- 
templation bloweth where it listeth, and is 
more often impeded than promoted by rules 
and formule. 


GIBBON AND WATER. 


The World at Auction. By Michael Field. 
(Hacon & Ricketts.) 


Surery he did an ill service to letters who 
introduced Michael Field to the pages of 
Gibbon. It might have been foreseen that 
those lurid and indecent figures of the 
Historia Augusta would have a most unholy 
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fascination for imaginations always so weak 
on the side of sensitivity to the abnormal 
and the extravagant. And really these 
arricides and usurpers, these monsters of 
lood and lust, are not dramatic. They are 
too incredible, too aloof from the reasonable 
possibilities of humanity. They pass across 
the stage of history itice horrible ombres 
chinoises; into living, breathing human 
creatures you cannot—without genius you 
cannot—galvanise them. The narrative of 
Gibbon—direct, ironical, pitiless—says, it 
seems to us, all that can be said. ith 
Gibbon diluted into the waste and chaos of 
words which Michael Field choose in these 
latter days to offer us for dramatic writing, 
we confess that we have but little patience. 
Of old—in The Tragic Mary, for instance— 
Michael Field, though never strong in 
dramatic creation, had certain fine Eliza- 
bethan qualities of vigorous and picturesque 
hrase. Their manner is Elizabethan still, 
ut it is the empty rhetoric, signifyin 
nothing, of a third-rate Beaumont an 
Fletcher play. Gibbon tells the story 
of the nine weeks’ reign of Didius Julianus 
admirably. When Commodus, the unworthy 
son of the great and wise Marcus Aurelius, 
became intolerable, a palace intrigue was 
formed for his assassination, and he was 
succeeded by Pertinax, a wise and frugal 
ruler, who might have done something to 
restore the great traditions of the Antonines. 
But Pertinax fell before the dislike of the 
spoilt Preetorian Guards, and the empire 
suffered the indignity of a public auction 
at the Pretorian camp. Sulpicianus, the 
father-in-law of Pertinax, bid a donative of 
five thousand drachms. Didius Julianus, 
a senator of wealth and no abilities, bid six 
thousand two hundred and Didius 
Julianus was installed in the palace of the 
Ceesars. 


‘CA magnificent feast was le d by his 
orders, and he amused himself till a very late 
hour with dice and the performances of Pylades, 
a celebrated dancer. Yet it was observed that 
after the crowd of flatterers dispersed and left 
him to darkness, solitude, and terrible reflection, 
he passed a sleepless night, revolving most pro- 
bably in his miad his own rash folly, the fate 
of his virtuous predecessor, and the doubtful 
and dangerous tenure of an empire which had 
not been acquired by merit, but purchased by 
money.” : 


After sixty-six days the Pannonian army of 
Septimius Severus reached Rome, and Julian 
met the well-deserved fate of a common 
criminal. Substantially this is the plot of 
The World at Auction, nor can Michael 
Field be honestly said to have added 
anything to Gibbon, save some scenes 
of sickly amorousness, in which Pylades 
and the daughter of Julian, Didia 
Clara, play a prominent part. These 
serve only to obscure the outlines of 
a plot in which they are merely episodic, 
aot to give Michael Field an excuse for 
some careful archeology anent the per- 
formances, quite unrealisable by a modern 
imagination, of the pantomimes. By the 
way, the archeology is wrong, for in at 
least one passage Michael Field mixes up 
the pantomimes with those very different 
persons, the mimes. 


We do not know whether our readers 
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would care for a specimen of Michael Field’s 
later manner of blank verse. Here is one: 


‘* Manlia: 
The boy is beautiful ; 

No mask he wears is equal to his face. 

We soon shall be his patrons, and our 
favour 

Will reinstate him. Shame to have him 
flogged ! 

I-thivk we should be grateful, and behave 

Indulgently to those who can amuse ; 

They give us pastime, let them have their 


whims, 
At least when they are famed and beautiful. 
Yet, Juno! it was shocking indiscretion 
To flout the Pretor, though it makes me 

smile. 

Eclectus : 
These dancers are the mortal pest of Rome: 
They sap its honour and its ancient strength 
Like fever from the plains. Our populace 
Applauds the din of stamping to a flute, 
The wanton jumpings of a lunatic, 
Who takes all sorts of colours like a fish, 
And in one body keeps so many souls 
He cannot claim his own. This recreant 


boy, 
Who has no loyalty, to think he sways 
The blood of thousands, drawing to his 

side 
Our men and women of supremest rank 
Whenever his white tunic and white shoes 
Are seen along the street. Tho’ Pertinax 
Was resolute to have him taught his place, 
It was in vain; you flatter and console 
And crown the rods with bay. 

Manlia: 
Fie, you are strict ! 

Cornelius comes.” 


Curiously diluted, is it not? Michael Field 
are two clever ladies, but they will not 
do much until they get into the open air, 
and out of this hothouse of decadent 
chronicle. We are glad to be quit of 
Julian and Pylades and Didia Clara; they 
are not tragedy, but a disordered dream. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


La Peinture Anglaise Contemporaine. Par 


Robert de la Sizeranne. (Hachette.) 


English Contemporary Art. Translated from 
the French of Robert de la Sizeranne by 
H. M. Poynter. (Constable.) 

N invaluable thing, to serious students 
A of their national art and letters, is 
that detachment ‘and perspective which a 
point of view from across the Channel 
gives. And the gain is the greater if 
the foreign critic is one so competent 
for the task, in equipment and in in- 
stinct, as M. de la Sizeranne. His 
volume before us forms, taken as a whole, 
the most luminous survey of the broad 
tendencies of English painting during the 
past half century with which we are ac- 
quainted. Roughly speaking, of course, 

English painting during the past half 

century means pre-Raphaelitism, and M. 

de la Sizeranne shows himself not only 

thoroughly well acquainted with the actual 
work of the pre-Raphaelite school and its 
derivatives, but alao with the closely related 
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writing of Mr, Ruskin, and with other 
essays in sesthetic discussion, in the absence 
of which the general gist and bearing of 
an rvs would, perhaps, be rather 
ifficult to understand. The book opens 
with three chapters of a general character, 
in which M. de la Sizeranne discusses the 
position of English art—academic art—in 
1844; the germs of the new movement in 
the work of Madox Brown; the formation 
of the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, mainly 
through the personal magnetism of D. G. 
Rossetti; the triumph of 1857; and then 
the break-up of the school and the gradual 
divergence of its members, each to modify 
profoundly the initial tendencies as his 
individual temperament bade him. Then 
M. de la Sizeranne turns to the greater 
English masters of our own day, and in 
seven learned and luminous essays draws 
attention to the presence in each of these of 
certain common qualities, directly derived 
from the pre-Raphaelites, which transcend 
divergencies hardly less profound, and 
entitle him, as he thinks, to speak of a 
distinctly national school of English Art. 
The seven—three of whom, since M. de la 
Sizeranne wrote, are no longer with us— 
are Sir Frederick Leighton, Sir John Millais, 
and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and Messrs. 
G. F. Watts, Holman Hunt, and Herkomer— 
what does he in this galley ?—and Alma 
Tadema. Finally, M. de la Sizeranne essays 
ae criticism, and oe to sum u 
the distinctive characteristics of the ‘‘Engli 
School”? and to compare them with those 
familiar to him in the Salons of his own 
country. On the technical side, pure bright 
colour and the dry manner of applying it, a 
neglect of composition, a neglect of har- 
monious tone, a neglect of brush work: on 
the spiritual side, illustration rather than 
decoration, the constant effort rather to 
appeal to the mind with ideas than to the 
senses with subtle form or lovely colour : 


‘‘No merriment, but nobility; no agitation, 
but repose; no grouping, but juxtaposition ; 
no fire, but a set purpose; seldom the realities 
of life, but always what has been weighed and 
thought out. The idea that art is a serious 
matter strikes deep root into us. We may 
enter an English picture gallery thinking to 
divert ourselves; we have only escaped from 
what is futile and contrary in life, its melancholy 
appeals to us in spite of ourselves. We thought 
that the painters would show us a decoration ; 
they recite us a drama. Looking at a statue, 
we fancied we should peacefully enjoy its im- 
mortal forms; it opens its mouth to utter 
prophecies. We are like Coleridge’s wedding 
guest ; he was hastening to a feast, a feast of 
the eyes and the heart, when he met an ancient 
mariner with glittering glance, who compelled 
him to sit upon a bench of stone, and hearken 
to the terrible loss of the Albatross.” 


For the English translation of M. de la 
Sizeranne’s book, in spite of the liberal 
illustrations which adorn it, we cannot say 
very much. The finish and subtlety of the 
criticism evaporate in the somewhat crude 
rendering which they find. And signs of 
carelessness or haste in the production of 
the volume are apparent. ‘‘ Bassano” for 
Bassanio, “ Tiberias” for Tiberius, ‘‘Sposra di 
Libano” for Sponsa di Libano, if misprints, 
are grievous misprints. On p. 195 ‘no 
oil painting ” for ‘an oil painting ”’ entirely 
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spoils the sense of the passage. Most 
curious of all, perhaps, is the slip by which 
‘“‘The Blessed Damozel,’’ retranslated from 
the French, appears as ‘‘ The Elect Lady.” 


The General Manager's Story: Old-time 
Reminiscences of Railroading in the United 
States. By Herbert Elliott Hamblen. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is a monstrous entertaining little book. 
Open it anywhere and your luck will hardly 
fail you. And for a gripping adventure 
you begin to doubt whether any career is 
worthy to show itself in the same caboose 
with that of an “engineer.” For this 
manager passed through all the grades, and 
it was as an engineer that he had the best 
time. His life is as full of adventure as a 
pirate’s, and he tells the tale with a vigorous 
directness that leaves art that is not first- 
rate behind—jacks it up, in fact; dumps 
it, to talk plain United States; makes it 
regularly to drop its bundle. 

The liveliest thing that happens to you 
when you drive an engine is to be chased 
by your tail. This happens when you get 
‘“broke in two” at the top of a down grade. 
The rear cars are left behind for a bit; then 
they get a gait on, and, regardless of signals 
and switches and such frivolities, you have 
just Lin to scoot. Such an adventure hap- 
pened to the writer when he was in charge 
of a freight train. The fracture took place 
The whistle’s call for brakes 
was not answered, and the driver knew 


“they must have parted just on the crest of 
the mountain, and the rear section must have 
nearly stopped before it pitched over and con- 
cluded to follow us ; for I opened out a good 
train length, and began to think that the crew 
must have got their end stopped, when they 
shot out of that tunnel like a comet... .” 


Then it was a race from destruction behind 
into the jaws of almost certain death in 
front: 


‘‘T shall never forget that wild ride down the 
mountain if I live to be a thousand years old. 
When she struck a reverse curve about two 
miles from the tunnel, the fireman was thrown 
clean through the cab window, and literally 
torn limb from limb as he came in contact with 
the ground. I thought she had left the track 
altogether, for she rolled almost over, hurli 
me across the cab and back again, as she stru 
the reverse of the curve, and came back on her 
wheels with a crash. . . . And now I saw 
ahead of me a man in the middle of the track 
languidly waving a red flag. Yes, it was all 
over with me now—the freight-house switch 
was open. . Akind of demoniac frenzy 
seemed to seize me. . . . Clutching the reverse 
lever with both hands, I with difficulty un- 
hooked her and dropped her down a couple of 
notches, and, as fast as she was going before, 
I felt her leap ahead under the influence of the 
longer point of cut-off, and a fierce joy surged 
over me to think what a world-beater my wreck 
would be.” 


As presently, having escaped this peril, he 
rushed through a station, 


“the agent had a truck-load of baggage 
ready to take across as soon as act 
but the suction of the train drew the whole 
business under the wheels, and it disappeared. 
He was discharged because the superintendent 
said he was a d——d fool. 

The engineer of the locgl told me afterwards 


Tas is a book to read in a whisp 
Wherever you open it you spy the bended 
back of one who lies in wait. 
lies flat on its stomach, and, with its chin 
upon the edge, peers into the stream. Or it 
sits cross-legg 


fort queuc. 
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that all he saw was the front end of the engine, 
with my face at the window; then there came 
a big cloud of dust and a roar, followed directly 
by another roar as the rear section passed him, 
and that was all he knew about it.” 


These extracts do far less than justice to 


the breathless pages from which they are 
taken. The book is a valuable contribution 
to the literature that is growing around the 
Romance of Steam. 


The Trout. (‘Fur, Feather, and Fin” 
Series.) By the Marquess of Granby. 
(Longmans. ) 


er. 


Or the figure 


upon a trunk, and mends 
something. Or it smokes—surely, there 
should be a Davy-lamp for the bowl. The 


figure is an engaging one: we presume it to 
be that of “the writer” ; and the face shines 


with such benignancy that trout must in- 
deed be hard-roed which will not yield to 
the fascination of ‘‘something between a 
coch-y-bondu and a ‘hackle’ alder,” and 
allow himself to be swung between heaven 
and earth by a hook through his countenance. 
The Latin name for trout seems to be salmo 
trutta. His size varies between that of a 
very large minnow and that of a rather small 
whale: in March, 1889, there was captured 
in Loch Stennis, in Orkney, one which 
weighed 29 lbs., measured 38 inches in 
length, and was 24 inches in girth. He is 
singularly patriotic: the most cheerful 
Scotch trout transported in their youth to a 
Derbyshire stream presently moped and 
ceased to develop. ‘They simply seem to 
elongate ; the three-quarters of a pound and 
Saat fish consisted of nothing but lank 
iscoloured. bodies and huge hideous heads.” 
Also they are extremely addicted to canni- 
balism ; they oy not to do it, but ¢a est plus 
he race is its own worst 
enemy, and how its guardian angel has 
contrived to ward off self-extirpation so long 
is a mystery. 

‘Buckland mentions a case in which trout 
were seen in the act of devouring the eggs 
‘with their noses grubbing in the nests and 
their tails projecting out of the water like so 
many sharks’ fins at sea.’” 


But human ingenuity has come at last to 
the rescue. The Chinese were, of course, 
nee ee first pioneers of fish culture, and 
the following dazzling example of Celestial 
ingenuity is saaees by Col. Custance in his 
well-written chapters on the subject : 


‘““When the proper season for hatching 
arrives they empty a hen’s egg by means of 
a small aperture, sucking out the natural 
contents, and then, after substituting fish- 
spawn, close up the opening. The egg thus 

ipulated is placed for a few days under 
a hen.” 
As to the result, Col. Custance suggests 
flying-fish. Finally, Mr. Alexander Innes 
Shand contributes a long and greedy essay on 
what you shall do with your trout when you 
have hatched him and reared him and 
finally hooked him. You may enjoy this 
book without being an angler. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Rupert or HeEnrzav. By Antnony Hore. 


The sequel to The Prisoner of Zonda, which for some months has 
been delighting readers of the Pall Mall Magazine. And there are 
pictures by Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, which is to gay that the 
pictures are vivid and well drawn. In Mr. Dana’s circle, 
apparently, the men aro all over six feet high, and of a nobility and 
slimness that make the ordinary reviewer very envious. You may 
like segue or you may not, but if you read The Prisoner of Zenda 
you will need to read Rupert of Hentzau, which is full of pretty 
fighting and neat narrative. (J. W. Arrowsmith. 385 pp. 6s.) 


By Matitpa Mauve. 


The translation, by Anna Molboe, of a novel which first 
appeared a year or so ago in Copenhagen. It is the story of an 
imaginary episode in Napoleon’s life, which yet might have been 
real: his love for a young and beautiful girl. The suit was vain, 
for the girl was not to be persuaded to sacrifice honour. In the 
end the girl drowns herself. (Heinemann. 228 pp. 6s.) 


A Romance or THE First Consvt. 


Vu Lvors. By Kassanpra Vrvaria. 


Kassandra Vivaria is the young lady about whom we have been 
reading so much of late—the authoress who will never see her book 
in print owing to the rigidity of the rules of the convent which she 
has entered. The story offers an impassioned analysis of the 
nature of an ardent and sincere, sensitive and emotional girl. Thus 

uina writes in her note-book: ‘ Between unquestioning 
obedience to eunoaty and absolute unbelief there is not a single 
permanent resting-place, though many temporary halts may be 
made.” ‘Enough, enough! there such a word? The pain 
that is sent us and the joy we can feel are always susceptible of 
increase.” ‘' Via Crucis—Via Lucis—I like the proud motto. I 
have little taste for weeping-willows; they grow over tombs so 
often, and bring forth no fruit.” The book, which is long, suggests 
that it is closely autobiographical. (Heinemann. 350 pp. 6s.) 


By Otrver Lowrey. 


This story, the publisher informs us, is in a new field, and in the 
course of Gevelapmené gives amusing and entertaining features of 
certain strata of New York society that were not touched on by 
the late Mr. Ward McAllister. Interviewers, Yellow journalists, 
aldermen, bar tenders, East-side belles—all figure here. ‘What 
kind of a time did ye have, Ceeley?” he asked. ‘Rocky,’ she 
answered.” Such is the author’s abrupt manner. Among the 
characters is a watch dog who “had his teeth buried in his lord- 
ship.’ (F. Tennyson Neeley. 454 pp.) 


A Runaway Covrte. 


WItLowBRakg, By R. Murray Gioarist. 


This story by the author of A Peakland Faggot is laid in a country 
i and is full of the fragrance of village life and the charm of 
an old family mansion. A secret marriage and its resulting wrongs 
are the elements of the plot. Mr. Gilchrist’s style is well suited to 
the story : ‘‘ Then she drew from her store of legends old records 
of bravery and devotion. She had the high-pitched voice of the 
aristocrat—a thin, clear voice like the ring of bells in an echoing 
limestone tower. . . .”. The Peakland dialect, and the Peakland 
scenery, ure much in evidence. (Methuen & Co. 274 pp. 6s.) 


By Barr Hawkins. 


Amateurish and extravagant enough to be amusing. ‘The 
Duchess of Kimbershire lay back in a yellow satin chair, and gazed 
idly out of her window in Park Lane; her hands were clasped upon 


New Wive, New Borruzs. 


her knees; she was alone.... Her gown was grass-green 
silk, and on her fine bosom rested a bunch of crimson roses and 
buds; the colour of her cheeks was a faint reflection of the roses, 
while her eplendic black eyes, arched black brows, and blacker 
hair, made the whiteness of hee forehead a marvel. So lovely and 
popular, so sad and lonely, was the Duchess of Kimbershire.” 
(Digby, Long & Co. 331 pp. 6s.) 


A Vauvuasie Lire. 


Miss Sergeant’s new story is concerned with an old maid’s money 
and the efforts made by various people to inherit it. Miss Kettle- 
well, the lady in question, may pass as a quaint character. In the 
first chapter she is interviewing the sixty-third applicant for the 
post of companion to herself. She engages her because Peter, her 
cat, though not friendly, does not actually swear at the applicant. 
A mammonish story. (F. V. White & Co. 296 pp. 6s.) 


By Apetine SerGcEant. 


Ipy11s. By M. Maup Hettyer. 
Fourteen allegorical sketches, in which there is little novelty, less 

art, and no offence. (Digby, Long & Co. 128 pp.) 

By Frorence Marryat, aND OTHERs., 

1s.) 


Tue Summer Hormmay. 


Five short stories for the sands. (Greening & Co. 102 pp. 


REVIEWS. 


The Yellow Danger. By M. P. Shiel. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Tue taste for prophetic fiction is acquired. Those who follow the 
advice of Sidney Smith and “take short views” will have none of 
it, and even others who find pleasure and excitement therein are 
bound to admit that the novelist is gaining his effects by something 
less than the best or most legitimate means. But leaving art out 
of the question, it is not possible to withhold commendation from 
Mr. Shiel. If this kind of romance is to be written, his, certainly, 
is a good way to write it. He has worked hard for credibility, 
and one can, in reading this story, now and then forget its 
“ previosity”’ altogether. But, as we have hinted, there are 
higher forms of fiction. ok 
The Yellow Danger is China. Dr. Yen How, a Chinese adminis- 
trator, having weakened Europe by international strife for tracts 
of the Celestial Empire, floods the Continent with his countrymen. 
England is threatened—and saved. The saviour is a consumptive 
sailor named John Hardy, and if the book has any value beyond 
its efficacy as a beguiler of time, it is in Hardy’s character that 
that value resides. Long and terrible imprisonment in China, 
under the orders of Yen How, has filled him with implacable 
revenge. Add to this passion real genius for naval warfare, an 
iron will, aud the knowledge that his disease must soon cut him 
down, and you have a picturesque figure enough. The best 
portions of the book are those which describe Hardy’s naval 
actions. Here Mr. Shiel is excellent company. With the assistance 
of plans, and a very lucid and forcible narrative gift, he makes the 
encounters perfectly conceivable. The book is punctuated with 
them, and they are of enthralling interest. People tired of the 
exiguous newspaper accounts of the engagement in the American- 
Spanish War will find positive refreshment in Mr. Shiel’s full and 
convincing methods. This passage, though not, perhaps, the best, 
is the most quotable. John Hardy, as Admiral of tho English 
Fleet, has first ordered no torpedoes to be used in the action, and 
then manceuvred to get the whole of the Chinese vessels in a mass. 
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The seece by which such a result was reached are admirably 
indicated. Then: 


‘And thus it has suddenly happened that the whole yellow fleet is 
packed into a mere bundle of ships whose crews can speak to each 
other, whose steersmen need be cautious to avoid collision. 

And when Hardy sees them so—herded together by his harsh and 
baleful forethought—like sheep driven into the penfold—he knows 
that the ow wave is dammed, and the greatest of his works is 
accomplished. 

He could shriek aloud with cruel glee. . . . 

Abroad roams his eye over the sea at his sinking and battered fleet. 
And as he looks he sees the foundering of the Mile. 

And swift, with concentrated fury, the massed Japanese open fire upon 
his feeble residue. 

At that moment the two limbs of the British are not more than three 
hundred yards from the front of the enemy. 

_ And at that moment it is that an appalling, horrid, unparalleled thing 
is happening to the Yellow Men. 

Hardy has signalled to his ships to launch among the crowding enemy 
every possible torpedo in his fleet. 

His prohibition to use torpedoes in the combat had led his captains to 
expect some such final order. They were well ready. 

The torpedo was, of course, the most deadly of the then instruments 
of war. If it exploded beneath a ship, without fail it destroyed her. 
But precisely the most deadly was also, in general, the most unreliable 
of weapons. In general it might be counted upon to explode, not 
beneath an enemy’s ship, but beneath a friend’s; or, more likely still, 
beneath nothing at all. No serious tactician depended upon it. 

In other words, it was not a good engine of aim at a given target, 
for it usually missed the target. Its course was more or less deflected 
by the waves—many thi La ne to it. 

It was left to the eye o: y to perceive that its proper function 
was not one of aim at all toward a particular target, but one of loose 
direction toward a general mass. Under such conditions it might be 
pounted upon to annihilate in an instant all the assembled navies of 
the . 

Prompt upon his order, the restes of his fleet, shattered as they were, 
were able to launch a ripping navy of nine more torpedo than there 
were crowding Japanese and Chinese ships. The Hirosaki sent five: 
one from a bow-tube above the water-line, four submerged. All the 
other ships were ships with a varying number of tubes. 

‘4 Three exploded in mutual collision before they reached the hostile 
eet. 

Mer deed and d their hands expectan 

Men clapped and squeezed their upon their ears in t 
horror. The sea began to start, and rush, and quake. A swift series 
of venomous, behemoth bangs—quickening into ever madder swiftness—- 
and bawling at last into a steady brooling roar of passionate volleyed 
thunder that seemed to proceed from the very throat of Jehovah—rent 
the universal air, and split the hearing of all about that sea.” 


In his desire to lend verisimilitude to his narrative, Mr. Shiel 
has had recourse to various tricks. He shows us a performance 
at the Palace Music Hall with Miss Lottie Collins singing the 
praises of his hero; and, after the delivery of England, he quotes 
from the poems composed to celebrate the event by Mr. William 
Watson and Mr. John Davidson. To Mr. Francis Thompson fell 
the more distinguished part of prophesying the nature of the 
warfare of the future—z.e., by aerial men-of-war! Mr. Shiel’s 
parodies or imitations are not very successful, and in many parts 
of the story he has lost his sense of proportion and gone astray in 
the pursuit of irrelevance; but 7 éllow Danger remains an 
exciting and persuasive romance, well worth packing up with 
one’s holiday outfit. 


* * * * 


Of Necessity. By H. M. Gilbert. 
(John Lane.) 


Tue ‘young person” is so generously provided for in the common 
output of novels, that it is in itself no grave disparagement of Mr. 
Gilbert’s work to say that it is not for her. These stories are strong 
studies of real phases of life. The squalid heroism that can ape 
affluence upon an empty belly; the stupid superstition that the un- 
fortunate mother may recover her lost honour by linking herself 
finally to the unwilling brute that caused her shame; the hysterical 
pietism that rants at the street corner—these are some of Mr. 


Gilbert’s motives; and though he treats them with a vigour that 
hardly evades the condemnation of violence, though they are in 


Tue privilege is the 
exercised it. 
to Adrian. Then the young man fared forth to make a fortune by 
diplomacy. Alleyne became a high-minded actress, and Richard 
Carroll wrote plays for her; together they piled up a high-minded 
friendship. Then a quarter of a million was left to Alleyne’s father, 
and, failing him, to an uninteresting public purpose. To play the 
father’s part, Francis Markham, the girl’s cousin, procured a gentle- 
man who had pe under the names of Furin and Lacon, and had 
been not who 

made in gers ee This person entered accordingly into the 
inheritance, but hi 

sensitive nerves. 


themselves unsavoury or harrowing, it would be unjust to deny him 
the credit of at least partial achievement. 


Samuel Winter was a lawyer's clerk, earning thirty-five shillings 


a week. He was honest ds the day, genuinely religious, a prop of 
Sunday-schools. He married an empty-headed, vain, and perfectly 
prudent girl; and after putting by for the rent, their weekly income 
amounted to twenty-seven chillin i 


gs. 
‘«¢ Don’t talk to me about my lodgers and their meals!’ cried Mrs. 
ight, 


Hewitt, with a gesture of disgust. 


‘ Have they finished that leg of mutton they bought Sadd’y fo 


wasn’t it P or are they saving it up for Christmas ?’ Mrs. Gibbs laughed 
boisterousl: 


y- 
‘T’ve no patience with the mean lot,’ said the other. ‘Here they've been 


married nearly a year, and all the time they’ve been robbin’ their bellies to 
cover their backs. Even now, if yawl believe me, Mrs. Gibbs, and I’m a- 
tellin’ the livin’ truth if I never stir from this cheer agin—even now, when 
she’s near her time, she don’t alter her food a bit... . And, d’you 
believe me, Mrs. Gibbs, that pound of tea they bought two weeks ago 
ain’t gorn yet. . . . And they’ve left off oatmeal for reakfast ; it use to 
be fillin’, but it use to make blotches on their faces. So they’ve took to 
this ’ominy stuff... . And she only goes out at nights. 
you! it wouldn’t be respectable to be seen buyin’ her snips and snaps by 
daylight. . . . And, good Gord A’mighty, to see ’em Sunday mornin’s ; 
you know what they look like—him in his best clothes, shiny pot ’at, 
ool’ry ... 
paca and her waist like a wasp, choking herself and her child... . AsT 
only says to my old man the las’ pre Oey 
’em go out together . . 
breakfast, and ud come back toa ’earty di 
faces.” 99) 


Lord bless 


and she—well, you know what she looks like, with her fine 


ever was—lI says, as we saw 
’d think they’d had a good 
er, if it wasn’t for their 


. I says, ‘‘ any 


The cumulative effect of the details as the story goes squalidly 


on—with the birth of the infant and the death of its successors, the 


ual estrangement of the pitiful pair through the sheer misery 


of masked famine, and at last the death of the sole surviving child, 
upon whom the father’s affections had concentrated themselves—is 
as depressing as anything need be in this Vale. Of a more daring 
character is the unpleasant story, ‘‘An Elemental Passion.” It 
is impossible to deny its effect, but it is the kind of effect, perhaps: 
that were better left uneffected. Mr. Gilbert is a writer o: 
promise. 


serious 


A Woman's Privileges. By Marguerite Bryant. 
(Innes. ) 


roverbial one, and Alleyne Sutherland 
In the prologue she plighted herself conditionally 


ly unconnected with a secret traffic in Oriental curios 


8 vulgarity Jarred every moment upon Alleyne’s 


‘“‘Miserable doubts of her own abilities began to creep with wil: 
insidiousness [this phrase is characteristic of the style] into her min 
“A true-born artist would 'rise superior to circumstances,’ she said to 
herself. ‘I cannot, so I am a parvenue—not unlikely either on the 
paternal side.’ 

. . . Mr. Sutherland found the handle and entered. 

‘My dear daughter,’ he be; in his most paternal tones, ‘you have 
been working long enough. Take some relaxation.’ 

Alleyne was about to remark her intention of seeking recreation in a 
novel, but refrained with a sigh. 

‘We will have a little talk in the twilight,’ continued her father. 
‘ Ah, how one missed this twilight in the East! not all the glory of an 
Egyptian night can compensate for it.’ It sounded like au extract from 
a book of travels.” 


The purport of the conversation was that it was her duty at once 
to marry her cousin, Francis Markham, the journalist; for this had 
been an item in the arrangement between the two schemers. - The 
troubled heroine took refuge in a sham engagement to Carroll; and 
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par waded to the neck in falsehoods. A doubt was 
r. Sutherland’s identity, and off went Carroll to 
Egypt by the next boat to make a Wee tes At this point he takes 
up the narrative; a narrative of which these are some of the items: 
national risings; Arabi Pasha; a journey across the desert, includ- 
ing sand storm, mirage, thirst and delirium, treachery; platonic 
Oriental maids, murder, imprisonment, a Russian spy, self-deprecia- 
tory heroism—all sauced with a reminiscence of the Ks ling jerk. At 
the last—when, it must be confessed, you are a little tired—a 
surprise, which we would not for the world betray. The con- 
struction is awkward, and the style is wordy to the point of such 
flagrant tautology as: ‘‘their mutual regard for one another” ; 
but indulgent readers of limitless leisure will probably recommend 

it to their friends. 


the blameless 
thrown upon 


~" 


MRS. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON IN EDINBURGH. 


Mas. Rosert Louis Stevenson, who has been visiting Edinburgh 
in company with her daughter, Mrs. Isobel Strong, and her son, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, and Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne, been inter- 
viewed by a representative of the Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 

‘¢- What about the old home at Samoa?” asked the interviewer, 
‘around which so many memories cling ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Lloyd Osbourne, ‘‘of course my mother has 
it still on her hands. We would like to sell it; and, as a matter of 
fact, we have got numerous offers for it. But we don’t want to 
throw it away ; and if a suitable price is not obtained, why we will 
just let it stand. But I think it is very likely we shall part with it 
soon. I left Samoa about fifteen months ago, and my mother and 
sister about seven months ago. The principal object my mother 
had in coming to this country was to assist Mr. Sydney Colvin, who, 
as is pretty well known, is writing the Life and editing the Letters 
of Stevenson. We have been in London for some time on this 
mission. You can quite understand that many delicate questions 
arise in connexion with the publication of letters which were 

written to private friends. Susceptibilities might be ruffled and 
feelings injured, unless the greatest care were taken; and Mr. 
Sydney Colvin is naturally very glad to have the assistance of Mrs. 
Stevenson in the task of selection.” 

“When will the Life and Letters be published ?” 

“Well, it is hoped they will be brought out in the end of 1899. 
They will be published by Methuen in this country in two vols., 
and will consist of 120,000 words of the Life and 240,000 of the 
Letters. I don’t know if you have heard that Scribner has secure 
the right to publish one-third of the letters, before they appear in 
book form ; and the first of them will appear in that magazine in 
January next, and the series will go on until the end of the 

ear.’ 

: ‘Who were these letters chiefly addressed to—artists and men 
of letters?’ ‘Well, Stevenson had not a wide circle of corre- 
spondents. He did not care about that, but those he had he 
frequently wrote to; and from his letters I should guess that a very 
ise idea will be got of his daily life, avocations, feelings, and 
fancies. Among these correspondents I might mention Mr. W. E. 
Henley, Mr. Edmund Gosse, the late Mr. John A. Symonds, and Mr. 
Sydney Colvin himself received many letters. There were also the 
letters to his parents, and these have been put at the disposal of 
the editor.” 

“And what about your visit to Edinburgh?” “Well, it has 
been a sort of pious pilgrimage ; and I need hardly say that we have 
all very much enjoyed it. We came chiefly to see Miss Balfour— 
Mr. Stevenson’s favourite aunt—and being here, we have visited 
many scenes associated with Stevenson: Swanston Cottage, the 
Calton Hill and Burying-ground, Pilrig House, and Colinton 
Manse. We just left too little time to overtake all that we 
mapped out for ourselves in Edinburgh.” ‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. 
Strong, who had come into the room, ‘‘we were particularly 
interested in Swanston, and on the tree with Stevenson’s 
name cut upon it we looked with some veneration. While 
there we verified one little disputed point, Stevenson had 
affirmed that Swanston could be seen from the Castle, and that was 
contested. Well, this week we were taken to a point just a little 
above the cottage, and we saw the Castle quite distinctly. Steven- 
son took great pains to be accurate with such facts as these when 


writing his romances. We did discover one slip, and that was that 
the wall round the cottage was about six feet high and not twelve 
feet, as stated by Stevenson. But I guess,” Mrs. Strong added, 
“it was a boyish recollection, and to a boy a wall six feet high 
appears a great height. Talking of the Castle,” continued Mrs. 
Strong, “I am going there to-day to see over the dungeons. I 
may tell you that I acted in Samoa as Stevenson’s amanuensis, and 
wrote out the whole of St. Jves to his dictation. St. Ives, you 
remember, was confined in the Castle; and I am looking forward 
with pleasure to seeing the dungeons in which he was imprisoned. 
When I was writing out St. Jves Stevenson would often interrupt 
the story to recount to me details of the history and topography of 
the Castle, every stone of which seems to have vividly impressed 
itself upon his memory.” 

“Where else have you been, Mrs. Strong?” ‘ Well, I think 
I must tell you that my mother and I, with Mr. Porter, Mr. 
Burgess, and an Edinburgh friend, were at the Theatre Royal 
last night to see ‘Rob Roy.’ We thought we should like to witness 
the ‘national drama’ ; and we all enjoyed it so much. We were 
specially charmed with the singing of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ for 
Mr. Stevenson never gave an entertainment in Samoa without 
winding it up with ‘Auld Lang Syne.’ When I went home I 
wanted badly to try and dance ‘The Highland Fling.’ ” 

Questioning Mr. Lloyd Osbourne again, the reporter asked what 
he thought of the Stevenson memorial proposals ? 

< wal,” said Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, ‘‘I had an interview this 
week in Edinburgh with the secretary of the committee. He 
was lamenting that more money had not been subscribed, but he 
thought many who had hitherto overlooked to send in their sub- 
scriptions would still doso. But on that point, of course, I have 
nothing to remark. I should like to say this, however, that we are 
very much gratified that the commission for the memorial 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. Saint-Gaudens. He is 
the ablest of American sculptors; he was trained in France, and 
he had the great advantage over all others of having known Mr. 
Stevenson personally. He met him in America in 1887 and 1888, 
and at that time got sittings for a medallion of Stevenson, which, by 
the way, I believe is exhibited this year in one of the Paris Salons. 
We think a great deal of it both as a representation of Mr. Steven- 
son and as a work of art; and the head, at all events, will, I under- 
stand, be used for the Edinburgh memorial. A rather curious 
incident occurred in connexion with a bronze casting of this 
medallion, which Mr. Saint-Gaudens sent from New York to Samoa. 
It had been misdirected ; and we found out afterwards that it lay 
in store in Sydney for over six months, and was afterwards sold to 
help to pay storage dues for 3s. 2d. Who bought it, or where it 
went to, could never be discovered.” 

‘“‘Are you doing anything yourself just now in the literary 
way?” ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, “a few stories, one of 
which will appear in the next number of the St. Micholas 
magazine.” 


MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


To the Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday Mr. Sidney Low con- 
tributed an appreciation of Mrs. Lynn Linton as a writer, which 
contains points of general interest to all who preach the pro- 
fession of letters. For Mr. Low sketches a type as well as an 
individual, and his words on the dignity of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
work as a journalist are worthy to be put on record. 

‘‘No one, I suppose, and least of all herself, would have con- 
tended that Mrs. Linton had a critical or exact knowledge of litera- 
ture. Butif notascholar, she was a student ; and it isa little painful 
to those of us who know what she thought and felt about bouks to 
see her dismissed with reproach to the bottom of the literary class 
as one who was merely shallow and ignorant. She had a reverence 
for the great writers as she had a reverence for most men and 
things that were honourable and worthy, and I am not sure that she 
might not claim to have received, or rather to have bestowed upon her- 
self, a liberal education with a better title than some of her younger 
contemporaries who talk, and I dare say think, with a vast deal of 
seriousness about the art of literature and their own devotion to it. I 
believe Mrs. Linton was very ill acquainted with the writings of the 
more ephemeral authors of her own time; I imagine that several 
poets and numerous novelists rose to a certain eminence in certain 
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circles without attracting her regard; and I should even be 
prepared to learn that she was never fully awakened to the supreme 
poetic merit of the late Mr. Coventry Patmore. She was no critic, 
as she was no scholar. She read hastily, perhaps superficially, 
with more interest in what her author was saying than in the 
manner of his saying it. But read she did, and with the whole- 
hearted, full-blooded energy she threw into everything; and a 
woman who had her Dante, her Moli¢re, her Shakespeare, her 
Dryden, and her Juvenal, if not at her fingers’-ends, at any rate 
eal within her reach, should not be called ignorant. Nor was she 
wholly irresponsive to the newer voices. She did, I fear, not care 
much for some of our Minor Poets, but she was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Barrie, and other of the younger men whose work 
showed sincerity and power; and I know she had by heart many 
hundreds of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s vigorous verses. 

In truth, her business was not so much with literature as with 
Life. She was always more anxious to strike for what she deemed 
the right cause than to minister to the wsthetic susceptibilities of 
her readers. She felt, like Lowell, the stirrings and strivings of the 
moralist breaking through ‘the soft-stuffed repose’ of literary 
ease and meditation; and with Lowell, she might have said of her 
studies : 


‘ These still had kept me, could I but have aualled 
The Puritan drop that in my veins rebelled. 
And I must twist my little gift of words 
Into a scourge of rough and knotted cords, 
Unmusical, that whistle as they swing, 
To leave on shameless backs their purple sting.’ 


Let me notice one other admirable trait. In an age of self- 
advertisement and of petty mutual admiration Mrs. Linton asked for 
no favours, and sought no success that was to be gained by unworthy 
means. She did not condescend to the arts of the log-roller and the 
devices of the personal paragraphist ; she did not puff herself or ask 
others to do it for her, and she sternly resented those attempts to 
invade the privacy of domestic life which it is rather the fashion of 
literary people of a later Pearson to encourage. She got her 
living by journey-work, well done according to her lights, and asked 
no more than to receive a fair reward for her day’s toil under the 
rain and sun. There were those who scoffed at her facile un- 
elaborated journalism. But to some of us the spectacle of the old 
lady’s steady, untiring industry at an age when many women would 
be content to gossip over the tea-cups was np and inspiring. 
Her work, says your critic, is forgotten; she leaves nothing that 
will endure. It may beso. The work of most of those who live 
by the trade of letters—save only that of a picked and most 
fortunate few—is soon washed over by the flood. But we need 
not carp dispraise at a writer because the rarer gifts were denied 
her. It is something to have lived the literary life through half a 
century, strenuously, industriously, and with unflinching honesty ; 
to have laboured without stint, spoken ‘ without regard to persons,’ 
and feared neither men nor gods nor priests nor—critics. And 
surely her friends are justified in thinking that in so doing she did 
good service to her generation and to the craft of authorship, which 
should be remembered to her honour now that her strenuous days 
are done and the gentle, kindly, indomitable spirit has entered into 
its rest. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton’s Frrenpsnres. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton did not write her reminiscences; but, had she 
done so, they would have been interesting. 


“Something ought to be said, writes ‘Claudius Clear’ in the 
British Weekly, of the remarkable friendships in her [Mrs. Lynn 
Peet life. Of these, out of sight the most wonderful, was 
that wi 


Watrer Savace Lanpor. 


Mrs. Linton very frankly admitted that her temper was difficult as 
well.as Landor’s, but she soon understood him, and was careful never 
to cross him. She thought that this association with one whom she 
loved, reverenced, and had to give way to was not bad discipline, 


and she recalled with tender thankfulness the fact that never for 


one moment was there the smallest friction between her 
‘ father,’ as she called him, and herself—never one moment of 
coolness or displeasure or misunderstanding. As most men would 
do in the circumstances, Landor met her half-way, and when in 
oa ere her a whole season of balls, chaperoning her as if he had 
een 
nothing more generous and kind. Of Landor she had the highest 
opinion, though she saw his faults. In his own life, he told her, 
he had had four supreme loves, loves which shaped and coloured his 
life both for good or evil, but he was never a man of coarse tastes or 


gross 

youth and maturity, he was emphatically the poet and the gentleman. 
No doubt Mrs. a? i 

Forster ousted her. It is not too much to say that Mrs. Linton 
hated Forster, whom she regarded as pompous, heavy, ungenial, 
saturnine, and cynical, and one of the most jealous of men. 
regarded Forster’s Life of Landor as treacherous and disloyal, and 
took great delight in thinking of her terrible review of it—one of 
the most pungent pieces of criticism ever written. 


dear 
er real father. He could have done nothing more unselfish, 


passions. In all this part of his history and nature, both in 


inton should have written Landor’s life, but 


She 


She also knew 
Dickens 


fairly well. Gadshill, Dickens’s ultimate home, belonged to 
Mr. Lynn, Mrs. Linton’s father. It was sold after Mr. Lynn’s 
death to Dickens for £1,700. On the whole, Mrs. Linton liked 
and respected Dickens. He was bright, and gay, and winsome, a 
strong and faithful friend, and especially one who declined to be 
lionised, who stuck to his own order, who knew that the biggest 
lion of the class ‘not born’ is never received as an equal by the 
aristocracy. His great fault, in her opinion, was the strain of 
hardness in his nature. His pride was passionate, and he never 
forgave where he thought he had been slighted, and he was too 

roud and epic gee for flunkeyism. fh the latter years of 

is life no one could move him, although he was as staunch and 
be a friend as ever lived; and, thanks to that strain of inflexi- 
bility, he never knew a shadow of turning, never blew hot and 
cold in a breath. 

THACKERAY 


she liked even better. She regarded him as generous, indolent, 
loving, tender-hearted, and very flexible. She knew the secret 
history of both these eminent men as few did, but never would put 
it in print. Both men, she said, could and did love deeply, 
passionately, madly, and the secret history of their lives has yet 
to be written. It will never be written now, and it is best that 
it should not be. 
Another acquaintance, who was hardly a friend, was 


Gegorce Exior. 


She met her first at John Chapman’s, and thought her 
underbred and provincial, badly dressed, unwashed, unbrushed, 
unkempt, and conceited. Yet I know a man who lived under John 
Chapman’s roof while George Eliot was there for two years, and 
whose admiration for her was unbounded, who says to this 
day that he could out of his experience answer everything that has 
ever been said against her. At first, however, she admitted George 
Eliot was frank, genial, natural, and brimful of happiness, but 
success and adulation spoilt her, and destroyed all simplicity and 
all sincerity of character. She never threw aside the trappings 
or the airs of the benign Sibyl. No doubt Mrs. Lynn Linton was 
the very last person who would submit to be talked down to or 
patronised in any fashion. .. . 


Orner FRrenps. 


She knew the Stricklands. She described Elizabeth, the worker, 
as homely, unsocial, devoted, while Agnes was the caressed and 
Jéted butterfly. Elizabeth did all the toiling in the British 
Museum, and Agnes took all the credit and the fame. She 
also remembered Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, who met sorrow in her 
time and preached quietism. Miss L met her at a moment 
when she was full of youthful grief and despair. Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck spoke to her words of quietness and renunciation, to 
which she turned a deaf ear and a revolted heart, but of which the 
truth came to her later, perhaps too late, and yet not too late. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton certainly died unsubdued. Was it because she 
was unsubduable or because, after all, she had found something 
sweet and tender in life?” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


N last week’s Illustrated London Nows, 
as our readers ure aware, “C. K. 8.” 
suggested that Stevenson’s house should 
be removed from Samoa to Edinburgh. 
This we took to be a joke. For the 
benefit, however, of those who are disposed 
to take the suggestion seriously, we have 
been informed by one who has stayed at 
Vailima, and knows it well, that such re- 
moval, if sary a would be fraught with 
considerable difficulty. The following array 
of facts will sufficiently explain why: the 
house cost, in timber alone—the finest 
Californian red wood—about £3,000; and 
the dining-room is fifty feet long, twenty-five 
broad, and fifteen high, and is capable of 
seating a considerable dining club. It will 
thus be seen that the Edinburgh ground 
rent involved would speedily swallow the 
funds already subscribed towards the 
Stevenson memorial, 


UNFORTUNATELY we misread “OC. K, 8.” 
It seems that he did mean it seriously; 
that he does really desire to see Vailima 
purchased (for some £700 or £800), removed 
to this country, and set up (at a cost of 
some £200) in an accessible site. So be it. 
We will never suspect ‘‘C. K .8.” of humour 
again. 


Maz,NwHILe as a new form of homage to 
Stevenson we may mention that a little 
Stevenson book is being now devised for the 
faithful by Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. It is to 
be bound in white vellum with a flap and 
fastening, suited in size for the pocket. 
The pages are few, but therein will be found 
certain sentences from Stevenson’s writin 
which bear upon the conduct of life. 
the back will be the initials R. L. 8., on the 
flap is a place for the owner’s name; and 
Selections from the Writings of Robert Louts 
Stevenson may be the title. It might be 
crisper. 


Mr. G. N. Curzon’s Problems of the Far 
East is so well known that it seems a piy 
Mr. Henry Norman, in the new edition of his 
Peoples and Politics of the Far East, should 
have altered the title to People and Problems 
of the Far East. These are difficult times 
for booksellers, and as bookbuyers are pro- 
verbially careless, it behoves authors, in 
choosing or changing titles, to avoid any 
possible confusion with other works. 


Two new contributions to the Shakespeare 
v. Bacon controversy in one week. , 
Elliot Stock sends us a pamphlet by Mr. E. 
Marriott, who is honourably on the side of 
the angels, and now in the new Quarterly 
Review another gladiator among the same 
ranks falls upon the supporters of Verulam. 
He lays about him stoutly, this Quarterly 
Reviewer, and really his pred of the 
situation ought to be the end of the whole 
business. e by one the Baconian argu- 
ments are answered. The scholarship in 


the plays, for instance? But, says 
the terly Reviewer, the plays have 
not scholarship: they bave knowledge, 


which is a different matter. And the ter- 
minology of ial branches — the legal 
and medical lore—is ‘not beyond the 
‘general information’ which genius inevit- 
ably amasses from reading, conversation, 
reflection, and experience.” Look at Mr. 
Kipling —¢ case in point. The example is 
well chosen. The Quarterly Reviewer, how- 
ever, does not add that Mr. Kipling’s head 
is curiously like Shakespeare’s in contour. 
Possibly he feared that in so doing he 
might turn the anti-Shakespearians into yet 
another channel of denial ! 


Tus the Quarterly Reviewer on another 
point : 
“Tt isn edipotel gwd agg 
posite genius. e@ proof cannot possi! 
ound in his prose won: In the prose of Mr. 
Ruskin there are abundant examples of what 
many ble minds re as poetic 
nalities. But, if the : irae arose, ‘ Was 
. Ruskin the author of Tennyson’s poems?’ 
the answer could be settled, for once, in- 
ternal evidence. We have only to look at 
Mr. Ruskin’s published verses. These prove 
that a great writer of ‘ poetical prose’ may be 
at the opposite pole from a poet. In the same 
way, we ask, what are Bacon’s acknowledged 
compositions in verse? .... One piece of 
verse attributed to Bacon, a loose paraphrase 
of a Greek epigram, has won its way into 
The Golden Treasury. Apart from that 
solitary composition, the verses which Bacon 
‘prepared’ were within the powers of almoat 
any educated Elizabethan. ey are on 8 level 
with the lyrics of Mr. Lecky or the rhymes of 
Mr. Ruskin. It was only when he wrote as 
Shakespeare that Bacon wrote as a poet.”’ 


Finatty — and this is enough — the 
prophets and guides of the ‘‘less than half 
educated’ who form the backbone of the 
Baconian party are concretely set down. 
Thus the Baconians prefer, in the matter of 
authority, ‘Miss Delia Bacon (whom we 
pity rather than blame), and Mr. Smith, 
who ‘can hardly allow himself to speak on 
the subject—tt exestes him too much ’—to Mr. 
Furness and Mr. Sidney Lee. They prefer 
Mr. Donnelly, with his Saxo in ish, 
and his Dares in Greek, and Mr. Holmes, 


with his Twickenham in full view of White- 
hall, and his ‘Hellene’ of Euripides, to 
Mr. Spedding and Dr. Brandes. Finally, 
they prefer General Butler, of beloved 
memory, and Mr. Atkinson, who writes in 
the Spiritualist, to Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
Bucke to Ben Jonson. Such people are not 
to be argued with.” 


A Chamberlain Birthday Book has now 
been added to the store of birthday books, 
which every year augments. Mr. Arrow- 
smith is the publisher, and it is not an 
authorised production. The preface — 
signed “‘N. or M. (as the case may 
be) ”—is distinctly mischievous. ‘‘ More 
than a dozen years ago,” it runs, “ when Mr. 
Chamberlain was the rising hope of stern 
unbending Radicalism, there was published 
under his authority a volume of his public 

hes. It has long been out of print.” 
he Birthday Book therefore endeavours to 
some extent to supply its place. 


Tue result is a series of pronouncements 
on various men and various subjects 
calculated, when taken in connexion with 
the facts printed on the opposite pages, to 
embroil Mr. Chamberlain with his new 
companions on the Conservative side of the 
House. Thus, against this sentence from 
a recent bh by Lord Salisbury: “Mr. 
Chamberlain is the kesman of our 
party,” we find the statement, from an 
1885 speech of Mr. Chamberlain’s: ‘“ This 
is Toryism all over. It is cynical, it is 
obstructive, it is selfish, it is incapable.” 
And so on. A little of such humour goes a 
long way, and we were thoroughly tired of 
the book after a very brief anny of it. 
However, to those who view any change of 
opinion with disfavour, it should afford 
sweet entertainment. 


His Honour Jupez Parry, who is now 
suffering from the effects of pistol shots at 
Manchester, is as well known by children 
in his capacity of story-teller as he is well 
known on the Bench. His Katawampus, and 
the volumes that have succeeded it, are 
nursery books written in the most genial 
of high spirits. , 


THERE are now to be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, in one of the galleries 
of the South Court, three designs of great 
interest by the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Bart. Two of them were purchased at the 
sale at Mesars. Christie’s on Saturday, July 
16. The most important work is the desi 
for the mosaic of the Tree of Life in the 
American Episcopal Church of St. Paul, 
Rome. This was painted in 1892, and the 

lass mosaic was produced by Salviati, of 

enice, in the following year. In the centre 
is the outstretched figure of our Lord before 
the Tree of Life; Adam stands on the left, 
and Eve, with the infants Cain and Abel, is 
on the right. Beneath is the following 
queen from the Vulgate version of the 

ible: ‘In mundo pressuram habebitis; 
sed confidite, ego vici mundum”? (St. John 
xvi. 33). 


THe water-colour drawing of the symbols 
of the Evangelists, a design for portion of a 
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stained glass window at Castle Howard, was 
also acquired at the same sale. The third 
design is due to the liberality of Mr. C. 
Fairfax Murray, who presented to the 
Museum a model, showing the scheme of 
the mosaic decoration in the apse of the 
same church in Rome. The subject repre- 
sents the Heavenly Jerusalem. To the 
right are the three archangels Michael, 
Raphael, and Zophiel, and to the left the 
archangels Chemuel and Gabriel, the place 
for Azael (or Azrael) being vacant. Above 
is a company of angels, and beneath are 
the four rivers of Paradise. The model has, 
unfortunately, been somewhat damaged in 
transit from Rome, so that the two figures, 
probably Zadkiel and Uriel, in the outside 
arches, are wanting. 


Ir is extraordinary how differently certain 
books are acted upon by the passage across 
the Atlantic. me set out from this 
country full of good spirits, with the best of 
credentials to support them against mal de 
mer, and behold, when they reach America 
they are dispirited and useless. Others are 
so invigorated by the Atlantic air that they 
leave our shores but poor things, and 
arriving, take America by storm. Thus 
Trilby had to drink in the ocean air before 
she really “felt her feet,” so to say, while 
Quo Vadis, voyaging East, lost all its fascina- 
tion on the way. 


Tuese remarks are suggested by the 
Nation’s review of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Plays, which some critics in the country have 
thought clever work—in some respects, 
marvellously clever work. The Watton, 
however — and the Nation is the most 
deliberate of the American reviews—will 
have none of him. Here are passages from 
the Nation's estimate : 


‘« After reading the seven plays which make 
up these two volumes of Mr. Baow, the remain- 
ing impression is one of mingled melancholy and 
indignation at the spectacle of so much wasted 
natural ability and perverted talent. .. . 

They ure read for the sake of the sparkling 
sayings and amusing conceits which abound in 
them, and are then forgotten as easily as last 
night’s fireworks. .. . 

The most obvious commentary upon all these 
plays is their curious, almost comical, indiffer- 
ence to the truth of life; not so much with 
regard to the deeper or more subtle influences 
and motives which actuate humanity, but in the 
everyday conduct and carriage of men and 
women, of the suggested types, in the situations 
and circumstances devised for them... . 

In publishing these plays he [G. B. S.] has 
furnished amusement for a lazy hour or two, 
has demonstrated the futility of mere will-o’- 
the-wisp brilliancy, and provided the amplest 
justification of the managers who declined to 
invest money in them.” 


On the other hand, Rupert of Hentzau is 
being received with open arms. Of its 
climax the New York Tribune says that Mr. 
Hope has ‘‘ wreaked himself” upon it 
‘with a tact that is perhaps the best thing 
in the book.” 


Tue list of issues of Mr. Marion Crawford’s 
Mr. Isaacs, printed at the beginning of the 
new sixpenny edition, gives a sound idea 
of that novelist’s popularity. This is the 
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tale: First edition, November, 1882; re- 
Senge January, February, March (twice), 

ay, July, August (twice), and October, 
1888; April and July, 1884; January and 
March, 1885; and 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
1890, 1891, 1892, and 1895; sixpenny 
edition, 1898. 


Mr. Conan Doyte, in his entertaining 
story of the desert, The Tragedy of the 
Korosko, spoke of the Tremont Presbyterian 
Church at Boston, U.S.A. For this, as 
we have shown, he was taken in hand 
by a correspondent of the Book Buyer 
and castigated. There are no Presby- 
terian churches in Boston, said the critic. 
Yet now comes the Boston Literary World 
to Mr. Doyle’s relief with the reassuring 
statement that there are no fewer than nine 
Presbyterian churches there after all. 


A Book is even now being prepared for 
America which, with every feeling of respect 
for the great Englishman who has just died, 
we cannot anticipate with pleasure. The 
work will be entitled Poems on the late Mr. 
Gladstone, and will contain the effusions of 
nearly three hundred authors. Think of 
it—nearly three hundred authors. 


Tue teaching, or at least explanation, of 
humour has not yet taken its place in the 
average school curriculum. But why not? 
says Mr. Colclough in the preface to the 
edition of Washington Irving’s Bracebridge 
Hall which he has prepared for Messrs. 
Browne & Nolan, of Dublin. Why not, 
indeed? Except that if the work chosen is 
a very excellent one, there is danger that it 
may be spoiled ever after for the scholars 
who are let loose upon it. But Bracebridge 
Hail is just the book for the purpose. Mr. 
Colclough, who is an Examiner in English 
under the Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland, says: 

“In this connexion it may fairly be asked, 
Why should the humour of such books as 
The Spectator, The Citizen of the World, The 
Sketch-Book, and Bracebridge Hall be left out of 
account in the oral instruction of the young ? 
Why should these ‘classics’ be used in too 
many of our great schools as if they were 
so many dry catalogues of allusions or bleak 
blue-books of names and facts? Take the 
humour away from such a book as Fhe Spec- 
tator, and what is left? Humour is its soul, 
its life’s essence, the charter of its existence, the 
merum sal that keeps it sweet. Nor can it 
be argued that the subject of humour in all ite 
forms, any more than the subject of style in 
all its moods and tenses, is above the compre- 
hension of small boys and little women. He 
was 8 great educationist who said, ‘ You cannot 
teach a child too soon how to think.’ And when 
the ripple of delighted surprise, or the burst of 
merry laughter, is provoked in the class-room, 
why should not the children of the most 
humorous and er per agsee rr in the world 
[the Irish] be trained to yse their emotions 
and feelings, and to give a rational explanation 
of what it is that hus afforded them enjoyment, 
and whence it comes ? ’’ 


Guancine through the pages of Bracebridge 
Hall itself we came upon the following 


passage : 
‘¢T have since pondered much on this matter, 
and have fi to myself what may be the 
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fate of our current literature when retrieved 
piecemeal by future antiquaries from among 
the rubbish of ages. What a Magnus Apollo, 
for instance, will Moore become among sober 
divines and dusty schoolmen! Even his festive 
and amatory songs, which are now the mere 
quickeners of our social moments or the delights 
of our drawing-room, will then become matters 
of laborious research and painful collation. 
How many a grave professor will then waste 
his midnight oil, or worry his brain rong 
a long art endeavouring to restore e 
pure text or illustrate the Biogapilcat hints ; 
and how many an arid old bookworm, like the 
worthy little parson, will give up in despair. 
Hl vainly striving to fill up some fatal 
iatus.”’ 

The prophet was probably at fault here. 
Anacreon Moore will never, we fancy, stir 
again sober divine or dusty schoolman. 
Anacreon Moore is dead. As biographer 
of Byron, as the author of Irish songs and 
melodies, Moore may still have a future ; 
but not as Anacreon. 


To our “Book Reviews Reviewed ” con- 
cerning ‘‘ Zack’s” Lifeis Life may be added 
Mr. Lang’s estimatein the ‘‘Signof theShip”’: 
“People seem to like their novels muddy 
now, judging by the praises bestowed on 
‘ Zack’s’ book, Ltfe ts Life. The stories run 
strong, I admit—very strong—and ‘ flasker 
about’ on the water (as a MS. note in an 
old fishing book of 1680 puts it); but the 
flavour, I think, is muddy, and, for one, I 
don’t like them muddy.” 


Mr. Leste SrerHen has appeared in a 
new réle. At all events, the printer in a 
penny weekly review is responsible for 
making Mr. Stephen join the overcrowded 
ranks of amateur photographers. His 
Studies of a Biographer has become Studies 
of a Photographer. 


Ir is generally understood by British 
smokers that the Arcadia Mixture which is 
eulogised by Mr. Barrie in My Lady 
Nicotine is to be acquired at a certain shop 
in Wardour-street (where once, it is also 
understuod, Prince Florizel of Bohemia, 
trading as Mr. Godall, sold tobacco) under 
the name of the Craven Mixture. Yet here 
is an advertisement from an American 


paper : 
ee yr may not be worthy to smoke the 
‘ ARCADIAN MIXTURE,’ ” 
—J. M. B.—, in ‘My Lady Nicotine.’ 
Send 25 cents for sample to 
THE Sursrue Co., 37 Dey Street, N.Y. City.” 


The London tobacconist who supplies the 
Craven Mixture is a Spaniard. Can this 
competition be another feature of the war? 


On the authority of the Johannesburg 
Times a book of ‘‘ Reminiscences” is about 
to appear by an author whose personality 
is “known throughout the length and 
breadth of South Africa.’ They know 
things in South Africa that we do not know 
here, for the famous personality is that of 
Ike Sonnenberg, a gentleman who hitherto 
has contrived to elude our vigilance. Accord- 
ing to the Free State Express, ‘if anything 
ever started an epoch, a book by Ike 
Sonnenberg will.” We await this work 
with impatience. 
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CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 


Tue question is this: Suppose a man (or 
woman) were going yachting, or fishing, or 
living in some remote out-of - the - world 
corner—an isle in the stormy Orcades; a 
remote Irish village; a cottage among the 
hills—intent to live for a time in open air 
and solitude, what books would he choose 
as companions? Further, as he could not 
carry a whole library’on his back, a score 
of volumes would be the maximum. What 
would they consist of ? 

In trying to answer, I pretend to offer no 
cast-iron list. The taste of the individual 
counts for everything ; and the frank and 
honest way is not to say this, and thie, and 
this, are the best, but, these I have loved : 
they have proved good companions to me, 
and, so far, I recommend them. Even then 
to write out a mere catalogue would be of 
small avail. The reader naturally asks, 
What did you look for? was it serious 
study or mere enjoymens? But it would 
be absurd to name a list of books to anyone 
who is retiring with a grave object in view. 
When we play at being Corydon, our books 
are selected only because they are good 
company. For this reason all complete 
works shall be excluded. Shakespeare 
himself must submit to the operation of 
being picked and chosen from. True, he is 
such an open-air, sky-loving bard, that if one 
were compelled to chovse a solitary writer, 
his plays would hold the first place ‘‘ by 
streets.’’ But as the pleasantest companion 
is apt to prove a bore in a walking tour, 
wherein the most agreeable conversations 
usually occur with strangers met in inn or 
highway, so the greatest of poets will pall 
if read to the exclusion of all others. Yet 
Ilike to take with me one play, bound so 
that it may withstand pocket wear; and 
sometimes, when “ the take is off,” to draw 
it forth and read a page as one sits on a 

boulder by the burnside while the lordly 
summer clouds float across the sky, and 
water gurgles, and pure mountain air blows. 
There is usually some difficulty about making 
a final choice, but it is between three—As 
You Like It, The Tempest, and Cymbeline, 
and the first is favourite. There are heroines 
of fiction more beautiful and more striking, 
but there is none more lovable than 
Rosalind, none more womanly. With me 
she has held a place absolutely first since 
ever our acquaintance began. And those 
daysin Arden! The twinkle of leaves, the 
Icose and melancholy boughs, the shadows 
and half-lights of grove and glade! As You 
Like It stands firat in the bookcase of Corydon. 
Yet I like to keep Cymbeline lying about—it 
has so many tender and lovely passages ; and 
if anyone asserts The Zempest to be more 
ace than either, the assertion will not 

e contradicted. Mine is a heart's choice 

rather than a head's. 

If we may not carry the works of Shake- 
speare, still less are we able to lug all Scott 
with us. From him, too, without difficulty, 
I select one, Zhe Antiquary. Pray under- 
stand that love and not judgment is speak- 
ing. It is the sunshine of this book, the 
a ah ig of the humour and the homeliness 
of the characters that prevail. Like all 
the Waverley novels—with the exception, 
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perhaps, of Jvanhoe—it has many defects: 
the Dousterswivel business, for instance, is 
not well done, but Edie and Oldbuck would 
atone for more than this. And though 
Scott appears to be only playing with the 
humour of the eighteenth century, the 
romantic element in his mind colours this 
book far more than a first reading would 
lead one to suppose. The influence is to be 
felt rather than seen. It is the same hand 
that awakened the Harp of the North, the 
same enchantress framed the spell. 

In a rapture of enthusiasm I once carried 
The Ring and the Book to the seaside, deter- 
mined there and then to pierce its secret. 
There were many idle, rainy days, too, but 
somehow when I wanted to read I turned 
to old almanacs, local directories, the His- 
tory of Josephus, some bound volumes of 
Good Words, and the other oddments that lie 
in aboarding-house. Browning would not get 
himself read at any price. He is of the 
town, and those problems of humanity that 
are only too enthralling when we are under 
the magnetic influence of great cities and 
feel the stress and throb of millions, lose 
interest when only a blue sky lies over the 
green and tumbling earth. Many and 
many a graphic verse, many a sympathetic 
phrase, prove Browning’s worship of the 
open air; but still he is not for count 
reading. Tennyson, on the other hand, 
seems ever to develope more beauty when he 
is read face to face with the material he 
worked on. And then, be it remembered, he 
taught us how to look at Nature. We who 
have been fed on his verse from childhood 
are not fully conscious of the influence he 
has exerci I am afraid, too, it will be 
necessary to take him complete. No selec- 
tion that will suit our purpose has been 
made; and those exquisite bits with which 
one loves to refresh the memory are scattered 
up and down. But if a choice must be 
made, it shall be the volume containing 
“The Lotos-Eaters,” a poem to be read 
under the beeches when the thermometer is 
at 90° in the shade and the bees are droning 
among the heather. 

Next to Tennyson comes Robert Herrick. 
None possess more fully than he the three 
great essentials of a poet to be read out of 
doors—richness, warmth, melody. Indeed, 
it would be better to leave out Milton 
than Herrick, for Milton chiefly stirs your 
admiration and needs to be studied rather 
than read. Of other poets we must have 
Keats and George Herbert—the one for 
voluptuous hours among the roses; the 
other when the fair fresh world produces a 
more austere mood. 

‘“* Sweet rose, whose hue angrie and brave 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye; 
Thy root is ever in its grave 
And thou must die.” 
I never could read Burns in the open air. 
He seems always to have a crowd of people 
round him, and not to possess that solitude 
of mind which distinguishes Herbert mur- 
muring his lay, not by any running brook, 
but ina crowd. The songs of Burns were 
made to be sung; their best impression is 
produced in a company, and even his longer 
pieces gain by being read aloud and inter- 
ersed with rough-and-rendy criticism. No, 
highly as we esteem the ploughman bard, 


he has to be excluded. To keep him com- 
pany other two poets shall be left out— 
helley and Mr. Swinburne; why, it would 
be hard to explain, save by the bald asser- 
tion that experience is not in their favour. 
Verse frankly acknowledged inferior to 
theirs will be chosen. I have no great love 
of anthologies, but one, the Lyra Elegantiarum 
of the late Mr. Locker-Lampson, is ex- 
cepted. Not too grave and not too gay, 
a collection of whim and fancy set in 
humour and tenderness, it is a delightful 
book to dip into. And some of its contents 
have, as it were, wormed themselves into 
the heart, such as the delightful verses of 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Pen,’ ‘‘ Although I enter not, 
yet round about the spot’’; and the clever 
things that appeared in the <Anti-Jacobin, 
when Canning and Frere were contributors 
—‘‘ Sweet kerchief checked with heavenly 
blue,” and the rest. It gives also an 
excellent selection from Praed, with his ever 
pleasant and airy touch, and his incompar- 
able pictures of the squires and vicars who 
inhabited the earth in days anterior to the 
introduction of steam. Curious it is to-day 
as you see the well-groomed rector emerge 
m the rebuilt or restored rectory to 
contrast him with his predecessor : 


‘« Who wrote, too, in a quiet way 
Small treatises and smaller verses, 
And remarks on chalk and clay, 
And hints to noble lords—and nurses. 
True histories of last year’s ghost, 
Lines to a ringlet or a turban, 
And trifles for the Morning Pust, 
And nothings for Sylvanus Urban.” 


Lyra Elegantiarum shall bave an honoured 
niche in the bookcase in readiness to yield 
us at any time the cream of many a poet 
whose entire works are out of the question— 
Sir John Suckling and George Wither, 
Davenant, Carew and Barham. Strangely 
enough, the pieces culled from the most 
popular poets of their day are the poorest of- 
the contents. Byron and Moore have given 
place to contemporaries who were com- 
paratively unknown. 

Three other poetry books would he 
admitted—The Canterbury Tales, The Fatry 
Queen, and Blake’s Songs of Innocence. Per- 
haps at the end one might wish for another 
shelf or two, so as to have a place for Arnold, 
Rossetti, and some other moderns; but it 
is not a great library we are furnishing, 
and there is room for but one addition, a 
book of old ballads, one that shall contain 
“‘ Sir Patrick Spens,”’ ‘‘ The Border Widow,” 
“The Nut-brown Maid,” and a few more 
like them. 

Of prose, in addition to the Antiquary, 
I would like a fow of ‘the large still 
books,” as Tennyson called those which 
were written in the eighteenth century. 
For the fault which librarians and pub- 
lishers find with the fiction of to-day is 
a crime in the eyes of Corydon—it is 
that the writers appear to calculate only 
on one reading. The fret and fever of 
modern life is upon them, and while there 
are scores of clever men and women capable 
of turning out fiction that fascinates at 
first, there is scarcely one that will stand a 
second reading after the mystery of the plot 
is solved and the excitement ebated. Now 
I follow the crowd when in town, and am 
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grateful to every inventor of a new shudder ; 
but it is otherwise in the country. There 
the tranquil leisure of an older style is more 
welcome. To open Clarissa Harlowe or Tom 
Jones is like entering upon a vast estate 
with a great variety of landscape—wooded 
knoll and hollow, dale, and rivulet and hill. 
I would certainly have these, and although 
the study of Smollett is useful in the main 
to show by contrast the excellence of Field- 
ing’s style, Humphrey Clinker may well be 
added. Joining our own time to that comes 
Jane Austen, and her Pride and Prejudice is 
unhesitatingly chosen. In its delicate work- 
manship and invention you shall find the 
best Miss Austen was capable of. It was 
the first and most beautiful flower of her 
genius. 

When we come to our own writers there 
is hesitation in regard to the choice. Pick- 
wick is the only one of Dickens to be per- 
mitted. The others have plenty of merit, 
but not of a kind to be appreciated in the 
open air. It has a taint of fever. To 
extract the essence of Dickens you must 
shut yourself in a small room with a hot 
fire and flaring gas; not among the cool 
woodland shadows will you ever appreciate 
him to the full. From George Eliot woe select 
Sslas Marner; the breeze and sunshine willnot 
tolerate the morbid hopelessness of the rest. 
Now we enter acrowd in which selection would 
be difficult if it were not that we simply state 
a preference and make not the slightest pre- 
tence of giving an authoritative judgment. 
Far from the Madding Crowd, then, and 
Lorna Doone and Stevenson’s Merry Men are 
those which shall be added, without any 
attempt at justifying the selection. 

Well, a single space on the shelf is all 
that is left, and to whom shall it be given? 
Not a book of essays has been mentioned, 
and this is what we have to add. But the 
choice? Shall it be Bacon, with that famous 
word-picture of a garden? Or the Spectator, 

*to give in prose what the Lyra Eleganti- 
arum offers in verse? Or a bit of Dean 
Swift’s vigorous English ? No, if the number 
is to be rigidly adhered to, all these will be 
left at home on their shelves. There are 
two other books between which we hesitate. 
First, there is the work of him who is the 
father of such as write en pleine air and 
word-paint field and river and hedgerow, 
even the worthy Izaak Walton. Him I 
esteem greatest of his craft, immeasurably 
beyond White of Selborne, Thoreau, 
Jefferies, or their host of imitators. But 
from acorner Elia has been all this time 
smiling in his own droll, sad way, knowing 
that on no account would he be left behind, 
that this tome and the other might be 
fingered and lifted and talked of, but that 
in the end he would be secure. 

And so Corydon’s list is complete. I have 
no doubt that everyone who reads would 
have filled the shelf with different books, and, 
indeed, it would be sad if we all thought in 
the same way and had no freedom of 
opinion. Yet this list has the value that 
attaches to every faithfully recounted bit of 
human experience. They have been the 
comfort and solace of one man, and, doubt- 
less, there are others to whom they will 
administer the same help. Each and all 
heve been carried with me on long excursions 


into a wild and solitary country, where there 
was not another house within miles, and the 
only sounds were those emitted by the 
use becking in the heather and the sheep 
bleating on the hillside. And I wish my 
friend may have no worse companions. 
For convenience sake I draw up in the 
form of a list the contents, as they have 
been stated, of Corydon’s bookcase : 


1. Shakespeare, As You Like It. 

2. Scott, Zhe Antiquary. 

3. Tennyson, The Lady of Shalott, and 
Other Poems (the Lotos-Katers in- 
cluded). 

. Robert Herrick, The Hesperides. 

Keats, Poems. 

. George Herbert, The Tomple. 

Locker-Lampson, Lyra Elegantiarum. 

. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. 

. Blake, Songs of Innocence. 

. Spenser, Farry Queen. 

. Fielding, Zom Jones. 

. Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

. Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe, 

. Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice. 

. George Eliot, Silas Marner. 

. A Book of Ballads. 

. Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd. 

. Blackmore, Lorna Doone. 

. Stevenson, Merry Hen. 

. Charles Lamb, Zssays of Elia. 


RO ee ee et et 


THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


In Mr. Wells’s little book on Ozford and tts 
Colleges, of which a new edition has just 
reached us, there is an interesting chapter 
on the great Library of Oxford, which in the 
eyes of the world is the most famous of her 
institutions. It is the oldest public library 
in Europe, and its history is a curious mirror 
of the history of the nation. The most 
famous Englishmen have been benefactors, 
and it bears traces in some way or other of 
practically every greatpublicevent. A reform- 
ing commission in the reign of Edward VI. 
scattered its treasures. The Civil Wars and 
the residence of the Court in Oxford made 
its fortunes for the moment doubtful, but 
ultimately Royalist and Parliamentarian 
vied in safeguarding its interest. Then in 
the last century came the building of the 
Radcliffe Camera in the middle of the 
Radcliffe Square—from the designs of Gibbs, 
an Aberdeen architect. At first it contained 
a scientific library, but about the middle of 
the present century it was turned into a 
reading-room, where the more modern books 
are kept—which may be regarded as a 
wonderful concession to base modern needs 
on the part of an ancient institution. 

The oldest part of the Bodleian proper is 
just over the Divinity School, where the col- 
lection of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester was 
housed. The roof was part of Sir Thomas 
Bodley’s work, and the huge buttresses in 
Exeter Gardens were a suggestion of Sir 
Christopher Wren. It is a beautiful room, 
“ far removed,” asthe old University records 
put it, ‘from any worldly noise.” But ina 
sense the real founder of the present Library 
was the man from whom it takes its name, 
Sir Thomas Bodley. His Life, written by 


himself and published some years after his 
death, was issued privately in a reprint some 
years ago by Mr. Lane. In the quaint 
words of the Preface : 


“Tt favours not the language of our age, 
that hath the Art to murther with a smile, and 
fold a curse within a prayer, but speakes the 
Rhetoricke of that better world, where vertue 
was the garbe, and truth the complement.”’ 


He was a Fellow of Merton, Proctor, and 
Public Orator; then he went into diplomacy, 
and for many years was in the thick of 
European complications. In his old age he 


“concluded at the last to set up his staffe at 
the Library doore in Oxford, being thoroughly 
persuaded that he could not busy himself to 
better purpose, than by reducing that place 
(which then in every le lay ruined and waste) 
to the publique use of Students.” 


In 1600 the new Library was open, and Sir 
Thomas succeeded in inducing the Stationers’ 
Company to promise to present every book 
‘hich they printed. He died in 1612, ‘‘ his 
pure soule,” to quote an inimitable note at 
the end of his Life, 


‘having attain’d the freedome of its owne 
divinity ; leaving his borrow’d earth, the sad 
remainder of innocence and frailty, to be 
deposited in Merton Colledge: Who had the 
pepe to call his Education hers, and 
to intrusted with so deare a Pledge of 
immortality.” 

The Bodleian was now firmly established 
and continued to grow with amazing speed. 
James I. described the founder as Sir 
Thomas Godly, and sent a copy of his 
workse—a gift which the librarian of the 
time thought calculated to cheer the soul of 
Sir Thomas in the other world. Queen 
Elizabeth sent a translation of Ochino’s 
De Christo; Milton presented a copy of his 
Poems, which narrowly missed being lost in 
the last century ; and Archbishop Laud sent 
a priceless collection of MSS., for he felt, as 
he says, that troublous times were approach- 
ing, ‘“‘when the stars hardly keep their 
courses,” and he wished to insure the 
safety of his treasures. The Parliament 
camp was equally represented, for Selden, 
the antiquary, gave the better part of 
his collection, which included Caxton’s 
Histories of Troye. In 1755 the Library 
received the immense benefaction of Dr. 
Rawlinson, which included some 5,000 
MSS., a large number of books, and a 
valuable collection of pictures. In this way 
were acquired the 150 volumes of Hearne’s 
diary, which are at present being edited for 
the Oxford Historical Society ; it is interest- 
ing to note that Rawlinson acquired the set 
for £105. In addition to bequests of books 
there have been many famous gifts of pictures 
and curiosities, of which the Douce collec- 
tion of missals in 1834 is a good example. 
Meantime, through all these years, there 
has been a steady influx of books from 
Stationers’ Hall. The Copyright Act of 
1709 gave the Bodleian the right to receive 
a copy of all works entered there, a right 
which is now shared with four other 
libraries—the British Museum, Cambridge, 
Trinity (Dublin), and the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh. 

The historical interest of the place is so 
complex that it is vain to hope to illustrate 
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it by anecdote. Kings and statesmen, great 
ecclesiastics, the most distinguished foreign 
scholars, have all had some connexion with 
the place, and their memory lives in anecdotes, 
It was in the Bodleian that Charles I. and 
Lord Falkland tried the “ Sortes Virgilianz: ” 
and received the most dismal omens. The 
Le passage was that in the Fourth 
Book, where Dido curses 7Eneas: 


‘* Wearied with war and the strife of a fierce 
people, far from his country, torn from his son’s 
embrace, may he cry for aid and see the sad 
fates of his friends; nor, when be has bound 
himself to cruel terms of peace, may he enjoy 
his kingdom and the long-wished-for light, but 
untimely may he fall and lie ‘ciburiet. in the 
arid sand!” 


Then Falkland opened the book and lighted 
on the passage which tells of the death of 
Pallas, an omen in his case only too soon to 
be fulfilled. Thestory of how certain of the 
books came to be acquired is sufficiently 
romantic. For example, the famous Leofric 
Missal was presented by the Dean and 
Chapter of Exeter to Sir Thomas Bodley, 
having been removed without authority, and 
in spite of the most far-reaching curses 
recorded in the missal itself. 

In the old days there were certain galling 
restrictions in the Library. The folios were 
at one time chained to the shelves, but 
the custom was given up and_ the 
chains sold for old iron in 1769, 
But it was long ere the present catholic taste 
in books prevailed. Sir Thomas Bodley 
wished to exclude ‘kind-hearted play- 
books,” as being mere “baggage books 
from which God knows little profit may be 
reaped.” Every now and then “ heretical 
and schismatical’’ books were ejected, as in 
1660, and in any case in those days no one 
might have access to suspected books with- 
out the permission of the Vice-Chancellor 
and the Regius Professor of Divinity. 
Happily now there are no disabilities; the 

only inconvenience is in the size of the 
place. The library is continually growing, 
and it is becoming a matter of real difficulty 

to find house room for all the books. It is 
impossible to get a new book till at least 
six months after publication, for it is 
probably not yet unpacked and catalogued. 

e@ basement of the Ashmolean is being 
used for the storage of the overflow, and the 
cellars below the Sheldonian are the resting- 

place of many volumes, so that it may be a 

very considerable time before a reader gets 

the books he has asked for. But, consider- 
ing the size of the collection, the organisa- 
tion is wonderful, and the present librarian, 

Mr. E. W. B. Nicholson, is an enthusiast in 

all library matters. In addition to other 

aids there is a subject-catalogue, which is 
kept as nearly as possible up to date. 

t ig impossible to give more than the 
merest hint of the many treasures hoth 
among beoks and pictures which the 
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invaluable to the professed historian are 
legion in number. The picture gallery con- 
tains some valuable Holbeins and probably 
the latest extunt portrait of Mary of Scots. 
There is a curious portrait of Flora 
MacDonald, one of Sir Kenelm Digby by 
Vandyck, and representations either in pic- 
ture or bust of most of the distinguished 
men who have been associated with Oxford. 


WAS BYRON A DANDY? 


Was Mr. Lionel Johnson’s “‘ very twopenny 
t and farthing man” a dandy? M. 
’Aurevilly says no, at least not in the 


completeness of dandyism, in his book, Of 


Dandyism and of George Brummell, which has 
been Englished by Mr. Douglas Ainslie, 
and published in an all-too-dainty format by 
Mr. Dent. ‘The statuette of a man wbo 
does not deserve to be represented otherwise 
than by a statuette’”’; such is D’Aurevilly’s 
own description of his exquisite essay. In 
order rightly to appreciate a dandy and 
dandyism one must feel grace, he says, as a 
woman or as an artist feels it. Though he 
admits that Brummell does not belong to the 
political history of England, he depicts him 
as the expression of a social tendency. His 
sketch of Brummell is to some extent a 
revelation of himself. D’Aurevilly was a 
dandy ‘on the intellectual rather than on the 
positive side.” He was like Byron, whom, 
as Mr. Ainslie tells us, he greatly ired, 
and whom he frequently mentions in his 
essay. His dandyism was in his style; in his 
flamboyant dress too; and in his manuscripts. 
His English translator says he possesses 
an edition of D’Aurevilly’s Vislle Maitresse, 
with an autograph dedication from the 
author to M. Octave Uzanne. “It is a 
rainbow of inks.” Mr. Ainslie suggests 
that if Brummell were now living he would 
have belonged to the smart people, “ vile, 
but inevitable word,” rather than to the 
“Souls.” This is probable, or rather, Mr. 
Ainslie wittily adds, it would have belonged 
to him. However, he admits, in sorrow, 
that the dandy would have had to free the 
smart people from the manners of the 
servants’ hall. 

Byron and “ Buck” Brummell: it is a 
fascinating conjunction of names. Brum- 
mell, it is true, was only a dandy, nothing 
more and nothing less than the greatest 
dandy of his own or of any time; “he rose 
to the rank of an idea, he was Dandyism 
itself.” A greater poet, for poet he was, 
says the Frenchman, he would have been 
Byron; of greater family, Byron again. 
And Byron himself said that he would 
rather be Brummell than Napoleon. Neither 
was this meant ironically or as a piece of 
ridiculous affectation. M. D’Aurevilly is 


Bodleian possesses, but all the more im- clearly not on the side of Mr. Lionel John- 


rtant are mentioned in Mr. Wills’s excel- 
ent chapter. Queen Elizabeth’s exercise- 
book, an Ovid with Shakespeare’s autograph 
in it, a ‘ Howleglas” that belonged to 
Spenser, and a number of Shelley relics, ' 
including the Sophocles which was found in 
his hand after oath, are among the most 
interesting ; while the documents which are 


son and les jeunes. 


‘ Being a poet and a man of imagination, 
therefore a judge of the subject, he [1.e. Byron} 
was struck with the empire that Brummell 
wielded over a hypocritical society, weary 
of its hypocrisy. This fact of personal auto- 
cracy suited his capricious genius better than 
any other kind of omnipotence.” 
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By the way, it is interesting to note that 
the word Dandyism is not found in John- 
son’s Dictionary. And at Eton, to which 
he had been sent in 1790, Brummell’s 

“* careful dressing and the frigid languor of his 
manners obtained for him from his school- 
fellows a name much in use at that time, for 
the word Dandy was not yet fashionable and 
the despots of elegance were called Bucks or 
Macaronis.” 

Hence he was called Buck Brummell. 
D’Aurevilly’s hero was not, he says, what 
the world calls a libertine. Your dandy is 
too vain to be passion’s slave. Here isa 

oint of contrast with Byron, who was a 

andy “only on certain days.” For passion 
is too true to be dandyesque: so we are 
assured in a note. No; Brummell preferred 
to women’s lips the celebrated coat that he 
invented. ‘Speaking somewhere of a 
portrait of Napoleon, in his imperial robe, 
Byron says, ‘He seemed to have been born 
init.’ The same may he said of Brummell, 
according to M. D’Aurevilly. Therefore 
one feels no surprise that the Frenchman is 
elegantly angry with Carlyle and _ his 
‘“‘Dandiacal sect”; with Carlyle, the ‘English 
Jean Paul,” who ‘‘ might have given us the 
Hero of elegant idleness—the Hero Dandy ; 
but he has forgotten him.” 

Varying the phrases of his delicate 
criticism, M. D’Aurevilly adjures us never to 
forget that dandies please women by displeas- 
ing them. The italics, so feminine in their 
import, are his. And he draws a fine dis- 
tinction between D’Orsay and his own hero, 


‘‘ That social lion, D’Orsay, with all his Atlas 

beauty, was not a Dandy. His was a nature 
infinitely more complex, ample, and human 
than that English thing. ... In one word, 
D’Orsay was a kindly king; now kindliness is 
@ sentiment unknown to Dandies.” 
And, though it is true that D’Orsay dressed 
‘quietly and perfectly, like the Dandies,” 
yet dandyism is not the “ vulgar art of tying 
a tie.’ Some dandies never even wore one; 
Byron, for instance, ‘with his beautiful 
neck!” It is true, besides, that D’Orsay 
was a sculptor, and “ well-nigh an author,”’ 
so that he ‘deserved that letter from Byron 
to Alfred D—— which is to be found in the 
famous memoirs, where Moore’s cowardice 
has substituted asterisks for names and dots 
for salted anecdotes. . . . (a charming man 
Moore!).” So M. D’Aurevilly’s delicate 
irony, worthy of Mr. Meredith. And one 
must quote his next paragraph : 

“And what can be less dandified and more 
French than that charming duel of D'Orsay, 
who threw a plate at an officer, because he 
spoke ill of the Blessed Virgin, and D'Orsay 
could not permit a woman to be insulted in his 
presence.” 

Contrasts of Byron and Brummell are 
frequent. The poet was a dandy only by 
turns. The lust of the eye for a uniform 
had not for him the potency it had for Beau 
Brummell. It is odd. to find M. D’Aurevilly 
assuring us that, whereas in France to be 
like everyone else is a young man’s precept, 
it is only in English that the word origin- 
ality can be used. A dandy who marks 
everything with his personality, existing 
only through a kind of exquisito originality : 
that is Byron. Again, Brummell, the triply 
matter-of-fact —‘‘for he was vain, an 
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Englishman, and a dandy!”—was content 
with satisfied vanity. 


_‘* Society accorded him all the happiness in 
his power, and for him there existed none 
superior; he did not agree with Byron, that 
renegade and apostate from dandyisin, who 
maintained that society was not worth one of 
the joys that it takes away.” 


M. D’Aurevilly thinks that the dandy may 
have been one of the Muses of ‘‘Don Juan”’; 
aud, in any case, he says that poem is 
throughout essentially dandyesque in tone. 
But none of these things is enough to save 
Mr. Lionel Johnson’sApollo- Apollyon, in the 
Frenchman's eyes, from the charge of being 
a traitor to dandyism. 
W. M. 


THE END OF THE MUSICAL 
SEASON. 


OPpeERA FROM THE GALLERY Point or VIEW. 


Now that the opera season is over— 
and it is admitted generally that it is 
the heaviest season which London has 
known for many a long year—one may be 
permitted, outside the range of serious and 
absolute criticism, to take a trivial and 
cursory glance round the character of the 
audiences that have attended the per- 
formances. The stalls are a curious mixture 
of fashionable subscribers, frequenters of a 
single night—very anxious to learn, but 
regretting that ‘“Tannhiuser” is beyond 
them ; suburban couples who can afford five 
nights out of the season; and critics 
earnest, trifling, attentive, or flitting to and 
fro as the spirit of their own sweet will 
moves them. The boxes are, of course, 
frankly fashionable. Here it is ‘‘ so charm- 
ing to hear poor old Mascagni again.” 
Here emerge indignant criticisms against 
the darkened houses. Yet here a stra 
musician sits within the inner darkness wit 
shut eyes listening to—he cannot see—his 
beloved ‘ Tristan,” his delicious ‘‘ Meister- 
singer.” Wander to the balcony stalls, 
and you find an atmosphere of greater 
earnestness. The seats are chosen upon a 
principle; it is more satisfactory to hear 
the orchestra ‘at some little distance ” 
from the conductor’s seat ; so art tempers 
the wind to those shorn by fashion, in 
this part of the house at all events. Then 
the top boxes. Well, the top boxes are the 
centre of interesting gatherings chiefly from 
artistic Surburbia, loving music for the most 
part, a little talkative, much inclined to the 
quick interchange of looks when a familiarly 
beautiful passage suddenly swims up to the 
surface of the music, and customarily enthu- 
siastic. The same spirit is spread a little 
more broadly and not so domestically across 
the amphitheatre stalls. Thus far you will 
say that after all these things are natural, 
that they do but accurately (more or less) 
describe the necessary condition of things 
when an opera is supported, for the most 
part, by fashionable subscription, and when 
the lover of music must resort to the cheaper 
seats of the house if he would hear grand 
opera in London at all. 

But there is the gallery still to be reckoned 
with, and that is the most surprising section 


in the whole of Covent Garden. 
would journey to Bayreuth to hear per- 
formances at a pound a time, provided he 
had the money, or if he would travel in the 
early autumn from Carlsruhe to Munich, 
from Munich to Vienna, from Vienna to 
Dresden, from Dresden to Berlin, just to hear 
music played, sung, and mounted as well as 
thatcom bination of excellencescan bereached, 
and if, as a matter of terribly mundane fact, 
that man only had a half-crown in his 
pocket so that all his bigger aspirations must 
wither in a dream—then that man will 
spend his half-crown to hear his Wagner, 
his Mozart, even his Bizet and his Gounod 
in the gallery at Covent Garden. He is 
almost universal in that gallery. He often 
brings his score; he has an affectionate 
intimacy with the names of conductors and 
singers. He talks offhand about ‘‘ Ternina,”’ 
‘“‘ Feinhals,” ‘‘Campanari,” ‘Meux,” and 
“Vanni.” 

“‘ Marcinelli was a little nervous to-night.” 

“Campanari is a distinct acquisition to 
the company. Did you hear that Henschel 
discovered him when he was only a ’cello 
player?” 

“Feinhals sings well—but what a stick 
of an actor!” 

“Yes, Ternina is wonderful, but I’m not 
sure I don’t prefer Rosa Sucher.” 

‘“‘ How sick I am of ‘ Traviata’!”’ 

“T’ve heard Bauermeister sing any time 
these twenty years.”’ 

‘‘Did you notice that that fourth clarionet 
invariably came in late in the prelude to 
the second act.” 

“Surely they are not going to be so 
barbarous as to encore the ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
quintet ?” 

“That terrible brass!” 

‘“‘T do hope that the lady in front of me 
won’t fan herself during the next act: it is 
so distracting.” 

“Tt’s wonderful how well the orchestra 
sounds up here!” 

““T’m not sure that I don’t prefer Dippel 
to Jean after all!” 

“T didn’t think it possible that Eames 
could sing—and act—Sieglinde so well!” 

“Tf they can’t stage ‘ Gitterdimmerung’ 
better, why do they give it at all?” 

“T much prefer Mottl’s ‘ Walkiirenritt’ 
to Henry Wood’s: it isn’t nearly so brassy.” 

“This is the right kind of Wagner season 
for my money.” 

“T hope it isn’t true that we're to have 
scarcely any Wagner next year; I would 
willingly make them a present of ‘Tann- 
hiiuser.’ ” 

Thus, in sentences for the most part 


correct to the last word, and in every case | 


correct in sense, as overheard during in- 
tervals—thus spoke the frequenter of Covent 
Garden Gallery during the opera season. 
And it would be quite possible to multiply 


If a man | 


bias is irresistible. By this means, if you 
really desire to know the sincere opinion of 
the house on any given night, you can 
gather it pretty successfully from the gallery 
verdict, for it is a fortunate thing that 
London is, for all practical purposes, free 
from the pomenne influences of the claque. 
But another point, especially in connexion 
with this year’s record, is to be noted. 
Applause, during the progress of a scene, 
even though it be not a Wagner opera, has 
been rigorously and sturdily protested 
against by this wonderful gallery. Where 
half the people in the boxes or stalls are 
scarcely aware of Wagnerian principles, and 
where ancient and venerable representatives 
of the old red sandstone period are shaking 
their heads and muttering of the days that 
are no more, the gallery settles the policy 
of the evening. For the most part this 
season, these austere and resolute rulers of 
our ‘evening destinies have most severely 
repressed any frivolous tendency to encore 
on the part of a thoughtless and too easily 
pleased house; but at the end of a scene 
they have generously and graciously per- 
mitted liberal applause where such applause 
seemed deserved. One night, particularly, 
of this season lingers in the memory: it was 
the occasion of the single performance of 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio,” when Ternina took 
the chief part so wonderfully. During the 
second act, any attempt to destroy the con- 
tinuity of the scene was most sternly sup- 
pressed, and the artist might well have 
supposed that there was even an unfavour- 
one view of her work being adopted by a 
majority in the house. In that event she 
must have been agreeably astonished when 
the curtain fell, for as one man the gallery 
rose and applauded to the echo, calling the 
artist’s name aloud again and again, until, 
by repeated re-appearances, she had satiated 
their enthusiasm. 

Lastly, the Covent Garden gallery is a 
most accurate thermometer of the popularity 
of any opera in London. A glance upwards 
will always tell you whether a work is really 
in the good graces of the independent expert. 
The second night of a certain unfamiliaropera 
was almost laughable in the conspicuous . 
verdict which the empty benches recorded ; 
and at present the later Wagnerian operas 
always suffice to crowd this part of the house. 
Sothat one looks forward tothe decision which 
this fastidious company of amateurs will 
give to the Italian adventures of next year’s 
opera season. Vv. B. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
‘¢Tae Forest Lovers.” 


Mr. Mavrice Hew rert’s story is hailed by 
the critics as a delightful effort in pure 


instances further without, however, in the | romance. 


least making the point clearer. — 
is this: that the gallery contains 


most part nobody who is not more or less a | : 
man is in search of' much has been written, has once more 


musical expert. Ifa 


pure amusement he will, other things being 


equal, prefer the gallery of the Gaioty or of 
Daly’s to that of Covent Garden. But when 
the cost of the latter is just two and a half 
times as great as the cost of the former, the 


That point | 
for the | the Outlook. 


“Tt is romance pure and simple,” says 
“The romantic spirit, about which so 


found a pure and enthusiastic expression,” 
says Literature. 

‘‘ A very striking book . . ., which has a 
singular freshness and beauty,” chimes the 
Speaker. 
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The usual disagreements occur : 
THE Speaker. THE Outlook. 

‘‘He [Mr. Hewlett] _ ‘‘ Adventure follows 
has affected an archaic breathlessly upon ad- 
style, and, cleverly venture... described 
though he has adapted in language quaint 
himself to this style, and characteristic, yet 
the affectation con- never affected or over- 


tinually spoils the ornate, that makes 
effect he seeks to every page a sheer 
make.” delight to read.” 


Of the brightness and bravery of the story 
no two opinions are held. But the Atheneum 
yroceeds to trace the influence of Robert 
uis Stevenson and Mr. Meredith in Mr. 
Hewlett’s style : 


‘* It is impossible to pass over the countless 
instances Mr. Hewlett affords of his habit of 
aping either Stevenson or George Meredith. 
Stevenson we know was deeply affected by the 
style of the elder romancer. It is, therefore, 
not so easy to say in each case which of our 
writer’s two models have served him most.” 


To compensate Mr. Hewlett, Literature 
points out that “‘he understands the sweet 
uses of the antique ”: 


‘« Tt is time to say, once for all, that romance 
is not an affair of -hose or chain-mail, of 
thou and thee and Wardour-street English. 
Romance rules over all times and all places ; 
its differentia is not odd costume and pseudo- 
archaism, but the sense of my , that 
ban apt of the unknown, of the things beyond, 
which absolutely separate the romantic from the 
naturalistic work, whether the period of the 
story be last year or of six hundred years ago, 
whether the scene be modern London or the 
ancient. legendary forest. As it happens, Mr. 
Hewlk tt has chosen the latter scene... . And 
here lies the vulue of such work, of The Forest 
Lovers, and of the great family in which it may 
justly claim a place—in that the true romance 
is an image and symbol of inner verities, that 
Sir Prosper le Gai and all his fellow knights 
from Amadis and Don Quixote to Pickwick and 
Huckleberry Finn are types of every man. 
Romance shows us our own lives, our passage 
through an unknown world, under a beautiful 
symbolism, by images which will always 
enchant, which keep their loveliness for ever.” 

The Bookman finds in the story ‘the 
prettiest pictures of life in the woods, and 
of wooing under the sky. . . . The book is 
of the same family as Mr. William Morris’s 
prose romances. It has not perhaps so 
much body as these, but it has a great deal 
more life.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, July 28. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Lerrers To His Son on RELIGION. 
Roundell, First Earl of Selborne. 
millan & Co. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Lo Totstoy, THE GRAND Movsik: a Stupy 
IN PERSONAL EVOLUTION. By G. H. 
Perris. T. Fisher Unwin. is. 


THE CuurcH HisToricAL Society: JOHN 
Westey. A Lecture. By A. J. Mason, 
D.D. §8.P.C.K. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF LINCOLN: A 
HIStory AND DESCRIPTION OF ITS FABRIC, 
AND A LIST OF THE BisHors. By A. F. 
Kendrick, B.A. George Bell & Sons. is. 6d. 


By 
Mac- 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


A DREAM QUEST: A POEM IN THE STANZA 
oF SPENCER. Truslove & Hanson. 


A Litrtz Encuish Portrouio. By Ada 
Iddings-Gale. Truslove & Hanson. 


THE MopERN Frencu DRAMA: SEVEN Essays 
BY AUGUSTIN Fiton. Translated by Janet 
E. Hogarth. Chapman & Hall. 


THE TEMPLE CLASSICS: PARADISE REGAINED, 
Samson AGONISTES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By John Milton. J. M. Dent & Co. 


TEMPLE WAVERLEY NOVELS: THE ABBOT. 
By Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. J. M. Dent. 
1s. 6d. each. 


Sonas or SEA AND Sait. By Thomas Fleming 
Day. The Rudder Publishing Co. 8s. 


THE Gutascow GoETHE Society: GoETHE’s 
SatTyros AND PROMETHEUS. Translated 
by John Gray. Edited by Alexander Tille. 
F. Bauermeister (Glasgow). 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THs VALLEY OF ZERMATT AND THE MATTER- 
HORN. By Edward Whymper. Second 
edition. John Murray. 4s. 


CHAMONIX AND THE RANGE OF Mont BLANC. 
By Edward Whymper. Third edition. 
John Murray. 3s. 

EDUCATIONAL. ¢ 


THE First ORATION OF CICERO AGAINST 
CatTaLiIna. Edited by the Rev. G. H. Nall, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co. 


Biackwoop’s ScHoot SHAKESPEARE: KING 
RicHarRD II. Edited by R. Brimley 
Johnson. W. Blackwood & Sons. 


EXERCISES ON THE FrrsT Book oF Evc.ip. 
By William Weekes. Macmillan & Co. 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PiacE-NaAMES IN GLENGARRY AND GLEN- 
QUOICH, AND THEIR ORIGIN. By Edward 
C. Ellice. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 2s. 6d. 


RowinG, PuNTING, AND Punts. By D. H. 
McLean and W. H. Grenfell. With Con- 
tributions by R. P. P. Rowe and B. F. 
Robinson. Lawrence & Bullen, Ltd. 


THE CEREBELLUM. By H. Davies, 
Nichols & Co. 


THe St. ANDREW'S UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 
FOR THE YEAR 1898-99. W. Blackwood 
& Sons. 1898. 


M.D. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


WE have received a specimen prospectus 
of a sumptuous subscription work which 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode purpose issuing, 
entitled Queen Victoria’s Treasures at Windsor 
Castle. The Queen heads the subscription 
list with an order for two copies. The 
publishers hope to show that it is not 
necessary to go to the Continent to obtain 
the best colour printing. The whole work 
will be executed in London on English-made 
paper. There will be forty plates from 
water-colour drawings by Mr. William 
Gibb, and the Notes will be supplied by 
the Marquis of Lorne. 


A CONSIDERABLE work on sea-fishing, by 
John Bickerdyke, is announced for imme- 
diate publication by Mr. Horace Cox, of the 
field. It is to be entitled Practical Letters 
to Young Sea-Fishers, und will contain chap- 
ters on boat-sailing and navigation, and 


trated with drawings of sea-fish, sea-fishing 
scenes, &c. 

Mr. Enzas Mackay, of Stirling, announces 
a re-issue of Mr. John W. Small’s important 
work on Scottish Woodwork. It was originally 
issued in 1877, but only 250 copies were 
printed. Since then each copy that came to 
sale has so increased in value (the latest 
prices realised by the work being from £5 
to £7), that a second edition is called for. 
The work will be re-issued in the same size 
as the original. The principal plates will be 
facsimiles of the former edition, but the full- 
sized plates will be reduced one half. The 
alteration will make the book more portable, 
without decreasing its practical value. 


Tue first monthly number of the Critic 
will contain the eleventh article in the new 
series of ‘Authors at Home,” the subject 
being Mrs. Margaret Deland. The author’s 
home is revealed in this article. 


A stupy of the life of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the Pacificator, by Lieut.-General J. J. 
McLeod Innes, R.E., V.C., is on the eve of 
publication as a supplementary volume to 
the ‘* Rulers of India,” the Clarendon Press 
Series of Indian Historical Retrospects. A 
portrait and map will be included in the 
volume. 


Tue Genealogical Magazine for August will 
contain an article on ‘‘The Laws of Names 
and the Changes of Names,’’ and papers on 
the Sewells of the Isle of Wight, and the 
Arms of the City of Dublin. 


Awmone the articles which will appear in 
the August number of The Antiquary will 


be the following : ‘Wall Paintings at 
Burton Latimer” (illustrated), by Mr. 
oe Bailey, and ‘“ Bishops’ Gloves,” by 
Mr. H. J. Feasey. — 


Aw article by Mr. Vernon Lee, on “The 
Young Generation and the Old,” will appear 
in the August Cosmopolis. In the same num- 
ber Prof. Vambéry writes on ‘‘ England’s 
gefiihrdete Machtstellung in Asien.” In 
the French section M. Edouard Rod gives 
the first instalment of ‘‘ Gens et Choses de 
Bicile.” 

AN important discovery of a biblio- 
graphical character has recently been made, 
and the result of it is to be published during 
the autumn by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., Ltd. Some six years ago 
Mrs. Lewis and her sister, Mrs. Gibson, 
were examining treasure in the Convent of 
St. Katherine on Mount Sinai, when the 
librarian called their attention to a beautiful 
MS., whose value he was desirous of know- 
ing. This proved to be a Palestinian Syriac 
Lectionary, of which it was believed only 
one example existed in the Vatican. Further 
research resulted in the discovery of yet 
another such MS., and the book, which 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. are to publish, 
will contain tho text of that first discovered, 
with notes embodying the different readings 
existing in the latter MS. as well as that 
which is contained in the Vatican. The 
printing of the book has taken over four 
years, and has been entrusted to Messrs. 
Gilbert & Rivington, the well-known Oriental 
printers. It is thought that this work will 
be of the tirst importance to antiquarians 


life-saving at sea, and be very fully illus- | and theological students. 
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CONTENTS OF AUGUST MAGAZINES. 


AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s.—Contents. 


THE TREASURY-OFFICER'S WOOING. By Ceciu Lowi. 
Chapters X.—XI. 


JULES MICHELET. By H.C. Macpowaut. 


THE GENTLE ART of CYCLING. By AN AxBLER. 
Ghosts of a Surrey Park. 


A RHYME of MAY. 

CLEVER MICK MORIARTY. By C. K. Burrows. 

THE BASIS8 of INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Tuomas Bary. 

THE SHEPHERDS of OLYMPUS, 

A NEW EDITION of DON QUIXOTE. By Davip Hannay. 

MESSER CINO and the LIVE COAL. By Mavaice Hewzert. 

TAS STORY of the UGANDA MUTINY. By Major Mocxuer- 
Ht je 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limirsp, London. 


TI. The 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 994. —— AUGUST, 1898.— 2s. 6d. 


Some Unrustisoep Letrers or Rosert Souraey.— 
Joun Spiesprp, Conclusion, by Neil Munro.—4w Inpiaw 
Sensation, by Colonel H. C. E. Ward, C.I.E.—Murray or 
Broveuton, by Andrew Lang.—To Crarrssa.—SMOLLETT 
AND THE OLD Sxa-Doas.—Tue Farors.—Opp Votives, 
T]., by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P.—Tar New “Dox 
Qoixorz.”’—Tae Looxer-on.—Tue Last Six Monrus, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eornavzos axp Loxpon. 


THE ACADEMY. 


[Jory 30, 1898. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, /sT. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 


Tlustrated, price 1s. 4d., contains— Illustrated, price 1s taine =: 
THE BATTLE of MANILLA BAY. The Mir it 2: Pree. 18> COMMAS 
Destruction of the Spanish Fleet described by Eye-Witnesscs. ' BIG GUNS and ARMOUR of the U.S, NAVY. 
With a Sketch Plan. By E. B Roogrs, U.8N. 
I. Narrative of Colovel G: A. Loud. 
IT. Colonel, George “A. Loud’s Diary, written during the LawN TENNIS for SCHOOL-BOYS. By 
. ARET. 


ttle. 
Til. Narrative of Dr, Charles P. Kindleberger, Junior-Surgeon 
of the Flag-Ship "Olympia." 
IV. Narrative of Joel C. Evans, Gunner of the “ Boston.” 


AN _ ARTIST with ADMIRAL SA’ ws 
FLEBT. By Watrer (ier daas With Pictures means 
made on the spot. 


FACTS ABOUT the PHILIPPINBS. Witha — 
Discussion of Pending Problems. By F. A. Vaxpxeuir. Witha | 


Map and Pictures from Photographs. 
LIFE in MANILLA By W. Cummina. With NOW READY. 
Pictures from Photographs. 
And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Liurrgp, London. 


P. 
DEWICB and NED TOODLES Chapters XVII.- 


By Ganrixiie E. Jackson. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrurrep, London. 


NOW READY. 


SPLENDID HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE., 


No. 190. AUGUST, 1893.  8v0, price SIKPENCE. H 
TWO MEN o’ MENDIP. By Waren Rarwonp. Chapters 1V.—VI. | 
LOCUSTS. By Miss A. Werner. 
THE BROTHERS. By Harowp Cutz. 


TRAITS and HUMOURS of an OLD-WORLD BOOK. By Mrs. C. | 
Parsons. 


TEDDY'S SECOND INNINGS. By Mrs. Murray Hicason. 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE, 


i 
THE MYTH of the SOLDAN. By Sranuxy Laxt-Poour. AUGUST. 
MISS PECKITT’S PINCUSHION. By E. Nesuit. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Anprew Lang. | —_—_—— 
London: Lonowaxs, Green & Co. | NOW READY. NOW READY, 


“8000 words 


a day with ease.” 


W. R. Bradlaugh, 


Once a gold pen has been selected, 
the writer finds he is spared the 
recurring annoyance and regret of 
losing its services when he has 
become thoroughly used to it. “I 
have written with it half a dozen 
or more volumes, a large number 
of essays, etc., and a thousand of 


letters.’’ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Send for descriptive 

Catalogue, or call : 

Mabie. Todd & Bard, 

Manufacturers of Gold 

Nibs and the Swan 

Fountain Pen, 

93, Cheapside ; 

95, Regent Street, London ; 

and 

3, Exchange Street, 

Manchester. 


EPPS’'S COCOAINE 


Th choicest roasted nibs (broken-up heans) of the natural Cocoa on 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—" Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneticially taking the place. Its 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. sold only in labelled 
tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homaopathic 
Chemists, London. 


New ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES and METHODS of 
MISSIONARY LABOUR. By EDWARD BEAN 
UNDERHILL, Honorary Secretary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. 

“The large knowledge, the sound judgment, the strong 
practical sense, and the high-toned Uhristian enthusiasm 
of our dear friend has never been more conspicuously dis- 
played.”’—Baptist Magazine. 


London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 21 and 22, Purnival Street, E.C. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, price 1s. 6d., 
post free. 


THE CONDUCT of PUBLIO MEETINGS, 
By J. HUNT COOKE. A clear and concise Manual 
for all Public Speakers. ' 

**Wo make no apology, even during the holiday season, 
for drawing attention to this little book.”— Spectator. 
“The whole duty of man in a chair. . ; 
Expository Times. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “Particularly good.’’— Academy. 
6s, net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quzem. ; ; 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 
has ecnt to Her Majesty.’ 4. 
“* Nothing better could be wished for."—British Weekly. _ 
“‘ Far superior to ordinary Guides.”— London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Fcap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. ; Tilustrated. : d 
THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE; 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON aud its BEACONS.” THE WYE Mase 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. | 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Datly Post. 
“* Most emphatically tops them all.”— Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 58, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. ©. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, §:c., 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: SimpPKIN, MARSHALL, Hamiiton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Publisbed for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE AN DREWS, 43, Chance Lane, W.U. 


and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


THE 


ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1870.—NeEw Series. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 6, 1898. 


Priog 3d. 
(Registered as a Newspaper.) 


CATALOGUES. 


‘Te BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
" LIBRARIES. — The AUGUST CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
186, Strand, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUE. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 


¢  =©FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE, 
INCLUDING 


INCUNABULA, EARLY AMERICANA. CONDEMNED and 
BURNED BOOKS, ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, 
PALMISTRY, the GREAT SOCINIAN BIBLE, &c. 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 

98, EDITH GROVE, CHEISBA, 8.W., LONDON. 

(By post only.) 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., 37, BOHO SQUARE 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FORRIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Mdinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxtord. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and 2 West strd Street, New 
York, and 94, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOES and PERIODIOALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


IN ENSPAPESS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Ldmited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.O., 


ournals, 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 60131. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


Wy SN TED.— Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
Muth JANUARY, 1696. Pull price (94. per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapgemy Office, 48, Chancery Lane, London. 


RSTABLISHAED 1081. 

IR K BECE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
FWO-AND-4-HALF per ONNT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 

repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimam 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Porthe enecuragement of Thrift the Bank reosives smal] sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £). 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PUROHASE A PIOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS FER MONTE. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENBOROFT Manager. 


M480N UNIVERSITY COLLEGE,'MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY AND THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
‘The Gounell il invite APPLICATIONS for the stove APPOINTMENT: 
sent 


accompanied b y. Testimon! 
d not later than Monday. the 12th of Sep 


aera tember. 
Oconee ind date elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
Further particulars may be obtained fro: 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE 


at SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


e Counoil invite ARELICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
The remuneration attached to the Chair will be not less than £500 
ee eee fixed stipend and a share of fees. 
plications must be sent not later than Ai 10th to the 
sites from whom further particulars may be o! ed. . 


¢ 
ASY METHOD for LEARNING PERSIAN.— 


ann ere rare add ess Mirza Azpuc Hamip, 274, King’s 


TRACT on INDIAN CURRENCY, rs Oy Bai 
HENRY DUNNING WACLEOD. aes of the 
Danses which have led to fad and 8 a ‘scheme 
War ware Cana iu be 


for the ‘oration Count 
published by Messrs. LONGMANS & Rent W “ 


YPEWRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. neatly and 

accurately COPIED, 9d. per 1,000 words. Nocharge for paper or 
postage.—Mr. J. G. Rooxas, Winbrook, Laneroost Road, Tulse 
Hill, &.W. 


F[YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately done, 
10d. per 1,000 words. Samples and references. — Address, 
Mise EB. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


'YPE-WRITING work of every description done 

with acouracy and despatch. Author's Bosal Technical and 

Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 

Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &c., ‘te.—The Misses 
« & J. Porz, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.0. 


LITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 
Museum Reading Room, is open to arrange with Author or any 
person requiring assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Work 
through the Press. Translations undertaken from French, Italian, or 
roe by letter, to D. 0. Datzas, 5, Furnival Street, 


Te WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BRLLES 

LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition. — 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors. 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 

cause by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 

or by being Run into by other Vehicles. Policies issued for the Year 

or Season only. Prospectuses post free.—Iuramiat Aocipexr, Live 

Srocg amp Gewzrat Insvunance Co., Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. Agente wanted. 


BY A Nay WRITER. 


PoEMs: LYRIC, DRAMATIC, and HEROIC. 
By WM. HURRELL. 


Antique paper, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
WRIGHT & ©O., 57, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 


Just published, 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
price 15s. 


HE BUDSONS BAY COMPANY’S LAND 

TENURES and a OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOIA b: LORD 
oye BETTLERS a List of Grantees under the Earl and 

the Company. By SRCHER: MARTIN, Eoq., Barrister-at-Law (of 


y Indian Chiefs ; 
in 1808; Plan of the Forks of 


London: Wu. Crowns & fk Limited, 27, Fleet Street. 


For the CIRCULATION and 8ALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE QUINEA SUBSORIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIETY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE SUBSORIPTION 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
QUINRAS per annum. Carriage. 


COUNTRY 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Libecal Terme, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Liste of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvaazp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOCIENOB, an 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENO 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDID’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
90-34, New Oxrorp Srazet; 241, Bromrrow Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Qurew Vicroni Sreezt, E.C., Lowpom; and 

at Baztow Arnocaps, Manougersr, 


PARIS SALON, 1898. 


IMPORTANT WORK FOR SALE. 


PORTRAIT OF 
VICTOR BAILLOT. 


AGED 106 YEARS, 


LAST SURVIVOR OF WATERLOO. 


Painted by the French Military Painter, 
PAUL GRBOLLERON, 


Mention Honorable, 1882. 

Médaille 36 Classe, 1988. 

Médaille Bronze Exposition Universelle, 1889, 
Médaille 26 Classe, 1804, Hors Concours. 


VICTOR BAILLOT fought under Marshal Davant at the Siege 
Hamburg; was made Prisoner at Waterloo by the English; di 
Corisey, 3rd February, 1898, aged 105 years. 


Portrait was painted last year (life size), canvas 8 ft.x 6}. Th 
lotellect of the old warrior was preserved, and his hair grey, not 
white. He wears a dark jacket aod trousers, with blue gaiters; 
seated on an old yellow cushion, withthe yellow bed-curtein a back- 
ground—a plaster bust of Napoleon I.on the old chest of drawers; 
and he wears bis Legion of Honour decorations and Medal of 
St. Helena. 


The Painting has been most favourably noticed by the Art Critics 
in Paris and London, 


Address, J. M. R., care of the Publishers of “Taz AcaD 
43, Chancery Lane, Loadon, W.C, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING 
PUBLISHED BY CASSELL & COMPANY. 


NOW READY, price 6s. 

KRON STADT. By Max Pemberton. 

* Three large Editions having already been besloohrbont the Work has again been 
pepriaed, and Copies can now be obtained cf all Bookseller: 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
RITAN’S WIFE 6e. | rae TBON PIRATE 5s 
THE MPBEGNABLE OITY 6s. 1HE SEA WOLVES 6s 
HE LITTLE HUGUENOT. 1s 6d. 


NOW READY, price 6e. 


YOUNG BLOOD. By E. W. Hornung, Author of “The 
Rogue’s March,” “‘ My Lord Duke,” &c. 
*,* The First Edition having been exhausted, the Work has been reprinted. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
YOUNG BLOOD. 6s. THE ROGUR’S MAROH. 6s 
MY LORD DUKE. 6s. TS nGiee ae ba. Cheap Edition, 
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REVIEWS. 


A MODERN MAGICIAN. 


Traits Elémentaire de Science  Oceulte. 
Cinquiéme édition. Par Papus. (Paris: 
Chamuel.) 


OSE who had the misfortune to attend 
the dreary meetings of the International 
Spiritualist Congress, held in London last 
month, must have been considerably puzzled 
by the appearance on the platform of a 
short, stout, black-haired, and very voluble 
Frenchman, whose paper, when read, turned 
out to be a series of “sniffs” at the common 
or mediumistic type of spiritualism, mingled 
with the praise of something val superior, 
and dignified by him with the name of 
Occultism. The gentleman was announced 
as Papus, Doctor in Cabala, president of the 
jes Council of the Martinist Order, and 
Delegate-General of the Cabalistic Order of 
the Rose Croix. These are mouth-filling 
titles, and the personality they indicate is a 
correspondingly curious one. 
The name Papus is merely a pen-name, 


of the Faculty of Paris, and lately Gs 

rhaps still) chef de la laboratoire at 

arité, the great Paris hospital which 
looks after the medical and surgical needs 
of the St. Germain quarter. In his latter 
capacity he came into collision, about six 
years ago, as readers of the Wineteenth 
Century and the British Medical Journal may 
remember, with our late countryman, Dr. 
Ernest Hart. The cause of quarrel arose 
from certain experiments in a very advanced 
sort of hypnotism, conducted by Dr. Encausse 
and his chief, Dr. Luys, at La Charité. 
Dr. Hart was present at some of them, and 
convinced himself by tests to which he 
afterwards submitted the subjects that their 
apparent success was due to conscious or 
unconscious imposture on the latter’s part. 
The defence of the two French doctors, to 
wit, that the subjects examined by Dr. 
Hart had already been discarded as im- 
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postors, while et had obtained similar 
phenomena with other persons of undoubted 
od faith, was unsubstantiated by evidence. 
et Dr. Encausse is evidently a person of 
skill in his profession, and his Zyattement 
Externe et Psychique des Maladies Norveuses 
contains some instructive reading. 

It is not, however, by his medical 
works that Papus has climbed to fame. 
Eleven years ago he founded the Groupe 
Indé; nt @Etudes Esottriques, a body 
which was supposed to unite in one 
phalanx all s ers after the unknown of 
all names and creeds. Its formation was 
signalised by the appearance of a weekly 
paper called Le Votle d' Isis, and of L’ Inttia- 
tion, @ monthly review, both journals 
being devoted to mystery-mongering of all 
kinds. They are edited by Papus, and still 
flourish. The following year he produced 
the first edition of the book under review, 
although it has since, as will be seen later, 
undergone some strange modifications. Then 
followed an expansion of the same book 
under the title of TZraité Meéthodique de 
Science Occulte, and an equally large Zrasté 
élémentatre de Magts Pratique, giving, among 
other things, elaborate directions for the 
manufacture of talismans and the ritual 
evocation of spirits. Then came in quick 
succession books on the Oabala of the 
Jews, on the Tarot or fortune-telling cards 
of the gipsies, on the different other methods 
of divination, and many smaller works, in- 
cluding a defence of his society against the 
charge of devil-worship brought against it 
by a few unwise Catholics. If Papus be 
judged by his written works alone, he must 

e one of the most prolific of men, but he 
has not been idle in other respects. 
The Groupe Indépendant, in spite of its 
eclectic professions, gradually divided itself 
into special and rather exclusive forms. 
One of these is the Gnostic Church, which 
aims at reproducing in France the ancient 
heresy of the Albigenses ; another the Cabal- 
istic Order of the Rose Croix, designed, 
according to one of its members, to expose 
(proh pudor /) the pretensions of impostors 
who falsely lay claim to supernatural graces ; 
and a third an alchemistio society, which 
professes to seek for the philosopher's stone. 
All these seem to owe their origin—or, as he 
would probably say, their revival—to the 
indefatigable Papus. But his darling child, 
if we may judge from the prominence given 
to it in Z’Jnstiation, in his address to the 
Congress and elsewhere, is the Martinist 
Order, a sort of Freemasonry, framed, he 
tells us, to combat ‘‘ Atheism and Material- 
ism,” and named after Louis Olaude de St. 
Martin, a poor noble, who was so moved by 
the crack-brained teaching of the mystics, 
Martinez Paschalis and Jacob Bohme, as to 
set about regenerating society in the times 
immediately ing the Great Revolution. 

It is rather difficult for us in England to 
take seriously societies which, while pro- 
fessing as do all those named, to be secret, 
yet take pains to publish their aims, their 
progress, and, in some cases, even the names 
of their members. Moreover, the total 
membership of the whole group, according 
to L’ Initiation, has stuck for some time at 
1,600; and as in such societies curiosity is 
the motive which impels most of the 
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members to join, the force which Papus 
wields as head of the group is not numeri- 
cally formidable. Secret societies on the 
Continent generally assume a political com- 
lexion, but there seems no tendency of the 
Kind in this case, unless as a leaning 
towards Socialism of a mild type. It is 
different with regard to philosophy, religion, 
and physical science, on all which subjects 
Papus has constructed from the works of 
earlier mystics a vast system—he calls it a 
“‘ gynthesis”—which, although windy and 
absurd, is consistent with itself. The prin- 
ciple on which it is based may be expressed 
in the words of the poet, ‘‘Man is the 
measure of all things.”’ ‘The strictest analogy 
reigns, according to Papus, throughout the 
universe, and the composition of man gives 
us the clue to the composition of the 
invisible world. Man consists of body, 
soul, and mind: therefore the three worlds 
or planes of existence must be the physical, 
the Divine, and the “astral.” Man’s body 
comprises cells and fluids charged for the 
most part with the function of repairing or 
preserving the whole organism; therefore 
the astral world must contain myriads 
of elementals or spirits of the elements 
who act upon nature as the corpuscles 
of the blood upon the body. d as 
the body has nerve-centres, so the astral 
world has directing intelligences, who are 
formed from the minds of those men who 
have raised themselves by self-sacrifice and 
other means above humanity; and elemen- 
taries who are the mental remains of the 
recently dead who have not proceeded far 
on the ladder of evolution, these last being 
the spirits who infest mediums. These 
definitions are given in the TZrasté for the 
purpose, apparently, of explaining how the 
real or fictitious ‘‘ wonders of magic” are 
performed. By obtaining control of the 
elemental, the ician can, of course, 
transform the face of nature, while a peep 
into the astral world will, by a process of 
reasoning too long to explain here, enable 
him to predict the future with certainty. 
But it is only fair to say that the author 
never suggests that these wonderful powers 
should be used for any selfish purpose. 
“God,” says in this connexion an author 
whom he quotes with approval, “has created 
us that we may accomplish in Him the 
spiritualisation of the non-existent. . . . 

e have only one aim: to snatch ourselves 
from destiny and to take along with us the 
ethereal world that we have to bear beyond 
the Dragon’s coils. We have only one 
method: to understand, submit to, and 
ort ata by our own volition, the Divine 


This is well enough; but if we inquire 
whence Papus derives his knowledge of the 
astral world, and of the sublime scheme by 
which man is to aid God in the perfection 
of the universe, we find ourselves thrown 
back on the old and somewhat faded prin- 
ciple of belief on authority. Papus, if we 
understand him, says that the knowledge 
of hidden things has, in all ages, been 
Peer by secret societies, the Martinists 

ghey meat from the Rosicrucians, who 

t it from the Templars, who received it 

m the Gnostics, who had it from the 
Pythagoreans who got it from the Egyptians 
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who were instructed by Moses. Here things 
pets little mixed; but it seems that Moses 
imself derived his knowledge from the 
Egyptian mysteries, which got theirs by way 
of the Hyksos, or shepherd-kings ; from the 
Brahmins of India, who were mainly in- 
structed by one Ram, a Celtic Druid. This 
does not seem a very likely story, and our 
confidence in it is not increased by the 
terrible mess which Papus, or, rather, his 
authority, Fabre d’Olivet, a mad musician, 
who wrote in the early part of the reef 
makes of dates and names. Thus, he tells 
us that Ram, whose date he puts at 
6708 3.c., ‘‘ established in Thibet the See 
of the Sovereign Pontiff, and, changing 
his battle name of Ram (the male sheep) 
into his former priestly one of 
(lamb), founded thé Leinaiet worship...” 
—thereby proving that the Thibetan 
made bad puns in English nearly 8,000 
ears ago. The Soanlinaviaa Odin, we 
ear too, was ‘the initiate of Zoroaster 
and the meee of ay aoue tradition 
made popular in our days Wagner”; 
while Orpheus; whose seinen Aristotle 
denied, and who is now generally accepted 
by scholars as a sort of literary peg on which 
the Pythagoreans, after the break-up of their 
Italian School, hung their doctrines, is said 
to have been ‘‘raised in Greece to the rank 
of Supreme Pontiff,” and to have flourished 
nine centuries before Pythagoras. After this, 
one’s capacity for wonder is exhausted, and 
the statements that the same Orpheus was 
- “the comrade in initiation of Moses and 
brought up in the same temple of Osiris,”’ that 
the Philistines were the descendants of the 
Hyksos, and that Christianity ‘“ received 
her sacred rites and forms from a theo- 
sophist of the Alexandrian School, named 
Ammonius,”’ leave the reader unmoved. 

It would be easy, but probably unjust, to 
denounce the collector of all this rubbish, 
the dregs and rinsings of human thought 
before the spread of experimental science 
had made it possible for man to arrive at a 
rational comprehension of Nature, as an im- 

ostor or a charlatan. Conscious imposture, 

owever, is not perhaps so common as was 
at one time thought, and, if Papus’ state- 
ment that none of his organisations accept 
any pecuniary contributions from their 
members is to be taken literally, the 
usual motive for imposture is here absent. 
Moreover, the intoxicating effect on the 
partly-educated of an undigested mass of 
imaginative reading is well known, and 
there is no antecedent reason why Papus 
should not be as sincere as Swedenborg, 
whose visions are to most of us as fantastic 
as his own, and as free from desire of per- 
sonal aggrandisement as Loyola, whose 
talent for organisation he seems to possess 
in miniature. But he gives with a candour 
not imitated from mystics of the Blavatsky 
type, the provenance of most of his dogmatic 
statements, and it is amusing to trace from 
these the way in which the bubble he has 
blown has increased as fresh sources for 
its supply have become available. Thus, 
the Pistis Sophia, or Gnostic gospel [noticed 
in the AcapEmy of November 28, 1895], 
whose vague phrases may easily be forced 
into line with those of later mystics, is 
largely quoted from in the present volume. 


But although a Latin version of the Coptic 
MS. has been available since 1857, no 
reference to it was ever made by Papus 
or his friends until M. Amélineau, the 
well-known Egyptologist, translated it 
into French in 1895, and thus put it 
within their reach. As to the props 
used by Papus in the construction of his 
edifice, and since thrown away by him, 
their name is legion, but one example must 
here suffice. In the first edition (1888) of 
the book before us, the Preface is signed 
“« Papus, membre de la Société Théosophique,” 
and he breathes in it the pious tape 
that he may “ de to all that occult 
science is not a collection of vague dreams, 
and may thereby swell the list of thousands 
of members who, from the five parts of the 
world, have ranged themselves round the 
banner of the Theosophical Society.” In 
the present edition he speaks of the same 
2 neoree host Society as having “tried to 
pass off as a pure initiation an entire adapta- 
tion of heterodite elements drawn from all 
parts,” and says magisterially that “we 
contend that this society does not represent 
a centre of initiation in the and we 
make this contention because we have seen 
real Eastern initiates who have proved to us 
. . . that initiation and compilation are two 
different things.” Verily, the Directing 
Intelligences or Unknown Superiors who 
have throughout, according to Papus, in- 

ired his actions have preserved in the 
“astral” world a most human degree of 
fallibility. 


A MADDER WORLD. 


Cuba Past and Present. By Richard Davey. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tis book is timely, yet it would have 
been just as interesting a year ago. Its 
merit lies not in its pertinence to the 
American-Spanish War, and to Cuba’s 
future, but in the closeness of its de- 
scriptions of Cuban life. More and more 
in this suffocating age does one race of men 
desire reports of another. Perhaps this 
desire moves downward. It is the civilised 
man who wants to know the less civilised. 
So seeking, he recaptures impulses that he 
has sternly quelled in himself, but which, 
nathless, he would not willingly let die. 
When hereadsabout a wild and erring Pons, 
these primal impulses kick within him. He 
likes the kicking; he says, with Elia (who 
applied his words to the immoral old 
comedies)—‘‘I am glad for a season to take 
an airing beyond the diocese of the strict 
conscience, not to live always in the pre- 
cincts of the law courts, but now and then, 
for a dream-while or so, to imagine a world 
with no meddling restrictions. . . . I come 
back to my cage and to my restraint the 
fresher and more healthy for it.” 

Mr. Davey’s book imparts this kind of 
pleasure. It is full of personal observations 
of a land in which wilder modes and codes 
than ours prevail, where men are less 
strenuous, more passionate, less orderly, 
more interesting. Thus it is in Elia’s mood 


of mental detachment that the reader will 
read of such an incident as the following— 
so Spanish, so Cuban, so remote from our 
dusty London life. It was in 1850, after 
General Lopez had led a filibustering expe 
dition to Cuba from the United States. In 
Havana scores of young Cubans, suspected 
of complicity, were shot without trial. 


‘The feeling soon reached such a pitch that 
no native-born Cuban would be seen speaking 
to a Spaniard. The Carnival gaicties were sus- 
pended, and the city was thrown into d 
mourning. The Spaniards, resolved to mar! 
their contempt for the islanders, gave s ball at 
the Fi onia. Groups of young Cu 
forced their way through the terrified dancers, 
and proceeded to insult and disfigure a portrait 
of Queen Isabella II. The confusion was 
terrible, and many ladies were severely hurt. 
Yet the incident was allowed to pass without 
any attempt being made to discover and punish 
the offenders, who, by the way, were masked. 
A few weeks afterwards, a Cuban lady of high 
rank and great wealth, hoping to cast oil on 
troubled waters, hired the same hall, and sent 
out invitations ee grog to which she bade 
representatives 0 e belligerent parties. 
The consequences were ghastly. The Spanish 
officers and the Cuban jeunesse dorée found 
themselves, suddenly and unexpectedly, face to 
face. An unlucky jest, at the expense of an 
old Spanish officer, fired the mine, and in a 
moment the ball-room was in an uproar, and 
the scene of gaiety changed to one of combat. 
Ladies fainted and were trampled under foot, 
chandeliers fell smashing to the ground, and the 
most awful and horrible confusion ensued. 
Five or six people were killed—among them 
a Spanish lady of distinction—and nearly a 
hun ms were seriously hurt. As to the 
luckless hostess, she betook herself to Europe 
at the earliest possible opportunity, and there 
remained; but from that day to this the 
incidents at the Filarmonia Ball have never 
been forgotten in Cuba. Some of the young 
brawlers were arrested, and certain of them— 
youths belonging to the richest families in the 
city—were imprisoned in the Morro Castle, 


and thence rted to Ceuta, the Spanish 
penal station in Morocco, whence they never 
returned.” 


Of such unthinkable scenes the history of 
Cuba’s relations with Spain is full. eir 
multiplication has produced rebellion and 
war. To be sure, there will be readers who 
will take Mr. Davey’s pages to heart, and 
refuse to repress their noble rage as they 
pass from chapter to chapter of wrong and 
oppression. Mr. Davey does not rage. 

e is calm about Cuba, for he has been 
there. On our own minds he has left the 
impression that there is little to choose 
between the Cubans and their oppressors, 
and that our American cousins have put 
their hands to a very tough, though noble, 
business. There is, indeed, no element of 
simplicity in the situation. It is full of 
complications, and, wherever moral fibre 
would help out, there it seems lacking, 
The Cubans are not united. In Havana 
they cheer the Spanish troops with wild 
enthusiasm, while their fellows in the 
interior starve rather than not hate Spain. 
Each party is moved by self - interest, 
As for cruelty, General Weyler’s excesses 
can be matched, in Mr. Davey’s opinion, 
by those of Maceo and Manuel Garcia. You 
have only to consider the composition of the 
rebel force, with its tremendous admixture 
of discharged field-hands, coolies, ex-slaves, 
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and cosmopolitan riff-raff, to accept this 
comparison. 

e thing is very certain: these 
hordes of ill-armed rebels form a human 
spectacle as wild and dreadful as any on 
which the sun looks down. Few of us 
realise the conditions under which Garcia’s 
seventy thousand wander the gorgeous but 
miasmal forests, in which their exact where- 
abouts are often known to the Spaniards by 
the vultures that whirl above this sea of 
Bate Mr. Davey suggests that the terrible 

, whose death is not even now quite 
proved, will be made the hero of a score 
of novels. We do not doubt it; and what 
backgrounds to his story will be possible! 
Take this: 


‘In the dry season matters area trifle better, 
the fevers diminish, and it is possible to sleep 
in the open air without serious risk. The 
i , too, are a trifle less vicious, and the 
brilliant moonlit winters’ nights are often 
pleasant enough. Then the bivousc becomes 
endurable, and if the enemy is sufficiently 

istant, a certain element of gaiety lends a 
porease, even romantic, character to the 
baric gathering. Then negroes twang their 
banjoes, blow their horns, and dance in ate 
and the white adventurers gather round the 
camp fires, to tell old-world stories, or dream, 
ance, of their childhood, spent under more 
temperate skies—and in their heart of hearts, 
as their recollection slips back to home, to regret 
they ever embarked on such pitiful adventures 
as these. Suddenly the alert is called, the 
trumpet blows, an order is hoarsely shouted, 
and the motley crowd moves on elsewhere, or is 
commanded to make a descent on some planta- 
tion to demand provisions, and, may be, if the 
owner does not comply, to fire his sugar canes. 
Not unfrequently, to screen their flight, they set 
light to the prairie or to the forest, and the 
grass ane the trees burn on for days and nights 
on end.” 


We return to smiling Havana, that from 
the sea looke like Cadiz, and within recalls 
Pompeii. It has 230,000 inhabitants. The 
city is irregular in shape, and a vivid ochre 
in the general hue of its houses. Its sky-line 
is broken by domes and towers, and by lank 
cocoa-nut palms. The shops are, or were, 
excellent ; many of them are now ruined. Up 
the Cerro, the handsomest of the streets, the 
eye passes from villa to villa of the old 
Spanish families, each bowered in its stately 
gardens. The Calzada de la Reina, a wide 
shopping street, is as pretty and exhilar- 
ating as one could wish. In this down- 
trodden land ‘‘no Havanese lady ever 
condescends to leave her victoria to enter 
ashop. The shopman invariably brings out 


his wares for her inspection, and the bar- | th 


gaining takes place in the open street, and 
ls often very animated and amusing.” 
The dt eng or pe and theatres are gay and 
populous. Indeed, 


. ‘take Havana for all in all, in times of peace 
it is by far and away the pleasantest city in the 
Southern Hemisphere—the most resourceful, 
for it has capital public libraries, museums, 
clubs, and theatres. Of an evening it is quite 
charming; then the streets are thronged with 
people until early morning. The bands play 
selections from the latest o —even Wag- 
nerian airs—the sefioras and sefioritas parade 
up and down with their attendant cabaleros, 
and mostly in evening, nay, full ball dress, 
with only a lace veil over their heads. A 


brilliant double line of equipages fills the 
central drive, and very smart many of them 
are—as well turned out as any in Hyde 
Park or the Bois. The cafés, and there are 
hundreds of them, are dazzling with electric 
and incandescent light, and packed by a 
motley crowd as picturesque as it is animated. 
Negreeses, in gaudy cast-off finery, off-r you 
dulce or sweetmeats, and coloured boys cry 
limonata and ice-water. Everybody has a 
cigarette between their lips or their fingers. 
Banjos twang and mandolines tinkle in all 


directions, and if you chance to get a good pe 


seat at the Café Dominico, or the Louvre, 
where the world of fashion is wont to assemble 
to suck ice-drinks through long straws, smoke 
cigarettes, and criticise their neighbours, you 
can pass many an amused hour, watching the 
passing show of this West Indian Vanity Fair.” 


This is alluring. To be sure it is a little 
odd to find ‘‘the splendid palace of the 
Aldama family’ introduced into the cata- 
logue of the glories of Havana, and then to 
learn—aftera hundred pages—that the palace 
is now a cigar factory. However, tobacco is 
king at Havana, and may well be housed 
in a decayed palace. Mr. Davey’s tobacco 
talk is short, but informing. The best 
tobacco fields are reached by train from 
Havana to Guanajay, a journey of only 
twelve miles. Here the traveller discovers 
that the largest plantations do not exceed 
thirty acres. The drying processes are very 
simple, and the niceties of the cultivation 
can only be appreciated By close and i 
longed attention. Each plant is cared for; 
it is almost loved by a negro worker, who 
finally picks its leaves with extreme 
deftness. And always the field hands must 
keep watch for the vivijaguas. The vivi- 
jaguas are ants of great size and greed, and 
the crop on which they get a foothold is 
doomed. A tobacco plantation is a pretty 
sight, and a delightful fragrance is wafted 
from those plants which are allowed to bloom 
for seeding purposes. Her tobacco fields 
are still the wealth of Cuba, despite the 
rise of new tobacco-growing areas in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, and parts of Europe, and the 
United States. For the tobacco of the Vuelta 
Abajo district is the finest in the world; 
and taking all kinds of Cuban tobacco into 
view, the exports are enormous. England 
alone takes one hundred million cigdrs from 
Cuba every year, paying about £2,000,000 
for them. the Cubans never smoke cigars, 
but they roll and inhale cigarettes from 
sunrise to star-light. 

By nature these same Cubans are an 
easy-going race, happy in their family 
life, loving pleasure, and addicted only to 
e humarer vices. It remains to be seen 
how they will fare under the non-Spanish 
rule in storefor them. The odd thing is that 
Cuba’s patience gave out just when Spain 
was beginning to deserve it. During the 
last decade Spain had realised that Cuba 
was no comedy, but lay within ‘ the diocese 
of her strict conscience.” But she had 
realised it too late! 


FROM ARISTOTLE TO ARNOLD. 


The Principles of Criticiem. By W. Basil 
Worsfold, M.A. (George Allen.) 


No one will deny that this is a book of a kind 
which ought to be written. The criticism 
of to-day has many merits: it is almost in- 
variably honest, sympathetic, well-informed : 
it is illumined by two or three brilliant 
rsonalities. But it is undeniably wanting 
in principle. It has not formed for itself 
any very clear conception of what literature 
ought to be, or of what its own real function 
is in face of the chaos that claims to be 
literature. It is hand to mouth criticism, 
somewhat careless, for all its flexibility and 
grace, of the method, the standard. The 
obvious cure for this defect, as Mr. Worsfold 
has seen, is reflection. The critic who takes 
his work seriously is bound, in the first 
place, to consider his forerunners, to appre- 
ciate and to analyse the varying points of 
view from which the master minds have 
regarded their craft. Having done so 
much, he is equally bound to waive undue 
deference to the master minds and to think 
out his own principles and his own method 
for himself. In both these processes Mr. 
Worsfold proposes to afford him some assist- 
ance : in the first, by exposition, in the second 
byexample. About hall the present book con- 
sists of a series of essays in which Mr. Wors- 
fold sets forth the practice and theories of 
those writers who have made the very broadest 
and most far-reaching contributions to the 
science of criticism. Prato, Aristotle, Addi- 
son, Lessing, Cousin, and Matthew Arnold 
are the half-dozen chosen for study ; and, as 
Mr. Worsfold points out, they serve well to 
illustrate the parallel lines, of attention 
mainly to form, and attention mainly to 
matter, on which criticism has hitherto 
advanced. The historical survey finished, 
Mr. Worsfold proceeds to gather from it 
some principles for modern practice, and to 
apply these in four essays upon “ The Inter- 
pretative Power of Poetry,” ‘The Drama 
as a Composite Art,” ‘The Novel as a Form 
of Literature,” and “Authority in Literature 
and Art.” It is in this second section of 
his work that Mr. Worsfold gh to us 
weakest. As an expounder he is well 
enough; a little academic perhaps, a little 
unready to translate abstract technicalities . 
of discussion into their vital modern equiva- 
lents, but certainly pxinstaking and cer- 
tainly intelligent. But clearly he has not 
the synthetic mind. He fails astonishingly, 
as it seems to us, to grapple with the real 
problem, which, at the present moment of 
its evolution, criticism has to solve. Or 
rather, having stated it analytically and 
historically, he evades it constructively. 
The problem, of course, is the funda- 
mental one of the relation of matter to 
form in literature; art for art’s sake, 
the moral purpose in fiction, truth and 
beauty, realism and idealism. Such are 
the phrases and antitheses in which it 
inevitably presents itself. And the only 
solution can be a conciliation. To strike the 
balance, to render unto style the things that 
be style’s, and to matter the things that be 
matter’s, that is really what we have to aim 
at ; not to perpetuate the ancient conflict, but 
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to find a common term, a formula, for 
peace and amity. Now one would have 
thought that, after going through the whole 
thing, after setting Plato against Aristotle, 
and Lessin ‘ainst Cousin, this is just 
what Mr. orsfold would have seen; and, 
indeed, in his introductory chapter he claims 
asmuch. “Validity of Judgment,” he says, 
“is not to be assigned to any single test’; 
and again, “ T have endeavoured . . . to some 
extent to harmonise the different points 
of view from which master-minds have re- 
garded literature.” But, as a matter of fact, 
when you come to Mr. Worsfold’s actual 
treatment of critical problems, you find him 
almost entirely occupied with the question of 
matter and almost entirely disregarding that 
of form. Ideas and not ideas plus the pre- 
sentment of ideas, are to him the all in all 
of letters. He has an admirably full subject 
index, but for such obvious items as ‘‘style”” 
or “local colour,” you will search it in vain. 
Indeed, for all Mr. Worsfold’s initial pro- 
fession of reconciling Plato and Aristotle, 
he ends by admitting himself a Platonist 
pure and simple. 


‘“‘In order to pater any possible miscon- 
ception I would declare without delay that in 
criticism I adopt the idealistic standpoint in 
its entirety ; the standpoint, that is, of Plato 
and his modern disciple, Victor Cousin, that in 
literature thought is prior to form, and that 
excellence in art and literature is inseparably 
connected with the moral worth of the artist.” 


“Of the artist,” you observe; not even 
“of the work of art.” A thorough-going 
Platonist indeed! We do not complain 
merely that Mr. Worsfold neglects to give 
its due importance to style by the side of 
matter, but also that he submits the matter 
of art itself to outside criterions. Thus he 
converts the truth dwelt on by Matthew 
Arnold, that serious poetry must deal first 
and foremost with moral ideas, into the 
fallacy that poetry must give such an in- 
terpretation of life as shall commend itself 
to Mr. Worsfold’s own theology : 


‘‘He must so combine his characters and 
incidents as to exhibit the underlying control 
of @ supreme intelligence, manifested in the 
working of physical and moral laws. He must 
reconcile the prevalence of accident with the 
existence of design, and satisfy the inherent 
sense of justice, which is founded upon a belief 
in the existence of this supreme intelligence. 
In short, he must humanise the facts of life 
with the moral sense.” 


A pretty criterion this. It excludes from 
the category of great works of art not Toss 
of the D'Urbervilles only, but King Lear ; 
both of which, dealing as they do essentially 
with moral ideas, must be condemned by Mr. 
Worsfold, because they present the facts of 
life precisely as out of harmony with the 
moral sense, the ‘supreme intelligence” in 
fatal conflict with the ‘inherent sense of 
justice.” We are entirely grateful to Mr. 
Worsfold for recalling criticism to a recog: 


nition of the desirability of principles, but | ¥? 


in eae these we cannot bring our 
selves to think that he is very helpful. 


A PLEASANT GOSSIP. . 


Essays at Hoentide, By Thomas Newbigging. 
(Gay & Bird.) 


Mr. Tuomas Newstcerne is quite a veteran 
in authorship ; having made his first appear- 
ance between covers as far back as the year 
1857. He has since published a History of 
the Forest of Rossendale, Old Gamul (a lyrical 
play), several treatises of a technical nature, 
and a distinctly interesting monograph on 
Fables and Fabulists. To crown these intoure 
he now gives us Essays at Eventide—a book 
which, despite many merits, falls, we think, 
considerably short of its titular promise. 
One searches Mr. Newbigging’s pages in vain 
for the quiet and mature things such a title 
as Essays at Eventide suggests; the medita- 
tive, introspective touch that comes with 
years is entirely wanting, and the tone 
throughout inclines to the instructional, and 
is, at times, even pedagogic. Neither can 
the subjects handled be considered especially 
referable to ‘‘ eventide.” 

Least to our mind is the paper on Burns. 
Mr. Newbigging calls it “a rhapsody,” 
thereby doing questionable kindness to an 
innocent form of composition. 


“ Burns,” we are told, “is Scotland’s greatest 
son. . . . Though r be the chamber in 
which he first sla ight, he was, and is, 
one of the mighty kings of humanity, and sits 
enthroned for ever. He was a great spirit. 
No mortal eye ever saw him. that his 
contemporaries beheld of Burns was the poor 
casket in which the man was enshrined. Hi 
weaknesses, his aberrations, his debaucheries, 
were not the real Burns, but only blots on the 
scutcheon. . . . Many of his poems are lowly 
in character—some of them may even be con- 


sidered vulgar. All the same, they are great 
and noble. . . . Lowly, vulgar, great the 
same (sic).”” 


The foregoing appears to us to be an 
excellent sample of the kind of writing that 
nobody wants. It proves nothing, serves 
no purpose. paw 
gain, in the essay entitled ‘A Philistine 
on the Egotism of Literary Men,” Mr. New- 
bigging makes his Philistine inquire : 

“ But why talk of mayoral feasts in this con- 
nection ? To my thinking it must be a galling 
subject to the literary class, and is one of the 
strongest ar, ents against the pretensions 
they put forth; for here am I, utterly lacking 
in anything like genius, a constant guest at the 
mayoral table; whereas, what chance has avy 
poor devil of an author, as such, with all his 
genius, of an invitation to a mayor’s banquet P” 


Comment, excepting, perhaps, from Sir 
Walter Besant, would be superfluous, Mr. 
Newbigging adds: 


‘« Determined that the case for literature and 
its votaries should not go by the board, I took 
the precaution, subsequently, to go most care- 
fully and thoroughly into the whole question ; 
and having completed an elaborate defence of 
literary men to my own entire satisfaction, I went 
over to pay asurprise visit to my Philistine friend, 

ith the view of utterly demolishing - his 
superficial and sophistical arguments. Alas! 
when the door of his dwelling was opened in 
answer to my knock, I was informed by the 
attendant that he had the previous night died 
suddenly of a surfeit of stewed eels !”” 


“Stewed eels,” we submit, scarcely meets 
the requirements of poetic justice. “Turtle” 


would have been better, and there is a well- 
established precedent for lampreys. 

Our essayist is on much surer und 
when he deals with such sone as “Ob- 
scurity in Literature,” ‘‘ The Literary Work 
of Mazzini,” ‘The Paraphrases,” ‘The 
‘ Conceit’ in Literature,” ‘Occasional Poets,” 
and “ Fablesand their Authors.” These papers 
—and it is only fair to mention that they 
occupy by far the greater portion of the 
volume—are, on the whole, brightly written, 
informing, and calculated to throw a certain 
amount of new light on the several literary 
by-paths to which they bear reference. Mr. 
Newbigging has evidently read widely and 
appreciatively. His sympathies may be said 
to end with Browning and Froude; but u 
to that mark he is sound,and thorough, an 
has plenty to say that is worth the hearing. 
In “ Occasional Poets ’’ he reproduces some 
forgotten lyrics by Thomas hive Peacock, 
which are not only pleasing, but singularly 
“modern” in manner. ‘The Literary 
Work of Mazzini,” also, is an essay notable 
for its compression, and for the oe 
hensive view it affords of a writer whose 
merits have been largely overshadowed by 
his fame in political directions. ‘Fables 
and their Authors” appears to be, toa great 
extent, reprint from the author's previously 
published work on the subject. It contains 
in outline, however, pretty well all one 
could desire to know about the fable asa 
form of literary art—though, for the sake 
of completeness, the list of distinguished 


His | fabulists should, we think, have included 


the names of Bacon, Swift, Carlyle, and 
R. L. Stevenson. Carlyle, it is true, com- 
mitted himself to but four of these “‘ parodies 
of human life,” and one of them is chiefly 
“application.” On the other hand, there 
can = no doubt that he had in him the 
makings of a really fine fabulist, and he 
possessed sufficient faith in his work to 
venture on the pseudonym of ‘‘ Pilpay, 
Junior.” The omission of Bacon is, to say 
the least of it, remarkable; and how Mr. 
Newbigging as a friend of the fable, and a 
Scot to boot, could forget Stevenson, passes 
comprehension. 


BLOODY STRATAGEMS. 


Cromwell's Scotch Campatgns, 1650-1. 
W. 8. Douglas. (Elliot Stock.) 


THE serious appeal of this treatise is to 
students of military history, to Mr. Oman, 
and other such who occupy themselves with 
the niceties of the ‘art of war.” Carlyle, 
as Mr. Douglas himself points out, has dealt 
adequately enough with “the spiritual 
significance and true inwardness”’ of the 
momentous struggle between Cromwell and 
rallied Scotch loyalty, while in Dr. Gardiner’s 
memorable volumes the broad results of the 
campai; of 1650 and 1651, military and 

litical alike, have been duly set forth. 
What remains for Mr. Douglas is a more 
minute and circumstantial inquiry into the 
strategy, the marches and counter-marches, 
defences and assaults, firstly, of the period 
which ended in the defeat of the Kirk at 
Dunbar Drove, and, secondly, of the year’s 
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campaign which culminated in the even 
more decisive event at Inverkeithing. This 
he has carried out mainly with the help of 
the contemporary London news-sheets pre- 
served in that magnificent collection of the 
‘* King’s Pamphlets” in the British Museum. 
Dr. Gardiner had, of course, ransacked his 
material before him—what has Dr. Gardiner 
not ransacked ? — but for Carlyle, Mr. 
Douglas ventures to suggest that Carlyle 
pomuly “skimmed through the King’s 

amphlets,” as through an important col- 
lection of documents about the French 
Revolution while ‘standing on a ladder in 
the British Museum.” Mr. Douglas writes 
—he tells you so himself—as an amateur; 
let us ada that it is as an amateur of 
wide historical information and an almost 
microscopic devotion to his subject. The 
amateurishness, if we may say 60, is mainly 
to be found in the footnotes, which are apt 
to be somewhat irrelevant and even flippant, 
discursive of all ange in heaven and earth 
from George Meredith to the royal game of 
golf. Also Mr. Douglas is subject to occa- 
sional fits of high spirits, which make him 
write like this: 

“Forward, then, to the attack; hurrah for 
the ten-mile ride that will bring us to 
Hamilton! Yet, stay; it is a camisade or 
night-surprise that is intended ; and men must 
feed if they would fight, So ‘the barnyairds 
within the toune and adjoyneing villages payed 
for that daye’s and a part of the night's 
quarters,’ it is ‘ near ten ’ ere we fall in for the 
advance. And what is this? The moon has 
risen as we supped; she has quartered fine, 
traitress that she is; yon white line of rime, 
by the river verge as we skirt it, shows that a 
frost has succeeded to the spell of blusterin 
weather in the mid-week and week-end. 
Cranreuch or block ice, it is all one to us: 
on we go. But what evil luck that the moon 
should be shining so clear! I ken her horn: 
I would I had seen it at any other time. For, 
between her light overhead and the hardening 

round ute Oe horses’ gre ie " no 

ding the sight or muffling the sound of our 
advance. We are ‘heard a mile off any place 
before we come to it.’ And here is the moon, 
where sentries should be if the English are on 
the alert; and yonder is the town-port where 
his guard should be watching. Yet never a 
vedette do we encounter, never a man is on 
sentry-go by the gateway! What does it 
mean? Is Lambert there at all? Is he layin, 
a trap for us, or sleeping careless in farcical 
security ‘after his march’? Halt!” 


Surely a little eccentric? But, eccentri- 

cities apart, Mr. Douglas is an industrious 

student, and has made a by no means neg- 

real contribution to the journey-work of 
story. 

We do not know what the precise extent 
of Carlyle’s aquaintance with the King’s 
Pamphlets may have been, but so far as 
the porenelt of Cromwell is concerned, 
he has not left much gleaning for Mr. 
Douglas. Indeed, of Cromwell himself, the 
man as distinguished from the tactician, 
there is not so much as might be expected 
in the book. The grim reputation won at 
Wexford and at heda is luridly re- 
flected in the state of the rustic Scotch mind 
at the news of Cromwell’s march into the 
land. ‘The general,” says Whitelocke, 
“rode through a great town of Scotland, 
and there was not a man to be found in it. 


In all their march the army saw not one 
Scotsman under sixty years of age, nor any 
Scots youth above six.’ And the women 
“fell on their knees begging that they 
would not burn their breasts before they 
destroyed them, and children begging to 
save their lives.” Later on we get some 
picture of Cromwell ill, and very intractable 
to the physicians. He has ague and the 
stone, but is ‘not sensible that he has 
grown an old man.” He walks in the 
penien and rides abroad in a coach, but is 
iven in again ‘‘by reason of the ill 
vapours proceeding from a Scotch mist.” 
The Council of State sends two doctors from 
England to inquire into his health, who 
“found my Lord General in a good temper.” 
And the entourage are grateful: “I am 
glad your doctors are come down, because, 
though Dr. Goddard is a very able and 
honest man, yet they will be able with more 
pe a A overcome my Lord for his health, 
and will be some stay to the overworkings 
of his affection to go out to the army too 
soon.” An indomitable, an iron man! 


A SCHOLAR POET. 


By Ernest Hartley Coleridge 
@.) - 


Poems. 


‘WHEN a gentleman, after busy years spent 
in other pursuits, gathers together the poems 
which during these years he has from time 
to time written—poems entirely personal in 
character, written to please himself and his 
friends—there is no call for the critic to 
brace himself for the attack. The book is not 
one for studious appraisal, any more than 
was last night’s dinner in a hospitable 
house. The writer, so to ak, invites us 
to a similar poetical repast: we read—that 
is to say, we partake of his salt; and we 
say either nothing or nothing but what is 
commendable. This, it seems to us, is the 
right attitude for a reviewer to vig with 
such a volume as Mr. Ernest Hartley 
Coleridge’s Poems. 

In the present instance praise is easy 
and natural. Mr. Coleridge’s little book is 
cultured and urbane, modest and agreeable. 
His themes are his friends; his forbears— 
his father, Derwent Coleridge, and his 
father, the great Samuel Taylor Coleridge; 
his faith; and his love. The private or 
amateur poet need want no other themes 
than these. Mr. Ooleridge’s manner is 

uiet, reserved, reminiscent of good models. 

t us quote Mr. Coleridge when in a mood 
for portraiture : 


“« JANE. 


Thirteen years old, and five feet four, 

Looks like sixteen, or it might be more; 

See, she is smiling, has caught your stare : 
‘Btrangely, undoubtedly, splendidly fair.’ 
Spinning away like a humming top: 

Wait,” say the wise ones, ‘ until she stop; 
Wait for the uttermost, tottering twirl, 

Pick up your beauty, an over-grown girl!’ 
Nay, she is fashioned in juster mould, 

Beauty is beauty, nor waxeth old. 

Mouth that is mobile, with mischievous twist, 
That will not—and will not—but wills to be 


Eyes that some great love will soften and wet, 
Eyes that some t will never forget; 

Hands that can handle with masculine will ; 
Hands that can fondle with maidenly skill ; 
Voice of archangel that’s heard in the hymn, 
Chanted by choir of Cherubim.” 

And here is one of Mr. Coleridge’s quiet 
thoughts on friendship, quietly and grace- 
fully expressed : 


‘‘ EXpERTO CREDE. 


Men lean on pleasant staves for many years, 
And gladly use them day by day ; 
So sweet the journey is, they have no fears 
How long and weary is the way. 
Until the staff is broken—then they know 
How much they leant upon their friend ; 
And o’er the dull, hard way they sadly go, 
And speed them forward to the end.” 
And, finally, here is one of the half-dozen 
poems in which the greatest Coleridge of 
them all s. Mr. EK. H. Coleridge is a 
loyal grandson : 

‘‘INSORIPTION FOR THE ‘COLERIDGE 
CorracE,’ aT NETHER STOWEY. 
Stranger, beneath this roof in byegone days 
Dwelt Coleridge. Here he sang his witching 


lays 
Of that strange Mariner, and what befel, 
In mystic hour, the Lady Christabel. 
sa here what time the summer breeze flew 


Came Lamb, the gentle-hearted child of fees 

Here Wordsworth came, and _ wild- eyed 
Dorothy ! 

Now all is silent, but the taper light 

Which from these cottage windows shone at 


night, 
Hath streamed afar. To these great souls was 


ven 
A Souble portion of the Light of Heaven!” 


To the words ‘ Hath streamed afar” Mr. 
Coleridge appends this passage from one of 
his grandfather’s letters to Citizen Thelwall: 
“The light shall stream to a fur distance 
from my cottage window.” 

This kindly little book is pleasantly 
published in a style recalling the poetical 
volumes of the early years of the century. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Rowing. By R. P. P. Rowe and C. M. 
Pitman. With Contributions by C. P. 
Serocold, F. C. Begg, and 8. Le B. Smith. 


Punting by P. ‘W. Squire. ‘The Bad- 
minton Library.” (Longmans, Green & 
Co.) 


N years ago, in the early days of the 

Badminton Library, a volume was pub- 
lished on Boating, which the course of time has 
superseded. A new volume on Rowing and 
Punting has now been written, which does 
not contain a single line of the older work. 
Only one or two of the illustrations have 
been retained, the rest, as may be seen from 
internal evidence, are quite new. 

It may as well be said at once that no 
better book than this on the subject has ever 
yet been published; each section has been 
written by an expert, and the whole has 
been admirably welded together into a con- 
sistent whole. The historical and introduc- 
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tory chapter is full of details which will be 
new even to most boating men. The section 
on the art of Rowing may be read with 
advantage by the most finished oarsmen as 
well as by the man who has just begun to 
be coached in a tub. The principles of 
rowing on fixed and sliding seats are fully 
and clearly explained, and the directions 


are as satisfactory as anything short of oral | th 


instruction can possibly be. Rowing on a 
fixed seat is first dealt with, and then rowing 
on a sliding seat. The theoretical difference 
between the two forms is properly explained 
to be, that in rowing on a fixed oon the curve 
made by the shoulders in the air is an arc of 
a circle, with the fixed seat for its centre; 
in rowing on a slide the movement of the 
shoulders in relation to the seat is the same ; 
but the seat moves as the shoulders move, 
and the curve of the shoulders in the air is 
thus part of an ellipse, of which the front 
and back stops are the foci. The sliding 
seat thus has to move a comparatively short 
distance, while the shoulders move a con- 
siderably greater distance. It must, there- 
fore, move uniformly slower. Thus slide 
and shoulders, moving at a different pace, 
must begin and finish together, and keep 
their movement in exact proportion through- 
out. This explanation is perfectly clear to 
the rowing man, but it can only be made 
effective to the beginner by practice under 
a competent coach. From first to last a 
coach is absolutely necessary; but the 
chapter on the art of Rowing is an excellent 
supplement to the coach’s instruction. 

The chapter on Sculling is also excellent, 
and the ree xen will be of the greatest 
use to the sculler. The reason why there 
are 80 many more good amateur oarsmen 
than scullers is contained in this one line: 
“The man who aspires to the highest 
honours in soulling should, so to speak, live 
in his boat.” This no amateur ever does, 
and the consequence is, that whereas there 
are few professionals nowadays who would 
be fit for a place in a first-class amateur 
eight, even a second-class professional 
sculler could beat the best amateur. To 
mention the other chapters which should be 
read would simply be to give a list of the 
contents. Coaching and Training, the 
University Boat Race, Rowing at Oxford, 
Cambridge, Henley, Eton, and Putney, are 
followed up by a discourse on Boats and 
Oars, and five chapters on Punta, Punting, 
and Punters. The appendices are the 
fullest that have ever appeared in a book of 
this kind ; the illustrations, both drawn and 
from photographs, are of material use, and 
there are useful maps of the Putney, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Henley courses. 


With Skt and Sledge over Arctic Glaciers. By 
Sir Martin Conway. (J. M. Dent.) 


Tus book is a sequel to Zhe First Crossing 
of Spitsbergen (Spitzbergen, we learn with 
regret, is “‘an ignorant blunder”), which 
appeared last year. In July, 1897, accom- 
panied by Mr. E. J. Garwood, the com- 
panion of his former expedition, and by two 
men of Vesteraalen as attendants, the author 
setoutanew. Starting first from Klaas Billen 
Bay, the expedition arty north almost 
as far as to the 79th parallel. They might 
have gone further but for one of the ser- 


vants, in whom the prospect of a continued 
advance induced terrible pains in the 
stomach, together with a general lassitude 
which suggested the horrid possibility that 
before long the six-foot-four of him must be 
carried, The journey was performed mostly 
upon skt (which we are warned to pronounce 
skee), and the dangers which ordinarily beset 
e glacier were increased in this case by 
the absolutely unknown quality of the region 
which was being traversed. Every new 
expanse that unfolded itself for the first 
time to the eye of man might be holding 
™ reserve ares new ae laid from the 

eginning by Nature, which, after so man 
thousand years, was at last to claim ie 
victim. No wonder poor Svensen had 
pains in his stomach. Meanwhile, the 
unsympathetic Sir Martin was admiring the 
scenery and jotting down phrases which 
afterwards he elaborated into very telli 
passages of description. Here is one whic 
concludes with an admirable phrase that we 
can believe to have sprung into being upon 
the very night : 


‘‘Garwood and I shall ever remember the 
delight of this midnight march. High above 
the clear air that surrounded us was a dark blue 
roof of soft cloud, resting on skyey walls of 
marvellous colours, with streaks of stratus across 
them reflecting the golden sunlight. The sun 
itself was hidden in the north, but beneath it 
hung a reticulated web, woven of gold and 
Tyrian purple, through which shafts of tender 
light drooped down like eyelashes upon the 
snow. .. . Entranced with beauty we marched 
on and on over the wide snowfield, with a sense 
of boundless space, a feeling of freedom, a joy 
as in the ownership of the whole universe— 
emotions that in my experience only arise in the 
great clean places of the earth, where nothin 
lives and nothing grows, the great deserts an 
the wide snowfields. Green country after such 
regions is land soiled by mildew.” 


While the leader made notes, his com- 
panion, Mr. Garwood, took the photographs 
which adorn the book, and loaded his Pipe 
by jamming the tobacco in as tight as he 
omald, and loosening the result with a cork- 
screw. The plan is a good one. 

The assgnd incursion was from King’s 
Bay, south-east. The changes and chances 
which beset the explorers upon a water- 
logged snowfield are thus graphically set 
forth : 


‘““We steered a devious route, seeking to 
follow the white patches and to avoid the 
glassy blue areas where water actually came 
to the surface. But all that looked white was 
not ares bahia aon pat the leader shufflin 

i orward on his ski, trying to preten 
thet be wae a mere bubble of lightness. Sud- 
denly through he would go up to his knees, 
the points of his ski would catch in the depths, 
and a mighty floundering ensue.” 


Ski-ing is really an admirable sport, though 
ill-adapted for use in the temperate zone, 
and Sir Martin Conway’s account of various 
adventures in pursuing it are breathlessly 
humorous. The principal result of the way- 
farers’ toil is to have shown these regions to 
be not, like Greenland, covered by a single 
icesheet, but “a glaciated mountain and 
valley system. Each glacier in it is a clearly 
marked unit, with its evident watersheds 
dividing it from its neighbours.” 


On Plain and Peak. 


Hodgson. 
Constable & 


Mr. Hopason appears to have enjoyed him- 
self in very society during his latest 
sojourn in Austria, and to have rioted in 
excellent sporting adventures. He is to be 
heartily congratulated both on the physical 
and the intellectual results of his pursuit. 
In him the youthfully enthusiastic Nimrod 
is inseparable from the manly, if some- 
what lyric, thinker. We have seldom 
come across a book of this class containing 
so abundant a record of exciting successes 
(and woeful failures} with gun and rifle, 
part passu with so much of the author's 
mind upon things visible and impalpable— 
all of which is highly creditable to his 
pti Selle cage The evita of 
shooting, driving, and stalking (or “ wrig- 
gling after’’) the diverse and multitudinous 

enizens of the Bohemian forest-glades and 
of the mountain-escarpments of Tyrol, are 
intensely graphic and spirit-stirring. Mr. 
Hodgson describes also some strange and 
Picturesquely - weird encounters with a 
‘‘phantom roebuck,” and he tells a grue- 
some, yet comical, story of a dead man left 
unburied in the ice-bound altitudes till the 
return of spring, and meantime serving his 
bereaved sons as a bait for foxes ! 

The book is profusely and adequately 
illustrated by the Princess Mary of Thurn 
and Taxis, to whose consort (‘‘the best 
sportsman I know ”’) it is dedicated. 


The Life of Saint Hugh of Lincoln. By 
Herbert Thurston, S.J. (Burns & Oates.) 


Great Sarnt Hues, of course, the famous 
Bishop of Lincoln in the last decade of the 
twelfth century ; not little Saint Hugh, also 
of Lincoln, the child martyr, who, according 
to a persistent if barely credible tradition, 
was murdered some fifty years later within 
the Jewry of the cathedral city. Father 
Thurston writes from the point of view of a 
professed Catholic, and there are, therefore, 
certain questions connected with Saint 
Hugh’s life which he cannot approach with 
the absolutely unfettered mind of the scien- 
tific historian. They have been prejudged 
for him by the highest authorities of his 
church. ‘With this inevitable reservation, 
however, we find his elaborate biography a 
singularly candid as well as a singularly 
learned account of a most striking career. 
More than the mere life of an individual, 
it is a valuable contribution to the study of 
the whole period of ecclesiastical history 
with which it deals. It is in part a transla- 
tion of a French work published in 1890 by 
a monk of the Grand Chartreuse ; and this 
in its turn was based, as any life of Saint 
Hugh must necessarily be, on the Magna Vita 
8. "Erugonts by the bishop’s cag Se Adam, 
edited by Mr. Dimock for the Rolls Series. 
But Father Thurston has given much inde- 
pendent study to the subject, and has ex- 
panded the French life by something like 
one third its bulk. His additions and ex- 
pansions mainly concern points of especial 
interest to students of English church 
history, and therefore treated more cursorily 
in a work primarily intended for foreign 
readers. 


By Randolph Ll. 
aes Archibald 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Eximzp ror Liszt Masesré. By James T. WHrrTAakEs. 


A story of modern Russia, in which the incidents are nearly all 
real. It affords a picture of young intellectual life in Moscow 
under Czar Nicholas I., and it is hardly necessary to say that the 
scene ‘i the story shifts to Siberia. (Chicago: Curts & Jennings. 
357 pp. 


THe ADVENTURES oF A FreNoH SERGEANT. By Hisetr. 


This is a translation of the well-known work which purports to 
be the narrative of the adventures of Robert Guilleniard, a French 
sergeant, during his campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, and 
Russia from 1805 to 1823. The story was first published in 

land in 1825. Its historic accuracy is open to question: 

illemard claimed to be the man who shot Nelson, and his account 
of the matter will be found in his second chapter. (Hutchinson 
& Co. 342 pp. 6s.) 


Cyrm WEsTWwaRD. By Henry Patrick Russet. 


This tale, says Mr. Ruseell, “is intended to illustrate the reasoning 
by which ite author was led to relinquish a benefice in the Anglican 
communion and to seek admission into the one and only ecclesias- 
tical body politic that can with truth be described as the Visible 
Church ‘ of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues.’” The 
story is really a controversial pamphlet, and its purposeful note 
may be divined from the names of the ¢ rs: we have Mr. 
Seeking, the Rev. Frederick Erastian, Mr. Broadway, Mr. Bubbler, 
and Mr. Willstrong. Some letters which the author received 
during his period of ingaey from Cardinal Newman are introduced 
into the story. (Art and Book Company. 239 pp. 5s.) 

Tue Destivep Mam. By Gzorce Grirriru. 
’ A book which may be conveniently called weird. We gather that 
the villain of the story, Mr. De Vere Smythe, is the re-incarnation 
of a lost soul going about to lure another soul to destruction. 
His dealings in this kind with young Captain Che d make the 
story, and they terminate in a duel scene in which a very grim 
effect is introduced. Early in the book Smythe and Chetwynd dis- 
cuss Miss Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan and Goethe’s Faust, and Mr. 
Griffith’s plot is a modification of the plots of those. There is a love 
element, and gambling at Monte Garlo, and a strange Russian 


princess, and a much needed happy ending. (F. V. ite & Co. 
314 pp. 6s.) ’ 
Lire’s Frrrvuu Fever. By Exzanor HoiMes. 


The struggles of two sisters left to fight their own way. The 
characters of the two girls, the beautiful Francesca and the clever 
Bettina, are in strong contrast. The younger sister’s struggle as a 
journalist gives a literary flavour to the story. ‘‘‘Thank you; that 
will do very nicely,’ as Betty foolishly affixed her name to a docu- 

which for chicanery, unfairness, and double dealing, ought to 
have been framed and glazed, or at least published in the Author as 
a warning to all young writers.’ Meanwhile, the vain and beauti- 
ful Francesca is also making her mistakes, but they are of another 
order. (Hurst & Blackett. 440 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Rupert of Hentzau. By Anthony Hope. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. ) 
‘¢ Tue game was afoot now; who could tell the issue of it ?”” 
Let that be our first quotation from Rupert of Hentzau. It is the 
last paragraph of chapter vi.; but, indeed, the game is very much 


afoot through all the three hundred and eighty odd pages of 
this sequel to The Prisoner of Zenda If the present volume seems 
to lack something of the freshness and spontaneity of The Prisoner 
of Zenda, the fault may be as much the reader’s as the author’s; 
but Queen Flavia must not be included in this generous suggestion. 
In Zenda she was a charming and romantic possibility; here she has 
become merely « tiresome woman who loves overmuch, and who lets 
all the world know it. She is the weak spot of this excellent story. 
All things are possible in the kingdom of Ruritania—else Rudo: 
Rassendyll must have wearied of this love-sick matron. 

We were told at the close of Zhe Prisoner of Zenda that, once a 
year, Fritz von Tarlenheim journeyed to Dresden ing with him 
a little box—‘ in it lies a red rose, and round the s of the rose 
is a slip of paper with the words written: ‘ Rudolf—Flavia 
always.’ 

Such an arrangement was clearly indiscreet, and to such ardent 
lovers (one is apt to forget that the lady was married) not 
aboundingly satisfactory, Yet all might have gone well had not the 
Queen, on one occasion, been so rash as to send a letter with the 
red rose. Obviously, for this is romance land, that letter falls into 
the hands of Rupert of Hentzau, the wicked, but engaging villain of 
the book. Thus the Queen’s honour is imperilled. To save her 
honour by hindering, at any cost, Rupert’s attempts to bring this 
letter under the notice of the King becomes the object of certain 
brave gentlemen of Ruritania, and the motive of the book. In 
the et after much plotting, spirited fighting, and some romantic 
killing, including the shooting of the King himself, that desire is 

mined. but at a heavy cost. For the Queen’s lover, Rudolf 
Panecudyl, is shot in the moment of triumph. The real King is 
already dead, but the people do not know it. The man who is 
lying on a stately bier, surmounted by a crown, and the drooping 
folds of the royal banner in the great hall of the palace, is not the 
last male Elphberg, but an English gentleman called Rudolf 
Rassendyl. 


“The highest officers , Sane him ; in the Cathedral the Archbishop 
said a mass for his soul. He had lain there for three days; the evening 
of the third day had come, and ey the morrow he was to be buried. 
There is a little gallery in the hall that looks down on the spot where the 
bier stood ; here was I on this evening, and with me Queen Flavia. We 
were alone together, and together we saw beneath us the face of the 
dead man. He was clad in the white uniform in which he had been 
crowned ; the riband of the Red Rose was across his breast. His hand 
held a true red rose, fresh and fragrant; Flavia herself had set it there, 
that even in death he might not miss the chosen token of her love. I 
had not spoken to her, nor she to me, since we came there. We watched 
the pomp around him, and the trains of people that came to bring a 
wreath for him or to look upon his face. . . I saw women come and go 
weeping, and men bite their lips as pee by. Rischenheim came, 
pale-faced and troubled; and while came and went, there, im- 
movable, with drawn sword, in military stiffness, old Sapt stood at the 
head of the bier, his eyes set steadily in front of him, and his body never 
stirring from hour to hour through the long day.” 


Such in brief outline is the plot of the story, which is quite 
characteristic of Mr. Anthony Hope. The narrative is put into the 
mouth of Fritz von Tarlenheim, and it does not gain thereby. 
One of the laws of fiction should be that if a story is told in 
the first person, the narrator must not prose. His business is to 
make us see what he has seen, to ‘‘ get along’ and not to moralise. 
The good Fritz gives way to the temptation a thought too often. 
He can rarely resist it at the beginning of the chapter, as thus: 


“The things thut men call presages, procaine and so forth, are, 
to my mind, for the most part idle nothi : sometimes it is only that 
robable events cast before them 8 nat shadow which su 
‘ancy twists into a heaven-sent warning; oftener the same desire that 
ives conception works fulfilment, and the dreamer sees in the result of 
Fis own act and will a mysterious accomplishment independent of his 
effort. 


Which is superfluous. 
story in the 


rstitious 


Again, if an author elects to tell his 
t person he must play the game. At every inci- 
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dent, at every adventure, at every conversation, the narrator must 
be present. In Rupert of Hentsau, Mr. Anthony Hope backs out of 
the restrictions he has imposed upon himself with delightful frank- 
ness. Fritz was often far away from the march of events. Con- 
sequently the author must employ such artifices as ‘ Years after, 
one of them told me the whole story without shame or reserve,” or 
‘* All of what passed at that interview I do not know, but a part 
Queen Flavia herself told me, or rather to Helga, my wife ’—arti- 
fices which do not make for verisimilitude in the reader’s mind. 
Nevertheless Rupert of Hentsau has given us real pleasure. It is told 
well and briskly, and if the love-making is a little thin, a little 
unconvincing, the fighting, the intrigues, the sense of romance are 
excellent. And the men (Mr. CO. D. Gibson has drawn these 
warriors of Ruritania in the best American manner) live. 


* * = ® 


A Champion in the Seventies.” By Edith A. Barnett. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Posststy in every generation the elders are distrustful of the wa: 
of the children, and the children impatient of the ways of the 
elders. But never, perhaps, was that antagonism so strongly 
marked as during the decade between 1870 and 1880. Not only 
did the wsthetic movement part the elder and the younger genera- 
tion; but what was more important, those years saw the final out- 
break of the feminine revolt against innocence, ignorance, and 
domesticity, together with the first fruits of its results. We cannot 
yet tell what will be the verdict of a generation to which the New 
‘Woman will appear as old-fashioned as the girl of the period. But 
now that the dust and smoke of the conflict have settled down, we 
can take stock with some confidence of the position of the 
combatants. 

The author of 4 Champion in the Seventies has written far and 
away the best book on the subject that we have read. Many, many 
stories have been written round the girl who rebels against domestic 
life, turns her back on her home, becomes a successful novelist, and 
heaps coals of fire upon the pornts who CEposed her, and the 
relatives who laughed at her. But usually only half the story is 
told. Miss Barnett tells the whole story, and tells it with an insight 
and sympathy, as well as with a deftness of workmanship, that 
entitle her to rank as an artist. The Vassie family is admirably drawn 
—the selfish and rather narrow-minded father ; the fond and foolish 
mother, too cumbered about much serving to look beyond the 
horizon of the home; and the daughters, killing time in feeding the 
fowls and ing unnecessary errands until such time as marriage 
shall open to them the gate of life. The mother’s position has a 
pathos which is not of yesterday or to-day only : 


‘‘ Her strength half worn, her adult energies taken up with household 
and n cases, called upon to direct the career of women in the 
prime of life, women with at least as good an education as her own, 
women whose whole energies, nervous and physical, were untapped. She 
had been occupied all the best years of her life in bearing children and 
in tiding them over the first trials of existence; and she had done her 
task well, for not one of the ten was born crippled or grew up sickly. 
For eight years of her life she had been more or less of an invalid, 
suffering, it is true, for the holiest of all causes, but still suffering and 
lifted out of the bustle of life. . . . But men and women do not 
come out of a lifelong imprisonment to lead the young in battle. 
Still less do they, from their fastness, seek to direct the details 
of their onward march. What knowledge have they of detail— 
of the progress of the campaign, of the movements of the enemy, 
of the numbers on their own side, or opposed to them? The 
do not even understand the nature, nor are they familiar wi 
the handling of the arms of precision invented since they were taken out 
of the world’s strife. Under such commanders failure would be certain. 
But just because they were taken out of the world’s strife, they may 
have a clearer view of eternal right.” 


Of the daughters only Tabitha felt the futility of a life of fancy 
work. ; I wish,” she said to her mother, “I’d something of my 
own to do.” 


‘Something of your own to do! For girls in our position it is 
impossible unless they are married. I suppose you would like to be 
married, and have a house of your own. If you would you should learn 
betimes to submit and be cheerful, even when you do not feel pleased. 
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No man would be happy with a wife who inquired into the 
wherefores of everything he asked her to do.’ 


Tabitha exclaimed, ‘I’m sure I don’t want to be married, mamma! ” 
Of the ways of husbands she had but a single experience; and, for all 
she knew to the contrary, all husbands might be built on the same 
pattern. ‘That's not it at all. But you tell us that there’s no money, 
and that there’s scarcely enough for us now we are all at home. I want 
to know what's going to become of us all when we're old, forty or fifty 
or so. Tom’ll come to live here, and it isn’t likely he’d want us all.’ 


‘ When your father and I are dead,’ said Mrs. Vaasie, her voice trembling: 
with emotion, ‘ when we are gone you will have your own money, sad 
can go Phe own way, and can please yourself. But if you look forward 
to our death, if you have such wicked thoughts, you might keep them to 
ourself.’ ‘I don’t, mamma,’ said Tabitha, on the point of tears. ‘You 
ow I don’t. But why can’t some of us earn something now? If L 
wait, I shall be too old to begin.’ ” 


whys an@ 


And so the contest works itself out to the “ happy ending ”’—so the 
author calls it—which is as sad as it is inevitable. And this is, 
perhaps, the most praiseworthy feature in an admirable book, that 
we recognise at once the inevitable consequences when everyone is 
striving whole-heartedly to fulfil a duty which is only half-under- 
stood. The story claims on its title-page to bea “true record.” 
It is true in a wider sense than that. It is nota tract from the 
Pioneer Club, but a study in reality. 


* * * * 


. Meg of the Scarlet Foot. By W. Edwards Tirebuck. 
(Harpers. ) 


Tus is a somewhat incoherent book, and irritates by the extra- 
ordinary prickly staccato style which Mr. Tirebuck, who really can 
write lucidly when he chooses, has preferred to adopt. Like several 
others of the younger writers of fiction, he appears to be suffering 
from a temporary indigestion of Mr. Mored th. His characters. 
are working folk, but they all rejoice in a shorthand method of 
conversation, a kind of tongue-gymnastics which they practise from 
morning to night, until you are fairly dazed. The course of the 
story itself is hard to trace tircush the froth of words. The 
scene is on the borders of the Welsh coalfields, where the heroine, 
Meg, is picked out of a stream and brought up by the mother of a 
dwarf watchmaker. Margit Millgate is a queer compound of 
cranky superstition and native human kindness, and this is her 
daily manner of speech : 


‘** N—o,’ she murmured, more deeply mystified. ‘Seemi’ly young 
life knows nothing about death. Seemi’ly young death knows nothing 
about life—only in dreaming. Seemi’ly; seems’ ¥. And yr dear lad, 
T half believe thare’s a glimmer of a change of look in thee. What it 
reads is beyond me—more’s the pity! And now you seem to look 
straight through at me, lad, but without eyes. I wonder ! I do wonder 
if—hey, Margit Millgate ! but I’ve a mind to make you connily lift up 
the lap of his eye. If he were in life, you'd think nought of it. Just to 
gee. ybe there’d be & sign inside there? And may be not. Not, 
No. It’s of no use. Rest, lad, rest. I won't trouble thee more. Come 
you down to the cot again, more-nor-ever strange missie,’ said Margit, 
descending. ‘I was mistaken, as far as I can tell. The feeling was 
wrong—but one never knows for sure. Come you down, babs, from my 
Nosh’s heaven, to my own earth again, and let me get on. Hullo! 
there’s Ark, drumming like a somebody-come-to-life-again thumping 
on a coffin-lid. Aye, aye, one never knows; one hears o’ such things. 
But I suppose I must finish food-making ? Whether for Noah living or 
Nosh dead, there’d be a feast.’ ”’ 


As for the Scarlet Foot, it is a birthmark, and in some way 
mystically connected with the foundling Meg’s emotional ex- 
periences, which are many and intricate. She tries in vain to get 
rid of it by an exercise of faith at St. Winifred’s Well, and finds 
her happiness only when it is cut off by the fall of timber in a pit- 
shaft. Pit accidents serve Mr. Tirebuck as a deus ex machina, 
There are two, which between them sweep off two of Meg’s per- 
sistent lovers and leave her barely saved in the arms of a third. 
The book is not without a certain quaint originality and some 
clever turns of thought, but considering what Mr. Tirebuck has 
done, we can only regard it on the whole as a somewhat eccentric 
and unsatisfactory experiment. 


Aue, 6, 1898.) 
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THE SOCIETY OF DILETTANTI. 


Apropos of the History of the Society of Dilettant:, which has been 
compiled by Mr. Lionel Cust, and edited by Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
the current Edinburgh Review contains a most interesting article on 
“The Dining Societies of London.” Concerning that famous 
Society we read : 

“Horace Walpole, in one of his letters to Mann, says of the 
Dilettanti that the nominal qualification is having been in Italy, 
and the real one being drunk ; and it must be confessed that the 
original meetings of the Society were characterised by a great deal 
of filarity. Some traces of its hilarious habits may perhaps be 

athered from some of the customs which are still followed by the 
Boaiety. For example, when a ballot takes place for a nev member, 
it is ordered that the chairman of the evening, preceded by the 
arch-master of the ceremonies, walk round the table, followed by all 
the members present, and that each, on com leting the entire 
circuit, place his ballot ball in the box. And it is a reason- 
able conjecture that this rule had its origin in a time when 
it was not easy for gentlemen to walk round dinner-tables after 
dinner. Perhaps, too, this was specially the case in a Society 
which formally ordered, in 1778, that every member who shall 

roduce on the table a dish of tea or coffee do pay to the general 

d one guinea for every such drink. 

Whether, however, 
thinking that drunkenness was the real qualification for member- 
ship, there can be no doubt that foreign travel and travel in Italy 
were held to be essential. The original regulation was this: ‘No 
person can be proposed to be admitted of this Society but by a 
member who has been personally acquainted with him or her in 
Italy ’ (ladies were, therefore, apparently eligible), ‘and at their 
request.’ But in 1748 this rule was enlarged by a resolution 
‘That it is the opinion of the Society that Avignon is in Italy, and 
that no other town in France is in Italy.’ This remarkable 
resolution, which proved the Society stronger than congresses and 
cartographers, remained in force till 1757, when all persons who 
could prove that they had been ever out of the King’s dominions 
were declared eligible for the Society. Finally, in 1764, an amended 
version of the original rule was adopted, and it was resolved ‘ That 
no person can be proposed to be admitted of this Society who cannot 
bring sufficient proof of his having been in Italy, or upon some 
other classic ground out of the King’s dominions, and at his own 

uest. 

@ believe that this rule is still in force, but in these days of 
travel it has naturally lost its RTA as it would probably be 
difficult to find anyone otherwise eligible who had not been upon 
some classic ground out of the Queen’s dominions. As soon as 
dinner, in the ordinary sense of the term, is finished, the business 
or fun of the evening commences. accordance with the resolu- 
tion passed in 1741, the president puts on ‘his Roman dreas,’ 
which was at the same time ordered to be of scarlet, and takes his 
seat at the head of the table, exchanging his previous chair for a 
rather uncomfortable ‘sella curulis,’ which was provided in 1739 
for the use and dignity of the office. At the same time the 
er peg provided with a seat at the president’s left, arrays him- 
’ self in the costume which is preserved in Sir F. Leighton’s picture 
of Sir Edward Ryan; for, in these degenerate days, he no 
longer wears the dress of ‘Machiavelli, the celebrated Floren- 
tine secretary,’ which was prescribed for him in the eighteenth 
century. If there are any new members to introduce, the 
arch-master of the ceremonies is also arrayed in the dress peculiar 
to his order. The Society, with a discretion which seems a little 
unnecessary, has refrained from giving any account of the cere- 
monial on the introduction of new members. If rumour may be 
trusted the new member, preceded by the arch-master of the cere- 
monies, and supported by his Ve pd and seconder, is led to the 
foot of the table, amidst profound silence, and required to make 
the lowest of obeisances to the chair. He is then brought up to 
the president, congratulated on the distinguished honour which his 
admission to the Society has conferred on him, and his health is 
drunk in bumpers by the members present. 

The health of the newly elected member is only one of the toasta 
drunk by the Society at each of its meetings. Besides the usual 
loyal toasts, the other are: ‘Esto p Esto perpetua,’ 
‘Boria ludo,’ ‘Absent members,’ ‘Viva la virtu,’ and ‘Grecian 


taste and Roman spirit.’ These toasts are given by the president 


orace Walpole was or was not right in | Pp’ 


without remark. But there is a tradition that Lord Leighton on 

one occasion, when the late Sir Charles Newton was present, trans- 

gressed the rule by giving ‘Grecian taste and Roman spirit,’ and 

aaa ‘I should like to combine the two, and say Sir Charles 
ewton.’ 

In the course of its long career the Society has had a singular 
financial history. Its income was originally derived from subscrip- 
tions, face money, and fines. We believe that to this day anyone 
venturing to speak of the Society as a club is liable to be fined. In 
the beginning of 1744, however, the Society passed a resolution, 
which is still read at each of its dinners : 


‘That after the 1st of March, 1744, every member who has any 
increase of income, either by inheritance, le . iage, or preferment, 
do pay half of one per cent. of the first year of the additional income to 
the general fund; but that every member, upon payment of £10, shall 
be released from such obligation.’ - 


Very many men—some of great distinction in history—have con- 
tributed to the Society’s funds under the terms of this resolution. 
But even with this assistance the Society probably would have only 
been able to pay its way. In the middle of the let century, how- 
ever, it was induced to purchase several tickets in the various 
lotteries for building Westminster Bridge, and it seems—though 
the account in its History is far from clear—to have won several 
rizes in these lotteries. Its consequently increasing wealth induced 
it to ie pri pas the erection of special premises for its meetings, 
and a plot of ground was purchased for the purpose on the north 
side of Cavendish-square. The idea of bullding was after many 
years abandoned, but the ground acquired for the se was sold 
at a considerable profit, and the Society found itself with £3,000 or 
£4,000 in its et. 

This wealth enabled the Society to embark on a course which 
forms its chief claim to recognition from the general public. 
It devoted its means to exploring, measuring, recovering, and 
illustrating the great works of ancient art, and its members 
liberally added their own contributions to the general fund 
for the purpose. There can be no doubt that the Society in 
this way performed a very great service to the cause of 
art. We are not going to dwell upon this service here, since we 
discussed it fully forty years ago in an article to which we have 
already referred. So remarkable, however, was it that a German 
author, Prof. Kruse, in writing on the antiquities of Greece, 
divides the information which the world has gained upon the 
subject into rake sds de the et that in _ Greece tells her 
own. sto: ugh her poets, historians, an hers ; the 
second, ‘that of the Rowan dominion ; the think that of the 
Byzantine Empire; the fourth, extending from the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the foundation of the Society of Dilettanti; and the 
fifth, from this period to the present time. He adds: 


‘With the foundation of the Society of Dilettanti begins a new 
period of the discovery of Greece, in which the greatest geographical 
and topographical accuracy was combined with the most accurate 
measurements of the ancient buildings. All the celebrated Englishmen 
to whom we are strictly indebted for the more intimate ezpehp ty of 
Greece were members of this Society, and some were completely fitted 
out for their travels by the Society itself.’ ” 


THE NEW PRINTING. 


Tos Mantie or Mornzis. 


Tue mantle of Morris (says Mr. Albert Louis Cotton in an in- 
teresting article in the new Contemporary) has fallen upon many 
shoulders. Among his successes, that of influencing the work of 
others in everything he undertook was not the least conspicuous. 
The Vale Press of 


Messrs. Hacon & Ricketts 


especially has carried on his typographical traditions. Marred as 
its efforts are by needless aficeaen and excess, it necessarily 
demands a word of honourable mention. 

Inspired by Morris though it obviously is, the Vale Press is in 
no sense merely imitative, and holds, perhaps, the chief place 
among the semi-private printing firms which are at present in 
existence. It was in the spring of 1896 that the first of the books 


i 
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rinted in Mr. Ricketts’s type br artty The Early Poems of John 
Vrilton, with a frontispiece, er, and initial letters. In this, as 
in following publications, the decorations and woodcuts were 
designed and engraved throughout by Mr. Ricketts, in addition to 
the type. A harmony of effect is thus obtained which stamps the 
volumes with distinction. ... 

Mr. Ricketts, on the other hand, has abandoned the old tradition, 
and has conceived his forms as cut in metal, just as a wood-engraver 
or a designer of stained-glass, in making his drawing, conceives it 
as in the material for which it is intended. His type, perhaps, 
resembles rather that of Spira than that of Jenson. There is a 
hardness about it which contrasts unfavourably with the superior 
delicacy developed by Morris from his study of handwriting. Nor 
are the minor festutee always in good taste. The interrogation- 
mark, the contraction for “and,” the ph-signs, in particular, 
possess an eccentricity of form which at every turn annoys the 
reader. In his constant striving after modernity Mr. Ricketts, 
indeed, occasionally outsteps the bounds of art. Even in his 
disposition of the printed page there are not infrequent lapses into 
affectations of this nature. The Vale edition of The Passtonate 
Pilgrim, to select one instance among many, opens with a leaf 

rinted entirely in capitals, after the manner of the Kelmscott 
books: the single word “young,” however, figures among its 
brethren in lower-case letters, owing to considerations of spacing, 
which might easily have been avoided. The eye, looking at the 
page, is at once arrested by this spas ah and unnecessary 
emphasis imparted to an unimportant word. In the opening page 
of Poems of Blake, a similar blemish is to be found of a more 

laring character, the first line running thus: ‘THE DAUGHTERS 

¥F THE SERAPHIM led ROUND THEIR SUNNY FLOCKS.” 
It is not altogether obvious why the word “led” should not have 
been printed in higher-case letters with the others. 

These details, insignificant when taken singly, but, massed 
together, of considerable importance, prevent Mr. Ricketts’s efforts 
from taking the place in artistic typography which would otherwise 
be due to them. It is in his borders and decorations that he really 
reveals his true claim to be considered the first among Morris’s 
successors. There is nothing new in the best of the Kelmscott 
borders; like the types, they are modelled on old patterns, and in 
themselves are purely conventional in treatment. Mr. Ricketts 
has opened up a fresh path in this direction, and gives his 
originality the fullest play. ‘‘ His borders exhibit an extraordinary 
oki in the adaptation of foliage and flower; instead of forcing 
living growths into dully conventional forms, to fit certain spaces, 
the delicate curves of stalk and petal are kept as sensitively as the 
most naturalistic treatment might keep them, yet all in a harmonious 
decorative style.” Such is the opinion of a critic of the Vale 
productions. ... 

The name of the 


Rev. C. H. Danie, 


of Worcester College, Oxford, is not less worthy of a record. Mr. 
Daniel’s efforts have been appreciated by the select minority for 
many years, the foundation of his private printing press having 
been long anterior to the opening of the works at Hammersmith. 
But the limited issue of his books, and their restricted circulation, 
have prevented him from exercising any generally perceptive 
influence upon bookmaking. Nevertheless, the soundness of his 
judgment, despite the limited means at his disposal, renders him a 
formidable competitor. His volumes are distinguished by their 
dainty simplicity and elegance, without suspicion of weakness. His 
edition (limited to 100 copies) of Mr. Bridge’s Growth of Love, 
printed in Fell’s old English type, is, in particular, a treasurable 
possession. Or, again, the little volume of anonymous poems, 
entitled Fancy’s Following, issued in 1896, at once arrests attention 
by its beauty. In character and appearance it bears no relation to 
the Vale or Kelmscott books: the paper is of a faint rose-yellowish 
tinge, eminently restful to the eye; the type, though thin and dis- 
figured by the long shape of the letter “ss,” is clear and sharply 
defined, with a certain quaintness of its own; the margins and the 
spacing are properly proportioned ; there are no decorations beyond 
an unassuming border on the title-page and a tail-piece here and 
there. While guided by the correct principles of typographical 
art, Mr. Daniel works on independent methods; the result may 
best be summed up in the as ean grace and daintiness, un- 
marred by lack of strength. He stands, probably, an easy first 


among the purely private printers of the day; long study, aided by 
an artist’s perception, has given an impress to his books which is 
individual and unique. m the very nature of the case, un- 
fortunately, his achievements can never uae to win for themselves 
any widespread appreciation or acknowledgment. 


Mr. Setwyn Imace, 


again, although not strictly pearing @ printer, has earned the 
commendation of every bibliophile by his attempts at improvement 
in bookmaking. It will be remembered that the Kelmscott edition 
of Atalanta in Calydon was more especially marked by the two 
pages of Greek type at its beginning. This type was borrowed by 

orris for the occasion, having been designed by Mr. Image for 
the new issue of the Phedo, published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1894. 
To those accustomed to the debased Greek characters in saree 
use, Mr. Image’s fount may seem at first bewildering. But, wi 
increasing acquaintance, its surpeeeng merit cannot fail to be 
perceived. Like Morris, Mr. age, we are told, has made a 
thorough study of handwriting, and his type is a creation worthy of 
the finest models. His artistic instinct, indeed, is rarely at fault, 
whether he is designing type, initial letters, or a title-page. Mr. 
Andrew Lang’s translation of Zhe Miracles of Madame Saint Katherine 
of Frerbois, published in 1897 by Messrs. Way & Williams, of 

hicago, illustrates his fitness in these last respects. The lettering 
of the title-page, the initials, and the head-pieces are singularly 
harmonious and delicate, besides being conceived in a quite original 
manner. Were it not for the ype, which is American, the volume 
would be an exceptionally beautiful specimen of press-work. 

To particularise all those artistic spirits who have of late turned 
their attention to the printed book would be, at best, but an invidious 
task. The latest development, however, may be lightly touched on 
by way of fit conclusion. "When one considers the present demand 
for black and white in art, it may seem like temerity to own to a 
love for colour; but when we remember that in nature everything 
possesses colour, it may not, after all, appear unfitting that what 
we look at in our books should hold the mirror up to nature. The 
books of the first printers were frequently painted by the hand of 
the illuminator in the manner of the MS.—a practice which circum- 
stances quickly drove to be abandoned. Colour printing is rarely 
satisfactory, and modern books have learned to be content with 
black and white. Morris, it is true, printed two of the volumes of 
his press in red and black and blue with unequivocal success, but 
he presumably did not care to reintroduce hand-painted borders 
and initial letters. In 


Miss Guiorra Carpew, 


a young art student, a colourist has recently appeared who ia 
capable of doing charming work in this direction. Years ago 
Mr. Ruskin taught that ‘‘we ought to love colour and to think 
nothing quite beautiful or perfect without it.” Miss Cardew’s 
efforts form one more attempt to revert to individualistic 
handwork as opposed to the mechanical methods of a time in which 
sixpenny magazines, crowded with process blocks, furnish the mental 
pabulum of millions. It is difficult to realise the effect of, say, one 
of the Vale books, with its initials and borders embellished with | 
delicate tints, after the fashion of the ancient miniaturists. Among 
Miss Cardew’s triumphs must especially be noted Mr. F. 8. Ellis’s 
History of Reynard the Fox, a metrical version of the old English 
translation, with its fifty. woodcut engravings after Mr. Walter 
Crane. These last, when decorated in gold and colours, in the 
mediseval style, almost place the volume on a level with the 
illuminated MSS. which were the glory of the monks of old. 

To rival these with our nineteenth-century printed books is 
hardly possible, perhaps. But that a great revival in the art of 
typography and book decoration is not too much to hope for is 
apparent from the tendency to-day. Thirty years ago the pro- 
ductions of Messrs. Dent would hardly have been practicable; as it 
is, we barely notice, in our new familiarity, the revolution in book- 
making which is being enacted in our midst. Beautiful books may 
not be common, even now; at least it has been proved that they 
are possible. Not, let it be remembered, that Morris would: have 
applied his rules to text-books or to ordinary works, or books of 
reference. The artist-printer is concerned only with producing 
works of art or literature in which everything is subservient to the 
perfect whole. ‘L’art est-il utile?’’ wrote the poet Baudelaire. 
“Qui. Pourquoi? Parce qu’il est l’art.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A LONG article on artistic printing will 
be found in our Supplement; mean 
while the authorities of the Guild of 
Handicraft have poe from the trustees 
of the late Mr. William Morris the plant 
and presses of the Kelmscott Press, and 
have made arrangements with different 
members of Mr. Morris’s staff for permanent 
employment at Eesex House with a view to 
their ultimate election into the Guild. It is 
the hope of the Guild by this means to 
continue in some measure the tradition of 
gost printing and fine workmanship which 
illiam Morris revived. 


Tue Kelmscott Press blocks being depo- 
sited at the British Museum, and the types 
not for sale, the books to be issued from 
the Essex House Press will be in a new 
ype to be designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. 

this type will not be ready for some 
months, one of the best of the eighteenth 
century Caslon founts has been purchased, 
and in this the first two or fires books will 
be luced. Of these the first issue will 
be Mr. Ashbeo’s translation of the Treatises 
of Benvenuto Cellini on Metal Work and 
Sculpture, which is now nearly completed. 
This book has never before been translated 
into English. 


In their pro; e of future work the 
Guild of Hantcratt. announce editions of 
The Pilgrim's Progress, Hoby’s translation of 
Castiglione’s Courtver, Froissart’s Chromicles, 
Burns’ Poems, and other volumes. Burns 
sounds an odd choice. 


A WRITER in the Glasgow Evening Nows 
has been giving his readers some interesting 
particulars of the lite taste of the 
islanders of the Hebrides. Dr. Johnson’s 
time they preferred illiteracy, but to-day 
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they are all for “popular” reading, which 


is, we suppose, the next thing to it. The 


the contents of Miss 
“You can get,’”’ he 


writer describes 
MacTavish’s shop. 
says, ‘all the sixp 
MacTavish’s; that is, if you order them 
beforehand. She never sells the shilling 
azines ; she never heard, I fear, of the 
-crown monthlies. One day when I 
visited her ‘ emporium,’ as her humble little 
shop is diloquently called, there was a 
pile of the Strand Magazine on the counter, 
newly come by the ‘‘Claymore” or the ‘“‘Clans- 
man.” They disappeared like snowflakes, 
the most vinlikely-looking men and women 
came in and helped themselves to them, 
going out with thaie noses glued to the 
pages. Pearson’s and The Windsor, I learn, 


are second and third favourites. There is 


no question of discount in these parte— 
sixpence nett is the price of every sixpenny 


less. 


and the works of Miss Fiona Macleod. 


Mr. Wiii14amM Bracr’s new romance, Wild 
Eileen, ia announced by Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Oo. for the first of September. 


Ports from Mr. Gelett Burgess’s inter- 
view with Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson in 
the Bookman : 

Mr. Sidney Colvin, Mr. Henley, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, and Mr. Henry James have 
been very kind to the Samoan pilgrims. 

The Samoan pilgrims have not yet seen 
another old friend, Mr. William Archer. 

Mrs. Strong likes Weir of Hermiston best. 

Mrs. Stevenson thinks the St. Gaudens 
medallion the best portrait. 

‘*Providence and the Guitar” was a true 
story, and R. L. 8. sent the money for it to 
the musician-hero. 

The whole family is glad that the Book- 
man did not give their portraits. 

They also deprecate accounts of R. L. 8. 
by “ outsiders.’ 

Mrs. Stevenson is giving the Davos Platz 
wood blocks to the Boston Public Library. 


The Osbourne baby is being taught to} head 


say ‘‘ Cuba Libre.” 


Blackwood’s has some letters from that 
maost sensible of writers, Robert Southey, to 
his friend Thomas May, which Mr. E. Baumer 
Williams has edited. The world has seen 
no harder worker in his own domain than 
Southey, and in this correspondence, which 
is serious enough in character, we are taken 
by that indefatigable craftaman a little 


enny magazines in Miss 


magazine, and no one thinks of offering 
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behind the scenes. Here are a fow scraps 
chosen here and there. In 1800 he wrote: 
“You remember the old doggerel that 
‘learning is better than house or land.’ 
Tis a lying proverb! A good lifehold 
estate is worth all the fame of the world in 
perpetuity, and a comfortable house rather 
more desirable than a monument in West- 
minster Abbey.” 


Agar, in 1800, we find this interesting 
confession : . 


‘There are three classes of e in whose 
society I find pleasure—those in whom I meet 
with similarity of opinion; those who, from a 
similarity of feeling, tolerate differences of 
opinion ; and those to whom long acquaintance 
has attached me, who neither think nor feel 
with me, but who have the same recollections, 
and can talk of other times and other scenes. 
Accustomed to seclusion, or to the company of 
those we cree me, and to iri I Ka ne out 
every thought as it rises, without the danger 
of being judged by a sulitary expression, I am 
uncomfortable among strangers. A man loses 
many privileges when he is known to the world 
Go where I will, my name has gone before me, 
and strangers either receive me with «x - 
tions that I cannot gratify, or with evil pre- 
possessions that I cannot remove. It is only in 
a stage-coach that I am on an equal footin 
with my companions, and it is there that I t. 
the most, and leave them in the best humour 
with me.” 


Anp in a letter of 1807 is another 
ersonal fact of note: ‘It is my nature to 
lo two things at a time better thanone. Or 

rather it is my belief that time is saved by 
doing it; because a train of thoughts may be 
ready for one when it would be n to 
wait for them before the other could proceed. 
I am therefore planning another heroic poem, 
to be begun rthwith, and prosecuted on 
these mornings when I am not ready with 
the immediate matter for Kehama.” 


Ture has just been hung in the Scottish 
National ery, Edinburgh, a fine study 
by A. Geddes, A.R.A., of the head of Sir 

alter Scott. It was done by Geddes for 
his historical picture, ‘‘The Finding of the 
Regalia,” the only relic of which is a pencil 
drawing in the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, the picture itself having been 
destroyed. At the time the study was 
executed Scott was probably about forty- 
seven or forty-eight years of age. Geddes, 
who died in 1844, in a letter dated the 
previous year, says in reference to the 
work: ‘I fear I cannot name to a certainty 
the year I painted the study of Sir Walter's 
head. It was done at the same time as the 
heads of - deine ic corcemeanenC al ~ he 
inserted in the icture I painted of the 
finding of the Regalia of Scotland.” The 
is an excellent example of the strong 
virile art of Geddes. It, and a portrait of 
Sir David Wilkie, supposed to by the 
artist hi , were the property of the late 
Mr. Robert Rankine, Liverpool, who had 
expressed his intention of prosenting them 
to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
but died without carrying his purpose into 
effect. His brother, however, purchased 
the two pictures and has presented them to 
the Portrait Gallery. The Scott head is se 
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admirable as a work of art that it has been 
lent to the Scottish National Gallery for a 
time. 


as an independent magazine and review, on 
the first and fifteenth of each month. Then 
it became the property of Messrs. H. 8. 
Stone & Co., sae in January, 1897, began a 
new career as a quarto. Since then another 
change has introduced illustrations. Mr. 
H. 8. Stone, who has had a hand in the 
editing from the beginning, has been helped 
by Mr. Kimball, by Mr. Bliss Carman, and 
by Mr. Harrison Garfield Rhodes. The 
Chap Book has always been interesting, 
right-minded, and courageous. We wish it 
well in its new career. 


An occasional correspondent writes from 
Melbourne : 

‘‘Melbourne seems hardly the place where 
a revival of the Greek drama might be 
expected ; but on June 22 the “ Alcestis of 
Euripides” was given in the Melbourne 
Town Hall with great éclat by the students 
of Trinity College in the Melbourne Uni- 
versity. The men of this college have dis- 
tinguished themselves in past years by the 
acting of the comedies of Plautus; but the 
representation of a Greek tragedy in a 
manner which should be acceptable to a 
large audience was a harder matter. Music 
was summoned in aid, and rendered striking 
help. Prof. Marshall Hall, of the University 
Conservatorium, composed the music for the 
chorus, and one solo for Alcestis. In the 
Melbourne University women are admitted 
on equal terms with men, and in the Con- 
servatorium they form the majority. The 
best acting in the play was that of the two 
students representing Alcestis and Thera- 
paina. First honours fell to the ladies, but 
the men were good.” 


In its Summer Number the now Idler is 
at last itself. The poster designed by Mr. 
Forrest has been adapted for a cover to the 
magazine, and the new page is spacious and 
Met clearly printed. ong the contents 
is the beginning of a story by Mr. Anstey, 
whose name is too rarely seen in these days. 


From a paper in the Jdler on Thomas 
Atkins’s opinions of Mr. Kipling, by Captain 
Philip Trevor, we make an extract. Tommy,| Tux dramatisation of Rupert of Hentsau 
whose real name was Rudd, was discovered |is already arranged for. Among other 
to be the possessor of Soldier Tales. He | successful novels which are to be seen in 


admired the book to a point of blasphemy, | a stage version is Mrs. Voynich’s story, The 
but he had doubts here and there. Thus: Gadf. a 7 


- “© But there’s just one or two bits that I 
don’t get at no’ow.’ He turned over the pages | Tue late Mr. Richard Dowling practised 
with more than common success two very 


slowly till he came to a place where the margin 
of the letterpress was heavily scored with the | different forms of literary art. He wrote 
excellent and exciting stories of sensation- 


blacklead N arasina es a over his hones 

and saw that he up about “wa fi 

through that infinitely pathetic story, ‘ The alism and mystery, and his Indolent Essays 

Drums of the Fore and Aft.’ He read from the | contain good thoughts and good expression. 
He did a vast deal of other writing, but 
these two walks embrace, we think, his best 


page in front of him with the emotionless 
stolidity of a drill sergeant: ‘ ‘‘ And gave orders 
work. Mr. Dowling, who was of Irish birth, 
died in his fifty-third year. 


THE success of Captain Mahan’s Life of 
Nelson having caused inquiry for a Lsfe of 
Wellington as a companion volume, Messrs. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. have arranged 
with the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
M.P., to write a new life, somewhat on the 
lines of Captain Mahan’s work, and more 
complete both as regards matter and illustra- 
tion than any previous biography of the Iron 
Duke. Sir Herbert Maxwell has received 
most kindly promises of assistance from the 
present Duke and others, and will be glad 
to obtain, through the publishers, written 
particulars of unpublished or little known 
records likely to be of use in the preparation 
of the Life. In addition to other illustra- 
tions, battle plans, &c., there will be full- 
page photogravure portraits of the Duke 
and distinguished soldiers who fought with 
him, or against him, including Napoleon, 
Soult, Ney, and Bliicher. 


that the bandmaster should keep the drums in 
better discipline.’ Wot’s the bandmaster got 
to do with the drums, sir?’ he asked querulously. 
Ihad come to ask questions, not to answer them 
—to hear, not to speak—so I replied, a bit 
testily perhaps, ‘Oh, I suppose that——’ But 
he didn’t wait. 


As a postscript to last week’s article on 
‘‘Corydon’s Book-Case,” we might quote 
the following remarks by Mr. W. P. James 
Miecsrh ere again, a “Tf a of you hes in the St. James's Gazette: ‘‘There are 
risa la erniict so much asa scratch on i 
ae two ugly little faces, I'll tell the drum- erred i aeons Na ae 
major to take the skin off your backs.” Now I tours, would fe in’ hig na sack ‘Tristram 
wants to know, was that Jakin and that there Sha : {ee 
Lew io the “band” or the “ drams” P? ndy and Heine’s Songs. But the people 
‘Why, really I’ve never——’ who ask advice about reading are no Steven- 
He travelled on again, without waiting for an | sons. Hazlitt, whose own essays Stevenson 
answer, till he was pulled up by another danger | recommended for holiday reading, said that 
i for himself, when he went into the country, 
he loved to vegetate like the country. He 
wanted to see his vague notions float like 
the down of the thistle before the breeze ; 
and for books he preferred to take the 
chance literature of the country inn, and to 
trust to books that took their character from 
the time and place. Dr. Johnson’s advice 
about reading was to read what you liked, 
and this is certainly the soundest advice for 
holiday reading. a man does not know 
what he likes, he had best leave reading 
alone; for him advice is useless. There is 
always the latest novel and the Badminton 
Library—the one wholly admirable, the 
other not to be despised. One piece of 
advice, however, may certainly be risked. 
Don’t take good books of your own about 
with you on yourtravels. You will certainly 
spoil the books, you will very probably be 
surcharged for luggage, and most likely you 
will not read a line of them.” 


signal. 

‘‘ Jakin and Lew were attached to the band as 
supernumeraries, though they would much have 
preferred being company huglers.”’ 

‘ Looks as if they ’ad bin in the drums afore, 
don’t it ?? 

‘Well, perhaps if——’ 

‘ Arfa mo’. Why was the Gurkhas pouring 

over the ’ights at the double to the invitation of 
the regimental quickstep ?’” 
The end of the matter is this: “Then I'll 
just tell you what it is, sir. This ’ere 
Kiplin’ ’as just been coddin’ you—it’s a 
fair kid. You've been codded by a civilian, 
sir, and, wus still, the feller’s codded me 
too. 


Wrrs the volume just ready Mr. Nimmo 
brings to a close his excellent aga 
edition of the Spectator under Mr. G. A. 
Aitken’s editorship. Only one thousand 
copies of tho edition have been printed, and 
the type is now distributed. . Nimmo 
has concluded also in the same week his 
sixteen-volume edition of the Lives of the 
Saints, written by Mr. Baring-Gould. 


Tue Art Union of London is issuing, as 
its Presentation Plate for the year 1898-9, 
an etching, by Mr. C. O. Murray, of Mr. 
Briton Riviere’s painting, ‘(In Manus 
Tuas, Domine.” Those who have seen this 

icture will remember that it represents a 
Christian knight, in armour, nding his 
frightened horse into the entrance of a 
gloomy cavern, while his dogs crouch fear- 
fully behind. Mr. Murray’s etching strikes 
us as very satisfactory work. 


Anoruer change in an American literary 
periodical. A week or so ago we stated 
that the Critic henceforward would appear 
as a monthly. Now it is announced that 
the proprietors of Zhe Dial, of Chicago, 
have acquired The Chap Book, and the two 
papers will be amalgamated in the future. 


Tue history of The Chap Book is brief 
and interesting. It was founded by Mr. 
H. 8S. Stone and Mr. Kimball as a 
circular for the advertisements of books 
published by them. Both gentlemen 
were then undergraduates of Harvard, and 
the first number was published on May 15, 
1894. In October of the same year the 
periodical was moved to Chicago and issued, 


Mr. Rimer Hacearp is making a i 
ture in writing. In his forthcoming work he 
will adhere to fact, to Norfolk, and to the 
present day. The book will be called The 
Farmer's Year, and will embody the novelist’s 
experiences as an agricul: ist. 


Messrs. Warp, Lock & Co. continue to 
pour their excellent shilling Guide Books on 
ourtable. We now acknowledge The High- 
lands and Islands, Penzance &c., Scarborough, 
Belgium and Holland, and Bournemouth and 
the New Forest. 


Aocorptne to the Bookman, in one French 
library in London ten thousand copies of 
Cyrano ds Bergerac have been sold. 
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OLD AND NEW ESSAYISTS. 


Ir is a truism to say that essay-writing as 
an art is dying out; yet as a means of pro- 
pagating opinion it is as popular as ever it 
was. © political essay, if we include all 
that class of writing which goes under the 
name of leader, is still in request. One of 
the younger journals has, it is true, success- 
fully tried the experiment of dispensing with 
it, but the other morning and evening papers 
give no sign of intending to follow the 
example. Unfortunately, the work done for 
political journals affords no training of the 
right sort for the literary essayist. The 
leader-writer has every inducement to neglect 
the graces which we admire in an Addison 
or a Steele. To take up a clear, decided 
position, to be emphatic to the point of 
violence, to dispense with suggestive and 
delicate charm, are essentials to his success. 
His business is not to cater for cultivated 
taste, but to manufacture or propagate 
opinion. Moreover, he is compelled to work 
in a hurry, and he very well knows that he 
will be read in a hurry. It is, we fancy, a 
popu superstition that he lacks conscience. 

he journalist naturally takes the side 
favoured by his own convictions, and fights 
for it with at least as much honesty as the 
average Member of Parliament who gives 
a steady support to his leaders. But the 
habits of mind engendered are fatal to 
the mental freedom, the ‘‘ viewishness,”’ the 
observation of whim and oddity, the 
humour, the moods, and the melancholy 
which constitute the charm of those who 
write from no other cause than their own 
inclination. Yet the political writers shape 
ublic taste. Those who read many leaders 
ose the habit of looking for fine shades of 
expression, they have not patience with the 
ol ae essayist. d so it would 
appear that true essay-writing is falling 
ae desuetude. The Talent that went to 
produce it is engulfed in that tomb of 
genius— the modern novel. 

Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that some of 
the keenest intellects of our day hold that 
neglect of the essay is but a passing fashion. 
They contend that sooner or later people 
will have a surfeit of gossip, biography, and 
novels, and will turn with relish to a more 
tranquil kind of reading. As an example 
we might instance M. Maeterlinck. r 
obtaining the success, to put it in its lowest 
terms, of a very wide fame for his plays— 
perhaps dramatic poems were the better 
titlh—he has deliberately, though tempor- 
arily only, forsaken stage work to attempt 
the essay. Yet it will be noticed that even 
he does not venture upon the experiment of 
writing “delightful articles upon nothing,” 
in the manner of which les Lamb 
was a sae cen nae con- 
trary, he is incli toward “the large 
leading article,” only it is glorified as well 
as ified. In other words, he has chosen 
the of teaching or prophetic essayist. 
Emerson was his more direct model, 
but in his own way he is playing the same 
part that Ruskin and Carlyle played: he is 
using the essay not as a form of art, but as 
a means of propagating opinion. Probably 
he would object that this is an inadequate 
and too positive description of his self- 
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imposed mission. Yet, after all, the some- 
what obscure transcendentalism which he 
endeavours to inculcate is as much a matter 
of opinion as a view of Home Rule or a 
belief in anti-vaccination. Further, it is 
doubtful if his conclusions are of much 
importance, except in so far as they have 
been the thread upon which his fancies are 
strung. For the charm exercised by M. 
Maeterlinck is not due to what we generally 
call greatness of mind. You do not find in 
his work any wealth of invention, or dee 
and clear insight into life. Never was title 
more absurdly bestowed than that of the 
pelgien Shakespeare. We do not say this 
to belittle him, but to show that it is his 
own individuality that is so attractive. Often 
it is oped purely and simply by the 
sound of the language—change the words 
into English and, though the meaning seems 
to be kept, the effect is gone. There is in 
the cadence a something wistful and mystic: 
melancholy, yet touched with a grace that 
belongs to the man. And because this isa 
personal gift it is better for M. Maeterlinck 
to speak with one voice than with twenty—to 
address us in monologue and not in drama. 
That is certainly a distinction of the great 
essayists. Let us read Zita, and Charles 
Lamb appears to be sitting in the chair 
5d ented read the Letter to a Friend, and we 
feel as if the dreamy yet observant eyes of 
Sir Thomas Browne were watching ; turn to 
one of the initial chapters of Zom Jones, and 
a get to feel the sliarhotse of the author, 
is learning, his genial irony, his perfect 
appreciation of life. So it is wi rlinck. 
ad he lived in the time of his favourite 
Sir Thomas Browne, we can well imagine 
how he would have shared alike in the 
beliefs and superstitions of the great Norfolk 
physician ; and if this mediseval intellect 
ad been re-born in the nineteenth cen 
a study of M. Maeterlinck may at least 
suggest an idea of the possible result. Over 
the mind of both flew thoughts “like great 
white birds”; and, when M. Maeterlinck’s 
next book is published, it will “prebably be 
found that he has gained in the power of 
expression from a study of the older master. 
Again, by confining himself to one theme, 
instead of as before presenting us with a 
dozen slightly connected essays, he gives 
himself a better opportunity; and the 
pion a he has chosen, Destiny, is one to 
evoke all those great sentiments that dignify 
his plays—compassion and awe and wonder. 
But M. Maeterlinck is drawing us away 
from the main subject, and, interesting as 
he is in himself, he is scarcely of that type 
of essayist we are in search of. The 
and greatest of the order was Montaigne, 
after whom we may place the Spectator 
up of writers and the contributors to the 
¢/er and similar sheets. Following them 
came Dr. Johnson, who all unwittingly led 
his followers astray, no one daring to break 
his fetters till the time of Charles Lamb. 
The eanlataled Review and the Quarterly 
were very able journals in their youth, but 
they did little towards the improvement of 
style. It was, indeed, most unlucky that 
they came to be looked upon as models, 
oa ae so mannered as Lord 
80a had the most influential place 
eir contributors. 


among 
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The tradition was not broken till the 
advent of writers who are either living still 
or dead only recently. Mr. Andrew Lang 
and the late R. L. Stevenson did more than 
anybody else to throw garishness into dis- 
repute and implant a regard for the genuine 
merits of style. To a very large degree 
Mr. Lang has the personal charm that is a 
first essential of the essayist, and it is a 
quality entirely his own, resting on a sub- 
colour of profound melancholy which is 
never quite out of sight even amid the 
sparkle and play in which he delights. But 
he has listened to the sirens that tempt a 
man from his true path. At the bidding of 
journalism he has treated the passing 
theme, the topic of the hour, so frequently 
that much of his best is linked to ephemeral 
subjects that were half-way to oblivion 
before the pass ink was dry. And if you 
take away his fiction, his poetry, his book- 

refaces, how small the residue of best work ! 

e, the second-best is not to be under- 
valued. His translation of the Odyssey, his 
Custom, Ritual, and Myth are books to be 
roud of, yet the real essence of Lang is to 
found only in his casual essays, and one 
can only wish there had been more of them. 
Mr. Stevenson, too, was tempted away from 
essay-writing by fiction, and it is doubtful if 
he gained thereby in fame, unless it be 
calculated by noses, for he ay have been 
first in the one field whereas he has many 
equals in the other. He is to be praised 
beyond all else for this, that amid all the 
bustle and hurry of modern life he could 
impart to his work every external mark of 
ease and leisure—just as if he had lived in 
those quiet old times when an author gave 
years to the making of a book and his 
friends gave months to the reading of it. 
And then the pick of the essays were done in 
those t early days when the man who 
seemed born for perpetual youth still was 
young and circled by romance. They are 
not so far wrong who esteem this part of 
Stevenson most. ° 

Yet his influence was not altogether for 
good—whose is? He loved to go in fine 
array, and it sat wellon him. There were 
others to whom homespun was natural, and 
they made themselves ridiculous when they 
put on Stevenson’s trappings. The first 
essential of a cenios Fife is a charming 
personality. But to foul of a writer 
who, lacking that requisite, produces a 
colourable imitation by aping its possessor 
would be absurd. If a plain woman uses 
paint and powder to rival the charms 
of a fairer sister, who shall blame her? 


first | Yet with all the rouge and belladonna 


she may use, she will come into no 
effective rivalry with natural and 
beauty. In writing, however, personal 


charm, though it counts for much, is not 
everything—is, indeed, naught, unless ac- 
compani by skill in expression. ‘ Know 
thyself” is the motto a young writer should 


rint above his study door, and engrave on 

is heart. For in This callow days he sees 
no difference between admiration and pos- 
session. To appreciate the pensive rhythm 
of M. Maeterlinck’s prose is no guarantee 
that it can be copied; on the contrary, it 
has been felt by those whose gift it is to 
write the sparkling, many-coloured, slang- 
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besprinkled style of the modern realist, 
aimed at the eye rather than the ear; or, to 
take a strongly-contrasted figure, who does 
not admire that singular compound of frank 
burliness and almost super-refined taste that 
we see in Mr. Henley? Yet to imitate the 
peculiar outcome would be to court artistic 
ruin, unless, indeed, the imitator were a 
re-incarnation of his model. Truisms, you 
object; but how little they are regarded? 
It would be invidious to mention more 
names, but let anyone think of the men who 
attempt essay-wniting, and he will have a 
list of flagrant offenders. Some appear 
unable to-write without getting on as much 
“side” as a cabinet minister rising to make 
a speech; others are constrained, formal, 
and awkward; many affect little gifts and 

es that do not belong to them; not one 
in ten thousand dares to be simple and 
natural. 

But thereby hangs another tale. If all 
writers took to heart this maxim, and each 
resolved to be himself and no other, to 
assume no virtue he does not actually 
possess, to let the real ego paint itself on his 
canvas, what would we have gained? A 
wholesome change, no doubt, but also the 
materials for a new Dunctad stripped bare 
of its clouts and wraps. It is all very well 
to say, Do not try to be Mr. Lang or Mr. 
Stevenson, M. Maeterlinck or Guy de 
Maupassant, Mr. Meredith or Mr. Swin- 
burne; but what if there is no self greatly 
worth being? Simplicity is a high virtue 
in a highly gifted individual, because the 
more charming his personality is the more 
clearly would we see it, the less veil or 
curtain do we desire to hide him. For 
instance, I have no personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Blackmore, and yet I feel sure 
that it would be impossible to know too 
much of him; the charm of a rare personality 
redeems the worst of his books and glorifies 
the best. I am confident that his lightest 
prattle as he smokes beneath his own fruit 
trees must be delightful, But there are 
many more who are very popular and yet do 
not inspire the feeling. Take the author 
of ——, well, the most widely sold book of 
its year, and you know very well you would 
rather see him in his ‘‘get-up” than in his 
ordinary clothes. O sancta simplicstas, not 
always are you Blessed! Be yourself, there- 
fore, is a piece of heroic advice, a counsel of 

erfection for those who consider themselves 

orn with the gifts and outfit to tread the 
path of genius—that thorny and difficult 
way. Itis no maxim for those who are but 
lords of a naked land, and are afraid that 
its poverty will be spied upon. 
evertheless, the revival of the essay, if 
it ever takes place, will be accom lished by 
someone daring to step out of the beaten 
path and to follow this road. But he has 
to be born with the natural gift and tem- 
rament before he is made an essayist. 
We have many writers who defy the con- 
ventional with more or less pleasing results, 
and yet do not succeed in adding to any 
except the most ephemeral of literature. 
There is a ess that is merely brutal, 
and many young writers carry out half of 
the advice of Polonius, ‘‘ Be thou familiar, 
but by no means ”’—what the new journalist 
is. Our essayist, when he comes, muet 
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know how to be familiar without losing 


elegance, colloquial while maintaining 
the sweetness of finished prose, full of 
humour with a sadness of his own and 


a@ merriment of his own, wise with the 
wisdom of the vanished centuries, yet 
young and responsive to the sympathies 
ever renewed of a world whose spangene 
and harvest follow now even as they did in 
the twilight of the He will come 
most probably in the time and manner least 
expected ; but one would not be inclined to 
look for his advent from the ranks of pro- 
fessional writers. They are too feverish 
and eager, too keen to swim with the 
popular current. No, perhaps the next 
great book of essays is being now written 
in some quiet country house, whose owner 
is indifferent to current opinion, though 
alive to current tides of thought. It is from 
one who combines learning with leisure, 
a love of retirement with a knowledge of 
the world, one whose moods incline him as 
often to laughter as to tears that we expect 
the volume to come. For such a man is in 
the position of a spectator. He is not, like 


the active man of letters, himself engaged | 1 


in the fray, but, opeupyins a point of vantage 
outside its dust and clamour, can note its 
strange commingling of gross and beautiful, 
of comedy and earely: of tears and laughter. 


e 


DR. JOHNSON’S PEW. 


Dr. Jonnson’s pew in St. Clement’s Danes 
Church, in the Strand, is no longer a free 
spectacle. You must pay one shilling i 
you would climb to the north gallery, where 
the Doctor’s seat is distinguished by an in- 
scribed brass plate. The new tax is in- 
tended as a means of raising a fund to cover 
the cost of a stained glass window to the 
memory of Dr. Johnson. Whether the 
esteemed Rector of St. Clement’s Danes 
has been happily inspired in taking this 
means to a laudable end is perhaps doubt- 
ful. It can be an auxiliary means at the 
most. Why not make a direct and wide 
appeal to lovers of Boswell’s Z:fe? An 
appeal—surely not direct or wide—has, we 
know, been made. The fund exists in 
embryo, and we gladly publish the fact that 
Lord Glenesk is its treasurer. To Lord 
Glenesk, then, all good Johnsonians should 
send their mites. We say their mites, 
because the total sum required is only £120. 
There can be no quarrel with the Rector’s 
et be a Dr. Johnson window in St. 

ement’s Church seems the fitting thing ; 
it would add another glory to Fleet-street, 
and another honour to literature, and both 
would be genuine. 

How frequent Dr. Johnson’s attendances 
at St. Clement’s Danes were is known to 
every reader of his Prayers and Meditations, 
that amazing, that touching, diary of his 
inmost life. No more interesting and 
typical account of his church- going has 
come down to us than that which he 
himself furnishes for Easter, 1764. This 
year, one remembers, was a good one 
in Johnson’s life: he had been in the 


if daily, and, I think, to 


enjoyment of his pension for about 
twenty months; and in February he had 
returned from a visit, at once pleasant and 
useful, to his friend Bennet Langton, at the 
seat of the Langtons in Lincolnshire. The 
visit was useful to him because during his 
stay in the Fens he was finally convinced 
that he never could have settled down as a 
country parson. Thus he came back with 
a new relish for London and literature. 
Scarcely had he done so than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds popes the formation of the 
Literary Club, the business of which must 
have been pleasant and engrossi Yet at 
Easter Johnson fell into one of his moods 
of searching and wretched self-examination. 
Boswell says that with his pension had come 
an increase of his indolence. And Johnson 
writes: ‘‘Good Friday, April 20, 1764. I 
have made no reformation; I have lived 
totally useless, more sensual in thought and 
more addicted to wine and meat.” Next 
pe he enters in his diary the confession : 
“ My indolence since my last reception of the 
Sacrament [probably on Easter Sunday of 
1763] has sunk into grosser sluggishness. . . . 
purpose to approach the altar again to- 
morrow.” 
On the morrow Johnson wound his wa: 
along that quiet, cobbled Fleet-street whic! 
we can now hardly visualise. As usual he 
was late. 


‘*T went to church, came in at the first of the 
Psalms, and endeavoured to attend the service 
which I went through without perturbation. 
. «. I received soon; the communicants were 
many. At the altar it occurred to me that I 
ought to form some resolutions. I resolved, in 
the ee of God, but without a vow, to 
repel sinful thoughts, to study eight hours 

i go to church every 
Sunday, and read the Scriptures. I gave a 
shilling ; and seeing a poor girl at the Sacra- 
ment in a bedgown, gave her privately a crown, 
though I saw Hart’s hymns in her hand. [Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill has an interesting note on this 


though.] I prayed earnestly for amendment, 
and repeated my prayer at home. Dined with 
Mies W. [Miss Williams, with whom he did not 


regularly dine]. Went to prayers at church ; 
went to Davies’s, spent the evening not 
pleasantly. Avoided wine and tempered a very 
few glasses with sherbet. Came home and 
prayed. 

I saw at the Sacrament a man meanly 
dressed whom I have always seen there at 
Easter.” 


At the next Eastertide, 1765, with pitiful 
re-iteration, Johnson deplores his uncor- 
rected indolence. ‘‘My memory grows con- 
fused, and I know not how the days pass 
over me.” Again, he hies to church, again 
he comes in at the Psalms, and there, near 
him, he sees the ‘‘man meanly dressed ”’ of 
the last and previous years. And we read: 


‘“‘T invited home the man whose pious be- 
haviour I had for several years observed on this 
day, and found him a kind of Methodist, full of 
texts, but ill-instructed. I talked to him 
with temper, and offered him twice wine, 
which he refused. I suffered him to go 
without the dinner which I had pur to 
give him. I thought this day that there was 
something irregular and particular in his look 
and gesture, but having intended to invite him to 
rs ropa a and having a fit opportunity by 
finding him near my own seat after I had 
nisesd. him, I did what I at first designed, and 
am sorry to have been so much disappointed. 
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Let me not be prejudiced hereafter against the 
appearance of piety in mean persons, who, 
with indeterminate notions, and perverse or 
inelegant conversation, perhaps are doing all 
they can.” 


On this same Easter Sunday Johnson says 
he could not well hear the sermon, and 
thereafter he often makes the same note. 
Two years later he writes: ‘“‘ Went through 
the prayers with fixed attention: could not 
hear the sermon.” As time went on he 
would often leave his pew and go near to 
the altar, presumably without coming down 
stairs, that he might hear the sermon or 
some portion of the service, then returning 
to his own seat. To-day, anyone standi 
in Johnzon’s pew can see exactly why an 
how he would approach the altar. The 
pew is situated just where the galle 
widens, by a curve, to a width whi 
brings its eastern end flush with the apse in 
which the communion table stands. en 
Johnson moved to this part of the gallery 
he must have been prominently visible to 
almost the entire congregation as he looked 
down from his perpendicular height into the 
sanctuary. The pulpit, too, it is believed, 
formerly stood on the side of the church 
remote from his pew, instead of, as now, 
immediately under it. 

The Doctor was not often punctual at 
church. Again and again he confesses a 
late arrival. April 22, 1764: “I went to 
church, came in at the first of the Psalms.” 
seca April 7, 1765: ‘I came in at the 
Psalms,” . . . Sept. 23, 1771: “I went to 
church in the morning, but came in to the 
Litany.” ... April 17, 1778: “ Boswell 
came in to go to church; we had tea, but I 
did not eat. Talk lost our time, and we 
came to church late, at the second lesson.” 
Once he explains his non-attendance. 
March 29, 1777: “I neither read nor went 
to church, yet can scarcely tell how I have 
been hindered. I treated with booksellers 
on a bargain, but the time was not long.” 
On the other hand, we find Johnson resoly- 
ing, in 1765, to ‘‘ come in before service, and 
compose my mind by meditation.” Nor 
did he altogether fail to keep to this. 
The Prayers and Meditations are full of 
natural touches that bring Johnson’s figure 
before us as he stood or knelt under St. 
Clement’s roof. April 15, 1770: ‘Some 
vain thoughts stole upon me while I stood 
near the Table. I hope I ejected them 
effectually so as not to be hurt by them.” 
On Easter Sunday, 1773, again, he 
took to church with him a ial prayer 
which he had written shortly before mid- 
night; “after sermon,” he says, ‘‘I perused 
my prayer in the pew, then went near the 
altar, and being introduced into another 
pew, used my prayer again, and recom- 
mended my relations with Bathurst and 
Boothby [Miss Hill Boothby, who had died 
in 1756], then my Wife again by herself. 
Then I went near the altar, and read the 
collects chosen for meditation. I prayed for 
Salusbury, and I think the Thrales.” 

Johnson’s walks to and from St. Clement’s 
are not wholly obscure to us. It was in 
one of them that he met his old college 
friend Edwards, from whom he had been 
separated for forty years, 
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‘(In my return from church, I was accosted 
by Edwards, an old fellow collegian, who had 
not seen me since —— 29. He knew me, and 
asked me if I remembered cne Edwards. I did 
not at first recollect the name, but gradually 
as we walked along recovered it, and told him 
@ conversation that had passed at an alehouse 
between us. My purpose is to continue the 
acquaintance.” 


Johnson did continue the acquaintance, 
Boswell being at hand to fan it into a 
flame. The three walked on to Bolt 
Court, Johnson and Edwards still making 
plunges into the past. When _ they 
reached Bolt Court Edwards was saying: 
“Sir, I remember you would not let us say 
prodigtous at college”; and it was on this 
occasion that Edwards made that speech 
which Burke and Reynolds thought so 
exquisite. ‘You are a philosopher, Dr. 
Johnson. I have tried, too, in my time to 
be a 2) Sapa pe but, I don’t know how, 
chee: ess was always breaking in.” 
Altogether, this was one of the Doctor's 
pie saniee church - goings. ‘It was a 
elightful day,” says Boswell, who had 
accompanied him to St. Clement’s. ‘‘ Fleet- 
street would be beautiful; ‘‘ more delightful 
than Tempé,” Boswell had hinted, and 
Johnson’s emendation is historic, ‘ Ay, 
sir, but let it be compared with Mull.” 
Altogether, the records of Dr. Johnson which 
centre in St. Clement’s Danes Church are 
many ; and we shall be glad if their interest 
is accentuated by the proposed window. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Brava has published a volume of exceed- 
ingly pretty tales—rather, little pictures, 
tenderly touched, pictures of childhood, of 
the French home, of fashionable life from 
the opposite point of view of Lavedan’s, of 
Gyp’s, and of all the other fast and cruel 
romancers of the day. There is no reason 
why the view of Brada, herself a woman 
of fashion and of the world, should be leas 
true and accurate than the others, because 
she is tender, slightly sentimental, and pure. 
Her talent is not robust, not remarkable, 
but it is extremely sympathetic and delicate 
—feminine in the best sense of the word, as 
we understand femininity when we read 
Mrs. Richmond Ritchie. After the vulgar 
glare of Gyp, who seems to charge through 
social fiction with a horsewhip in her hand 
and a laugh of strident mockery on her lips, 
it is a relief to find a French woman writing 
ly under the soft shade of the 

omestic lamp, all glamour and romance 
and love of little children, breathing the 
witchery of perfumed happiness, without a 
word of cynicism, a vulgar tone, a harsh 
ture. After the terrorising exerted by 

. Hervieu and Prevost, what an un- 
accustomed note this in latter-day French 
fiction, when Brada writes most lovingly 
and religiously of the mystery of maternity, 
painting the young wife with a husband 
who is still a lover, folding and unfolding 
in rapture all the little garments of the 


| coming child. 
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‘Ts there anything on earth 
to equal the hidden joys of this last waiting, 
this advent of the woman, when all are so 
valiant before suffering gr aes death ! 
The yo t, the most beloved, have all 
felt full into their heart that thought, ‘If I 
should die, as so many others!’ and not one 
of them is afraid. Tho chapters on the little 
children are delightful, so unaffected, so 
natural, and so loving. Open Potsts et 
Grandes at the reading lesson. lies 
in its very artlessness: Loto won’t read. 
+¢¢T’'m tired. Itbothers me.’ ‘Come, Loto, 
for mamma’s sake.’ ‘No.’ ‘Take care, Loto, 
I’m coming,’ cries the father. Loto is not 
frightened ; he frowns and closes his fista. 
‘It bothers me!’ Mamma is distressed : to 
ape to bring tears to those dear limpid 
ittle eyes, to see the sobs lift the little 
oppressed breast! What would she not 
prefer to that! She leans down and 
whispers into the little rebel’s ear. He 
sticks his ane into his mouth, keeps back 
a tear, and glances at her out of the corner 
of his eyes; he hesitates, and then at last, 
sure and certain? Quite sure. Papa, 
without appearing to do so, has followed 
the dialogue most anxiously: he does not 
like to punish, but, nevertheless, he knows 
that he is justice. Loto goes over to him, 
still a little sulky and full-eyed; the mother 
pushes him slightly. ‘I will read, papa.’ 
‘What a good boy. Come and kiss me. 
Where’s the little fellow that was howling 
a@ moment ago? Gone away! He'll never 
come back again? No, the policeman took 
him off.’”’ This easy, choestal, and prett 
sort of writing always make pet read 
ing, and Brada has the modesty and dis- 
cretion to keep well within her limits in 
Potits st Grandes. 

A very different study of modern Parisian 
life is M. Francois de Nion’s ferocious and 
inhuman Fasades. He paints the aristocracy 
as without a redeeming feature, though it is 
true the most infamous r of the 
book is an American princess. The writer 
has rather taken Balzac than Zola for 
his model, but the effect is, nevertheless, 
utterly gloomy, utterly brutal and uncon- 
vincing. It is a striking novel, absorb- 
ingly interesting, but hard to digest, 
without charm or passion, admirably con- 
structed, with fulness of tion and 
observation, and a large design and pre- 
sentment that promises much for M. de 
Nion’s future. But we are too near the 
tragedy of the Charity Bazaar, too man 
hearts about us are still in mourning throug: 
it, for a novelist to make use of that catas- 
trophe as a sensational episode. This 
actuality spoils the effect of a repulsive 
study of modern Paris. With its aristocracy 
in fiction (and note its most ruthless bio- 
erepiens are persons of society or fashion), 
aud such Republicans in politics, where is 
France going? What will be her next 
development 

enri Lavedan’s new. volume, Les 
Beaux Dimanches, is in every way inferior to 
that burst of ferocious cynicism, Tounes. 
It is, on the whole, very thin, and passably 
dull. Like Gyp, M. Lavedan threatens to 
write himself out by a monotonous twangi 
of a single chord. He forces the note. of 
cynicism, and, from dint of dwelling on the 
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void of modern society, his own interpreta- 
tion, in the emulation of affinity, age just 
as empty and vapid and a she 3 Jeunes, 
like his amusing play, Nouveau Jeu, was 
aboundingly clever, full of wit, and pro- 
vocative of laughter. It is impossible to call 
forth as much as a smile over Les 
Beaux Dimanches. From constant study of 
the suatre, the author has lost both wit 
and cunning, and the suatres themselves 
may claim him as one of.the family. M. 
Lavedan’s patriotism leads him into curious 
and bewildering inaccuracies of observation. 
A Frenchman is not expected to love the 
Germans, but even from the pen of a 
patriotic Frenchman such obliquities of judg- 
ment as the following are pee her 
German army appears before the griev 

regard of a roach officer. and his son 
twenty-seven years after the war. Says the 
accurate M. Lavedan, ‘‘one distinguished 
already the bestial faces, the bulldog Jews.” 
Now the first thing I remarked on crossing 
the frontier, after a prolonged residence in 
France, where the men are anything on 
earth but handsome, was the general 
good looks, the splendid presence, the grave 
refinement and clear glance of the Germans, 
especially the officers. H. L. 


THE BOOK MARKET, — 


A HOXTON LIBRARY. 


E have so often in this column en- 
deavoured to furnish criterions of 
pular taste in books, that we may 
be ardoned for quoting an interesting 
aed in the current Author, in which 
such a criterion is put forward. F 
Arthur Paterson, the writer of the article, 
describes a library for working men and 
women in Hoxton which was established 
in 1886. After flourishing for eight years 
it died, “simply because a large rate- 
supported free library took its place.” 
ose who joined it (writes Mr. Pater- 
son), and paid their subscriptions to its 
treasurer, did so, firstly, because they wanted 
to read; secondly, because they found that, 
if they desired to read a particular book, 
that work, if not already in the library, 
would be procured for them at short notice. 
This is the point upon which I wish to lay 
most stress. Out of the eight hundred 
volumes which the library gradually ac- 
quired, all but a very small number were 
chosen by the members without suggestion or 
4 from anyone as to what they ought to 
read. 

Of course the library had generous 
friends, to whose kindness, and faith in 
working men its success was largely due. 
Through these gentlemen, as the number 
of the members increased, consignments of 
all works named by any member of the 
library came into its possession. Lists were 
handed to the librarian from time to time, 
were examined by the committee, and 
passed on to the donors. Now and then 
some book was mentioned that could only 
be of very slight interest, and this was 
expunged from the list; but, during the 
whole eight years of the library’s existence, 


there were not a score of these. Thus, 
month by month and year by year, was 
collected a library of a class which its mem- 
bers, if they could have afforded it, would 
have had in their own homes. I hold a 
catalogue of these works. All of them have 
been read, and well read. Many had to be 
renewed a number of times, so eagerly were 
they sought for. I will write down these 
favoured volumes in the order of their 
popularity: Adam Bede, Westward Ho! The 
Golden Butterfly, Lorna Doone, Green’s History 
of England, David Copperfield, Ready Money 
Mortiboy, Jane Eyre, Wives and Daughters. 

In fiction, the favourite authors were: 
Dickens, Scott, Besant, Dumas, Miss Brad- 
don, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Bulwer Lytton, Ouida, Mrs. Gaskell, Ohar- 
lotte Bronté, Edna Lyall. [It is odd, 
considering the foregoing list, that George 
Eliot, Kingsley, and Mr. Blackmore are not 
named. | 

In history, Green and Macaulay naturally 
came first; but Stubbs’ Conststutional History 
was chosen by a cabinet-maker, and read by 
many others. Carlyle was represented by 
the Cromwell Letters and The French Revo- 
lution. 

In science, interest centred round Darwin. 
The Origin of Spectes and Descent of Man were 
chosen early in the day, and much read. The 
political economists studied Mill and Jevons, 
and 5 aaa and Ruskin were pequen’y 
out. ere were biographies by Ainger, 
Morley, Leslie Stephen, Disraeli, and Saints- 
bury. Travels by Livingstone, Ballantyne, 
Sir Samuel Baker, Miss Bird, and Stanley. 
Prescott’s Conquests of Mexico and Poru were 
very popular. Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters, and Progress and 
Poverty, all were there, with more “ stan- 
dard works” than I have space to name. 

And what of the members? There was a 
rule that no one might belong whose income 
exceeded two pounds a week. Few of the 
people reached such ee The elder 
men, our committeemen and their friends, 
were mostly compositors, cabinet-makers, 
painters, packers, warehouse-men and 
porters. The younger ones, apprentices to 
cabinet work, upholatery, or piano-makers, 
pee, layers-on, and labourers of all 

i There were a few shop assistants— 


but not many of these. The women were 


mostly work-girls of the average Hoxton | }: 


type, who, to the number of seventy, greeted 
eo author of The Children of Gibeon—one 
concert night—with a shrill ‘“‘ Melenda” 
cheer !—tie-makers, feather-curlers, box- 
makers, dressmakers, tailoresses — pale 
anemic lasses, earning, on an average, 10s. 
to 12s, per week. One of them, repre- 
sentative of many, told me when she first 
came that Miss Braddon was the only author 
she had ever heard of. I gave her Miss 
Braddon until she tired of that food—and 
then, as an experiment, presented Adam 
Bede. The result was astonishing. She 
was back in less than a week, smiles. 
“T say, let’s ’ave another of his books. I 
ain’t ever read as good a tale before!” 
In the end, she said that The Mill on the 
Floss was her favourite. Another girl told 
me that, until sho joined the ‘Lib’ery,”’ 
she always bought a penny novelette every 
week. She had never done so since. 


It may be said that the library was, after 
all, a very small affair. Undoubtedly. But 
I hold that in view of its quiet natural 
growth, the absence of artificial stimulus, 
and, above all, the entire freedom of ita 
members to fill its shelves with almost an 
kind of literature they chose—the record 
have given has a very important bearing on 
the future of the distribution of literature in 
a cheap form. Depend upon it, the writers 
of the Penny Dreadful and the Shilling 
Shocker hold their own simply from the 
cheapness of their wares. Place good works 
within the reach of men and women who 
rarely have more than sixpence or a shilling 
to spare for a luxury, and the circulation of 
the works of those who write good English, 
who can depict real life, draw real char- 
acters, and who have thoughts and ideas 
worthy of expression, will utterly swam 
and crowd out the noisome trash whic 
flaunts in the little East End book-shop 
windows to-day. Their circulation will rise 
from thousands to hundreds of thousands: 
from hundreds of thousands to millions. 
Brother authors—take courage! the ‘popular 
taste’ is sound to the core. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
‘¢ Srupres oF A BioGRAPHER.” 


Mr. Leste StepHen’s two volumes of essays 
under this title are made the basis of many 
interesting articles. Some general views on 
Mr. Stephen’s method of criticism are 
forthcoming. In the Saturday Review Mr. 
Arthur Symons writes : 

“‘Mr. Stephen’s criticism is of a peculiar, 
personal kind, and it is marked, above all, by 
an extreme sincerity, which has moulded his 
style, not inelegantly, into simply the most 
direct of possible vessels for pouring fact and 
opinion from the mind to the paper. Among 
other qualities he has an intellectual mastery 
over fact, precisely such as he demands, in one 
of the Pages before us, from the ideal bio- 
grapher, whom he contrasts, very happily, with 
the ‘dry antiquary,’ to whom ‘any nd ev 
fact is of the same Bape tne And, throug! 
this peculiar mastery, he has the gift of always 
being interesting, no matter what he is writing 
about; for, in the first place, he never allows 
fact to stray from its logical place in an 
argument or an analysis, and, secondly, he 

umanises speculation while he intellectualises 
fact. Atits best his criticism is philosophical 
criticism, and philosophical criticism which is 
kept close to life ; even when, as in the article 
on ‘ The Evolution of Editors,’ it is a kind of 
literary gossip, it is never mere gossip, it is 
always a clear, significant argument. And, 
with all his malicious wit, his criticism is 
always and conspicuously what so little criticism 
remains, when it becomes controversial, gentle- 
manly, in the most essential sense.” 


_ The Athenaum makes a somewhat closer, 
if narrower, definition of Mr. Stephen’s 
critical faculty : 

‘* Mr. Stephen is too individual to be spoken of 
as belonging to a school, yet his criticisms recall 
those of Walter Bagehot and his friend the late 
R. H. Hutton. Their method was in the main 
an application of Benthamism to the problems 
of literary art, and it cannot be said that the 
results were altogether satisfactory. Applied in 
the present instance to biography rather than 
criticism, the method is not so unfruitful. To 
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take a concrete example, it is rather a surprise | work. The style is a mingling of cistron all the chief branches of sport, and to include 
to find Mr. Stephen paying very special atten- | grace and polish and of almost painful realism | also reviews of the chiiel po rting books of 


tion to the question of Tennyson’s income 
between 1831 and 1850. Yet it is obvious that 
these prosaic details were not without their 
serious influence upon the tone of Tennyson’s 
poetry when it is remembered that the absence 
an adequate income caused him ten years’ 
tion from the lady destined to be his 
wite. So, too, in discussing Jowett: the finan- 
cial needs of Balliol had doubtless an operative 
cor hapa upon his peculiar attitude towards the 
ruling classes. But it is somewhat curious to 
find © discussion of this influence side by side 
with 8 serious  highe to value Jowett’s con- 
tributions to the er theology and thought 
of the mid-century 


Less profound is the Zimes’ critic’s remark 
t— 


‘* No living man is more at home than he in 
the literature of the eighteenth century, and 
few, if any, have a better right to speak about 
the literary performances and influences of the 
nineteenth. Very few again can present the 
solid results of learning and meditation in so 
attractive a form; for Mr. Stephen’s touch is 
light, and he writes even of his friends, the 
philosophers, with s pleasant humour.” 


T 
Lastly, the Westminster Gazette declares 


that these volumes “argue much | 
plenty of dry humour, and very keen 
observation.” 


‘¢ SILENCE.” 


Trree reviews of Miss Wilkins’s new 
volume of stories may be selected as typical. 
Several critics note Miss Wilkins’s com- 
arative desertion of her usual style in her 
story, which deals with a raid on a 
New England village by the French and 
the Indians. ‘‘Here, however,’ says the 
Spectator— 
“.... we cannot help feeling that Miss 
Wilkins has done violence to her natural 
bent, and although there is rare pathos in the 
picture of the heroine, distraught by the loss 
of her lover, and unable to ar red him on 
his return from captivity, we itely prefer 
her delicate studies, at once romantic and 
homely, of the still life of rural New England. 
‘The Buckley Lady’ and ‘Kvelina’s Gar- 
den’ are in Miss Wilkine’s happiest vein, 
in the cultivation of which she has no rival.” 


Mr. Henry James, writing in Literature, 
a points out that in her new book Miss 


** summons to her aid with much earnestness 
the Le Preteens picturesqueness—as we are all 
dly committed to consider it—of the past. 
I cannot help thinking that, in spite of her 
good will, the pe withholds from her that 
eetaril note which she extracts 80 happily 
from the present. The natural note is the 
touching, the stirring one ; and thus it befalls 
that she really plays the "trick, the trick the 
romancer tries for, much more effectually with 
the common objects about her than with the 
objects preserved, and sufficiently faded and 
dusty, in the cracked glass case of the rococo.’ 


The Datly News critic finds in the volume 
nothing but Miss Wilkins’s accustomed 
skill of presentation and charm of style. 


‘“‘Her new volume, Silence (Harper), is a 
collection of six stories set in New England. 
It is marked by the vivid and subtle io en 
into certain Spee of character, the limpidity 
and precision of literary touch, the intimacy of 
pore of making her readers realise 
e atmosp ere of the places described, that 
give so much charm and interest to this writer’s 


and force of descriptive power. There is a 
touch of sameness, perhaps, in the studies of 
the women Whey baer, the central parts in these 
dramas. ong to one type. With their 
sweet formality of speech, their delicate decor- 
cceaty ry arg Led peg a -their 
capacity of enduring | sie ri hoke e outcome 
of the fine discipli d shaping power of 
Puritanism, and of its repressive and limiting 
influence upon life. The o story, the 
name of whose heroine gives its title to the 
yolume, is the most powerfully written tale in 
e 


. BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, August 4. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


THE Man wHO FEARED Gop FoR NovuGHT: 
BEING A RHYTHMICAL VERSION OF THE 
poe oF Jos. By Otis Cary. Elliot 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ek Lives oF THE Sarmnts. New edition. 
Vol. XVI. By the Rev. 8. Baring-Gould. 
John C. Nimmo. 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


HELuENIcaA: A COLLECTION OF Essays ON 
GREEK PoETRY, PHILOsoPHY, HIsToRY, 


4ND ReEticion.. Second edition. By 

Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Longmans, 

& Co. 78. 6d. ; 
Repiviva: 4 Drama. By L. C. Innes. . Third 


edition, revised. Kegan Paul. 3s. 


Srr THoMASs BROWNE: AN APPRECIATION, WITH 
SoME OF THE BEsT PASSAGES OF THE 
a if lack eee Sa 
arran; lexan yte »D. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 2. 

PaGEs CHOISIES DES GRANDS$ EcRIvVAINS: 
Dmenotr. G. Pellissier. Armand Colin 
& Cie. (Paris). 

Tue Spxcrator: Vor. VIII. Edited by 
George A. Aitken. John C. Nimmo. 7s. 


Srupigs OF THE MIND AND ART OF ROBERT 
Browninc. By James Fotheringham. 
Third edition. Horace Marshall & Son. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A New Seaver Tro Evormw: Parti. By W. 

J. Dilworth, M.A. Blackie & Son. 1s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Licensinc PracticR (REvait Saxzs). 
O. F. Christie. Grant Richards. 
HEALTH-GIVING WATERS: BEING AN AOCOUNT 
OF THE WATERS oF PoucEs. By Dr. J. 

Janicot. Bliss, Sands & Co. 3s. 6d. 


Cuba: a Six Weeks’ Tour mn 1889. Simpkin 
Marshall. 18. 


By 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. W. H. Auten & Co. announce 
that the new edition of Charles Lowe’s Life 
of Prince Bismarck (one of the ‘‘ Statesmen 
Series’’) will be ready immediately. This 
volume contains much fresh material and is 
up to date. 

Messrs. LAWRENCE & Botzzn, Lep., will 
issue in December Zhe Sportman’s Year- 
Book, under the editorship of C. 8. Colman 
and A, H. Windsor. It is proposed to give 
a brief résumé of the incidents of the year in 


the year. In addition, ene owl be the 
latest rules, laws, and records, with the 
statistical matter which will be required in a 
work of reference. 


A new Anglo-Indian novel by George 
Dick, entitled Fitch and His Fortunes, will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock very 
shortly. The scene is laid in Central India, 
and the narrative centres round a notable 
fraud committed by a native of good 
position, which is detected by an English 
resident barrister. 


Unver the title Imperial Africa, Major 
Mockler-Ferryman is engaged upon an 

pais work in three volumes, dealing 

the British possessions in West, East, 

and South Africa. The first volume, aub- 
entitled British West Africa, will be issued 
in a few days by the Imperial Press, 
Limited. It will contain a large amount of 
hitherto unpublished information, much of 
it derived from the personal experience of 
the author in the dak continent: 

Messrs. W. THacker & Co. are ape 
issue a new work on torpedoes and to: 
craft under the title of Zhe Torpedo in aes 
and Wor. The text treats upon all the con- 
ditions of torpedo service, with accounts 
from actual experience of the author of life 
on board these vessels. There will be about 
| thirty mae ¥ and a great many smaller 
illustrations, the greater part of which are 
reproductions of actual sketches made at sea 
on board torpedo craft by the author. 


F. V. WHITE & COS 
List. 


POPULAR WE W SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DESTINED MAID. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE GOLD FINDER,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Haroup Prrvarp. 


ADELINE SEBGEANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


A VALUABLE LIFE. 


By the AUTHOR of “TOLD in the TWILIGHT.” 


LUOAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MONKS OF 
THE HOLY TEAR. 


By the AUTHOR of “LAZARUS.” 


BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 


WARNED OFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE RACE of TO-DAY.” 


THE SEASONS OF A LIFE. 


By H, FALCONER ATLEE. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 
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IMPORTANT. 


Para who are interested in books, either as readers 
thors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS” CIRCULAR 


SovRaeLiear RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Among the y attractions of its columns the following 
may be mention: 


dies articles * (including leader on some prominent 

ic of the moment), announcements of forthooming 
volumes, notes on current events in connection with the 
Pabbeine. world, reviews (often ee a new poke 
and magasines, co: * exceeding’ 
valnable featare of the paper ie the list of 7 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most oon list issued) giving the full title, size, 
Prive, and rein er, with an index of subjects and name 
of book and author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
cpwanie of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


readers an excellent 
eir own SCATCO Aer 


prvi of ofa, ore advertisement 
Tree each week in ti tin 
copy of the large special Guristoae: ‘umber—a handsome 
quarto volume containing over 250 illustrations. 

As an advertising medium in connection with books, the 
otra Cir + and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
bias folate OCrroutar can be had 


Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, Londen, to whom all money-payments 


On ae Serie oe a 
»» Six Months ditto ditto 48. 6d. 
»» Three Months ditto ditto 2s, 6d. 

To America and the Continent, the sae Bub- 

scription, including postage .. 1s, 0d. 


NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


SIX1Y-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Boyal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 

It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the price remains the same, vis., 6g. net, cloth 
imp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


6 6 Th lish Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
Importance. a. these is nothing existing that has claim 
igh with ie aan res Fale vo the vast elds of 


modern publications.””—. 

“Such a book is immensely inafal to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day. Tran Athenoum. 

“<We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this since fs catalogue Lat inerey as it isnot only 


names of books which are furnished in these 8, but 
sas the The dates of pupiiaton, an indication of the 8! hee and 
the name of the The principal w im 


from the United ee sear f America are also included in this 
admirable volame.”—Datly Telegraph. 

« «The English plese Sd of Books’ is pre and appre- 
ciated by librarians and seigehn a in literary research 
wherever English books an and the new mee vole of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.””—Scoteman. 

ae that it is indis le to whole classes and 
iigemat mere commonp! It ia in its clags the most 
useful of records......The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
recerd.”—Notes and Queries. 


London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.c, 
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PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. 
BEN JONSON deol. “aee ... November 14 
JOHN KEATS ar aes ” 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ...... - 28 
TOM HOOD.. oe ae «. December 5 
THOMAS GRAY ... *5 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ... i. 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... se ef pee 
1897, 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON . «. January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY .. es 5 9 
LEIGH HUNT sis aes * 16 
LORD MACAULAY Bes nee ‘” 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY ahs ae 7 30 
S. T. COLERIDGE... see -. February 6 
CHARLES LAMB Seis Yess i 18 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ” 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... 7 ” 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. as March 6 
EDMUND WALLER See, ees oF 18 
WILKIE COLLINS Bee” shes a 20 


JOHN MILTON... .. 2 March 27 
WILLIAM COWPER..._—_...._—s April = 8 
CHARLES DARWIN... ... » 210 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ... OA? 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG. 24 
FELLOW ... ‘2 v9. 
ANDREW MARVELL... ... May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING .. __... 3 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE ..__... i 15 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY _... » «98 
CHARLES DICKENS... ... » 29 
JONATHAN SWIFT June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE) 12 
THACKERAY . jai ” 
WILLIAM BLAKE... sk. » 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE . » ~~ 26 
ALEXANDER POPE... _—... July 8 
DOUGLAS JERROLD... ... © 5, G10 
FRANCIS BACON... .... 0 gk 17 
HENRIK IBSEN March 26 


A OHARMING GIFT BOOK! 


“ A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 


“ Particularly good.”’—Academy. 


6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quesm. 


“Sir Henry P. 
has sent to Her Majesty.” 
“ Nothin; 


g better could be wished for. ""——British Weekly. 
London 


Guides. 


“‘ Far superior to ordinary od Daily Chron: 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.8. 
‘’ ONE SHILLING EACH. 


Feap. 8vo, 


‘onsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 


tole. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Tllustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E, J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, 


ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
THE WYE VALLEY. 

THE SEVERN VALLEY. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLEOH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELLI. 
MALVEBN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


““The best Handbook to London ever issued.”’—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“‘ Most emphatically tops them all.”’—Datly 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 


Graphic. 
Sixty Dlustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
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REVIEWS. 


THE GRAND MUJIK. 


Leo Tolstoy: The Grand Mujtk. A Study in 
Personal Evolution. By G. H. Perris. 
With a Prefatory Note by F. Volkhovaky. 
Portrait and Bibliography. (Unwin.) 


f (ear greens or biographical studies 
of living persons are thi to be 
deplored, because they can neither be 
done with complete frankness or com- 
ee knowledge. It is true that a man 
ike Tolstoy, who has not only utilised his 
personal experiences undisguisedly for the 
purposes of fiction, but has actually 
written his ‘‘Confession,” courts this sort 
of comment. But the thing is not 
attractive, and even if done, it may be 
done better or worse, and, in our judgment, 
Mr. Perris has done it very indifferent! : 
The work of a religious enthusiast, more 
than any other, requires to be seen in a dry 
light, and Mr. Perris, unfortunately, has the 
rhetorical turn of mind. His opening 
chapter upon Old and Young Russia is a 
‘leclaniatory harangue, such as makes one 
instantly think of Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
Theophilus Londonderry, or any other 
Nonconformist orator of the new » who 
preaches a seductive gospel of faith, art, 
and philanthropy, blended to taste, and is 
inspired by a touching faith that whatever 
is new must inevitably be true and right. 
Hazy views upon the part which the Slav is 
called to play in regenerating Europe are 
adumbrated in long vague sentences, not 
always even grammatical, and degeneratin 

into the cheapest clap-trap. “‘ What el 
touch is there in the vite of the consumptive 
mill-hand of Lancashire, or in the mind of 
the fleshy bourgeoisie or ansemic dslettants 
of London?” The Russian peasant, the 
‘simple toiler,” is epical, it seems, because 
he is a fervent church-goer. Yet a little 
later on you will find Mr. Perris extolling 
the truth with which Tolstoy depicts the 
unspeakable squalor—mental, moral and 
physical—of these same peasants. Granted 
that there is an element of sublimity in the 
mujik’s patient resignation—why not corre- 
late these characteristics, the sublimity and 
the squalor, instead of setting one in false 
contrast with a false description of our own 


people? Mr. Perris knows perfectly well 
that there are bourgeois in Tingland who 
are anemic, dilettants who are consumptive, 
and even mill-hands who are fleshy—and 
robust too, as he would discover if he went 
to play football with them. This trick of 
throwing about meaningless adjectives in- 
dicates a mind which cannot be trusted to 
look facts in the face: it indisposes us to 
accept Mr. Perris’s judgment upon any- 
thing, least of all upon a religious revival in 
a country where he has plainly not lived. 
Moreover, we have it against him that he 
writes badly ; his pages are full of intoler- 
able pedantries, words like ‘ externalities,” 
or “religious synthesis”; full also of 
foreign words dragged in needlessly, as, 
for instance, mélange, where “ medley” 
would have served, and sometimes dragged 
in wrongly, sometimes ridiculously, as in 
this passage: ‘A score of labourers 
...Tan up and down the gangwa 

bearing huge bales and packages wit 

indescribable verve and earnestness.” After 
this trait of style one was prepared for 
anything; but even so it was a shock a 
few pages further on to find Tolstoy con- 
descendingly spoken of as ‘‘ the dear fellow.” 
Mr. Perris’s book, in short, is hysterical, 
and as the inevitable consequence it is 
incoherent. Yet one may try with its help 
to construct some brief ‘sketch of the life 
which has produced this surprising latter- 
day saint. 

‘olstoy was born in August, 1828. His 
father and mother both died when he was 
quite young; the mother was only a sweet 
memory, but of his father, an ex-colonel, 
devoted to cards and women, he has left 
a distinct and unsparing sketch in his first 
production. This was ‘‘ Childhood,” written 
at the age of twenty-two, when he was a 
lieutenant serving in the Caucasus. None 
but a man whose mind was almost morbidly 
introspective would have turned in the 
flush of youth to this minute record of 
the most intimate of infancy’s sensations. 
Boyhood passed under the care of relations, 
and their polished life made the despair of 
this uncouth sensitive boy, who was to grow 
up into the Levine of Anna Karenina. 

ears at the University passed in a sort 
of lonely Byronic gloom, haunted with 
aspirations after the intangible ideal of 
woman. The army, as it would seem 
to us, made a man of him. He wrote 
The Cossacks among the wild Circassian 
tribesmen, and, despite all its queer under- 
current of self-disdain, the book is full 
of air and sunshine, full of that enjoyment 
of sheer physical life which inspired the 
famous description of Levine among his 
mowers. Severe exercise in the open air 
appears to have been the best anodyne 
for the spiritual uneasiness and searchings 
of heart which at all times beset Tolstoy ; 
and this is a fact to be remembered 
in connexion with his doctrine of “ bread- 
work,” which enjoins upon every man as a 
duty to labour with his hands. From the 
Caucasus the young soldier went to the 
Crimea, and what he saw then he set down 
in his Sevastopol sketches, which made his 
literary fame. Mr. Perris rightly notes the 
affinity to Walt Whitman in these studies of 
war seen with no halo of romance, but simply 
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in its naked misery as it affects the private 
soldier —the conscript. But for several years 
after his return from service his career was 
very unlike Whitman’s. He had reputation 
as well as money and position, and lived in 
the loose ways of a man about town. It 
was in 1862 that he married and settled 
down on bis estate, happy in the family life, 
amusing himself with sport and endeavour- 
ing to benefit his peasants, while the main 
work of his pen was the colossal production 
War and Peace—not completed till 1869. In 
1873 he set to work upon Anna Karenima, 
and told the story of his own courtship in 
the greatest of his novels. To Levine's 
speculations upon the best way of amending 
social misery in the peasant folk, one may 
fairty look for his ideal of daty at this 
period. It was the duty of the more gifted 
to the less gifted, of a superior to inferiors; 
yet it did not satisfy Levine. In perfect 
health, happy in his family, Levine was still 
haunted by the idea of suicide. A A ears 
in My Confession states explicitly that Levine's 
was not the case of a fictitious character, but 
a bitter personal experience: ‘The mental 
state in which I was then seemed summed 
up thus: my life was a foolish and wicked 
joke played upon me by I knew not whom.” 

Endless speculation brought no comfort, 
but at length a new hope came into this 
troubled existence. 

‘‘Whether owing to my strange kind of 
instinctive affection for the labouring classes, 
which impelled me to understand them, and 
to see that they are not so stupid as we think, 
or thanks to the sincerity of my conviction that 
I could know nothing beyond the advisability 
of hanging myself, I felt that if I wished to 
live and understand the meaning of life I must 
seek it, not among those who have lost their 
grasp on it and wish to kill themselves, but 
among the millions of the living and the dead 
who have made our life what it is, and on 
whom now rests the burden of our life and 
their own. 

So I watched the life common to such simple, 
unlearned, and poor, and found . . . tbat 
throughout mankind there is a sense of the 
meaning of life which I had neglected und 
despised. The knowledge based on reason, 
that of the learned and wise, denies a meaning 
in life; and the great mass of all the rest of 
mankind have an unreasoning consciousness 
of life which gives a meaning to it. This 
unreasoning knowledge is the faith which I 
could not but reject... . It seemed that, in 
order to understand the meaning of life, I must 
abandon the guide without which there can be 
no meaning in anything—my reason itself.” 

Drawn as he was to the peasant’s life in 
itself, Tolstoy was inevitably drawn to the 
very soul of it—their childlike faith in 
Christianity. But the reason in him would 
not be smothered. He could not accept their 
creed, and his mind set to work to construct 
a fresh one. In his work the Gospels 
harmonised ; he practically rewrote the 
New Testament, selecting and rejecting at 
will. The upshot of it all was a doctrine 
of quietism; a general precept to love all 
and offend no one, carried to the length of 
absolute refusal to resist injustice and op- 
pression. The characteristic of the Russian 
peasant, his dumb patience, is elevated into 
the crowning virtue ; and to it is added the 
injunction of breadwork. The division of 
labour is an accursed thing; we must all be 
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tillers of the ground, living literally by the 
sweat of our brows. It is a doctrine upon 
which the best comment seems to be Countess 
Tolstoy’s, who refused to let her sons be 
turned into field labourers, saying that no 
one ploughs with racehorses. Those two 
precepts of non-resistance and of breadwork, 
added to a wide charity, seem to sum up the 
Proce side of Tolstoy’s creed. The ideal 
ife is that of the glorified mujik, so far as 
we gather his doctrine from Mr. Perris’s 
laudable attempt to reconcile teachings as 
inconsistent with one another and as irrecon- 
cilable with logic as those of Mr. Ruskin. 

It seems to a Western mind that Tolstoy 
has elevated into a general moral code the 
wey ot life which in his own case allayed the 
unhappiness of astrong physical nature united 
with an intelligence fundamentally diseased. 
For, let it be noted, the Kreutser Sonata was 
written ten years after his conversion—after 
the new life had begun—and that work 
represents a morbidly exaggerated view of 
the part played in life by mere sexual appe- 
tite. He recommends to the civilised world 
a strong narcotic: he bids them drug them- 
selves into a mental apathy, aided by stupe- 
fying toil. If that is Tolstoy’s doctrine, all 
his practical beneficence, all the charm of his 
character, cannot make us accept it for other 
than a counsel of degradation. But so far 
as we understand Mr. Perris’s account, it is 
at variance with that given by Mr. Jonas 
Stadling, who represents the action of Count 
Tolstoy not as an isolated thing, but as part 
of a movement. If Mr. Stadling is right, 
the case of Tolstoy has European celebrity 
because he is a great writer, not because his 
way of life is unprecedented. On the con- 
trary, it seems that many of the Russian 
upper classes have adopted the peasant life, 
but not for their own sakes. Their objectis 
not to sink to the peasant, but to raise the 
peasant towards them. We have no compe- 
tence to decide between the two writers, but 
Mr. Stadling has studied Russia on the spot, 
and seems to us a genuine observer. 
Perris, as we have said, does not impress us 
with a sense of his perspicacity. 


A LORD CHANCELLOR ON THE 
BIBLE. 


Letters to his Son on Religion. By Roundell, 
First Earl of Selborne. (Macmillans.) 


Tose of us who can go back to the stirring 
times of 1868 will recall the consternation 
that fell upon the Liberal camp when the 
then Sir Roundell Palmer refused to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in his attack on the Irish 
Church. He was even then designed by the 
popular voice for the Chancellorship, had 
been Attorney General in the last Govern- 
ment of Lord John Russell, and enjoyed one 
of the most lucrative practices at the Chancery 
Bar at a time when the gleanings there 
were often richer than the harvest is now. 
Yet when long past middle-age, he gave up 
the ambitions of his life, and sank into the 
position of a private member rather than 
appear to countenance a wrong to the Church 
he loved. It was a great renunciation, but 
one which turned out in the end—as honesty 
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sometimes does—-to be the best policy. His 
practice increased until he is said to have 
gathered in more foes in one year than have 
ever fallen to the lot of a single barrister 
before or since; while in the House of 
Commons and the country his reputation as a 
man who would denounce injustice even when 
committed in the sacred name of party rose 
to such a height that, when Mr. Gladeoad's 
imperious nature led him to trample on the 
spirit, if not the letter, of Acts of Parlia- 
ment—the Collier and Ewelme scandals rise 
before one as one writes—it was Roundell 
Palmer who was dragged from his retire- 
ment to make the best of what his followers 
confessed was a bad job. And when, in 
1883, all ecclesiastical questions having been 
disposed of, and the Irish trouble not having 
yet risen, Roundell Palmer was given an 
earldom and the office of Lord Chancellor, 
the nation, instead of grumbling at the rather 
lavish bestowal of honours, only wondered 
that they had so long been deferred. 


But, besides his proved integrity, Lord 
Selborne was popular for his piety. His 
religion was indeed just the decent, un- 


emotional, undoubting devotion which the 
English middle-class — now, as always, 
Puritan—secretly love. Although seldom 
on his lips, it was always in his heart, and 
perhaps affected, to those who knew him, his 
gait and demeanour. Vir pietate gravis was 


indeed a phrase which seemed to have been 


written for him, and although during his life 
his only known contribution to theological 
literature was a hymn-book, none can doubt 
that, had he plunged into controversy, it 
would have been on some of the weightier 
points of the Christian faith. One would as 
soon think of a bishop dancing a jig as of 
the first Lord Selborne concerning himself 
about albs and asperges. 
This little book, then, is exactly what 
might have been expected of the author. 
In the first of these letters, addressed 
to a son who must, apparently, have 


.| attained his majority a few years before, 


he uses language which savours more 
of the Solemn League and Covenant 
than of the Book of Sports. ‘‘I do not,” 
he says, ‘‘grudge you these exercises, 
amusements, and pleasures, which are in 
themselves innocent, manly, and sociable, 
provided they are indulged in with modera- 
tion and in due subordination to intellectual 
and moral improvement”; but the main 
object of the letter is declared to be “the 
importance of a true knowledge of God, and 
the necessity of it as a foundation for such 
a life as itis my desire to see you lead.” 
This forms a fitting prelude to the whule 
series, and he next proceeds to discuss 
in what manner this true knowledge 
can be obtained. It comes accordin 
to him both through the “ Outw 
Light,” or manifestation of God in 
Nature, and what he calls the ‘Inward 
Light of Reason and the Moral -Sense.” 
Even without revelation, he tells us, ‘there 
is, in the sensible universe around us, that 
which leads irresistibly to a knowledge of 
those attributes of God which we call 
Omnipotence, Omniscience or Supreme Wis- 
dom, Omnipresence, Incomprehensibility, 
Infinity, and Eternity without beginning or 


end,” and Pantheism, which would at any | 
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rate furnish an explanation of this, he dis- 
poses of as contrary to ‘“‘ the common sense 
of mankind.”’ As for the Inward Light or 
Moral Law, although he admits that it is 
itself a partial “revelation of God,” and 
necessary to the understanding of Nature, 
yet when left to itself it is insufficient : 


‘- The truths which the voice of Nature pro- 
claim are inarticulate, and want definition and 
interpolation. The attempt to define, demon- 
strate, or analyse them by experimental or 
logical methods fails of success; and minds, 
which insist on experiment and logic as the 
only means of arriving at any true knowledge, 
are landed by these processes in perplexity, 
doubt, and disbelief.” 


Some further information must, therefore, 
be divinely given to save us, he says, from 
deterioration of the Will and Intellect, and 
can be looked for only in one place: 


“‘ The belief of Christians is that such further 
information has, in fact, been given, and is 
contained in the Holy Scriptures; and that 
Divine aid has also been, and is continually, 
given, in other ways, which the Scriptures dis- 
close. This it is which makes the study of the 
Bible of so much more importance to us than 
any other study in the world.” 


Having thus laid, 80 to speak, the founda- 
tion of his case, the author goes to work 
to raise the superstructure. The Divine 
inspiration of Scripture he declares to be 
taught by the writings themselves : 


““ We saw that such a doctrine was generally 
freely and 1; y taught there [i.e., in the 
Scriptures], and as to some particular matter 
contained in the Scriptures, stated in terms 
very absolute and unqualified; but yet, that 
there was nothing said from which it would be 
an inference, that those who were 
inspired to write those books were in all points 
small as well as great, and whether important 
or not to the i Sea purpose of the record, 
preserved from the possibility of error.” 


From this it seems that the reader is to be 
prepared for inconsistencies or positive mis- 
statements in the Bible, but Lord Selborne 
will admit of none. The principle on which 
he proceeds is that if science is at variance 
with the facts detailed in the sacred narra- 
tive, it is so much the worse for science. 
Geology he declares to be substantially in 
accord with the first chapter of Genesis, and 
by interpreting the very clear words of 
verses 14-18 as meaning that the fog and 
clouds which had till then covered the earth 
cleared away and revealed the heavenly 
bodies, he does succeed in showing some 
agreement. But the evidence of the 
antiquity of man he cannot away with. 
that man really knows of man,” he 
says, ‘‘comes within the limits of the 
received chronology [1.¢., after 4000 3.0.], 
all known human history and literature, 
and all art higher than the modest stone- 
chipping.” But surely in this Lord Sel- 
borne must have been, to use his own 
phrase, ‘improperly or insufficiently or 
wrongly instructed.” At the time he wrote 
—viz., 1880—Sir Peter Renouf had already 
delivered his Hibbert Lectures, in which he 
stated the proofs obtained by Abbas Pacha 
of the existence of a high civilisation in 
Egypt at least 6,000 years before the 
date fixed by Usher for the Creation, and 
Prof. Sayce and others had made pre- 
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dictions, since abundantly verified, as to 
similar results attending the excavations in 
Mesopotamia. Hence it can really hardly 
be said that ‘‘the real weight of the argu- 
ment rests more upon the chipped flints 
than upon anything else.” But this ques- 
tion of the chronology is almost the only 
one in which Lord Selborne openly stumbles. 
In almost every other case he contents him- 
self with suggesting what may be called 
reconciliatory theories. Is it suggested that 
the statement of Matthew that Judas after 
throwing down the pieces of silver and going 
out from the temple hanged himself, is 
inconsistent with that of Acts, that he 
ponent a field with the money and “ falling 
headlong he burst asunder in the midst, 
and all his bowels gushed out’’? Nothing 
is easier to explain, says Lord Selborne in 
effect. The statement in Matthew may well 
be reconciled with that of Acts— 


“if it be taken to relate summarily and by 
anticipation, what happened not on the instant 
of Judas leaving the priests and elders, but 
after the purchase of the potter's field with 
‘the reward of iniquity.’ e words in Acts 
pee are not inapplicable to such an in- 
volun’ 


destruction. There, in a precipitous 
not ‘hanged’ but) ‘strangled hi *; and 
ving done so, his body might easily be found 
in the state described.” 
This very forensic reasoning reminds us of 
the advocate who accounted for the presence 
of a fatal dose of pruasic acid in a corpse by 
suggesting that it was also found in apple- 
pips, and that the deceased might have Teen 
eating apples. 

We protest we see no useful purpose 
likely to be served by the publication of 
such a book as thi Lord Selborne’s 
reputation for piety rests on too solid a 
basis to require vindication, and letters 
from a father to a son who is assumed in 
them to be already essed of all the tenets 
of the Christian faith are not likely to con- 
vince those who reject any of them. To 
those who. are abreast of current Biblical 
criticism the arguments contained in them 
appear but as the dry bones of a theology 
long since exploded. While to the scoffer, 
the fact that so shrewd an apologist for bad 
causes uses such arguments as we have 
quoted will seem but another nail in the 
coffin of verbal inspiration. 


A SURVEY OF THE FRENCH STAGE. 


The Modern French Drama, Seven Essays by 
Augustin Filon. Translated by Janet E. 
Hogarth. With an Introduction by 
W. L. Courtney. (Chapman & Hall.) 


M. Fron has reprinted in book form the 
essays upon the French drama which he has 
contributed from time to time within the 
last year to the Fortnightly Review. The 
result is, perhaps, not quite a book; but it 
is a very agreeable miscellany of criticism 
upon modern French plays, actors, and 
critics. He shall define Fis own subject : 


“The Romanticism of 1825-1845 gave France 
a school of poets and tried vainly to give it a 


theatre. From 1875 to 1890 Naturalism, which 
had created a new form of novel, sought to 
establish itself on the stage; it failed, as 
Romanticism had failed before it. The thirty 
or forty years which intervened between these 
two unsuccessful attempts beloug to Ane 
and Dumas, their contemporaries and their 
disciples.” 


We begin, then, with the French drama as 
it left the hands of Scribe. Poetry was a 
thing of the past, drowned in the reaction 

ainst romanticism. In the accepted form 
of Scribe’s drama, with its exposition, its com- 
plication, its logical, ingenious, and smooth 
piso yaa the most expert and 
su playwright was Victorien Sardou 
—whom, nevertheless, M. Filon dismisses 
abruptly : 

‘The theatre only interests me in so far as it 
is related to the history of ideas and sentiments. 
I have nothing to learn from M. Victorien 
Sardou, nor will my grandchildren have much, 
as to the thoughts and feelings of the men and 
women of our time. He is not a representative 
writer.” 

But Augier, and still more Dumas, accept- 
ing the conventional form, poured into it 
their own thoughts, their anger or their 
sympathy ; they were moralists and “ philo- 
sophers” after the manner of France ; that 
is to say, keen social observers who con- 
— into aphorisms their judgments on 

e. 

This, however, is, comparatively king, 
ancient history. We are all familiar with 
the sort of chorus-perso , Thou- 
venin in Dentse—in whom Dumas used to 
incarnate his own clear-seeing intellect and 
who uttered the author’s comment, standing 
a little aloof from the action. M. Filon 
becomes more interesting — though he is 
always interesting—when he comes to treat 
of the advent of naturalism. The school 
of Flaubert and Zola’s Médan group con- 
quered first in the novel. It was the slow 
and laborious task of M. Henry Becque 
to obtain for it a footing on the stage. 
Obviously the first principle of naturalism 
was that thi must happen just as they 
did in real life. Characters could not be 
transformed in the space of twenty-four 
hours ; events could not be neatly dovetailed 
into each other so as to produce complication 
and unfolding; in short, naturalism meant 
an end of “construction,’”’ and the conserva- 
tive public of Paris hooted at M. Becque. 
But i Beoque went on, and in his effort to 

et dramatic situations out of real life he 

abbled in the most unpleasant places, and 
so he became the parent of the comédte 
rosse. M. Filon deciines to hold M. Becque 
up to reprobation. 


“Marriage, as we see it nowadays, defaced 
and corrupted by modern life, seems to me 
almost as contemptible as adultery. Restore 
its sincerity, its pristine beauty and sublimity, 
and I shall be in the front rank of its 
defenders.” 


When, we wonder, does M. Filon put the 
golden age of matrimony? In what cen- 
tury might not the comédis rosse have been 
defended with equal sincerity on the same 
grounds? ‘The comédie rosse,” he says, ‘‘is 
not only a comedy which gives the heroine a 

illainous ; rosserie extends to all the 
characters, and, in fact, consista in simple 


lack of conscience.” And M. Filon frankly 
admits that such popularity as it attained to 
sprang, not from any perception of the 
serious meaning hidden behind this strange 
Sera atpen but om an ee : the 
risky paar + gained a hearing by its 
idaship with pornography. ine Mau- 

assant’s detestable but unforgettable story, 

’ Héritage, dramatised, and you have a fair 
idea of the sort of thing that Antoine offered 
his public at the Théatre Libre. The end 
was failure, “a bankruptcy of naturalism,” 
said M. Brunetiére. But men of serious 
talent worked in the effort to get away from 
old formulas, and one may accept M. Filon’s 
epitaph on the Théatre Libre. 


‘‘The brave little theatre has had its day 
and done its work. Its decisive experience has 
resulted in the reductio ad absurdum of certain 
theories which will never reappear, and it has 
sown seeds destined to spring up and flourish 
in the drama of to-day.” 


When we come to the “New Comedy” 
we reach something cleaner and fresher: 
people like M. Jules Lemaitre, who at least 
are not afraid to be witty, and have no 
desire to be as dull, heavy, and brutal as, 
let us say, Terre. The French genius 
reasserts its passion for social comment; 
you even find M. Brieux, who began as 
one of the naturalista, writing (like Mr. 
Bernard Shaw) plays with a moral—even 
with a purpose. It is no longer thought 
sufficient to present the audience with an 
action, and leave them vaguely to Se 
ture the motive of it. M. Henri Lavedan, 
M. Paul Hervieu, and M. Donnay give 
M. Filon grounds for hope. At least they 
have got rid of the ridiculous theories of 
the Théatre Libre, and recognise that the 
drama, like any other art, cannot exist 
without conventions. Nature must be 
arranged in some kind of pattern. Still 
the conventions are minimised, and there is 
a real study of nature. Intrigue is not now 
the main object of the piece; the drama 
is designed, not to show an involved series 
of actions bearing on each other, but to 
illustrate psychological compilations. 

“The new come'y is not in itself either moral 
or immoral ; it lends itself to the Attic imagina- 
tion of Montmartre. Perhaps to-morrow some 
Puritan may make it a vehicle for a sermon. 
Reactionary, bourgeois, anarchist, it is capable 
of anything. Even from a porely artistic point 
of view its tendencies are not yet clearly defined. 
It is only masterpieces that fix a style and make 
it definite. Then, but only then, the form will 
be perfect, and nothing more can be done but 
break it up to make new ones, and so deliver 
the masterpieces from that fate, at once the 
cruellest degradation and the height of glory— 
cheap and unlimited reproductions.” 


Are we, then, to shatter the mould of 
“Cyrano”? For M. Rostand’s play is un- 
questionably accepted (in some quarters) 
as a masterpiece. ‘‘Cyrano” and M. 
Jean Richepin’s ‘Le Chemineau” havo 
not only restored verse to its place on 
the French stage—where it had scarcely 
appeared since the days of Ponsard—but 
have put a new hope and a new heart 
into the drama. M. Richepin’s play rests 
on a theatrical convention—the pathetic 
fallacy that poor people are ipso facto 
virtuous. ‘Cyrano ” we have all seen, and 
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it is impossible not to smile when an 
author goes so far as this in laudation: ‘I 
do not shrink from saying that ‘Cyrano’ 
is France, France at her best, France at the 
culminating point of her genius.” 

This is sheer ecstasy. ‘‘Cyrano” is 
a piece devoid of any human probability. 


The central idea, which culminates in 
improbability at the balcony scene, 
is essentially fantastic. Even the ab- 


surdities of Roxane, which are defensible 
artistically as being in the same key with 
Cyrano’s extravagances, shake one’s faith 
in the whole. Doubtless there were such 
people as the Précieuses ; doubtless Cyrano, 
arith all his attributes, existed historically ; 
but they were personages so abnormal as to 
be scarcely appropriate for drama. Fiction 
cannot afford to be as strange as fact. Let 
characters by all means wear a ruff or an 
other travesty ; but ‘‘ thinkest thou that 
have a doublet and hose in my disposition?” 
asks Rosalind. Cyrano has a ruff, double 
starched, somewhere in the recesses of his 
anatomy ; his point of honour is more than 
Castilian. M. Filon may say: ‘‘ Yes, this 
is all true; but M. Rostand is a poet, and a 

et’s first business is to make poetry, and 

e has made it. That is enough.” Has 
he? “Joe t'aime,” says Christian. ‘“ C’est 
trés bien,” replies Roxane, ‘ brodez, 
brodez.” That is what M. Rostand can do. 
On any occasion, in any tone he can dbroder 
beyond praise. He can be witty, farcical, 
eloquent, tender, and even, at times, 
genuinely lyrical. But of the higher 
imagination, which fixes on the essence of a 
situation and writes it in a flash —like 
Webster’s 


“‘Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 
young ’— 
he has no trace in the judgment of a 
foreigner. M. Rostand has written an 
admirable acting play, but one too little 
rooted in human nature to hold the stage 
permanently. If it be claimed as a work of 
genius, one need only set it beside the 
great monologue of Don Carlos in Hernani 
to see its true value. Yet there is no doubt 
that a man who has done this may do 
infinitely more. How much had Shake- 
speare written when he was twenty-nine? 
M. Rostand will never write a Lear; but he 
might produce a delightful ‘Much Ado 
about Nothing,” and we sympathise pro- 
foundly with M. Filon’s rejoicing in the 
return of gaiety and imagination to the 
French stage. 


A MODERN STUDY OF SANCTITY. 


The Psychology of the Saints. 
Joly. Translated by E. Holt. 
and Notes by G. Tyrrell, S.J. 
worth & Co.) 


Hen: is a very ably-written little book from 
the French ; a prefatory study of sanctity in 
general, designed to introduce a series of 
biographies of the Saints which shall cor- 
respond to modern needs and methods. 
However you may dissent from it as to this 
or that conclusion, this or that argument, it 
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is a clever and valuable attempt to apply 
modern methods to ancient vproblenass from 
which men of goodwill may derive much 
profit, whether they agree with or contra- 
vene its author. 

The regulation hagiography has been a 
compost of tedious moralities and platitu- 
dinous reflections, served up in miraculous 
jam to get it down the light and worldly 
reader’s recalcitrant throat. Our ancestors, 
like children, enjoyed the miracles (as a 
kind of religious Arabian Nights), and, it 
is to be feared, skipped the moral reflec- 
tions. Then came the reaction. The 
Saint was treated as a very great man, of 
most excellent moral attributes; with re- 
gard to whom there were certain legends 
not necessary to be forced on the reader’s 
attention — like the legends of Egeria, 
&c., in the history of the early Roman 
kings. It was a very useful reaction, 
unless the Saints were to be on a par with 
the Enchanter This and the Magician That. 
But hypnotism arose, and the Psychological 
Society, and that eminent mystic, Wilkam 
Thomas Stead. The other-worldly side of 
the Saints was revived by the world itself. 
M. Joly’s book endeavours to steer between 
both these modern attitudes, and to utilise 
both. It does not burke the thaumaturgic 
side of the Saints. On the contrary, M. 
Joly examines this at length, using the 
latest modern experiments for the purpose. 
But he strives to make it clear that—in the 
view of the Church to which the Saints 


belonged—such phenomena were but acces- | M 


sories of the sanctity; that the essential 
matter was the Saints’ virtue. Nay, mys- 
ticism itself was not the science of wonder- 
working, but the science of divine love. 

M. Joly comes to his difficult task un- 
usually well-equipped. He has published 
previous books on the Beyohology of animals, 
geniuses, and criminals. It is this rapport 
with science that makes his book interesting. 
Not many writers on such a topic carry 
a like weight of metal; religion, like politics, 
is a field in which every man thinks himself 
competent, needing no arms but opinion. 
He is of the ‘‘cross-bench mind,’’ and is 
therefore likely to displease many. He will 
have no hard and fast line between the 
animal and the man, or between the various 
grades of human minds. Neither will he 
allow that everything may be traced to the 
mere development of our lower instincts. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, in his new book, Studies 
of a Biographer, records a saying of Hawkins 
pone Hawkins) to the effect that 

ielding had invented a new virtue, ‘‘ good- 
ness of heart,’’ which was little more than the 
virtue ofacow. It delights not Mr. Stephen, 
as he shows by his ironical gloss upon it. 
Yet we agree with Hawkins-—perhaps the 
only point in which we agree with that 
eminently disagreeable person. He meant 
the pet virtue which Fielding ascribes to 
all his characters designed for sympathy, to 
Tom Jones no less than to Parson Adams; 
and which in Tom Jones and his kind is 
supposed to cover a multitude of sins. This 
“ goodness of heart” it is which Hawkins 
insinuates to be a mere animal good-nature, 
such as may be found in any dog worth 
one’s intimacy. He might have gone 
further. There are much finer virtues 


than thia in any dog of really elevated 
character, the kind of dog with whom none 
but a man of truly superior nature can have 
understanding companionship. One does 
sometimes see such a dog yoked in fellow- 
ship with a Tom Jones; but it is always a 
painful sight; there can be no real equality 
in such a friendship, and the dog must 
probably undergo a subtle, if unnoticed, 
deterioration. Against this animal view of 
virtue, the idea of sanctity, as put forth by 
M. Joly, is a protest. He will not have it 
that sanctity is evolved from protoplasm ; 
nor yet that it is a ‘‘sport,”’ a ‘‘ freak,” 
as the Americans say, a special variety of 
the angel. His object is to show that the 
saint, in his most personal developments, 
never parts company with man. His contact 
with man, his charity, his zeal for his 
fellow-creatures, his wisdom and prudence, 
are easily established. It is less easy to 
show that his extraordinary experiences 
are based upon qualities existing in that 
humanity which does not pretend to the 
Sciagpeed gifts of the saint. Yet this M. 
oly attempte. He is helped by science, he 
is helped, also, by his study of the psycho- 
logy of genius. This latter is a peculiar 
advantage for his task, which he shares 
with no previous student of the subject 
that we can recollect. The psychology 
of the poet, above all (or of the 
musician, or, less strikingly, the artist), 
affords the closest natural parallel to 
the special psychology of the saint. If 
Joly does not make quite what he 
might of it, this is doubtless because he is 
a Frenchman. A nation whose greatest poet 
is Victor Hugo cannot supply for study 
the highest and austerest type of poetic 
sychology. A German with Goethe, a 
Braciand with Calderon, would have better 
chance; still more the countrymen of Dante, 
the countrymen of Milton and Wordsworth. 
Nor can the mind of Dante, for example, 
readily be followed by a mind of uncon- 
peisl national type. Englishmen have a 
special petra in this way ; since, as a 
Spanish critic has said, the authority of 
England in poetry can only be paralleled 
by the authority of ancient Greece in sculp- 
ture. Especially valuable is the comparison 
between the saint and the genius in regard 
to mysticism, and that contemplation which 
is one of the features of mysticism. And 
here, also, M. Joly makes too little use—we 
might almost say no use—of the comparison. 
Let us use the advantage of our nationality 
to consider the point a little. 

Mysticism, M. Joly defines, following a 
French Abbé, as being the love of God. 80 
also an English writer (Coventry Patmore) 
has defined it as the science of Love. The 
difference is characteristic. The Frenchman 
is the more rigid, the Englishman the wider. 
The Englishman regards all love as a ladder 
leading to the Divine Love. But in respect 
to the Saints, we may fairly accept the 
Abbé’s definition, and call mysticism the 
science of Divine Love. ‘This wide definition 
at once does away with the notion that a 
mystic is a man shut up ip a cave or a 
monastery. But then comes in the bugbea 
of contemplation. Does not contemplation 
strike at the root of all external energy, 
nay, of reason itself? Is not the mystic 
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therefore, as Victor Cousin would have him 
to be, a man withdrawn from all modes 
of activity; yea, a contemner of reason ? 
The idea is, that contemplation is some- 
thing non-natural, having no root in 
the natural faculties. The answer is, that 
the poet employs a mode of contemplation. 
Most contemplative of poets was Dante; yet 
was the sometime ruler of Florence unfitted 
for external activities? Was the subtle 
logician of the Paradiso maimed in his 
reason? It is the old quarrel between 
reason and intuition. The weapon of poet 
or saint is intuition, and contemplation is 
the state, the attitude, which disposes the 
mind to receive intuitions. The supposition 
is that intuition is contrary to reason. But 
this is narrowing the term “reason” to a 
ange faculty—the discursive reason, the 
dialectic faculty ; as we say, the faculty of 
putting two and two together. This is quite 
arbitrary. Intuition is reason. It is a 
higher, a subtler, a nimbler mode of reason ; 
it flies where the discursive reason crawls. 
The average man will not away with this 
idea, because it would be an admission that 
his own reason was but elementary. He 
has the true democratic hatred of distinction : 
he would clip the hedges of the human mind 
lest one spray shoot beyond another. ‘To 
have all men like me” is his unconscious 
aim. L’homme rational, c'est moi, is his 
dogma. Yet the thing is true; and it is 
only in modern times that the word “reason” 
has acquired its contracted and degenerated 
meaning. The insight of the poet springs 
from intuition, which is the highest reason, 
and is acquired through contemplation, 
which is the highest effort. For contempla- 
tion implies a concentration far greater than 
is needed for ordinary thought. We need not 
quote Wordsworth to show that such was the 
method used by him. So far we have heen 
fighting the battle of the poet. But it is 
also the battle of the saint. These faculties 
native in the poet are the natural basis of 
what is called contemplation in the saint. 
The foundation is the same, the edifice more 
marvellous. The gap which appears non- 
natural between the saint and ourselves 
becomes apprehensible when it is bridged 
over by the poet, the man of genius. And 
so far from this mystic contemplation being 
inert and irrational, it is perceived to be the 
culmination of energy and reason. Let it 
be added, in fairness, that the poet does 
sometimes show a defect of external activity ; 
but no such result is perceptible in the saint. 
On the contrary, most of them have been 
monsters of energy. 

This is a case in which M. Joly might 
have used the comparative method to more 
advantage than he has done; but, for the 
most part, he uses it with excellent results. 
It is impossible to follow at large his very 
curious and interesting examination. But 
to any reader with a taste for the subject we 
can recommend his book as stimulant and 
suggestive, whether you accept his con- 
clusions or not. 
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History of London Street Improvements, 1855- 
1897. By Percy J. Edwards. (P. 8. King 
& Son.) 


Illustrated Topographical Record. First Series. 
Edited by T. Fairman Ordish. (The 
London Topographical Society.) 


Tue first of these volumes, issued under 
the authority of the London County Council, 
is the most important record of its kind 
ever published. In it the manner of 
London’s wth, the endless changes and 
renewals of her streets and houses, may be 
exactly studied. The period covered is 
certainly limited ; but it is the vital period 
in which the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and its successor, the London County 
Council, have exercised their powers. Each 
street improvement is described in a section 
by itself, with an illustrative plan attached, 
the plan being, in nearly every case, a copy 
of the one which was deposited in Parlia- 
ment when the necessary powers were 
applied for. In all, fifty-four improve- 
ments are separately dealt with. An ex- 
cellent feature is the insertion of two large 
maps of the whole of London—the first 
dated 1855, the other 1897. By comparin; 
these maps the reader may study the gene 
and special growth of London in forty-two 
years. Besides these contents, there are 
chapters detailing the methods of procedure 
and financial policy of the Board of 
Works and of the County Council, and 
schedules of the moneys expended by these 
bodies on improvements. In its entirety, 
the volume, with its maps and plans, forms 
a complete, if abstruse, record of the London 
street improvements of the last forty years. 
It might have been much more abstruse; 
but Mr. Edwards has wisely neglected the 
thousand legal points, settled in cases at the 
Courts, which have arisen out of the 
operation of the various Acts. The diffi- 
culties and incidents of getting the Acts 
themselves passed are, however, noticed. 
Despite its intricacy and eye - vexing 
detail, this bulky work has an appreciable 
leaning towards popularity. With its two 
large maps spread out, or, better still, 
carefully removed and pinned to a wall, 
and with the book on Wie knees, a keen 
Londoner will find himself enthralled by the 
tasks which he will be too glad to set 
himself, of tracing and understanding 
such street-building schemes as gave us 
Garrick-street in 1861, threw Queen Victoria- 
street open from end to end in 1871, made 
Park-lane an artery, created Northumber- 
avenue, and connected Shoreditch with 
Bloomsbury. Far excelling these improve- 
ments in magnitude we have the Victoria 
Embankment, which cost considerably over 
a million pounds, net: the story of this and 
its sister undertakings is exactly told, and 
we are even given the amounts of granite, 
concrete, earth-filling, and York paving 
which went to tho making of the Victoria 
Embankment. The three embankments— 
the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea—measure 
3} miles in length, and the net cost of their 


construction approached two and a-half| tion. 


millions sterling. 
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Nearly every London street impro e - 
ment presents some feature of its own 
Northumberland-avenue, as everyone knows’ 
meant the demolition, after a long pene 
with hereditary pride, of the last of the line 
of Strand palaces; Shaftesbury-avenue was 
eight years a-building because the conditions 
imposed on the Board as to the rehousing 
of the displaced families were too stringent 
to be practicable; Hyde Park Corner was 
widened and improved by the co-operation 
of the Crown, and straightway became the 
field of a battle of boards and vestries as 
to its maintenance; Queen Victoria-street 
was driven to the Bank through discon- 
certing cross gradients, and the excavations 
were fruitful in Roman relics. The book 
yields its surprises and reminders to Lon- 
doners who are young and modest. How 
many of us bethink ourselves that the little 
curve on the south side of Holborn, close 
to Staple-inn, is the matrix, so to speak, of 
Middle-row, that island of unsightly property 
which stood in this part of the street as 
late as 1867, leaving but a narrow passage 
between itself and the present south ek 
of Holborn? To sum up: Mr. Edwards’ 
voluminous records are indispensable to 
every student of external London. 

The Illustrated Topographical Record, of 
which the “first series” has just been 
issued, covers the years 1880-1887. Within 
that short period it forms an admirable 
companion to Mr. Edwards’ official volume. 
It is a series of drawings, with notes, of the 
buildings demolished by the Board of Works 
during the years named. The artist, Mr. 
J. P. Emslie, has endeavoured to furnish 
accurate rather than picturesque records. 
His subjects include remains of Leadenhall 
and the old Guildhall, the houses of Lin- 
coln’s-inn which stood north of the gateway 
in Chancery-lane, Monmouth-street (now 
lost in Shaftesbury-avenue), Regent (now 
Piccadilly) Circus, and delightful nooks of 
Hampstead, Westminster, and Bermondsey. 
One could weep for the houses on the west 
side of High-street, Hampstead, which have 

erished for the sake of Fitzjohn’s-avenue. 

t was well to sketch the timber houses 
which many of us remember at the corner 
of Milton-street, Cripplegate. In them the 
scribbling victims of the Dunciad may have 
lived, for Milton-street is but Grub-street 
disguised. Gray’s Inn-road had some good 
old houses left in it in 1880, when it ceased 
to be Gray’s Inn-lane; and three of these 
are delineated. John Aubrey passed under 
them in his time; and Langhorne, the 
translator of Plutarch, on his way to the 
“Peacock” to drink. Mr. Emslie’s draw- 
ing, ‘‘ Corner of Great St. Andrew-street and 
Monmouth-street,” rather misses its mark ; 
for it gives a view of the latter street, which 
—since it remains—we hardly need, while 
it scarcely touches Monmouth-street, which 
—since it is gone—we do need. Mon- 
mouth-street’s character as an old clothes 
emporium has been supported by half our 
best writers, from Ben Jonson to Carlyle. 
We are glad to note that the London Topo- 
graphical Society, which has recently been 
revived and strengthened, has another 
volume of Mr. Emslie’s sketches in prepara- 
Indeed, we trust that the series will 
be well kept up; already the imminence of 
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the new street between Holborn and the 

trand is a reminder that the time is short 
and the subjects for illustration many. 
Still down the years comes the voice of 
Brameton, crooning his couplets : 


« All sublunary things of death partake ! 

What alteration doa a cent’ry make! 

What’s not destroy’d by Time’s devouring 
hand ? 

Where’s Troy, and where’s the May-pole in 
the Strand ? 

Pease, cabbages, and turnips once grew 
where 

Now stands new Bond-street and a newer 


square ; er ‘ 
Such piles of buildings now rise up and 


own, 
London itself seems going out of town.” 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. 
Tr ted by E. B. Fea and James 
Millar. Vol.IV. (Williams & Norgate.) 


HIS volume of the ‘ Theological 
Translation Library ” represents the 
second of Prof. Harnack’s great work, 
from chap. vii. to the end. It comprises 
He ery: oats o the elimination 
of the hypotheses which sprouted fungus- 
like upon the central doctrine of the 
Incarnation and its corollary, the doctrine 
of the Trinity the heresies of Arius, 
of Nestorius, of Eutyches. To the men 
of our generation the question whether 
the Godhead of Christ was of the same 
substance as the Godhead of the Father 
(homooustos) or of a like substance (homot- 
ousios) is no longer a burning one. 
We take these things for granted, or 
we set them aside altogether as idle. 
But, at the lowest, as affording matter for 
extremely nice intellectual exercise, they 
had an educative value that men of Prof. 
Harnack’s school freely recognise. The 
decisions of councils, the concise propositions 
of the credo, may or may not represent 
objective truth ; the yare, at any rate, as 
appears from the extinction of the con- 
tradictory propositions which challenged 
them, valid conclusions from exceedingly 
obscure premises. And the process by 
which, as Prof. Harnack summarises it, 
“Men pass from religious thought to 
the philosophical and theological doctrinal 
proposition, and from the doctrinal pro- 
sition which requires knowledge to the 
egal proposition which demands obedience ” 
—every science passes through an analogous 
process—was never pursued on a loftier 
plane than by the earnest, clever, ill- 
equipped Churchmen of the first four 
cecumenical councils. St. Augustine, the most 
brilliant e of his age, is well described 
by Prof. Harnack as ‘‘a man whose mind 
was as sceptical as it was intellectually 
owerful, who revelled in the incompre- 
feasible driven about between the poles of 
a docta ignorantia and a knowledge which 
was replete with contradictions.” The trans- 
lators have done their work admirably ; and 
the pages are jewelled with Greek characters 
from a beautiful font. 


A Toxt-Book of Botany. By Dr. E. Stras- 
burger, Dr. F. Noll, Dr. H. Schenck, and 
Dr. A. F. W. Schimper. Translated by 
H.C. Porter, Ph.D. (Macmillan & Oo.) 


ExcELLent text-books of botany are already 
numerous; and yet we are grateful to the 
four distinguished botanists whose names 
appear on this title-page (and to their 
English translator) for the present addition to 
their number. Each of the four is a specialist 
in some one department of physiology or 
morphology i and, as the result of their 
united labours, we have a work that must 
necessarily find a place on the shelves of 
every botanist who desires to keep au courant 
with the progress of his science. It is ve 
interesting to contrast a botanical text-boo. 
of 1898 with one of (we will say) 1868. 
The use of the highest microscopical powers, 
the application to microscopical preparations 
of innumerable “ staining reagents,” have 
turned the attention of botanists, during the 
last quarter of a century, to a study of the 
minute structure of the vegetable cell, and 
to the complicated and recondite processes, 
physical and chemical, which mark its active 
vitality. In these researches Prof. Stras- 
burger has taken a leading part; and this 
volume may therefore be taken as an 
authoritative statement of the present state 
of our knowledge on the histology of the 
cell and on the phenomena attending the 
division of the nucleus and of the cell. 

The various departments of morphology 
and physiology are treated with desma 
and precision; but the space given to the 
phenomena of reproduction in flowering 
plants seems to us altogether inadequate to 
its importance. And here we notice a 
serious omission. The date on the title- 
page is 1898, and the prefatory note by the 
publishers is dated September, 1897. On 
p. 66 itis stated that “motile male sexual 
cells occur only in the cryptogams.” And 
yet in January, 1897, the botanical world 
was startled by the announcement of the 
discovery by the Japanese botanist Ikeno 
(since amply confirmed) of the existence of 
motile antherozoids in the osperms, 
one of the most important Peaiieal dis- 
coveries of modern times. 

The systematic portion of the work does 
not seem to us so satisfactory as the 
structural. But it possesses two excellent 
features. The colour-printing of some of 
the illustrations in this section adds greatly 
to their lifelikeness, and is admirably done. 
Under each order there is a very useful list 
of the poisonous and officinal species. 


William Dunbar. By Oliphant Smeaton. 
“Famous Scots” Series. (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier.) 


In the margin of the title-page there is the 
cunningest little red king, sitting cross- 
legged on a large crown, with a big head 
and hardly any body, bearing in one hand a 
squat little caricature of a sword, and in the 
pehior a policeman’s truncheon ; on his head 
another crown. This is James the Fourth, 
friend and patron (to the measure of twenty 
—or at last eighty—pounds Scots perannum) 
to the author of ‘‘The Lament for the 
Makars,’”’ William Dunbar—friar, courtier, 
satirist, pimp, moralist, elegist, and as 


many other things as may be squeezed 
into the skin of a single man of genius. 
Mr. Smeaton is just consumed with zeal 
for the memory of his brilliant countryman, 
and this “attempt to place before the reader 
in a popular form the facts in the life of 
one of Scotland’s greatest sons” is mani- 
festly a labour of love. He strives even to 
whitewash his moral character, and so far 
as concerns that “sweet assured foe” of 
his, Mrs. Musgrave, the duenna of the 
oung queen, with probable success. These 
ae are hardly from the pen of a prevailing 
over : 


‘‘ White Dove, where is your sober humbleness P 
Sweet, gentle Turtle, where is your pity went? 
Where is your ruth ? the fruit of nobleness, 
Of womanhood the treasure and the rent: 
Vertue is never put out of meek intent, 

Nor out of gentle heart is fund in pity, 
Since merciless no noble wight might be.” 


But at this time of day we should probably 
be ready to condone any frailties that might 
be alleged against the ‘makar” of “The 
Thistle and the Rose,” ‘The Golden Targe” 
—the man whose genius could imagine the 
weird horrors of the ‘‘ Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins,” and yet could sound an 
elegiac strain of such unmixed pathos as the 
‘Lament for the Makars.” Mr. Smeaton’s 
little monograph will be of worth alike 
to those to whom Dunbar is dear and to 
those others who by it shall be guided into 
the garden of his beauties. 


The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner, and 
his Festival Theatre in Bayreuth. By 
Albert Lavignac. Translated by Esther 
Singleton. (Service & Paton.) 


Tue object avowed by Prof. Lavignac in 
his preface is to provide for his country- 
men ‘‘a real practical guide to Bayreuth ” 
(including the times of the trains), and “to 
present the Wagnerian style in its own 
proper light, by dissipating the clouds with 
which it has been enveloped by certain of 
its commentators.” In fact M. Lavignac 
has refrained from making his subject an 
occasion of literature; he has confined him- 
self, with a self-command as admirable as 
it is rare, to elucidating the text. There 
is a large class of musical amateurs, in 
this country no less than in France, by 
whom a work of the character of M. 


Lavignac’s was the one desired. 
They are persons with a na taste for 
music, and with a ready spring of respon- 
sive emotions; they are vaguely silerod by 


Wagner ; they are even profoundly stirred, 
but unintelligently, and the consciousness 
of something missing is a vague vexation. 
The author's straightforw account of 
each drama, accompanied by transcriptions 
of the lsit-motive and by diagrams ran | 
their recurrences and combinations, wi 

furnish these with just the key they want. 
We may expect before the end of the 
expiring century to hear of the “Ring” 
performed to intelligent and appreciative 
audiences in Brixton and Camberwell. The 
bill-broker will pass along humming the 
“adoration of the gold” motiv, and the 
lodging-house general will twitter ‘‘the 
flames spell,” as she kindles the comfortable 
coal. But what a new world it would be! 
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A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


In THE Cace. By Henry James. 


The cage was the barrier that divided the little post and tele- 
graph counter from the grocery department. They economised 
space in that shop. Shop! Cheese! Soap! Stamps! And this 
a novel by Mr. Henry James! Is it possible? e hazard an 
explanation. One day, no doubt, when Mr. James was buying 
postage stamps (perhaps in this very shop, for it is situated on the 
confines of an aristocratic neighbourhood), he must have thought, 
as a small white hand gave him his change—‘ All day this little 
shop assistant sits here receiving telegrams. She knows the 
telegraphic plots and plans, follies and fancies of half Mayfair. 
I will play with the idea.. I will ——.” So, after all, the subject 
is ane akin to Mr. James’s genius. (Duckworth & Co. 187 pp. 
38s. 6d.) 


Dicky Monterra. By Tom Ga.tion- 


This story has the Dickensian flavour which gave joy to the 
readers of T'atterlsy. The hero is not very heroic, but he is a pleasant 
fellow; and his story is suffused in sentiment of a welcome 
bygone sort. There is a delightful old man who writes penny 
“bloods” for boys, named Pycraft. He exclaims: ‘‘ You see, Mr. 
Hepburn, I’m purely a hackworker—a humble follower in the wake 
of some of the big ones who have gone in front. And my literar 
legs are so weak, and so short, that I find it very difficult indeed to 
keep anywhere near their footsteps. Now, Stevenson, for instance 
—— He bowed his head, and closed his eyes, as though he had 
been to church.” (Hutchinson & Co. 339 pp. 6s.) 


Tammuers’ DoE. By E. ann H. Heron. 


An entertaining story. Tammersis a splendid Big Englander 
from South Africa, and in a Jersey hotel ks speaks his mind so 
bluffly that he is challenged to a duel by a Polish Count, a deadly 
fencer. But Tammers has the choice of weapons, and he chooses 
—well, the last weapon in the world that you would guess. The 
pase is a great success—for Tammers. Here is Tammers’s political 
creed : 

«What is an Imperialist?’ I inquired with interest. - 

‘An Imperialist,’ replied Tammers, thinking out his answer as 
he spoke—‘ an Imperialist is a man who takes his hat off when the 
band plays ‘‘ God save the Queen.” ’ 

‘ And a Little Englander ?’ 

‘That’s the other thing—he’s the man who gets his hat knocked 
off for him!’” 

A second, but much shorter story, entitled ‘“‘Scanderson,” is 
Pa at the volume. (0. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 215 pp. 
2s. 6d. 


Aw Etvsive Lover. By Virva Woops, 


He is elusive because he has a double personality. That is to 
say, he is sometimes Gottfried Yager, artist, and sometimes Geoffrey 
Carrington, drunkard. Thus endowed, he becomes his own rival 


in love, and murders himself. He is tried and acquitted. Finally. 


his two personalities merge into one, and the story ends sanely. 
(Constable & Co. 208 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A Sraresman’s CHance. By Josern F. CHarres. 


A clever story, flecked with satire and pathos. A peer and a 
vicar are the chief characters, and the author loves his peer 
best—with justice. (Constable & Co. 314 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Mopern Gosret. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 


A plea for simplicity and nature against modern isms and 
‘‘ smartness.” A good deal of scorn is levelled at these, especially 
in the chapters dealing with the Gusding Light, an organ of advanced 
opinion. The editress is better than her paper and one day wearily 


asks her sub-editor, who is examining contributions: ‘‘Have you 
come on nothing, absolutely nothing that expresses a generous 
sentiment, or a tenderness for humanity? I want a cushion; I am 
tired of paving-stones.” (Constable & Co. 313 pp. 6s.) 


A Grew or Garr. By Masor Artuur GRIFFITHS. 


Tells how Captain Ward of the War Office came into a fortune, 
and was dogged by enemies, and guarded by detectives, and loved 
by Frida Fairholme. (John Milne. 217 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Srory or an Untorp Love. By Pavt Leicester Forp. 


A love-story, told in the form of a diary, by the author of 
The Honourable Peter Sterling. As in so many novels of to-day, 
the literary life enters largely into the plot. (Constable & Co. 
258 pp. 6s.) 


DrvxkrnBar. By Herpert 0. Maoltwarne. 


There is good stuff in this story of Australian bush-life. But 
the author mars his pages by an extraordinary redundancy of 
trivial observation. ‘‘ He tipped his cigarette ash delicately into 
the slop-basin with his right hand, folded the fingers of his left, 
and frowned judicially at his nails. Then he looked at the ceiling, 
inhaled a mouthful of smoke, and sent it thoughtfully and 
luxuriously in an upward blast. A pellet of bread his sister had 
aimed at a fly in the centre of his table struck him on the neck.” 
Then he spoke his mind. Whereupon Susie “‘ clenched her fist, as 


Y | women and other non-boxers do, with the thumb imprisoned, and 


thumped it three times smartly on the table, making the breakfast 
things jump.” (Constable & Co. 310 pp. 6s.) 


Fiona M‘Iver. By Arnruur Jenkinson and Eaoty J. Jenxrvson. 


A romance of the Western isles of Scotland. Secluded glens, 
boats, lairds, hot blood, a whiff of finance from London, some 
villainy, and Fiona M‘Iver. What pervades and remains is ‘‘the 
long low wail of the waves on the iron shore below, and the full 
moon, serene and beautiful, above.’’ (Hutchinson & Co. 376 pp. 6s.) 


In tHe SHapow or THE THREE. By Buanoue Lortvs. 


Love and politics are closely interwoven in this story, which is 
laid in Venice and Verona, in the time of the Napoleonic wars. 
(Hutchinson & Co. 366 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Story of a Play. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harpers.) 
MAxwELt was a journalist who was writing a play, and had married 
a trifle—just a trifle—above his station. 

‘‘The young actor, who thought he saw his part in Maxwell’s play, 
had so far made his way upward on the Pacific Coast that he felt 
justified in taking the lead with a combination of his own. He met the 
author at a dinner of the Papyrus Club in Boston, where they were 
introduced, with a facile flourish of praise from the journalist who 
brought them together. as the very men who were looking for each other, 
and who ought to be able to give;the American public a real American 

ma.” 
So begins the story of the play. Now, there are at least two ways 
of writing a good story. hess may be nine and forty, and every 
single one of them right. But for present purposes we may 
distinguish between stories which deal with prainaey eople and 
extraordinary situations, and stories which deal with ordinary 
situations and people which are only extraordinary because their 
situations show them up so clearly. The latter, perhaps, is the 
more difficult to write; for it is easier to imagine incidents 
than to know people. Excellent examples of either class are 


Rupert of Hentsau and The Story of a Play. Of the former we 
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wrote last week. In the latter Mr. Howells’s method finds its 
most triumphant expression; for the story of the play, which 
is quite mibservient to the story of the author and the players, 
and in no way out of the ordinary, is made to contain the story of 
several lives. In the writing and production of the play we have 
three planes of existence, as it were. We have Louise, the author's 
wife, who wants her husband to write a great play, and has given 
the most sacred bit of herself to the writing; we have Maxwell, 
who hovers between the ideal and the necessity of getting the play 
produced ; and finally we have Godolphin and the other players 
who only want a part for themselves. Yet throughout the play— 
for the reader—is not the thing. It is the people you laugh at and 
sympathise with. 

Take this piece of dialogue between Maxwell and his wife, when 
the play has reached the possibility of production : 

“‘She pulled off his hat, and rubbed his hair round on his skull in 


exu'tation at having arrived at some clear understanding. ‘I wouldn’t 
hav: hair like silk,’ she jeered. 
* And I wouldn’t have hair like corn-silk,’ he returned. ‘ At least not 


on my own head.’ 

‘Yes, it is coarse. And it’s your’s quite as much as mine,’ she said, 
thoughtfully. ‘We do belong to each other utterly, don’t we? I never 
thought of it in that light before. And now our life has gone into your 
work, already! I can’t tell you, Brice, how sweet it is to think of that 
love-business being our own! I shall be so proud of it on the stage! 
But as long as we live no one but ourselves must know anything about it. 
Do you supers they will?’ she added, in sudden dismay. 


He smil ‘Should you care P’ 
She reflected a moment. ‘No!’ she shouted boldly. ‘ What 
difference P’ 


‘Godolphin would pay any sum for the 
an advertisement. If he could put it into Pinney’s hands, and give him 
carte blanche to work in all the romance he liked —’ 

‘ Brice!’ she shrieked. 

‘ Well, we needn’t give it away, and if we don’t, nobody else will.’ 

‘ No, and we must always keep it sacredly secret. Promise me one 


ee of using the fact as 


‘ Twenty !’ 

‘That you will let me hold your hand all through the first performance 
of that part. Will you?’ 

‘Why, we shall be set up like two brazen images in a box for all the 
first-nighters to stare at and the society reporters to describe. What 
would society journalism say to your holding my hand throughout the 
tender passages? It would be onto something personal in them in an 
instant.’ 

‘No ; now I will show you how we will do.’ They were nee in a 
nook of the rocks, in the pallor of the late September sunshine, with their 
backs against a warm boulder. ‘Now give me your hand.’ 

‘Why, you’ve got hold of it already.’ 

‘Oh yes, sol have! Well, I’ll just grasp it in mine firmly, and let 
them both rest on your knee, so; and fling the edge of whatever I’m 
wearing on my shoulders over them, or my mantle, if it’s hanging on the 
back of the chair, so ’—she fong the edge of her shawl over their clasped 
hands to illustrate—‘and nobody will suspect the least thing. Suppose 
the sea was the audience—a sea of faces, you know; would anyone 
down there that I was squeezing your hand atall the important moments, 
or you squeezing mine P 

‘I hope they wouldn’t think me capable of doing anything so indelicate 
as squeezing @ lady’s hand,’ said Maxwell. ‘I-don’t know what they 
might think of you, though, if there was any such elaborate display of 
concealment as you’ve got up here.’ 

‘Oh, this is merely rehearsing. Of course, I shall be more adroit, 
more careless, when I really come to it. But what I mean is that when 
we first see it together, the love-business, I shall want to feel that you 
are feeling every instant just as Ido. Will you?’ 

‘I don’t see any great objection to that. We shall both be feeling very 
anxious about the play, if that’s what you mean.’ 

‘That’s what I mean in one sense,’ Louise allowed. ‘Sha’n’t you be 
very anxious to see how they have imagined Salome and Atland?’ 

“Not so anxious as about how Godolphin has ‘‘ created’ Haxard.’ 

‘I care nothing about that. But if the woman who does me is vulgar, 
or underbred, or the least bit coarse, and doesn’t keep the character just 
as sweet and delicate as you imagined it, I don’t know what I shall do to 
her.’” 

There are people—professors of psychometry—who claim to be able 
to delineate character from a wisp of hair or the paring of the nail. 
There are story tellers—they may be termed literary psychometrists 
—who can give a life in the description of an incident. The 
name of Mr. Henry James occurs at once; for Mr. James 
appears to go out of his way to find the most meagre of plots— 
as in Zhe Spoils of Poynton—for the pure pleasure of showing 
that no man can lift his hand without giving himself away to 


the observant writer. One cannot help comparing Mr. James with 
Mr. Howells, for the aim of the two is so similar, and The Story of 
a Play is a plot which Mr. James might be imagined to seize on 
with delight. He would probe his characters deeper than Mr. 
Howells. Indeed, he would be inside them all the time. But Mr. 
Howells is more dramatic, and not even to the most flippant reader 
is he tedious. To give more of the plot would be unfair, even if 
there were more. You must read the story for the pleasure of 
seeing ordinary human beings going about their ordinary business 
under a microscope. 


* * * * 
Via Lucis. By Kassandra Vivaria. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Tuts is the cumbrous but not altogether futile study of a character. 
Arduina is not merely the centre of interest, she comprises in her 
complicated little soul the whole story of these 350 crowded pages ; 
and though the reading of them is laborious—there is neither 
incident nor humour to lighten the way—the reward, such as it is, 
of knowing the young woman to her minutest thought awaits the 
conscientious at the end. 

Arduina was the daughter of an Italian count and an Anglo- 
American mother. You see her first as a child, and the little scene 
in which she is introduced sounds the keynote of her story. At 
Cagiato’s, the big shop in the Corso, after much search he had 
discovered the doll she wanted. Alas! before she left the shop it 
was smashed. 

‘The mother seped her arm round the little girl’s shoulders, and 
drew her fondly to her. ‘ You don’t mind very much, darling, do you ? 
You shall come to-morrow and choose another.’ 

‘I don’t want another,’ moaned the child... . Ididn’t want any 
doll. . . . I wanted a doll like the one in my head, Theodora—she was 
Theodora; and . . . there isn’t another Theodora in the world!’ ” 


Arduina was always in pursuit of Theodora, and Theodora 
always came to grief in the moment of possession. After the death 
of her mother Arduina passed a stormy childhood in her black- 
guard father’s house. She was prepared to make a Theodora of 
him, but he smashed her illusions with a fist. She read omnivor- 
ously, lying generally upon her back on the floor; but books 
became irrelevant; and presently, being sent to a convent school, 
the Theodora of the moment showed the features of a new world- 
wide religious order for women—an order of delightful compre- 
hensiveness and all-embracing purpose. She wrote out the consti- 
tutions in a black book; you may read them in chapter xxv., and 
they are rather amusing. 

About this time she fell deeply in love with a doll named Prospero, 
who commanded Torpedo Boat 113, and seriously proposed to herself 
to take stock in him. However, a subtle monsignore, her director, 
warned her against the danger of throwing over her vocation, and 
incidentally assured her that the sailor doll was intended for her 
friend Gabriella. So she entered upon the noviciate of the order 
of Santa Marta and a course of galloping consumption. Before 
she had pronounced her vows she was sent, for her health’s sake, 
to the home of Prospero’s people, where he still dwelt, united 
to Gabriella. The our of the ascetic life, and her faith in 
the unseen, had by this time gone the way of her other illusions ; 
and her position, therefore, under this roof (for Prospero loved 
her, and cared not a centesime for Gabriella) was precarious. 
She was pretty reckless about things, and when Gabriella insisted 
on dressing her in a blood-red dress of her own, she gave herself 
over, 82 her whim. In the centre of the crowd of women, as she 
stood, 


“‘ carrying her cowl and veil crushed in her left hand, while her right 
held the only candle so high that its flame leaped like a tongue of fire 
above her radiant head, the of the disrobed nun stood out like a 
vision more infernal than celestial, I am afraid ; more terrifyingly 
human, perhaps, than either. She was strange, indeed, to look at, with 
her gleam-catching crop of wild hair, her eyes that appeared consumed 
from within, and the peculiarly pathetic lines of sharpened chin and 
eugering cheek-bones. 

Did she feel at that moment, I wonder, that she might have sat for a 
symbolic poe as the new archet of an old rebellion, with that 
vestige of her monastic raiment held down, despised, by her thin fingers ; 
the keen, real humanity in her face; and her Satanic livery triumphant 
all over her lithe limbsP ...” 


Before she left the house to return to the convent she had justified 
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the colour of her borrowed robe. For three years she hid at Assisi 
with an old nurse, and beat down the demon tuberculosis. Then 
Prospero came to her, being now free, and she married him. But 
this was not the end. This last doll wearied of her and was un- 
faithful ; then he repented; and then she found that she was weary 
of the doll : 


‘* At last, at last she started into full comprehension of the deep- 
seated egoism, never-to-be-satisfied, that was the only legitimate child 
of her self-taught soul, the only true psssion of her maturer being. 
There it was, the sterile lominance of intellect, the hopeless tual 
need of conscious abstraction that had met her so often, g: her in so 
many forms, and that she had never recognised.” 

This was the “light” to which she had at last come, at the age 
of five-and-twenty. And in the creature herself there is so much 
that is true and vivid, one realises her so completely, that, giving 
oneself up to the fancy, one could condole with her upon having been 
less happy than she deserved to be in her biographer. For the 
writer Tacks so much — humour, tact, technique — of which her 
subject was worthy. The style is wordy and tiresome ; common- 
place alternates with a dull extravagance, and split infinitives 
straddle across every page. Yet, even though narrative explores 
no-thoroughfares and backwaters with a persistent irrelevancy, 
from chapter to chapter the interest grows; and we have faith that 
the lady with the operatic arias Sy if only she would consent to 
learn and practise the elementary details of her business, might at 
last give us work as high above this maiden effort as Via Lucts is 
superior to the common brand of literary green-sickness. 

x 
* * * 


A Romance of the Firat Consul. By Matilda Malling. 
by Anna Molboe. (W. Heinemann.) 


Tuts voluptuous story comes to England stamped with the enthusi- 
astic approval of Dr. Brandes. While we are unable to gw so far 
as that illustrious critic in praise of the book, we can place to its 
credit a most entertaining afternoon. It moves, it beguiles, it 

leads—but it never convinces. Napoleon was not like that, 
Famée was not like that, Duroc was not like that: such is the 
reader’s verdict. Yet all are excellent company, and much good 
writing has gone to the novel. 

Tue story is this. Edmée de la Feuillade is a winning and 
beautiful damsel of Royal blood. We meet her first in the year 
1800, when things were so gloomy for Royalists, and Napoleon 
was the adamantine head of affairs. In the first chapter we 
accompany Edmée to Paris, to stay in the house of her faneé, 
Louis de teauneuf, and endeavour to recover possession of her 
confiscated estates. Black hatred of the First Consul is in her 
heart. The Paris of that day is adroitly brought before the reader 
(indeed, the book is notable for adroitness throughout), and we are 
taken quickly into the best society. After some delay Edmée has 
audience of the terrible Corsican, and no svoner do their eyes 
meet than their fate is sealed—they are Affinities. Henceforward 
Napoleon is to be all in all to Edmée, and Edmée to be 
as much to Napoleon as any woman could be. Proud and 
refined though she is, Edmée hesitates at nothing. Napoleon’s 
wish is her law. Until the last chapter the two lovers clandestinely 
love, and then comes the tragedy. Edmée drowns herself because, 
in the words of Dr. Brandes, ‘she could not survive the shame 
that would result when the halo which in her eyes surrounded her 
relations with Bona should be extinguished, and when from 
a queen she should become a mistress like the rest.” 

ere is a . Edmée one night stays longer than usual, 
Napoleon being in a talkative mood : 


“«You are a queen, as I tell you,’ he cried enthusiastically, 
transported by her flashing eyes and proud expression. ‘I once heard 
a story about a de la Feuillade, who, as s reward for his daring, was for 
one night the lover of Anne of Austria, and who was murdered next 
day by the servants of the Cardinal and the King. You have his blood 
in your veins. Oh! ’—his voice became almost harsh—‘a great name is 
@ glorious thing —a splendid support.’ 

‘ As if any name were greater than yours!’ 

‘It will perhaps some time become the greatest—perhaps.’ 


Translated 


She removed his hand softly, and looked with a smile into his radiant 
eyes. 


‘Good night !—good morning! Oh! I no longer know when it is 
day and when it is night. I do not reckon my time by the sun any 
more ; I count it from when I see you... .’ 

‘In sixteen hours it will then again be day.’ 

She went to the door, but, with her hand on the knob, she turned and 
bent slightly back, while with one hand she raised her veil from her 
forsheat and looked lingeringly at him with her tender eyes. 

‘Napoleon,’ she whisvored softly, almost inaudibly. It was very 
seldom she dared to pronounce his Christian name, by which nobody 
called him any longer, not even his mother, but the peculiar sound of 
which she adored in the depths of her heart. 

The next moment she was gone. Bonaparte seated himself smilingly 
at his writing-table, and immediately opened his large portfolio.” 

Dr. Brandes puts his finger on the special strength of this romance 
when he says, “‘ Certainly, Bonaparte was never loved in real life 
as... he is loved by Edmée (and by the authoress).” The 
authoress’s love for Napoleon is the making of the book. She has 
so thoroughly persuaded herself into an attachment for him, that 
the reader is bound to go on and on. This is the lover she would 
have a lover to be; and as the description of every woman’s ideal 
lover is interesting, the book is interesting. Again Edmée 

ssesses the authoress’s ideal a fper ti s the ideal lover, 

ence Edmée, being a genuine (although imaginary) creation, is 
interesting too. But it B not an honestly good book. The glamour 
soon wears off, and then weakness after weakness is detected, to 
say nothing of the unreality of the whole. But entertaining and 
voluptuous—yes ! 


A GREAT “COACH.” 


By the death of Mr. Walter Wren, India and aspirants to the 
Indian Civil Service have suffered a loss which, for some time at 
least, will be irreparable. Mr. Wren, who died on Friday last, was 
an instance of a man sorely handicapped in the race for success, 
ye acquitting himself with real distinction. Soon after completing 

is university course Mr. Wren was attacked by spinal disease as 
the result of a kick. ‘‘Such a misfortune’ [says a writer in 
the Datly News] ‘“‘would have overcome most men, but it did 
not master Mr. Wren. Though debarred from all activity of 
body, and compelled to maintain a horizontal position, he devoted 
himself to preparing pupils for the Indian Civil Service and other 
public examinations, and with such signal success that for several 
years 50 per cent. of his pupils passed the examinations, and in 
the last year of the old regulations he passed 9 candidates out of 13. 
In preparing candidates for the Army and the Home Civil Service 
he was hardly less successful, and for many years ‘ Wren’s’ has 
enjoyed an extraordinary prestige as the only sure portal to the 
Services.” 

Naturally this unique success caused many heartburnings in 
other quarters, and Mr. Wren, as we have seen, was called every 
sort of disparaging name. As a matter of fact, however, he was 
not at all a ‘‘crammer.’’ His system was not in the slightest that 
of giving a smattering in many subjects. On tho contrary, non 
multa sed multum was his motto; a minimum of subjects and 
thorough knowledge of these were what he urged upon his pupils. 


‘*Tbhe popular idea of a crammer (said Wren, on one occasion] is that 
of a man who stuffs his pupil with knowledge as they fatten chickens, by 
means of a tube through which prepared food is forced into their gullets. 
But there is a difference between crammers and chicken fatteners, for the 
pupil of the crammer, instead of growiug fat like the chicken, is expected 
to be able to secrete, or rather to exude on examination day, the material 
with which he has been previously gorged. Anything more utterly 
opposed to true education could hardly be imagioed, unless, indeed, it be 
the system—inefficient, slovenly, and contemptible—which prevails at 
most of our public schools.”’ 


He was naturally proud of beating the public schools, and his 
success was certainly an extraordinary triumph for individual 


energy. 
What, it may be asked, was the secret of Mr. Wren’s success ? 
Individual attention was part of it. He had a remarkable 
aptitude for discerning a boy’s tastes and capacity, and he made 
each pupil concentrate on those studies for which he was most 
fitted. Secondly, he was a thorough business man and a relentless 
disciplinarian. There was great strength of will in his fragile 
frame, and he had the art of impressing it upon his pupils. 
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He said on another occasion : 


‘‘ The moment I find any pupil weakeni 
success at the examination—and every f 
it remembered, brin; 
him. I don’t pr 


or impairing his chances of 
ure at an examination, 


to him there and then, short and 
stop that or you 
if you do as I te 
your money and send you about your business.’ ” 

Next to his scholastic work, Mr. Wren’s interest was in politics. 
Ever an ardent Radical, he was one of the six founders of the 
National Liberal Club, and he contested several constituencies, 
though without success. For the London County Council, however, 


Your father has paid me to put you 


he was more successful, being elected to the first Council “solely 
upon public grounds, without canvassing, or being personally known 
to the constituency ’—that constituency being North-east Bethnal 
punng Lis worst days, he lived, as we have seen, on his 


Green. 
couch ; during his best, he walked with the aid of two sticks. For 
some time past, a combination of maladies, brought on by the 
spinal disease, had gradually undermined his strength. ‘I should 
like,” he once said, “‘to have inscribed on my tombstone: 

‘* Here lies Walter Wren, the test friend of the British father who 
sends his sons to the public schools that ever lived. His exertions forced 
the headmasters to give parents at least something for the money they 
pay them.’ ” 

But an even more fitting epitaph would be one referring to the 
superiority of spirit over matter, and to the triumph which his 


tenacity of purpose and strength of character achieved over physical 
infirmity. ; 


A NOVELIST OF LONDON. 


In the Weekly Sun Miss Ethel Wheeler is writing an interestin 
series of articles on ‘ Tondon of the Novelists.” Her secon 
article deals with Mr. Justin McCarthy, to whom the interest of 
London (writes Miss Wheeler) is mainly the interest of the past. 
It is the ghosts that walk her streets that make her chielly 80 
delightful and dear to him. 

‘‘London was to me, first of all, the Loudon of Shakespeare, of 
Addison, and Steele, of Johnson and Goldsmith, of Dickens and 
Thackeray,” says Justin McCarthy in a recently published bit of 
autobiography ; and he tells how he used to haunt Eastcheap, and 
the Temple, and Wapping Old Stairs, and Southwark Churchyard 
for the sake of their historic memories. ‘‘T walk miles along the 
streets; every name brings such associations with it,” exclaims 
Christmas in Dear Lady Disdain. The Dictator, as he looks out 
from the window of Paulo’s Hotel, near Kensington Palace, on 
the public-house “ which bore the name and stood upon the site 
of the hostelry where the Pretender’s friends gathered, recalls the 
evil fortunes of the House of Stuart. Sometimes the ghosts, not 
of men but of buildings, hover about the place where they once 
stood.” Here are some ghosts of Chelsea: 


‘“‘T would rather have the old tumbledown Janes, and the wooden 
houses hanging rickety over the water, and the old shipyards with the 
painted figure-heads projecting their staring eyes over the walls, and 
the ancient, lop-sided public-houses rotting themselves in ease on 
Lethe’s wharf.” —Camiola. 


But what street, think you, is the most haunted in London? 
What place, think you, is the most haunted in the world? More 
haunted than lonely Karnac, than the ruin-crowned Acropolis, than 
the Coliseum? It is St. James’s-street, by all that’s wonderful! 


“St. Jumes’s-street is, to the true visionary, as ghostly a spot as any 
ruined temple that Egypt, Greece, or Italy can offer.” 


Here is a procession of the ghosts that troop by : 


“St. John and Swift, Harley and Harvey, Johnson aud Goldsmith 
and wild Richard Savage, the ter Fox and the lesser Pitt, and the 


Walpole who wrote letters, and evil ‘Q.,’ and good Richardson, great 


Burke, and Beau Brummel and D’Orsay and Byron—what a company, 
what ghosts, what memories! "—Red Diamonds. 


London is interesting by reason of its ghosts: it is beautiful by 
reason of their handiwork that survives them. The sordid West 
Central district, which figures so largely in fiction, seems +o owe its 
charm solely to the fact of such survivals. ‘ Here,” says Justin 


discredit upon my teaching—I am down upon 
to him and discourse solemnly upon his fate in 
the next world if he continues to indulge his passions in this. I say 
, ‘Look here, my boy; you 
ugh, and 
you I will put you through ; but if you won't I keep 


McCarthy, ‘‘ many elements of the picturesque still abide,” and he 
instances, among other “ bits,” 

“a queer red-tiled cottage, with a itive fruit garden behind it, and 
with, latticed windows in its roof." Farr Baio 

A sight sufficiently unexpected to fill “our West Centralist with 
amazement.” 

McCarthy’s enthusiasm for London’s beauty is not, however, 
confined to London of the past. The accusation of ugliness against 
modern London is, he says, singularly unjust : 

“The new Chelsea that has risen on the ashes of the old might well 
arouse the admiration of the most exasperated foreigner. There are 
recently created regions in that great tract of the earth’s surface known 
as South Kensington which in their quaintness of architectural form 
and braveness of red brick can defy the gloom of a Civic March or 
November.” —The Dictator. : 

The newer school of writers, however, have taught us that the 
real beauty of London is not to be found in its buildings, ancient 
or modern, but in its unique atmospheric effects, the hurtling of 
London clouds, the mists on the Thames, the sunshine on tram tins 
or telegraph wire. Justin McCarthy feels this in a dim, groping 
way: ‘‘It is June, and London is delicious,” he says; and, again, 
“Tt was a beautiful autumn day. London looks to great advantage 
on one of these rare days.” Indeed, this writer has a considerable 
feeling for London colour, and some susceptibility to the charm of 
London haze, and in Miss Misanthrope he attempts a long descrip- 
tion of ‘‘a curious and very lovely sight,” a fog over Regent’s 
Canal at moonrise, in which he contrasts ‘‘the murky line of the 
water in the fog, the blackish grey of the spectral trees seen dimly 
through it, and then shades of softening grey,” which melt imper- 
ceptibly into pale blue and the “ glittering effulgent yellow in 
which the moon was circled.” The description suffers from extreme 
prolixity ; if he had but concentrated this nebulous vapour into 
astar’’! 

Yet, despite this prolixity, these passages descriptive of the 
country in London are, perhaps, the most successful in his books. 
Indeed, there are several London trees that he has endowed with 
actual individuality. Chiefly, however, the Lebanon cedar remains 
in memory—the Lebanon cedar that lifts one into ‘a realm of 
beauty, and imagination, and memory, and brings thoughts and 
fancies of far-off lands, and Eastern skies, and Arabian Nights, and 
Sacred waters.’’ This cedar stands in the Physic Garden of Chelsea 
—another of those London backwaters — which the Society of 


Apothecaries have just intimated that they are unable any longer to 
maintain. 


The beauty of this cedar, you notice, is the beauty of 
association ; so the trees and fields of London are beautiful because 


they shadowily recall the trees and fields that lie remote beyond it. 
They are, as it were, the mirage of the desert of London, offering a 
divine freshness, a primeval vigour, which vanishes as we approach : 


‘« Few sensations can be more sweet and tantalising than the sudden 


illusion of the country in the midst of London. It is like the breath of 
the west wind, that on a soft, mild winter day deludes and delights one 


for a moment with the thought that spring has come.”—Donna Quixote. 


In Dear Lady Disdain Justin McCarthy laments that we are not 
able periodically to watch “ the edifying spectacle of the deserving 
and dhe undeserving persons passing each other as in an ascending 
and descending bucket, the one mounting heavenwards to Belgravia, 
the other going mournfully down for his sins to New Cross.” Like 
Thackeray, he is always pondering on the moral cause of the decline 
and fall, and the elevation of districts. What were the virtues 
“that earned for South Kensington the title to go up?” heasks. But 
Belgravia and South Kensington are, he realises, Paradises not to 
the tastes of all. He wonders how people can prefer certain 
“shabby stifling little dens of gentility” in Mayfair, to ‘‘a mansion 
and grounds at Denmark Hill or Highgate.” He himself has an 
affection for the lower planes of Chelsea; but his heart is given 
to Hampstead. Perhaps he does not take Hampstead quite so 
seriously as Dr. Robertson Nicoll and the Hampstead young men 
would desire. It is ‘a peaceful, a sleepy hollow, an amiable, 
elevated lubberland, affording to London the example of a kind 
of suburban Nirvana”; and with its ‘“‘quaintly gabled, much 
verandahed, pointed, brilliant” red houses, it looks ‘like the 
Merrie England of a comic opera.’’ And so we will leave this 
kindly and genial personality, standing on his beloved Heath, and 
looking out over the “vast agglomeration of buildings,” ‘the 
countless spires” of the great city, to which, Irishman as he is, he 
has given so much of his love. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
R. G. N. CURZON, the new Viceroy 
of India, is the author of three im- 
ortant books—Russta in Central Asta, 1889 ; 
ersia and the Persian Question, 1892; and 
Problems of the Far East. The first edition 
of Problems of the Far East, which bears as 
sub-title ‘‘Japan—Korea—China,”’ appeared 
in August, 1894, within a few weeks of the 
firing of the first shot in the Far Eastern 
war, with this dedication, which has a 
peculiar interest at this time: 
“To THOSE 
Who BELIEVE THAT THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
Is, UNDER PROVIDENCE, THE GREATEST INSTRU- 
MENT FOR GoopD 
THaT THE WoRLD Has SEgEn, 
AND Wuo HOLD, WITH THE WRITER, THAT 
Irs Work, IN THE Far East, I8 NOT YET 


ACCOMPLISHED, 
Tuts Book 18 INSCRIBED.” 


A fourth edition of Problems of the Far East 
was published in 1896. 


THe new Viceroy has a fine and catholic 
taste in letters. Each chapter-head of 
Problems of the Far East has ita quota- 
tion from Wordsworth, or Horace, or 
Sara or Cicero, or Virgil, or Tennyson ; 
and the wee pee bears this curious passage 
from Purchas, His Pilgrimes: 

‘‘And first we must begin with Asia, to 

which the firat place is due, as being the place 
of the first Men, first Religion, first Cities, 
Empires, Arts; where the most things men- 
tioned in Scripture were done ; the place where 
Paradise was seated, the Arke rested, the Law 
was given, and whenc the Gospell proceeded ; 
the place which did beare Him in His flesh, that 
by His Word beareth up all things.” 
At Oxford Mr. Curzon won the Lothian 
Essay Prize, 1893, the Arnold Essay Prize, 
1894 ; and his Balliol rhymes are not for- 
gotten. Mr. Ourzon’s uncle was the author 
of The Monasteries of the Levant. 


Ir was mentioned by one of our con- 
tributors last week that M. Maeterlinck’s 
new book will be one of the publications of 
the autumn. Messrs. George Allen & Co. 
have, as a matter of fact, announced it for 
October, though we believe the intention 
was originally to produce it in September. 
It will be published simultaneously here 
and in Paris, Mr. Alfred Sutro, who was so 
successful in his version of the 7reasure of the 
Humble, being again responsible for the 
English rendering. As it is evident to every 
student of M. Maeterlinck’s career that his 
is a growing and developing mind, we may 
assume that alike in style and thought 
Wisdom and Destiny will te a very distinct 
advance on its predecessor. The hearty 
welcome accorded to the Zreasure afforded 
proof that, in skilful hands, the essay, despite 
the preponderance of fiction, is still able to 
command a large number of readers. For 
the other, Gabriel Rossetti used to say that 
after passing a particular point a man’s 
reputation grows of itself. This crisis, we 
balisve: has long been passed by M. 
Maeterlinck, and it is a safe prophecy that 
his new venture will multiply the number of 
his readers. 


Tue arrangement of the discount question 
which tbe publishers and booksellers are 
now pondering is, of course, a compromise. 
To be accurate, it is the publishers who are 
pondering over it, for 
authors have made up their minds. The 
proposal is: (1) To retain the 8d. discount 
on all books published at six shillings and 
under; (2) to reduce the discount on all 
books published at more than six shillin 
to 2d. It is considered that this will greatly 
relieve the situation. The man who can 
afford to give more than six shillings for a 
book can afford (it is presumed) to pay a 
fuller price. From him that hath shall be 
taken away a penny of that which he hath: 
such is the new rule. 


Tue difficulty of enforcing the new regula- 
tion among the booksellers themselves has, of 
course, been considered. And an ingeniously 
simple plan, devised, we believe, by Mr. 
Thomas Burleigh, Secretary of the Book- 
sellers’ Association, is likely to be adopted. 
It can be illustrated thus. A book is 
published at 10s. It is not a net book, and 
therefore its selling price will be 10s. less 
2d. in the shilling discount, ¢.¢. lees 10 x 2d 
= 1s, 8d. This book, therefore, will sell 
at 8s. 4d. Now, under the new scheme, 
the book will be snvorced to the bookseller at 
8s. 4d. That is to say, the bookseller will be 
charged prey the sum he will himself 
charge for the book, but with a discount 
of 20 per cent. allowed conditionally on his 
selling the book at 88. 4d. The invoice, 
therefore, translated into epistolary form, 
amounts to this: 

I, —— (publisher), herewith supply you, 
— (books hier} nk a copy of eee tke 
price of 8s. 4d., payable in one month. Con- 
ditionally on your retailing the book at the 
same price, I will allow you a discount of 20 
per cent. for your working ex: and profit. 
But if you sell the book for a less sum than 
Sa. 4d. I will allow you no discount whatever. 


e booksellers and ! 
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Thus the bookseller’s mere acceptance of 
the book, and its accompanying invoice, is 
virtually a contract to sell the book at the 
regulation price. He may take the contract, 
or refuse it; but if he takes it he must 
keep it. 


Amone the lesser gods of fiction Mr. 
Anstey holds high place. His workmanship 
is deft, his characterisation sure, and his 
humour is his own. One grave fault he has, 
he does not write often enough. To be 
sure, an artist so punctilious about the 
central motive of his narrative (no motive, 
no story might be his motto) must produce 
slowly, and must totter in his walks when 
Wy thinks of the output of the machinists of 

ction. 


THEREFORE, we were really glad to hear, a 
few weeks ago, that Mr. Anstey was finishing 
a new novel, called Love Among the Lions. 
The first part is printed in the August 
number of the Idler, but, alas! Love Among 
the Lions is nota novel. It is only a little 
story in two parts, a jolly little story, but 
only a little one. If you want to be re- 
minded how a ‘“‘ motive” should be handled, 
and how delightful quite simple humour 
can be when it is spontaneous, read Love 
Among the Lions. Mr. Anstey’s humour is 
akin to Mr. Andrew Lang’s. 


Mr. Wiiuiam ArcHER is engaged upon 
a critical work upon our living poets. The 
book is not, as might supposed, an 
expansion of the lecture which Mr. Archer 
delivered to the Society of Women 
Journalists last year. On the con ; 
the lecture was an» ffshoot of the book, 
which was conceived at a much earlier 
date. 


Prince BisManck’s autobiography is the 
book of the near future. Acco to the 
Berlin correspondent of the Datly News, the 
book was secured by the firm of Cotta, of 
Leipzig and Stuttgart, in 1891. In that year 
Herr Kroner, a partner, visited Bi at 
Friedrichsruh. The aged statesman told 
him that he had been offered astounding 
sums of money by foreign publishing houses 
for his memoirs, but that as a German he 
wished them to be published in Germany. 
The correspondent says : 


“The outcome was a contract with Herr 
Kréner. The publishers bound themselves not 
to break the seal of the packet containing 
the MS. until eight or fourteen days after 
the death of the Iron Chancellor. The sheets 
are for the most part in the Prince’s own hand- 
writing, and only the addenda are written by 
Dr. Chrysander, bis secretary. The memoirs 
have not, as certain papers have asserted, yet 
been set in type, and though the work of 
getting them ready for print will be begun in a 
‘ew days, it will be some little time before it is 
possible to publish them, since it is intended 
that the book shall appear in English, French, 
and Italian simultaneously with the German 
editions, and translations invariably occupy a 
considerable time. It is also intended to copy- 

ight the memoirs in America, and this will also 

e time.” 


pee obstacles, it is hoped that the 
book will appear before Christmas. 
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OrHes and less likely reports concerning 
Prince Bismarck’s Memoirs have been circu- 
lated. According to one, the MS. was 
long ago deposited in the Bank of England 
for safety. With regard to the handsome 
offers which Prince Bismarck received from 
foreign publishers, there is no doubt that 
some of these came from England. Indeed, 
it has been stated that one of the most 
enterprising publishers in London went to 
Berlin some years ago and made an offer 
of £20,000 for the English and American 
copyright. 


“7. P.’’ has discovered, or at least de- 
veloped, the ‘Poet in Bismarck.’ Certainly, 
this quotation from one of Bismarck’s letter: 
to his wife is well found : 

‘I took a boat, went out on the Rhine, and 
swam in the moonlight, eyes and nose only 
above the tepid water, to the Rat Tower, near 
Bingen. There is something s ely dreamy 
to le in the water on a still night, slowl 
driven by the stream, seeing the heavens, wi 
moon and stars above, and on either hand the 
wood-cap mountains, and the city spires in 
the moonlight, without hearing anything but 
one’s own gentle splashing. I should like a 
swim like that every night. I then drank 
some very good wine, and sat for a long time 
smoking on the balcony, the Rhine below us.”’ 


THE new list of literary and other pensions, 
issued last Friday night as a Parliamentary 
paper, shows that pensions amounting to 
£1,200 have been charged to the Civil List, 
The following are among the recipients : 


Mr. William Ernest Henley (in recogni- 
tion of his literary merits and of his 
inadequate means of support) ... woe £225 
The Rev. Canon John Christopher Atkin- 
son (in recognition of the value of his 
philological writings and researches) ... 100 
The Rev. Canon Daniel Silvan Evans (in 
recognition of his labours on the Welsh 
Dictionary and of his services to Welsh 
literature generally) ... is --- 100 
Miss Janet Mary Oliphant (in considera- 
tion of the literary eminence of the late 
Mrs. Oliphant)... a ee bee 
The Rev. Dr. John Cunningham Geikie 
Ve recognition of his services to theo- 
pice literature)... sa sn .. 650 
Dr. John Beattie Crozier (in addition to 
the pension of £50 granted to him in 
1894, in consideration of his philosophi- 
cal writings and researches)... .. 60 
Miss Mary Whymper Isabella Shilleto (in 
consideration of the eminence of her 
| late father, the Rev. R. Shilleto, as a 
classical scholar and teacher, and of her 
inadequate means of support) ... .. 60 
Dr. William Chatterton Coupland (in con- 
sideration of his labours as a writer 
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upon LareN siden subjects) ... .. 60 
Mr. Joseph Robinson (in consideration of 
his services to music in Ireland) .. 60 


The official document rendered Mr. Henley’s 
name as William Ernest Hanley. 


Here is balm for the Scot, whose dialect 
is rather under a cloud. A German philo- 
logist has discovered that a bargain can be 
driven in a certain Scottish dialect without 
the use of a single consonant. Take the 
conversation first in our barbarous English : 

“ Wool?” 

“Yes, wool.” 

‘ All wool?” 
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“Yes, all wool.” 

‘ All one wool?” 

“Oh, yes, all one wool.” 
Now if the wool-dealers were Scots they 
could carry on the same conversation as 
follows: 


“Ei a u.” 
“Ae eu?” ° 
“U ei, a eu.” 


THE passage of arms between Mr. Hall 
Caine and Archdeacon Sinclair is agreeable 
reading even to Churchmen. So far, the 
novelist has had the last word. The Arch- 
deacon fired the first shot, and, being a 
bold man, he fired it in the very citadel 
of Hallcainism—at the Manx Agricultural 
Society’s dinner, when he described The 
Christian as 
‘“ A pure and unadulterated work of imagina- 
on There was no monastery in his arch- 
deaconry. No such scene was possible as the 
uarrel about the prayer before the philan- 

ropic meeting, and no such worl and 
vulgar - minded archdeacon as Archdeacon 
Wealthy existed or could exist in London.” 


To this Mr. Hall Caine replied that there 
are two monasteries in Tandon, and that the 
scene of the quarrel about the prayer 
actually escurred in a fashionable drawing- 
room at a meeting of a well-known philan- 
thropic society, and the facts were reported 
to him by the chief victim and actor in it 
The director of the society is a friend of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s, and the presiding clergyman (he 
feared) a friend of Archdeacon Sinclair’s. 
The author of The Christian remarked further 
that there were few words put into Arch- 
deacon Wealthy’s mouth which report had 
not already put into the mouth of some one 
or other living ecclesiastic of yet more 
exalted rank than that of the archdeacon. 
But he could tell Archdeacon Sinclair what 
ought to amuse him exceedingly, that per- 
haps the most disagreeable task which the 

ublication of The Christian imposed upon 

im was that of preventing a writer on a 
prominent London newspaper from publicly 
—and, of course, erroneously—asserting that 
Archdeacon Wealthy was a portrait of Arch- 
deacon Sinclair himself. 


A Frencu newspaper, the Quinzaine, has 
collected the views of the eminent as to what 
qualities, in their opinion, go to the making 
of a good writer. number of replies were 
received, of which we quote two. Here is 
M. Maurice Barrés’ reply : 

“*One who has something to tell me, and his 
chief effort should be one of attention, namely, 
to keep his mind closely enough fixed upon his 
thought to succeed in disencumbering the ex- 
pression of it which he offers me. August 
Comte is, in my view, a good writer... . And 
for the same reasons I consider Stendhal and 
Balzac for the most part good writers.” 

And here is M. Marcel Prévost’s : 

“The good writer appears to me to be he 
whose style and thought mutually balance as 
the two members of an equation. Or, if a less 
geometrical formula be desired, he whose style 
is, for his thought, a perfectly adjusted and 
transparent garment.” 


[Ava. 13, 1898. 


THE convulsion among American literary 
papers, as a consequence, apparently, of the 
war with Spain, is somewhat extraordinary. 
It is impossible, indeed, not to suspect that 
literary journalism in America had been 
overdone, and that the war has been the 
excuse for withdrawal rather than the direct 
cause of it. The Chap-Book, as we have 
already noted, has merged itself in the Dial. 
We are now in receipt of the first monthly 
number of the Critic, this excellent o 
having abandoned its weekly issues. e 
are rather alarmed to find the diminished 
Critte and the swollen Dial emitting cock- 
crows as follows: 

‘“‘The Dial says that now, since the Critic 
has become a monthly, it has the literary field 
all to itself. Don’t be so sure of that, my dear 
Mr. Browne. The Critic still is, and will con- 
tinue to be, in the words of the London 
ACADEMY, the first literary journal in America.”’ 


Clearly, we must be careful. 


MEANWHILE, we sadly acknowledge that 
these changes are our loss. We liked our 
fortnightly Chap-Book and we liked our 
weekly Critic. The last-named paper — 
henceforth to be considered a magazine— 
has not changed its character except in the 
particular noted ; and the “ Lounger’s ” notes 
run to 32 goodly pages. The “ Author at 
Home” is Mrs. Deland. 
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As the Mrs. Deland article was much 
paragraphed in advance, we are not sur- 
prised to find that it is a budget of personal 
traits and tattle, and a ratification of the 
sacred alliance between literature and up- 
holstery : 

‘‘The maid-servant in attendance disappears 
in search of her mistress, passing up the carved 
white staircase with crimson carpeting, placed 
to the left, and treated with due regard to 
decorative effect.” 


‘« An india-rubber plant that is fast assuming 
proportions which threaten its banishment 
spreads its glossy leaves in the middle of the 
library, and, overladen as it is, one cannot fail 
to observe,” &. 


“In presiding at her table . . . it is simply 
astonishing how she [Mrs. Deland] continues 
to hold her place in the general conversation, 
while quietly mixing and adding the ingredients 
out of which some particularly delicious plat 
(Mrs. Deland is using a chafing-dish] is to 
evolve. . .. It is the very poetry of cooking.” 


THE magazine war has reached a curious 
stage. Messrs. Harmsworth announce that 
newsagents will be entitled to charge 33d. 
for No.2! The announcement of this con- 
cession is headed with the rather cryptic 
words : 

“ At Last. 


‘* All the orders for No. 1 of the Harmsworth 
Magazine (amounting to 867,000 copies) have 
been executed, and your newsagent can now 

| as many copies as he requires. No. 2 will 
Be published on August 22, and, in order that 
newsagents may be enabled to defray the 
heavy i on so bulky a production, they 

ill be entitled to charge 34d. for it.” 


Tue series of articles which we published 
last autumn, and early in this year, on 
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“The London of the Writers” has a 
counterpart in a similar series, confined to 
novelists, which Miss Ethel Wheeler is 
contributing to the Weekly Sun. Miss 
Wheeler began with Mr. Zangwill a 
fortnight ago, and last Sunday she pre- 
sented Mr. Justin McCarthy as a London 
novelist. Extracts from this article will be 
found in our Supplement. 


Messrs. Lonemans are following their 
re-issue of the works of Lord Macaulay by 
many of the other volumes in their “ Silver 
Library.” It is impossible not to remark, 
however, that by using gold-lettering for 
the covers of their books instead of silver, 
as hitherto, the name loses its appropriate- 
ness. However, we would rather the word 
were retained than the metal—the coldness 
of which never pleased our eyes. 


Mr. Jonn Lane’s many friends will 
rejoice to hear of his complete restoration 
to health. His marriage to Mrs. Kichber 
King takes place to-day (Saturday), an 
the bride and bridegroom sail for America 
on Tuesday. 


WE review this week in our Supplement 
a new Napoleonic novel, entitled 4 08 
of the First Consul, by Mrs. Malling. This 
lady is a Swede, and resides in Copenhagen. 
Her book was published four years £80, 
and ran through several editions. rs. 
Malling has written other books, including 
a romance based on the life of Rousseau. 


Quorine the new Southey letters from 
Blackwood, we gave an extract from a letter 
in which Southey declared he could do two 
things better than one; hence he was plan- 
ning another heroic poem on which to work 
whenever Kehama dragged. It would be 
interesting to learn how far modern authors 
act on this Rensinle. One supposes that 
Mr. Baring-Gould wrote some of his stories 
and some of his Lives of the Saints together, 
like Southey. It is said that a lady once 
asked him whether he was the author of 
“those beautiful lives of the saints,” or 
‘those atrocious novels.” We note that 
Lord Ronald Gower has suspended his work 
in connexion with the History of the Tower 
of London, which he undertook not long ago, 
in order that he may proceed without 
embarrassment with his Life of Sir Thomas 
Laurence, Every man decides for himself 
how he will work. 


Txis self-conscious little passage is also 
from the Southey letters : 


‘“‘A man loses many privileges when he is 
known to the world. Go where I will my name 
has gone before me, and strangers either receive 
me with expectations that I cannot gratify, or 
with evil prepossessions that I cannot remove. 
It is only in a stage-coach that I am on an 
equal footing with my companions, and it is 
there that I talk the most and leave them in the 
best humour with me.” 


Masozr J. B. Ponn, the well-known director 
of various literary and lecture bureaus in 
America, has just received a medal of 
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honour for an act of gallantry he performed 
thirty-five years ago. It is given under the 
Act of Congress providing for ‘‘the presenta- 
tion of ‘dale of honour to such officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and privates as have 
most distinguished themselves in action.” 


The letter from the Secre of War 
notifying the award is dated, ‘Washington, 
March 22, 1898.” The following is a state- 


ment of the particular service : 


‘* At Baxter Springs, Kansas, October 5, 1863, 
this officer, then First Lieutenant, 3rd Wisconsin 
Cavalry Volunteers, and commanding two com- 
pais of cavalry, was attacked by several times 

is own number of the enemy’s guerillas, whom 
he successfully resisted. The only field-piece 
was a howitzer, outside the breastwork. Calling 
upon his men to follow, he went outside the 
protection of his works, but finding himself 


alone he loaded and fired the three times 
unaided. All the prisoners who fell into the 
enemy’s hands were murdered.” 


In our Supplement we quote an interesting 
obituary account of the late Mr. Walter 
Wren. Among personal tributes to his 
worth none is more emphatic than that 
which Sir Walter Besant has sent to the 
Times. Sir Walter speaks of Mr. Wren with 
the authority of a life-long friendship. He 
knew Mr. Wren when his prospects were first 
blighted by his terrible spinal affection. This 
disease, says Sir Walter, was accompanied 
by the most cruel sufferings. It was eight 
years before he could take his degree ; and 
then, afflicted and handicapped, Mr. Wren 
-“ deliberately chose a career which demands 
the greatest possible energy and the greatcst 
oak power of work . . . he resolved to 

ecome a coach for the various competitive 
examinations which wera then one after the 
other offering a career to young men, and 
er for the Indian Civil Service.” Sir 
alter’s tribute becomes warmer as it 
proceeds: 

“‘T have never known in man a spirit so in- 
domitable and a resolution so unconquerable. 
I do not know of any instance in which so 
much has been done against odds so fearful, 
under conditions so grievous. It was Pro- 
metheus bound, but at work, as well as tho 

le. As bis work, it was for a long 
time the fashion to call Wren a crammer. He 
was in no sense a crammer. He was a great 
teacher ; he was also a great administrator. 
He perceived that the requirements of the 
higher branches of the Civil Service involved a 
more careful individual training than the public 
schools can generally give. He supplied 
that training. ... He sent up his men for 
examination notoriously best prepared in those 
nubiles which do not admit of cramming, such 
as guages and mathematics. His whole 
secret was to teach well and only to teach 
those lads who will work; those who refused 
to work he sent away. He made them under- 
stand that if they were to get what they 
wanted—the highest places in the successful 
list—they must put work before every other 
consideration. ‘Madame,’ he wrote to a lady 
who complained that her son did not go to 
church, ‘my business is to fit your boy for the 
Indian Civil Service, not for the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ He took for many years his own 
share in the work, and in the teaching of 
history he had, it was said, no equal. Of 
literary work he did but little. I only remem- 
ber a single paper from his pen; it was on 
‘Warwick the King Maker,’ and it appeared 
some yeas ago in the Quarterly Review. He 
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ca va at one time an essay on educa- 
tion and the public schools, but I think it was 
never written.” 


The Greyfriar contains a remarkable draw- 
ing, by Mr. Giilich, of Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son. Artist and actor are both Old Car- 
thusians. 


“Born in THE Pugpe” is the title of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s next story. It will appear 


serially in The Queen. 
Tux following good story is quoted by 
‘A Man of Kent” in the British Weekly: 


‘‘An American editor was told by a friend 
that a novel had been written by a brilliant 
young lady of New York, an heiress, of course, 


and ae besides. The story was well 
spoken of, and the editor expressed his willing- 
ness to read it. The young lady, however, said 


she would prefer to read the tale to him, so 

that she might profit by his suggestions. An 

evening was accordingly arranged. Unfortu- 

nately, the previous night the editor celebrated 

the birthday of a popular American poet till 

four o’clock in the meee After this and a 
C) 


duty is duty, especially with editors. 

vl tke nuvelist’s house, and was re- 
ceived with great ceremony, and ushered 
into the library, where his hostess, in an 
elaborate evening frock, was waiting for him. 
She soon began to read in a delightful musical 
contralto, which soothed the pees nerves of the 
editor to such an extent that every few 
moments he had to sit up quickly to keep his 
head from falling forward. At last, however, 
he succumbed. is head nodded, then drooped, 
and then rested peacefully on his right shoulder. 
When he woke up he found himself alone in the 
room. An electric light was burning in the 
hall, and he hurried out to look at his watch. 
It was half-past twelve. He had been sleeping 
three hours and a half. Nota sound could be 
heard but the ticking of a clock. The editor 
walked softly and humbly down the stairs. In 
the hall he met the solemn butler, who, without 
even the suggestion of a smile, helped him on 
with his coat and opened the door, and closed 
it noiselessly behind him. Since that time, 
repens the editor wrote a letter of apology to 
the authoress, he has received no communication 
from her.”’ 


By the death of Prof. Georg Ebers, at the 
age of sixty-one, the world has lost a great 
Egyptologist and a novelist of considerable 

wer. Georg Maurice Ebers was born in 
erlin in the year of Queen Victoria’s acces- 
sion. Educated, in the first instance, at 
Frébel’s School, and afterwards at the 
Universities of Berlin and Gittingen, 
Ebers quickly developed into an archteolo- 
aa of the highest promise. In 1865 

is settled at Jona, where he vo Extra- 
ordinary Professor of Egyptology in 1868. 
In 1869 he travelled in “Abrica and Egypt, 
returning to take up the Professorship of 
Egyptology at Leipzig. The years 1872 and 
1873 saw Prof. Ebers again in Egypt, when 
he discovered the famous papyrus which 
bears his name, and contracted the spinal 
disease which crippled him until his death. 
Prof. Ebers’ researches are perhaps hardly 
now abreast of scholarship. On another 
page we print a study of his art as a 
novelist. 
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THE ART OF GEORG EBERS. 


Ir is little more than a year ago that the 
Acapemy helped to swell the chorus of con- 
gratulation which greeted Georg Ebers on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. To- 
day it is our sad task to review the com- 
pleted work of his long and crowded life, to 
pay our last homage to the skilled weaver 
of historical romances, who, full of honours 
and of years, has passed away this week. 
For, though a German born and bred, and 
though he always wrote for his fellow- 
countrymen, the memory of Georg Ebers 
will be held in honour by the civilised world 
at large, and nowhere in higher honour than 
in this country. For by the merit of his art 
the author of An Egyptian Princess, for all 
that he wrote in an alien tongue and looked 
on life, in many ways, with other eyes, won 
an English audience to whose taste and 
sympathies he never appealed in vain. The 
bare fact that there is not one of his histori- 
cal romances which has not been translated 
into our language almost as soon as it had 
appeared in Germany is evidence of his 
popularity with English readers that speaks 
for itself. And with the exception, perhaps, 
of Gustav Freytag, Ebers was the only 
German novelist of modern times who has 
made his name far sounded among men 
beyond the borders of his own country. 
’ That his name is far sounded there can be 
little room to doubt. His first work of 
fiction, dn Eyyptian Princess, published 
more than thirty years, had by the beginning 
of the present decade already been done 
into fourteen European languages. It is 
probably more widely read to-day, though 

y no means the finest example of his craft, 
than it was when it first appeared in 1864. 
His work has therefore stood the test of time 
for morethan one generation, and there are no 
signs that its popularity is declining. In 
the face of these facts it is, therefore, hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the death of 
Georg Ebers is a loss to the reading world. 
Certainly few English readers, who can 
appreciate what is best and loftiest in the 
literature of fiction, will grudge the tribute 
of a kindl miners to the great novelist 
who has fallen asleep in a foreign land, on 
the shores of the Starnberger See. 

Though we may well recognise in Georg 
Ebers a master who towers head and 
shoulders above the dreary level of literary 
mediocrity, it would be presumptuous now 
to attempt to decide the rank he is 
destined to hold in the Vahalla of literature. 
Whether his laurels are evergreen is a 
A eke to which only posterity can give 
the right answer. For all the great 
and striking merits of his work, it 
must be admitted that its defects are 
not afew. Thereis a sameness about many 
of his Egyptian romances, and its characters 
are at times contorted into anachronisms in 
the author’s endeavour to force them into 
their Egyptian setting without offending the 
tastes and sympathies of his nineteenth 
century readers. Georg Ebers, it must be 
remembered, wrote in the first instance for 
avery definite circle of readers. In every 
German household his, novels were looked up 
as desirable literature for the young person. 
His latest novel was almost invariably to be 
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found under every Christmas-treein respect- 
able middle-class houses. And a man who 
revolutionised the publishing trade of his 
country, for until the demand for his novels 
waxed clamorous at Christmas time, German 
publishers had been wont to treat the last 
months of the year asthe deadest of the 
dead season, would, of necessity—after all, 
we live in a commercial world—keep his 
finger on the pulse of me public. Hence 
there is some truth in the charge often 
levelled against him by the critics of his own 
country “that his Egyptian princesses were 
often rather the model young person of 
modern Germany than genuine daughters of 
the Pharaohs. To these strictures Ebers 
has his answer. Let the critics who denounce 
him for putting the idea of modern civilisa- 
tion into the mouth of ancient Egypt 
read the old Alexandrine comedies. There 
is, undoubtedly, weight in this objection ; 
but, at the same time, however high may 
be the standard of civilisation we may be 
prepared to attribute to men and women 
who lived and loved many centuries before 
the Christian era, it is with something of 
an effort we remember that the warm 
debate in the salon of Rhodopis on the 
subject of women’s rights dates from the 
time of Pharaoh Amasis. So, too, the main 
motif of that very touching novel, Homo 
Sum, entirely upsets one’s preconceived 
notions of progressive development of the 
human intellect. Some of the motives on 
which the action turns would be complex 
and subtle even at this end of the nine- 
teenth century. Again, Ebers, at times, 
seems to allow the daughters of the royal 
house to express their emotions more frankly 
than would seem to be in accordance with 
the conventions of the times. We imagine, 
for example, that Bent-Anat’s frank avowal, 
at a public banquet, of her love for 
Pentaur—a very pretty scene from, per- 
haps, the most pleasing of all his romances, 
UVarda—would have scandalised the decorous 
Egyptian Court—which was not wont to see 
its rulers make a re spectacle of their 
emotions—to its depths. Yet, compared 
with the moving human interest and the 
sympathetic and firm delineation of character 
which all his romances display, to cavil at 
these and similar defects is hypercriticism. 
It was his great achievement, as it was his 
first ambition, to present the actors of his 
dramas not as stage puppets moving stiffly 
in an Egyptian masque, but as men and 
women of flesh and blood, with like passions 
to ourselves. In a passage in Zhe Story of 
My Infe, describing the genesis of his first 
romance, Ebers himself confesses as much. 
“The story in Herodotus,” he tells us, 
“‘of the false princess whom Pharaoh 
Amasis sent to wed Cambysis, and who was 
destined to become the cause of the war 
which cost the kingdom of the Pharaohs its 
independence, did not stand the test of 
criticism, but it certainly held pliable 
material for epic or dramatic fiction. And 
this story haunted me.” With the glance 
of a true romancer, he then, as ever 
afterwards, was attracted by the human 
interests hidden away. under the bald 
statements of history. For a certain 
school of German critics who dismiss 
his romances with a contemptuous sniff 


eee) 


for ‘‘ Professorenromane” we have no 
tolerance. Provided a savant has it in him 
to try his hand at fiction, we see no reason 
why the mere fact of his being encumbered 
with a professorship should perforce rule 
him out of court. In the case of Ebers this 
obsession is singularly ludicrous. The great 
charm of his work as a novelist lies in the 
fact that in his romances the sterling know- 
atte of the scholar was so happily blended 
with the strong imaginative power of the 
artist—a rare union, indeed. For Ebers 
was by nature a poet, and by training, by 
stern self-discipline, a scholar. Research 
and scholarship formed the business of his 
life, romance its pleasure. For twelve long 
years, after he tasted the sweets of 
success with the Eyyptian Princess, despite 
the most tempting offers of honeyed- 
tongued publishers, he sternly declined, so 
he tells us in his autobiography, to write 
another line of fiction until he worked out 
his salvation as a scholar. Possibly the 
characteristic warning of his old master, 
Prof. Lepsius, made a deeper impression 
than he has admitted. ‘For heaven’s 
sake,” exclaimed the eminent professor, 
as he turned over the pages of his 
promising pupil’s first published work, 
‘‘don’t compromise your reputation as a 
scholar by extravaganzas like that.” It 
was only when failing health forced him to 
retire from tha field of active research that 
Ebers allowed himself to be beguiled down 
the pleasant byways of romance. It is 
just this profound and exhaustive knowledge 
of the scholar that lends such a charm to 
these ‘ Professorenromane.” Ebers could 
take the dry bones of Egyptology, breathe 
on them the life-giving breath of his imag- 
ination, and, from the great store of his 
knowledge, build up and revive scenes of a 
dead and gone civilisation, stirring with life 
and glowing with colour. It was, too, this 
same full command of learning that enabled 
the artist to read the characters of the great 
historical figures whom he loved to depict 
aright. Take, for example, The Emperor, 
erhaps the finest, most life-like portrait of 
adrian ever painted. 

“One of the most difficult tasks I ever set 
myself,” Ebers confesses, ‘‘ was to draw a 
human likeness of Hadrian, from the many 
sources of information, so contradictory in 
themselves, in the truth of which I could bring 
myself to believe.” 

And how admirably he succeeded in de- 
veloping the mystic complex character 
of the great Emperor in the course of a most 
fascinating story. Amid the many groups 
of varied nationalities with whom he peoples 
his crowded stage, the great Emperor is 
always the figure that rivets attention. 
Where a half-knowledge would dismiss his 
character as capricious and irresponsible, 
a deeper insight shows the innate distinc- 
tiveness and sensitiveness of his tempera- 
ment. Take, for example, the famous 
scene in which Keraunos, falsely accused by 
his enemy Gabinius, falls dead at the feet 
of the Emperor. While he meets the pre- 
tentious dignity of the steward with quiet 
irony, in the specious accusation of the 
slanderer his demeanour changes into 
Seats anger and withering scorn. But 


ri 
when Keraunos, terrified at his master’s 
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anger, falls dead at his feet, he is instantly all 
compassion. Eagerly he does all that 
medical knowledge can suggest for his 
stricken servant, but, when every remedy 
proves vain, with cold and chilling dignity 

e convicts Gabinius, who calls on the 
world to see in Keraunos’ death the judg- 
ment of the gods, of bearing false witness 
against his neighbour. Every incident 
throws its light on the complexities 
of Hadrian’s character until we are 
forced to agree to the final. verdict 
which the es of Egypt, a type of the 
old-world Roman vtrtus, pronounces when 
the slave-master brings him news of the 
Emperor’s death : 

A t prince has ged away. The 
littlenese that deformed Hadrian the man 
posterity must forget, for Hadrian the ruler 
was one of those men whom the Fates put in 
the place for which only they are fitted, and 
who, faithful to their duty, struggle unceasingly 
until their end. With wise prudence he taught 
himself to curb his ambition and to scorn the 
blame and prejadive of every Roman. .. . The 
Empire he delimited he traversed, reckless of 
frost and heat, from the one end to the other, 
and sought to learn all its parts as if the realm 
had been his entailed estate. His duty as a 
monarch drove him on his travels, and his 
restlessness made his duty easy. He was con- 
sumed with the passion to understand every- 
thing and to learn everything. Even the 
infinite set no limit to his lust doi knowledge, 
and, ever eager to gaze further and probe 
deeper than is allowed to the human mind, he 
employed a great part of his mighty strength 
to tear down the veil that covers Fate No man 
ever busied himself with so many side issues as 
he, and yet no other Emperor has ever kept 
the main purpose of his life before his eyes 
more resolutely than he.” 

Joined to his masterly skill in delineating 
character, Ebers always displayed a keen 
sense of dramatic effect. Even in his latest 
novel, written last year, when the burden of 
his years and of increasing infirmities was 
heavy upon him, there are many scenes, 
though during these latter years his stories 
seemed to become more mechanical and 
vague than were his earlier romances, will 
show that his artist’s eye was not dimmed. 
Take the scene from Arachne, in which 
Hermon, the Greek sculptor, so wrapped up 
in his art that in every woman he woos he 
tries only to win a model and not a mistress, 
finds the Egyptian whom he has betrayed 
praying before the shrine of Nemesis (we 
are quoting Miss Safford’s rather perfunc- 
tory translation) : 

“A dim light glimmered through the in- 
tense darkness. It came from the temple of 
Nemesis. . . . Two lampe were burning at the 
side of the door leading into the little open 
cella, and at the back of the shrine the statue of 
the winged goddess was visible in the light of 
a small altar fire. In her right hand she 
held the bridle and the scourge, at her feet 
stood the wheel. . . . With stern severity that 
boded evil, she gazed down on her left fore- 
arm, bent from the elbow, which corresponds 
to the ell, the just measure. . . . In the little 
pro-naos, directly in front of the cella door, 
stood a slender figure, clad in a long floating 
robe, stretching its hands through the cella 
door toward the statue in fervent prayer. She 
was pressing against the left lintel of the door; 
fone oa iets Pisin ay oreet another 

» which cou recognised as 
that of a human being. m 


the pain of death, and showed them—the gods 
be thanked !—that he wasin earnest. Otherwise 
this place would look as though the plagues of 
locusts, floods, and fire visited i it all at 
once.’ 

And Hermon thought that he had indeed 
never seen any human beings so fierce and dar- 
ing as these Gallic warriors. The tempest which 
swept them on and the water through which 
they waded seemed only to heighten the 
delight, for sheer joy rang out in their exulting 
shouts. . When they saw the eyes fixed on 
them, they brandished their weapons, threw 
out their chests in conscious vanity . . . and 
gloated with the delight of children on the 
terror of the gaping crowd. . . Lust of rapine 
and greed of pada shone in many a fiery 
longing look, but their leaders kept them in 
check with their swords. So they rushed on 
like a thundercloud, big with destruction, that 
wind drives over an affrighted village.” 


In all Ebers’ stories there are these graphic 
touches, in which he gives a stirring and 
moving picture of life and happenings 
among the common people of the time, not 
only in his Egyptian romances, but in his 
novels dealing with Germany and the 
Netherlands in the Middle Ages, which, 
often enough, are veritable Kulturbilder, 
The many-sidedness and the wide range of 
Ebers’ craft were only equalled by his 
amazing industry. It must be remembered 
that the greater part of his novels were 
written in the rare intervals of leisure 
snatched from the hard work of exacting 
academic duties, and of scientific research 
and study. To give some idea of the wealth 
of the legacy he has left us, I have com- 
pit a rough bibliography of the works of 

ction which flowed from his pen between 
the years 1864 and 1897. The dates, I am 
aware, are very possibly open to correction, 
and I experience some difficulty in deter- 
mining them with any degree of accuracy. 
The editions refer to Germany. 


1864.”.4n Egyptian Princess. Twelve edi- 
tions 


Hermon knew them both. 

‘Ledscha,’ escaped his lips in muffled cry, 
and he involuntarily stretched out his hands 
ee her, as she was doing toward the 


ess. 

But she did not seem to hear him, and the 
other woman also remained as if hewn from 
stone. Then he called her nume aloud. And 
now she turned, and the faint light of the 
lamp revealed the noble outline of her profile. 
“Ledscha,’ he exclaimed, ‘severely as I have 
injured you, Ledscha—oh, say not, No! Will 
you have me? .. . ‘Get your answer from the 
goddess,’ she interrupted mnpeendy: pointing 
with a grand and queenly gesture, that at any 
other time would have delighted his artist eye, 
to the statue of Nemesis in the cella... . 

Meanwhile Gula had also turned her face to 
Hermon, and he now addressed her, saying, 
with a faint tone of reproach in his voice: ‘ And 
did your hatred lead you, too, Gula, to this 
sanctuary at midnight to invoke the goddess to 
destroy me in her wrath?’ 

The young ee rose ane pointed to 
Ledscha, crying, ‘She desires it!’ 

‘And I?’ he asked gently. ‘HaveTI really 
done so great evil P’ 

She raised her hand to her brow as if 
bewildered; her glance fell on the artist’s 
troubled face. . . . Hermon saw how her slight 
figure was trembling, and, before he had time 
to say a soothing word, she sobbed aloud, 
crying out to Ledscha: ‘ You are not a mother! 
My child, he rescued it from the flames. I will 
not, and I cannot. I will pray no longer for 
his evil!’ 

She drew her veil over her pretty tear-stained 
face as she spoke, and darted lightly down the 
temple steps. Bitter scorn was depicted on 
Ledscha’s face as she gazed after Gula. She 
did not seem to see Hermon. . . . So he went 
back to the road and mounted his horse. As 
he did so his eyes again rested on the stern 
face of Nemesis and the wheel at her feet, 
whose turning determines the destiny of men.” 


The scene, even apart from its context, is 
singularly impressive. The flicker of light 
in the little temple, the sad fi of the 
women, the stern face of the Goddess of Retri- 
bution, the whole atmosphere of i pending 
doom—all denote a touch of an artist's hand. 
Effective, and characteristic of the author's 
veneration for the love of motherhood is 
Hermon’s appeal to Gula. It lends a touch 
of human sympathy to the grim intensity of 
the scene. In Arachne, too, there is a good 
ezemple of Ebers’ skill—a skill that can 


Uarda. 

Homo Sum. 

The Sisters. 

The Emporor. 

The Burgermetster’s Wife: A Tale of 

the Stege of Leyden. 

A Question: An Idyll Suggested by the 

; Ons Tadema. 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


Nine editions. 


only be the outcome of intimate knowl Picture of my Friend 

—in depicting a striking incident of the | 1882. One Word. 

time, introduced only to lend colour to the} 1885. Serapis. Six editions. 

scene (again our acknowledgments are due | 1887. The Bride of the Nile. 

to Mise Safford) : 1888, pelle Dream of the Desert (in 
verse). 


‘*He (Hermon) stood there dripping, 

loud shouts and yells were heard in the road 
for Pelusium, . . . and upon the flooded dyke 
appeared a body of men rushing forward with 
marvellous speed. The nearer they came the 
flercer and more bewildering sounded the loud 
and shrill medley of their frantic shouts, mingled 
with hoarse laughter. . . Most of them 
seemed to be powerful men. Their complexion 
was as light as that of the Macedonians; their 
fair, red, and brown locks were thick, unkempt, 
and tangled. Most of the reckless, defiant 
faces were clean-shaven, with only a moustache 
on the upper lip. All bore arms, and a fleece 
covered the shoulders of many, while ohains, 
ornamented with the teeth of animals, hung on 
their white, brawny chests. 


1889, Gred: A Romances of Old Nurnberg. 
Three editions. 

Josua: A Story of Biblical Times. 

Three Marchen. 

Per Aspera. Four editions. 

Cleopatra. 

Die Uneretslichen: A Fairy Story. 

At the Smithy Fire: A Story of Old 
Niirnberg. Five editions. 

alt the Sign of the Blue Pike. Eleven 

Editions. 
1897. Barbara Blomberg. 
1898. Arachne. 


And all these long and carefully elaborated 


‘Galatians,’ Hermon heard one man shout to | Stories represent only a portion of his life- 
anothee: came to the fortress as{ Work. His scientific writings have been left 
i O. W. 


‘ The 
auxiliaries. Philippus forbade to plunder on | out of account. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1894. 
1895. 


1896. 
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CRUSOE SANS DEFOE. 


Smr Gzorce Newnes has prepared a highly 
spiced dish for the readers of his Wide 
World Magasine. A certain Louis de Rouge- 
mont has turned up afterthirty yearsof adven- 
ture as a castaway and as a chief over savages, 
and his story, as told by himself by word of 
mouth, is now being reproduced in print, M. 
de Rougemont’s veracity being insisted upon 
with sufficient emphasis. e are told that 
geographical experts have checked his story, 
and Sir George Newnes declares himself 
satisfied with its accuracy ‘in every minute 
particular.” For ourselves, we dispute 
nothing. We merely remark that M. de 
Rougemont starts his story under two 
disadvantages. The first of these is that 
Sir George Newnes has expressed the 
cron that his story has a merit beyond 
that of Robinson Crusoe, because, forsooth, 
Defoe drew on his imagination, whereas M. 
de Rougemont recounts his actual ex- 
eriences. Thus is literature weighed in 

uthampton - street! The second is that 
M. de Rougemont’s illustrator imparts a cer- 
tain comic unreality to the very adventures 
which in the text we are to consider 
“accurate in every particular.” 


M. de Rougemont tells us he was born in 
1844. When about nineteen his mother 
encouraged him to travel, and he went to 
Cairo and thence on to Singapore. He was 
the possessor of 7,000 francs, and at Singa- 

ore a Mr. Shakespeare introduced M. de 
ugemont, and his money, to a Dutch pearl 
fisher, named Peter Jensen. With Jensen 
and his Malay crew our hero went pearl 
fishing off the coast of New Guinea, and 
very perp f is M. de Rougemont’s 
account of the diving work and its dangers. 
One of the dangers was octopuses; and we 
will at once proceed to give a sample of 
M. de Rougemont’s matter and style : 


‘‘ The greatest enemy the divers had to fear 
in these waters was the dreaded octopus, whose 
presence occasioned far greater panic than the 
appearance of a mere shark. 

ese loathsome monsters would sometimes 
come and throw their horrible tentacles over 
the side of the frail craft from which the divers 
were working, and actually fasten on to the 
men themselves, dragging them out into the 
water. At other times octopuses have been 
known to attack the divers down below, and 
hold them relentlesaly under water until life 
was extinct. One of our own men had a 
terribly narrow escape from one of these fearful 
creatures. I must explain, however, that 
each evening, when the divers returned from. 
pearl fishing, they roped all their little skiffs 
together aud let them lie astern of the 
schooner. Well, one night the wind rose and 
rain fell heavily, with the result that next 
morning all the little boats were found more 
or less waterlogged. Some of the Mala 
were told off to go and bale them out. Whi 
they were at work, one of the men saw a 
m obey black object in the sea, 
which so attracted his curiosity that he dived 
overboard to find out what it was. He had barely 
reached the water, however, when an immense 
octopus rose into view, and at once made for 
the terrified man, who instantly saw his danger, 
and, with great presence of mind, promptly 
turned and scrambled back into the boat. 

The terrible creature was r him, however, 
and, to the horror of the onlookers, it extended 
its great flexible tentacles, enveloped the entire 


boat, man and all, and then the whole 
down under the sea. The diver’s horrified 
comrades rushed to his assistance, and an attempt 
was made to kill the octopus with a barpoon, 
but without success. eral of his more 
resourceful companions then dived into the 
water with a big net made of rope, which they 
took right underneath the octopus, entangling 
the creature and its still living prey. The next 
step was to drag up both man and octopus into 
the whale-boat, and this done, the unfortunate 
Malay was at length seized by his legs, and 
dragged by sheer force out of the frightful 
embrace, more than alive. However, 
we soon revived him by putting him in a very 
hot bath, the water being at such a temperature 
as actually to blister his skin. It 1s moet 
remarkable that the man was not altogether 
drowned, as he had been held under water by 
the tentacles of the octopus for rather more 
than two minutes. But, like all the Malays of 
our party, this man carried a knife, which he 
used to very good purpose on the monster’s 
body when first it him under the 
water. These r stabs caused the 
creature to keep rolling about on the surface. 
The unhappy man was in this way enabled to 
get an occasional breath of air, otherwise he 
must infallibly have been drowned. The 
octopus had an oval body, and was provided 
with an extraordinary number of tentacles—six 
very large ones and many smaller ones of vary- 
ing sizes. It was a horrible looking creature, 
with a flat, slimy body, yellowish - white in 
colour, with black spots, and a hideous cavity 
of a mouth, without teeth. It is the tentacles 
of the creature that are so dreaded, on account 
of the immense sucking power which they 
posses.” 
We wish we could reproduce the illustration 
accompanying this description. It is in the 
best manner of the penny adventure artist; 
the adjective ‘‘’orrible ” was coined for it. 
A greatstorm came up. Jensen had been 
tempted, by the discovery of three black 
poate, to prolong his fishing into the 
angerous season of the monsoons. One day 
the entire pearl fishing party was carried out 
to sea, leaving de Rougemont and the dog, 
Bruno, alone on the ship. How the twain 
drifted for days, gliding close to island 
banks from which Blacks urled spears and 
boomerangs at the vessel, is told in graphic 
style. A storm more terrible than any pre- 
vious one finally wrecked the ship on the 
reef of alonely island, and man and dog 
surveyed the cruel waves and the repellent 
shore. 


‘*Up and up came the inexorable water, and 
at last, si ing to Bruno to follow me, I 
leaped into the sea and commenced to swim 
towards the sandbank. Of course, all the boats 
had been ay when the ling te 
appeared. e sea Was very rough, and as 

e tide was against us, I found it extremely 
exhausting work. The dog seemed to under- 
stand that I was finding it a dreadful strain, 
for he swam tamesiste y in ont of ahd = 
kept turning round again and again as tho 
io tes if I were following safely. i 

By dint of tremendous struggling I managed 
to get close up to the shore, but found it utterly 
impossible to climb up and land. time 
1 essayed to plant my legs on the , the 
irresistible backwash swept me down, and in 
my exhausted condition this filled me with 
despair. On one occasion this backwash sent 
me rolling over into deep water 
sure I should have been drowned had not my 
brave dog come to my rescue and grasped me 
by my hair, which, I should have explained, 


in, and I am 


. was very long, never having been cut since my 


childhood. Well, my do and 
at me until he bad cot nek ce Pt de 
the breakers, and this exertion didn’t seem to 
cause him much trouble in swimming. 

I then exerted myself sufficiently to allow of 
his letting go my hair, whilst I took the end of 
his tail between my teeth, and let him help me 
ashore in this peculiar way. He was a remark- 
ably strong and sagacious brute—an Australian 
dog—and he seemed to enjoy the task. At 
length I found myself on my legs upon the beach, 
though hardly able to move from exhaustion of 
mind and body. When at length I had re- 
covered sufficiently to walk about, I made a 
hasty survey of the little island or sandbank 
upon which I found myself. Thank God, I did 
not realise at that moment that I should have 
to spend a soul-killing two and a half years on 
that desolate, microscopical strip of sand ! 
Had I done so I must have gone raving mad. It 
was an appalling dreary-looking spot, without 
one single tree or bush growing upon it to 
relieve the terrible monotony. I tell you, words 
can never describe the horror of the agonising 
months as they crawled by. ‘My island’ was 
ae As ai said ois hla ks on 

ere a few tufts of grass struggli ‘0 
its parched surface. = i 

Think of it, ye who have envied the fate of 
the castaway on & gorgeous and fertile tropical 
island miles in extent! It was barely a hundred 
yards in length, ten yards wide, and only eight 
feet above sea-level at high water ! There was no 
sign of animal life upon it, but birds were 
plentiful enough, particularly pelicans. My 
tour of the island bata on perhaps ten minutes, 
and you may perhaps form some conception of 
my utter dismay on failing to come across any 
trace of fresh water.” 

The author’s descriptions of his life 
on this scant foothold are certainly interest- 
ing, and his experiences repeat Robinson 
Crusoe’s rather remarkably. Returning 
at intervals to his wrecked ship, he brought 
various stores to shore on a raft, including 
a bow and arrows — of all weapons 
—with which he proposed to kill birds and 
animals, He lit a fire by obtaining a spark 
from a tomahawk and a stone, and this fire 
he never allowed to go out during his stay 
on the island. He computed his time by a 
dial of pearl shells and an almanack 
similarly constructed. He raised crops of 
maize and cob-corn. He built a boat, and 
like Crusoe found he could not convey it to 
the sea. But whereas Crusoe bore dis- 
appointment philosophically, M. de Rouge- 
mont beat his head with his clenched fists 
when he realised his error. However, 
M. de Rougemont could sail his boat up and 
down a little lagoon, and when he was tired 
of this he would take a ride on the back of 
a turtle. The picture of M. de Rougemont 
doing this, and steering the turtle by gently 
guiding its head with his outstretched feet, 
is a thought too convincing. The turtle is 
as docile as a cab-horse. Among queer 
things M. de Rougemont did, he made a 
drum out of a barrel and accompanied his 
own singing with a vigorous tatoo, while 
his dog, Bruno, howled in alternate joy 
and distress. ‘‘I was ready,” he says, 
“to do almost anything to drown that 
ceaseless cr—ash, cr—ash of the breakers 
on the beach, from whose melancholy and 
mcnotonous roar I could never escape for a 
single moment throughout the whole of the 
long day and oppressive night.” M. de 
Rougemont’s narrative is undeniably in- 
teresting. It will become not less, but, 
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we think, more interesting when it ceases 
to parody that of Defoe’s hero. M. de 
Rougemont’s adventures may be ‘‘ accurate 
in every particular,” but his desert island 
is notable chiefly as a coincidence. And 
Crusoe’s adventures without Defoe’s style 
are rather like palled punch. 


THE SUGGESTION BOOK IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM READING 
ROOM. 


Ir lies on a book-rest, nearly under the 
zenith of the Reading Room dome. You do 
not often see a reader making an entry, yet 
the entries multiply. All such books are 
interesting, and this book—the most signifi- 
cant register in all London of man’s hunger 
for knowledge—is worth study in an interval 
of waiting. Its purpose is a simple one: 
to enable readers to notify to the Principal 
Librarian their desire that books which are 
not in the catalogue—or which they cannot 
find in the catalogue—may be obtained and 
made available. It is the practice of the 
authorities to enter a reply to each sugges- 
tion in the margin. The result is a revela- 
tion of the variety of men’s minds; the 
entries being one long confirmation of the 

roverb, “ Every bullet finds its billet.” 

very book finds its reader. Think of the 
books that appeal to you least. Exhaust a 
random and malicious ingenuity; forage in 
the most lonesome tract of learning that you 
can conceive. Postulate the most uninviting 
books: in the British Museum Suggestion 
Book you will find such books in earnest, 
not to say piercing, demand. Books whose 
very titles weigh down your eyelids are here 
objects of impatient seeking. The variety of 
quests is wonderful; politicians, merchants, 
technicians of all kinds, theologians, archzeolo- 
gists, musicians, surgeons, soldiers, travellers, 
foreigners—all formulate their demands for 
books. And, be it remembered, that the fact 
of the British Museum not possessing a book 
argues its rarity. To this there are, of 
course, exceptions. The absence of a book 
frequently argues only its newness, or its 
worthlessness. New books must not be 
looked for in the Catalogue for some months 
after their publication. Many readers, for- 
getting this, use the Suggestion Book to ask 
for new books; their only reward is the 
reminder, written in the margin, ‘Recent 
books need not be entered in this Register.” 
It is a mistake to suppose that the British 
Museum Library will acquire any book 
which it does not happen to possess. Not 
long a reader naked that someone’s 
Bicoraphy of Satan might be obtained. Ina 
day or two the answer appeared : “Purchase 
not thought necessary.” Another reader, 
who desired that L’Jilustrastone Italiana, 
‘the best Italian illustrated paper,” might 
be taken in, received the same answer. 
Sometimes a refusal is less definite. A 
reader wrote : 


“The Beret Vol. VIII., 1715, 8vo. The 
Museum does not appear to have this first 
reprint of what is known as ‘ Addison’s Spec- 
tator,’ in which Steele did not help. It has 
Vols. I.-VII. of 1712, 1713.” 


‘is 


The answer to this was ‘‘ Not procurable.” 
There are many degrees of assent. ‘This 
shall be done if possible’ will satisfy a 
reader for some weeks; “Applied for” is 
much better; but the best reply is the 
briefest, ‘‘ Ordered.” 

Here are a few typical requests : 


‘* Punch Pocket Books. Of these admired 
little illustrated books only an imperfect set 
exists in the Library. They now begin to 
get valuable, and I think the set should be 
made perfect before they get more expensive to 
procure.” 


The gentleman who wrote this was, probably, 
a taxpayer. In any case his regard for the 
Museum’s purse was admirable. He received 
the answer: ‘This shall be done if possible.” 
Another reader who inspires our respect 
is the gentleman who signed the following 
entry in the Suggestion Book : 


‘‘Allow me to draw attention to the un- 
fortunate condition of 8. P. Tregelles’s trans- 
lation of Gesenius’ Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. 
I believe I am chiefly responsible for the damage 
to the binding, having let it fall by accident, 
and 1 um wilkog to pay for ite repair if the 
Principal Librarian thinks I should do so.” 


“The binding shall be repaired,” was the 
forgiving reply. 
Another entry : 


‘Best sixpenny (Cookery by Josiah Oldfield 
does not appesr in the Catalogue, but should, I 
think, be procured as it is a useful vegetarian 
work.” 

This vegetarian cookery manual (applied 
for on December 26 !) was promptly ordered. 
Here is an interesting thing : 


“Tf the Little Londoner, by Crone, is not in 
the Catalogue, I beg to suggest its purchase. 
It was recently published in Germany, and is 
by a German, in 12 mo, and about 100 or 200 
pp., written in English ; and it is minute direc- 
tions to a German how to and conduct 
himself according to the popular usages of the 
English.” 

This book was ordered (feverishly, we 
imagine). 

A crt du ceur: 

‘* Black Bectlesin Amber. By Ambrose Bierce, 
of San Francisco. Several of Mr. Bierce’s 
books, written under the udonym of ‘Dod 
Guile,’ arein the Library. Black Beetles in Amber 
isnot. Why not? It isa book that must live, 
because it stands for something, and that some- 
thing the greatest the Almighty has given us. 
Black Beetles in Amber is published by ——. 
It is, I believe, out of print, and if other- 
wise unobtainable, I shall be prepared to present 
my own copy to the Library.” 


We are sure that the reader who desired 
that this book should be essed by the 
nation will thank us for calling attention to 
it. It has one merit at all events: its title 
remains in the memory. The book was 
ordered, and presumably it can now be seen. 

An scanile of a well-informed request 
this: 


‘‘ The chief authority for the life of Suckling, 
the poet, is Selections from the Works of Sir John 
Suckling, with a Life of the Author and Critical 
Remarks on his Writings and Genius, by the 
Rev. ae Soelne ayoe London, a 

Longmans. is work does not appear in the 
Cited catalogue, though it is in the old 
catalogue (841 K, 8). If lost, mer suggest 


that it be replaced as soon as possi 
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This student of Suckling received the gracious 
answer: ‘“‘ Thanks; this shall be remedied.” 

One class of entries is concerned not with 
the addition of books to the Library, but with 
the better arrangement of books already 
possessed by it. Every reader knows that 
the open shelves in the Reading Room 
are stocked with such books of reference as 
are supposed to be most in demand; and 
every reader, sooner or later, wishes he might 
have had the selection of those books. The 
books which he wants to consult would then 
have been at his elbow, instead of being 
buried in the interior of the Library, and 
procurable only by ticket. We judge, how- 
ever, that the Library authorities have decided 
which books shall rest on the open shelves on 
good grounds, and that they are not very 
disposed to make changes. A reader wrote 


‘in the Suggestion Book : 


“‘T am much surprised not to find a copy of 
Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers in the reference 
shelves in this room. It is surely in far greater 
demand than many of the works on the theo- 
logical shelves.” 


This was not the right tone, and the 
margin of that entry bears no answer to 
this day. 

Another reader, bent on a similar object, 
wrote : 

‘Three weeks ago I suggested that Fiske’s 
Supplement to Lidderdale’s C of Ice- 
landic Books should be placed in the Reading 
Room, as Lidderdale’s Catalogue is there, but 
have had no answer. It is invariably the rule 
that a supplement to a work is p with it, 
and in this case the bibliographical importance 
of Fiske’s work is such that it alone should 
suffice to have it placed within reach, even if it 
were not a supplement to one of the works 
already in the Reading Room.” 

One could have felt a little sorry for this 
reader when he returned to the hook a few 
days later and read, slantwise, the reply: 
“The book is not of general interest. If 
any change were made it would be to 
remove Lidderdale’s work.” 

Occasionally a reader's desire seems to be 
rather to impart information than to seek it. 
Take the following entry : 


‘©? Mistake in Ordnance Survey Map. Wilts., 
XLII. In the road into Collingbourne Kingston 
from the N, a milestone is marked near South 
Grove Farm on the map as 


Marlborough 8 
MB. { Salis 19 


ury 
Should not this read 
Marlborough 8; 5 

M.8.{ Selisbury 13). 
This milestone is on the Andover, not on the 
Salisbury Road; the Salisbury Road joins this 
road at a fork, marked by a guide-post (ride 
map) about 4 mile to the north of the mile- 
stone.” 


This entry conveys the useful lesson that 
the smallest inaccuracy is an outrage in 
somebody’s eyes. 

A reader who wished that the various 
railway time - tables might be placed in 
the Reading Room was informed that they 
can always be scen in the Hall. 

We might quote many more questions 
and answers; but it is enough to have 
shown that the Suegodton Book is a 
magazine of curious lore and a powerful 
factor in the building up of our national 


library. 
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MR. KIPLING’S “BLIND BUG.” 


Anato-Inpian writes: ‘‘ Yesterday after- 
noon I bought a copy of the thirteenth 
edition of Mr. Kipling’s Barrack - Room 
Ballads. The first five stanzas of the fine 
dedicatory poem to Wolcott Balestier there 

rinted seemed to me strangely familiar. 

‘he last four stanzas I read, I am sure, 
for the first time. Now where had I read 
the first five stanzas before? The answer 
was, probably in the Vational Observer, 
some seven or eight years ago, under Mr. 
Henley’s editorship, and in the company of 
‘ Evarra,’ ‘Tomlinson,’ ‘Cleared,’ ‘The 
English Flag,’ and other masterpieces. I 
went to the British Museum Newspaper 
Room, and there, in the Nattonal Observer, I 
found the a foe em. It is called ‘The 
Blind Bug.’ I say sets Hear poem, because 
the Wolcott Balestier dedicatory poem con- 
sists of five stanzas of ‘The Blind Bug,’ 
with four new ones to the memory of Mr. 
Balestier. Of course, Mr. Kipling has a 
pertoct mph to alter his work as he thinks 

t, and the affair is probably no news to 
you. It gives me, at any rate, the anaes 
of copying out ‘The Blind Bug’ from the 
National Observer, and no doubt many of 
your readers, who keep commonplace books, 
will bless my labours. 


‘THE BLIND BUG. 


(County or Lonpon Sxgssions: 17 anp 
18 DECEMBER, 1890.) 


‘ Beyond the path of the outmost sun, through 
utter darkness hurled, 

Further than ever comet flared, or vagrant 
star-dust swirled, 

Live such as sailed and fought and ruled and 
loved and made our world. 

They are purged of pride because they died, 
they know the worth of their bays ; 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine and 
the Gods of the elder days ; 

It is their will to serve or be still as fitteth 
our Father’s praise. 


Tis theirs to sweep through Azrael’s keep, 
where the clanging le coe are, 


To buffet a path thro the Pit’s red wrath 
when God g forthe to war, 
Or hang wit 


the reckless seraphim on the 

rein of a red-maned star. 

They take their mirth in the joy of the 
Earth, they do not oe for her pain ; 

They know of toil and the end of toil; they 
know God’s law is plain ; 

So they whistle the Devil to make them 
sport, who know that sin is vain. 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, 
Master, of every trade, 

And tells them tales of his daily toil, of 
Edens newly made, 

And they rise to their feet as He passes by, 
gentlemen unafraid. 


To those who are cleansed of black Desire, 
Sorrow, and Lust, and Shame— 

Gods for they know the heart of men, men 
for they stooped to Fame— 

To these, a peer ’mid his courtly peers, the 
Curate of Meudon came. 

‘‘T have fished for frogs in the stagnant dark, 
and here is my catch,”’ quoth he, 

The soul of a little Lawyer Clerk that whines 
like an an; bee. 

“ Brethren al — and they saw it crawl in the 
open palm released— 

“ This bug hath flown from a New Sorhonne 
to call me a filthy priest. 
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‘Yea, it must turn to a guild to learn the 
nature of right and wrong, 

And wear its Soul at its button-hole and 
soeet it all day long, 

And lose its Soul if a gipsy troll the catch of 
a lewd old song.” 


He flipped the blind bug into the dark, and 
grinned Gargantua’s grin : 

The Great Gods heaved them back, and 
laughed till Heaven shook to the din— 

And O, to have heard the Great Gods laugh, 
I had sinned the blind bug’s sin.’ 


The two poems practically agree down 
to the end of the fifth stanza, except for such 
verbal alterations as: 


‘ ‘Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing dee 
when Azrael’s outposts are,’ =e ' 
into 
“Tis theirs to sweep through Azrael’s keep, 
where the clanging legions are.’ 


In the dedicatory poem to Mr. Balestier 
the last four stanzas of ‘The Blind Bu 
are omitted, and the following subatitated 


‘To these who are cleansed of base Desire, 
Sorrow and Lust and Shame— 

Gods for they knew the hearts of men, men 
for they stooped to Fame, 

Borne on the breath that men call Death, my 
brother’s spirit came. 


He scarce had need to doff his pride or slough 
the dross of Earth— 

E’en as he trod that day to God so walked he 
from his birth, 

In simpleness and gentleness and honour and 
clean mirth. 


So cup to lip in fellowship they gave him 
welcome high 

And made him place at the banquet board— 
the Strong Men ranged thereby, 

Who had done his work and held his peace 
and had no fear to die. 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star, through 
open darkness hurled, 

Farther than rebel comet dared or hiving star- 
swarm swirled, 

Sits he with those that praise our God for 
that they served His world.’ ” ; 
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paradox. ‘Meaning that it’s only open in 
the winter. Squire he don’t hold with 
folks reading when they ought to be work- 
ing on the land; and Squire he give the 
reading-room to the village, and it ain’t 
good manners to look a gift horse in the 
mouth.” ‘ 

“Ah, and they have papers there.” 

“ Papers—and books, so they tell me.” 

“Don’t you go and read there yourself?” 
I asked. 

“No. There’s not many goes. I’ve 
never been. Excepting ’—and here his 
apron extended still further over the counter 
—‘‘excepting when there’s 4 parish meet- 
ing, and then I’m bound to be there. I’m 
overseer.” 

“The rain came on,” murmured the 
casual customer. 

‘‘ What sort of books are there?” I asked. 

“Oh, good books, so I’m told. History, 
and geography, and so on.” 

‘And novels, of course? ” 

‘“No, not novels. Squire he don’t hold 
with novels, nor cards—least not for the 
village lads.”’ 

“But don’t you want to read novels 
yourself ? ”” 

“Me!” Helaughed. ‘I’m not a read- 
ing man. I like to get a bit of news now 
and then”—he nodded to the casual cus- 
tomer—“ and there’s good tales, too, in the 
Horsham paper, if you follow ’em up week 
after week. But novels!” 

“Rain,” said the casual customer, jerking 
his head up and down. 

‘‘ What I think about novels,” continued 
the shopkeeper, “they all seem to end the 
same. Read one and you’ve read ’em all. 
Now my wife, she’s a regular novel reader, 
least she was when she was younger, before 
the children came. What's more, she beleft 
’em all.” 

“She what?” 

‘“Beleft ’em, every word. Used to cry 
over ’em.”’ 

“ After all,” I said, “‘I daresay you find 


‘| plenty to do without books.” 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
XVI.—A Vitiace SHOPKEEPER. 


He stood resting an ample and well-filled 
apron on his counter, as a casual customer 
read out from the local paper that Fry had 
knocked up 50 in forty minutes. A moment 
of tense silence ensued. 

‘* And then the rain came on,” said the 
casual customer. ‘‘ Then the rain came on.” 

Behind him and on either side of him 
and above him were bacon, and cheese, and 
butter, and boots, and lemon syrup and 
tobacco, and hats and leggings, and—yes— 
shuttlecocks. For being in the country, 
and  yagrioe for amusement, we were minded 
to play badminton, and I was deputed to 
search for shuttlecocks. 

‘‘Then the rain came on,”’ said the casual 
customer mournfully. 

“It’s rather difficult to get papers here,” 
I remarked. ‘Is there a village reading- 
room?” 

“There is, and there isn’t,” said the 
shopkeeper, with evident pride in his 


“Ah, you may say so. What with the 
shop, and the D iaaes work, and the bit of 
land to look r—well, if there wasn’t a 
book in the reading-room summer nor winter 
I shouldn’t grumble. A game of cards of a 
winter evening, or bagatelle, that’s all I 
want. I think you'll find they shuttlecocks 
about right.” Gis 


IN SEARCH OF THE APOCRYPHA. 


I nap been brought up to consider that 
there was something irreligious in the read- 
ing of the Apocrypha. Now that I had 
reached man’s estate and could judge for 
myself, I determined to read it. 

There was no copy in the house. I decided 
to buy one. The decision recurred to me 
about a week later when I was buying my 
evening papers, for my eye fell upon a row 
of Bibles, Prayer-books, and Hymn-books 
on the shelf behind the counter. 

“ St. James's and Evening News, please,” 
I said, ‘‘and have you a copy of the 
Apocrypha ?” F 
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The young lady behind the counter 
handed me the evening papers, and looked 
doubtfully at the piles of literature around 


her. 

‘‘T don’t think we have a copy left, sir,” 
she said. 

‘Then can you order me one,” I asked. 

“Let me see, sir, is it a weekly?” she 
said. ‘‘There are so many of these —— ” 

“No,” I said, ‘it’s a sort of book—been 
out for years; it’s a part of the Bible, in 
fact.” 

The young lady blushed, and hedged. 

‘Oh, yes; of course, sir, I know; but I 
thought pee it was comin 
out in weekly parts. They do bring out 
books that way, you know.” 

I put down my three-halfpence and had 
weaehed the door, when, with an evident 
wish to help me, she said : 

“Tf it’s an old book—it #s an old book?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, there’s a second-hand poe 
in the Brompton-road ; I expect you coul 
get one there.” 

I knew the shop well. But as I happened 
to pass a Free Library I looked in there 
firs 


t. 

No. They had no copy. There was no 
demand for the A fa: But there were 
one or two works on the A ha under 
the head of “theology.” They did not 
attract me. I had determined to get the 
Apocrypha itself. It was inconceivable that 
so famous a work should not exist. 

My search lasted for several weeks, with 
intervals for other and more successful 
pursuits. One of Smith’s bookstall-men 
told me—in a tone of apology—that it was 
out of print. The information threw me 
back on the second-hand bookshop, and 
there I got very close to my quarry. The 

roprietor, a man of slow speech and 
Woltboraté movement, had seen, in the course 
of a long life, several Bibles which con- 
tained the Apocrypha. One of them had 
been in his shop a week ago, but it had 

ne toa gentleman at Cricklewood. Yes, 
Es had read the A ha himself, and 
had found a deal of fine philosophy in it. 
But it wasn’t asked for. 

I was thinking of abandoning the search, 
and resigning myself to remaining in 
ignorance of Susannah, when I found my- 
self one morning in the bookshop at the 
corner of Holywell-street, which persistently 
refuses to answer to its new name. 

‘By the way, have you the Apocrypha?” 
I asked. 

The particular shopman of whom I in- 
quired is never at a loss. His eyes assumed 
an inward look as though he were search- 
ing the recesses of his memory. 

‘“We have no copy in stock,” he said. 
‘‘ But there is an edition published by—by 
one of the University Presses at half-a- 
crown, or something like that. Ill look it 
up and order it for you.” 

I thanked him as soon as I could recover 
from my astonishment. 

“Tt’s the first time I’ve ever heard a 
customer ask for it,’’ he said as I turned 
to go. 

am expecting it now by eve 
had begun to suspect that the 
itself was apocryphal. 


post. I 
pocrypha re 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORICAL ACCURACY. 


S1rz,—In an article on Endymion Porter 
in the current number of Zemple Bar the 
author refers to my life of Sir Walter 
Ralegh as his authority for the statement 
that in 1603, at the age of sixteen, the 
third Count de Olivares (Gaspar de Guzman 
made an important speech which chan 
the policy of Spain towards the English 


& | succession. 


In the interests of historical accuracy I 
am anxious to be allowed to record the fact 
that nothing I have written bears out this 
reference. The speech in question, of which 
a summary will appear in my forthcoming 
fourth volume of Br anish State Papers of 
Elizabeth, was e, not by the Conde 
Duque, but by his father, the second Count 
de Olivares, that haughty ambassador at 
Rome who, in 1586, cajoled and bullied 
Sixtus V. into promising vast sums to aid 
the Armada.—Yours, &c., 

Marr A. 8. Hume. 

August 6, 1898, ; 


THE NEW PRINTING. 


Srr,—The extracts which you gave last 
weék from Mr. Albert Louis Cotton’s article 
in the Contemporary Review on Mr. William 
Morris’s influence on modern printing would 
please and interest those people who have 
persuaded themselves that the new styles of 
artistic printing are meritorious and im- 

rtant. For myself, these styles have 

ttle meaning and less I have not 
bowed the knee in the house of Kelmscott, 
and I loathe borders, and I want initials 
plain. So as a counterblast to the Con- 
temporary, please let me quote the following 
from the current Blackwood. The writer is 
reviewing Mr. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s 
edition of the Spanish text of Don Quizote, 
printed by Constable, of Edinburgh. He 
says: 


“Though the book was printed in Edin- 
burgh with all taste and ement possible, 
it is still distinguished by the splendid severity 
of the country which gave it birth. The strong 
headlines, the perfectly designed page, the 
strange capitals, just barbarous enough to 
suggest that their grandparents were cut in 
wood, suit their character to Spain, and = 
duce no impression of an alien origin. Withal, 
the design is so simple as to convince the 
casual spectator that it: was arrived at by a 


stern of rejection. Much has been 
heard lately of ‘artistic’ printing, and many 
hapless iments have been made. The 


experim 

faults of Caxton, faults which the master 
would have corrected himself, had not the 
means been lacking, have appeared virtues to 
the printing-presses of mersmith, and 
there has been a revival of the Gothic style in 
books, as costly and inapposite as the revival in 
architecture to which we owe the Houses of Par- 


perplexed the text with repeated borders, and 
overlaid it with irrelevant designs, until the 
baffled reader could hardly distinguish between 
type and decoration. In fact, he produced not 
books, but bibelots, whose mannerisms were 
imitated from medisval experiments, and 
whose costliness drove them from the library 
into the collector's cabinet. But the newest 
Don Quixote is free from parade and cox- 
combry: it is a book for the study, in aie 
of its elegance ; and the first glance proves that 
it was designed not to illustrate a belated 
Gothicism, but to flatter the taste of all who 
admire fine literature appropriately set forth.” 
I have only to add that I have seen this 
noble volume (published by Mr. Nutt) and 
that I do not think the writer’s praise of 
it is in the least overdone.—Yours, &c., 


H. J. 8, 
August 9, 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
‘© Rupert oF HEntTzav.” 


Tue merit of a sequel is one of those things 
about which no two people thrown together 
by Providence seem to agree. They do but 
exchange rise for surprise, and increase 
each other’s self-esteem. In critics sequels 
always make for sapience, and the darken- 
ing of co’ 

The Datly Chronicle. The New York 

tc, 

“ Buccessful sequels 
are few. But he has 
succeeded, and suc- 
ceeded beyond all ex- 

tation. In fact, we 


Ru of Hentzau 
alee hoe all the 
drawbacks incidental 
to sequels. The Pri- 
soner of Zenda was 8 


justly successful novel; 
and, although its in- 
terest lay mainly in 
its record of stirring 
scenes and excitin 

episodes, it containe 

some very meritorious 
characterisation. Its 
conclusion, 00, 
the artistic, the neces- 
sary, conclusion. But 
the present story has 
some drawbacks oa 
it by the author him- 
a a ie narrate 
0! 6; (7) entzuu 
has ee tall of events 
and dramatic scenes at 
the enacting of which 
he himself was not 


always hurtful to the 
realisation of a tale; 
it gives an air of un- 

ity to the thing. 
A story told in the 
first person should con- 
tain nothing that does 
not come within the 
direct personal cog- 
nisance of the teller. 


was i 


ike this story even 
better than The Pri- 
soner of Zenda, which 
we liked very well 
indeed ; moreover, we 
do not believe that 


simple and incontest- 
able fact that Rupert 
of Hentzau is ® more 
brilliant, if perhaps a 
somewhat less spon- 
taneous, achievement 
than its interesting 


predecessor.” 
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The Pall Mali The St. James's 
Gazette. Gazette. 
“«, .. We know that “When it was first 


black care sits behind 
the sequel. Wonder- 
land is not easily re- 
entered through the 
Looking - glass, and 
when our gay Muske- 
teer comes back in a 
captain’s galoons he 
might ride beside the 
Master of Ravenswood, 
and each find the other 
heartsome company. 
For o curse is on the 
sequel to its hundredth 
thousand. . . . Our 
further familiarity with 
Mr. Rassendyl does 
not exactly breed con- 
tempt; yet it must be 
owned that our old 
sympathy does not 
grow. He goes about 
his new task subli- 
mated to a less pro- 
bable, less human 
figure. We miss the 
lightness, the delicacy, 
even the faults of the 
Rudolf we knew.” 


The Speaker, 


‘‘ Among the many. 


admirable qualities of 
that delightful story 
[ The Prisoner of Zenda] 
its shortness and its 
completeness were not 
the least admirable.” 


The Daily Chronicle. 


‘“‘In many stories, 
to see the od Pasa 
the beginning detracts 
nothing from the in- 
terest ; but in a story 
of this genre the end 
should have in it some- 
thing of a surprise.” 


The Atheneum. 


“The plots, strata- 
gems, and intrigues, 
while always of the 
most ingenious cha- 
racter, never elude the 
comprehen- 


The Outlook. 


“There is no dis- 
puting the fact that 
the characters are no 
mere clichés, but real 
human beings, and, 
what is more, the same 
human beings that we 
met in the earlier 
book.” 


announced that Mr. 
Anthony Hope was to 
give us a uel to 
The Prisoner of Zenda, 
certain critics dis- 
quieted themselves and 
him in vain. We had 
the usual talk about 
the deadliness of se- 


quels, talk which 
usually ignores the 
good thi we owe 


to sequels, the Bara- 
taria of the second 
Quixote, the Marriage 
of Figaro, the Vicomte 
de Bragelonne, Alic 
Through the Looking- 
Glass, or Tartarin on: 
the Alps.” 


The Daily Tele- 
graph. 
“‘There were, if the 
truth must be told, a 
good many threads left 
loose at the end of The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” 


The Datly Tele- 
graph. 


“Mr. Hope has 
added to his earlier 
skill and good fortune 
in devising the scheme 
of The Prisoner of 
Zenda by tracing out 
— a uences of 

e origi ot, some 
of which hi admirers 
had already imagined 
for themselves, and are, 
therefore, all the more 
pleased ,to find authori- 
tatively settled accord- 


ing to their intuition.” 


The Daily Chronicle. 


“Some of the in- 
trigue, too, is so very 
intricate, that we find 
ourselves turning back 
the pages to discover 
exactly where we are.” 


The Spectator. 


‘Truly, the roman- 
tic land of Ruritania 
is here peopled merel 
by ghosts. Rudo 
Rassendyl is merely a 
voice . . . and, oh! 
the pitiful difference 
between the present 
Queen and the former 
Princess Flavia.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, August 11. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


ForEIGN -CLassics: PrrrarcH. By Henry 
Reeve. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 1s. 


SCIENCE. 


RADIATION: AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON 
ELECTROMAGNETIC RADIATION AND ON 
RONTGEN AND CaTHODE Rays. By H.H. 
Francis Hyndman, B. Sc. With a Preface 
by Prof. Sylvanus P, Thompson, D.Sc. 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 6s. 


THe Srtver Lisrary: Licntr ScrENcE For 
LEISURE Hours. First Series. Fifth 
Edition. Longmans, Green & Co. 3s. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


Srtver Lispary: FLoTsaM. By Henry Seton 
Merriman. HEART OF THE WoRLD. By 
H. Rider Haggard. Longmans, Green & 
Co. 3s. 6d. each. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A GEOGRAPHY OF THE BritisH Isxes. By 
Lionel W. Lyde. A. & C. Black. 1s. 


SELECTIONS FROM TaINE. Edited by Francis 
Storr. Withan Introduction by C. Sarolea. 
Blackie & Son. 


WorK AND PLAY IN GimLs’ ScHooLs. By 
Three Head Mistresses. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 7s. 6d. 


Le Masque DE Fer: EPIsopE FROM “LE 
VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE.” By Alexandre 
Dumas. Adapted for use in schools by 
R. L. A. Pontet, M.A. Edward Arnold. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY: OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND 
AND HER CoLoNIEs. By James Anthony 
Froude. Longmans, Green & Co. 


graphy, and Natural History. The new 
edition will have some fifty engravings on 
wood, and will be in two volumes of about 
700 pages in all. 


Tux fourth volume of Mr. Dalton’s Eng- 
| lish Army Lists and Commission Registers, 
1661-1714, published by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, will appear early in October. Special 
features of this volume, which brings the 
series down to the death of William III., are 
complete lists of nearly all the British in- 
fantry regiments which took part in the 
famous siege of Namur. 


Mr. W. W. Grezyer, the author of 
several books on guns and shooting, has 
added publishing to his business of gun- 
making. He will shortly issue a book on 
South Africa, from the pen of Mr. G. 
Nicholson, a veteran settler, trader, and 
sportsman, with other books on sport and 
technical matters. Arrangements have also 
been made to publish a new novel by Mr. 
Wirt Gervase early in the autumn. 


Messrs. Jacksons’ publishers, of Brigg, 
have just issued a Dictionary of Bird Notes, 
with a glossary of popular local and old- 
fashioned synonyms of British birds, by Mr. 
Charles Louis Hett, of Spring Field, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire. 

In September Messrs. Warne will publish 
The Boys of Fairmead, by Mary C. Rowsell, 
with illustrations by Chris Hammond. 
Honour Bright, a tale of the childhood of 


published next month by Mr. Ernest Nister. 


Mz. Joun Lone will publish in the early 
autumn a collection of Australian bush 
stories, under the title of When the Mopoke 
Calls. The author is Mr. William S. Walker, 


bi II., also by Miss Rowsell, will be 


Biack’s GUIDE To CANTERBURY AND THE|an Australian by birth, and nephew of 


WATERING Praces or Kent. Edited by 
E. D. Jordan. A. & C. Black. 1s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

THE BisHors oF LINDISFARNE, HEXHAM, 
CHESTER-LE-STREET, AND DURHAM. A.D. 
635 — 1020. By George Miles. Wells, 
Gardner, Darton & Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We understand that a biography of 
Robert Louis Stevenson will be included in 
the “Famous Scots Series.” It will be 
written Miss M. M. Black. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLacKETT announce 
that owing to delay in the preparation of the 
American edition, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome's 


new work, entitled Zhe Second Thoughts “at 


an Idle Fellow, cannot be published ti 
‘Wednesday next, August 17. 


Messrs. Krcan Pavt & Co. will publish 
early in the coming autumn a reprint of one 
of the few books of travel which have 
endured for fifty years and still remain 
classics. This is the travels in Tartary, 
Thibet, and China of Messrs. Huc and 
Gabet in 1844 to 1846. This work has 
never been superseded, and it includes 
original observations upon the sciences of 
Comparative Religion, Ethnology, Geo- 


“Rolf Boldrewood.” The book will be 
copiously illustrated by Mr. Vedder. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
IR K BEC K 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOOCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARSS, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
reoel mall 
aoperit aad allows Tnteredt manly ou sich ompleted 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW T0 PUROHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


BAN K 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOE, with full particulars, post free. 
: FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT Manager. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


OOCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa n 
being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure give forth their excess 
of oil, leaving for usea finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence f tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking the place, 
active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled 


' ting, If unabl to obtain ft of your tradesman, a tin will be sent 
| post free for 9 stamps.—JAMES EPPS & CO., Lap., Homeopathic 


Chemists, London. 


THH CRITIC, of New York, 
AS A MAGAZINE. 


ee et 
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HEN it was announced that The Critic, of New York, was about to change its form to that of the 
leading magazines, and to appear once a month instead of once a week, there were many expressions 
of regret from the press and from old subscribers, who felt that they might lose a friend by the 
change. ‘The editors of The Critic would have been disappointed if there had been no such expressions of 
regret. They would not have felt flattered if, after nearly eighteen years, their weekly visits had not been 
regretted. They have been more than pleased, however, to find that they have the confidence of the public 
and the press. Their old friends believe that the change would not have been made if it were not for the 
better, and they have tempered their words of regret with words of compliment and confidence, as the 
following extracts from the press will show. We expect next month to publish some compliments upon our 
performance as shown by the first number in the new form. 


Advancing the ‘“‘ We admire the courage of the editors, and we welcome them to our side in a race which must yield 

Standard. benefit to all in quickening the pace, heightening the zest, and generally advancing the standard of literary 
journalism.” — The Bookman. Lat 

Hands Across Sea. “I wish every success to the new magazine, which is sure to be very brightly and capably edited, but I 
shall miss my weekly and welcome visitor of many years.”—Dr. W. Rosrrrson Nicoxt, in Zhe British Weekly. 

No Fear for the ‘‘ Being of the many who have read and prized The Critic during its thirty-two volumes of weekly existence, 

Favourite. we have no fear that the change to monthly form will weaken appreciation of the ‘favourite literary journal,’ 
but will rather strengthen it.””— Cleveland Plaindealer. 

A Splendid Future. ‘Tt has done splendid work in the past; it will not fail to do open work in the future.”’— Toledo Blade. 

Old and Reliable. ‘During nearly eighteen years of existence The Critic has maintained a high standard in the field of 


literary criticism, and its old friends will be glad to learn that its well-tried features are to be continued.” 
The New York Times. 


Everything it “For years The Critic has maintained a high standard of excellence, and has proved itaelf pretty much 

Should Be. everything that an American literary journal should be. In its new form it will make further advances,” 
eres Brooklyn Eagle, 

A Good and “We may expect it to give as good and profitable an account of itself in the future as in the past.” 

Faithful Servant. The Journalist, New York. 

The Happy Mean. “‘ The Critic has been bright without being trivial, and learned without being dull. If it sustains its 

former standing it can hardly fail to be successful in its new venture.” — The Beacon, Boston. 
Swear Not at All “We shall expect to weloome Zhe Critic most cordially in its new dress and form, albeit we dislike to lose 


its weekly visits. It is one of the few papers we have always been willing to swear by, but have never been 
tempted to swear at.” —Brooklyn Citizen. 


“ Guide, Counsellor, “Now that it is going to enlarge its size and its scope and be of even greater usefulness in these days of 


and Friend.” universal printing, the readers of books will give it a warmer welcome than they have ever done before. It is 
their guide, counsellor, and friend.” —Baltimore Amervcan. 

A Pleasure ‘‘ There is one objection to the new departure of The Critic. In becoming a monthly it deprives the public 

Deferred. of the pleasure of reading it once a week.” —Zhe New York Press. 

Always the “The editors will be unsparing in their endeavours to make this the favourite literary monthly, as it has 


Favourite. always been the favourite literary weekly.” — Fremont Journal. 
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The Doom of the Cedar Pencil 


The cedar pencil, it appears, has received its death- 
blow. We are so accustomed to regard it as one of 
the things which are a matter of course, that for 
many years no attempt was made to improve it, until 
the other day there appeared on the market something 
which so obviously excels the cedar pencil in every 
possible way that the extinction of the latter can only 
be a matter of time. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil is of 
the same size and presents the same appearance as an 
ordinary pencil, the only difference is that the cedar- 
wood is replaced by tightly rolled paper, divided off 


THE ACADEMY. 


[Aue. 13, 1898. 


Fountain Pens and Stylos: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 


Ceteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, in 
preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be dipped 
in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three geueral objections to them. ‘A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, ‘but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 


into sections by little round marks down the side of| pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 


the pencil. When the latter wants sharpening, all 
you have to do is to pick up the edge of the paper- 
covering with a pin, or the point of a knife, and un- 
ravel a section of it, until it breaks of itself, by which 
time a fresh piece of lead is exposed, and the pencil 
ready for continued use. The advantages of the 
Blaisdell Pencil are so obvious, that nobody who has 
ever seen it will ever use a cedar pencil again. To 
begin with, it lasts about three times as long as a 
cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken in cutting. 
Then the point is always perfectly conical—can’t be 
otherwise: the fingers are not soiled with blacklead 
nor the place littered with chips in sharpening it, 
and the latter operation takes but five seconds to 
accomplish. The Blaisdell Paper Pencil is already 
being sold by many stationers; it costs twopence, 
which makes it much cheaper to use than any penny 
pencil on the market; and the lead is much better 
than any twopenny pencil ever sold. The blue and 
red Blaisdell Pencils (which cost 3d.) are even more 
superior to cedar ones than the black, because ordinary 
coloured pencils are more prone to break in shurpen- 
ing. A set of specimens can be had (post free in the 
United Kingdom) for a shilling from the BLAISDELL 
PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, Limited, 4€, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., on application. 


shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on the 
carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no air-hole. 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much as 
you please ; it cannot spill. On the other hand, until 
the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which is a 
gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the ink. 
Consequently it writes at once, without giving any 
trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and, having a wide mouth, does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s. 6d. 


“«¢ ms have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
si . : ‘ Westminster Budget. 


The objection to Stylographic Pens is that the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

: British Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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CATALOGUES. 


CATALOGUE. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
¢ FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE, 
INCLUDING 
INCUNABULA, EARLY AMERICANA. CONDEMNED and 
BURNED BOOKS, ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, 
PALMISTRY, the GREAT SOCINIAN BIBLE, &o. 


NOW READY, post frve, 1s. 
92, EDITH GROVE, CHEISRA, 8.W., LONDON. 
(By post only.) 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & 00., 87, BOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
‘IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henristta Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


OATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 39 West sird Street, New 


TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS — 
OATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


IN ENSPAEESS; MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Belk Courts Hawt Bisel, 0. 


olding and covering 8, 16, 94, or 33-page Journals at one operation. 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 6121. Telegraph “* Africanism, London.” 


O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in producing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANOING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the highest 
approval of eminent experts. Guaranteed sale of small edition — 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Mesers 
Steadman & Van Praagh, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


BOOKS WANTED. 
IPLING’S Letters of Marque, 1891, 21s. offered. 


Eee. 0s. — 


isto: Pai 
Lang’s Ballads of Old France, 1872, 
i esha Pease siest 
Vesey Fait parte olow sree £10 fered 
ay 8. 8, yellow covers, 
Barton's Arabian N Te vols. £20 offered. 
Berope’s Bal 5  dalmon nn Fein 18h, £3 offered. 


ical Life, 2 vols., 1958, 25s. offered. 
Soldiers 1 ‘Thee. weer covers, 1888, offered. 
Echoes by Two Writers, » Lahore, 1884, 208. offered. 
Priced List of other Wants free. 
BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


ANTED.—PROCEEDINGS of ZOOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY VOLUMES, Letterpress, for 1830, 1831, 1643, and 

Volumes, with Plates, for 1848, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1865, 1856, 1857.— 
Lrmara, 6, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 


PW ANTED.—copie of “THE ACADEMY’? for 
llth JANUARY, 1996. Fall price (04. per copy) pald,— 
Apply Acapsexy Offies, 43, Chancery Lane, Londen. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


OYAL COLLEGE of ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
Visitors: Sir uf B. RI SHMOND, KCB, B.4., 
and 7. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W. 
Principal: ‘WALTER CRANE, LEwa 
The ANNUAL SESSION 1998-99 will Commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Octonsgr Classes in connection with the College are open to 
for men and women 


Flowe 
fer and the Drawing and Painting of Ornamen 
qucnnalates for: for adecledl ca whe have not Dasset 07 apy eqamination of 

eo Department im Drawing Admissi 
Examination in that fairy 7 

This Examination will be held at the College on September %7th 
and October 4th at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p,m. on both days, and on sub- 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals bemoan the Bossi 


Application for further information be made in n writing | to the 
Src xraay, and 8.W.; and after 
October a sth, personally to the Heowraan, af the College, Exhibition 

By order of the 


Lords of the Committee of Council on Education, 
THE YORKSHIRE C COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


An_ ASSISTANT - LECTURER _ and DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSICS will be required at the beginning of next Session. 


Applications will be be received up to September thi Registrar 
of the oe from whom alved up to Septem! may ore by tbe ir 


T. QT. PAUL'S 8 SCHOOL. —An EXAMINATION for 

Filling up about cee yA on the Foundation 

will be held on the 6th, 7th, oth, and 1 SEPTEMSER exh 
yor.ta formation, 8) pply to” the Bonsar bs oe Paul's School, W 


ASY METHOD for LEARNING PERSIAN.— 
Por particulars address Miaza Anpve Hamip, 274, King’s 
Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 


EADERSHIP in BRITISH MUSEUM — 
oy Abmier etaaed eeprom oo 


S’- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth £150, 
ars. £75, £50, and £20 eich, tenable for one year, will be mpeted for 
ou, September ath. 1s9c—viz., Une Senior Open uoholarah 
Taenit) in Poyaies and Ch ct dee ea ee Scholarehiprot th 
m jos and Chem ne Senior 0) 
value vor 8 ill ba will be garded to the date (if of sufiicient 
jology and 


Candidates for these Peyrilogs. mast bed ander twenty: five years 


ust, t-+red to the Medical and Surgica’ 
ries of London jedical Bohool: ree te a 
Open Scholarship jence, value and 
liminary 8 Scientific Exhibitien, hin “4 


to the 
under ¢ pwenty E fonid of age (if of sudiclent merit) in 
Phys, Cherm ing Chemiaey, Animal and Nogetable B Biol 
hibition (value £20) wil rors for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, and 
any one cl the three following Languages : reek, French, and 
e Classical subjects are those of the London University 
Mairiouiation exam vation of Jaly, 1898, 
candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to (ike wait course at St. Bartholomew's aes ia the October 
succeed ng t Rage rotten 


to Borgata of thet onto, oe Bt bertholosed's Moepttel ea eer 
RSTABLISHED 1861. 
IR K B Ec K BAN K, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn belew £100. 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITINS purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sume on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
POR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


BIRKBEOK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PUROHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MOUTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particalars, post tree. 
FRANCIS RAVRNSOROFT, Manager. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSORIPTIONS from 
per annum. TWO GUINEAS perannum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIRTY (for | N.B—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEKin ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 


COUNTRY 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvznzp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aad post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDID'S SHLHOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-84, Nuw Oxvorp Srezst; 241, Bromrrom Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Quazm Viotozra Steest, E.0., Lowpom; and 
at Baztow Ancapr, Manonesrzn. 


MR. BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK ON 


THE SOUDAN. 

SIRDAR AND KHALIFA; 

Or, the Ro-Gonquost of tho Soudan, 1.98 
By BENNET BURLEIGH, 


With Portraits, numerous Mlustrations, Maps, and Plan 
of Battle, 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 
Caarmax & Hatt, Limited, London. 


(Ready thie day. 


TRACT on INDIAN CURRENCY, by Mr. 
HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, siving an Account of the 
Causes which have led to the Monetary Ceisis in India, and a Scheme 
for the Restoration of a Gold Carrency to that Country, will be 
published by Mesers. LONGM ANS & CO., “Next Week. 


CQ ccia by cal INSURED AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
caused by Collision, the Falling, Bolting or Kicking of Horses, 
or user tele at Prospes hed (ine ae fea letentae gritty ier 
Broce axD anuceer NSURANCE Co. Ld., 17, Pall Mall East, London, 
8.W. Agents wanted. 


DD yerenity RESEARCH.—A _ Gentleman 
enced 


uiring assistance fo Li or in seain 
ree from French 


persone the Press. 
Grenieh = Apply, by letter, to D. C. Darras, 5, ayy 
ndon 


Just published, 8v0, iartrated a gilt, bevelled ioardas 


HE HUDSON'S BAY  COMPANY’S LAND 
TENURES and the OCCUPATION of ASSINIBOIA by LORD 
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REVIEWS. 


TRANSATLANTIC CRITICISM. 


Emerson, and other Essays. By John Jay 


Chapman. (Nutt.) 


W* do not see that there is any d priors 

reason why America should not pro- 
duce a great literary critic. That she has not 
as yet done so is, of course, nothing. So far 
American literature, viewed largely, has 
been pa a derivative thing, the reflec- 
tion, slightly enough modified by the re- 
flecting medium, of European modes of 
thought and European habits of expression. 
The authentic American voice has still to 
declare itself. Nor need we expect the new 


note in the choir of the peoples until the | self, Mr 


now dominant ampules: of material progress 
receives its check. A nation must finish 
making itself before it can begin to make 
its literature. The first condition of play, 
the physiologists tell -you, is a relaxation 
in the tension of the struggle for livelihood ; 
and literature, viewed as a branch of mental 
activity generally, is, after all, of the nature 
of nay: But when America, as we suppose 

ill be the case some day, slacks off the 
machinery, and develops an imagination, we 
do not, as we have said, see why the literary 
result should not be in a large measure 
critical In many ways the spiritual 
position of America is well placed for 
criticism. She is in a backwater of the 
main stream of human thought, but yet a 
backwater through which a_ sufficient 
current passes to prevent it from becoming 
altogether stagnant. A critic must have a 
certain measure of sympathy with the body 
of literature which he criticises, and again a 
certain measure of detachment from it. 
And this is precisely the natural relation of 
American writers to the whole of the 
European literature of a number of cen- 
turies. They are of it, if not by continuity 
of tradition, at least by kinship of blood; 
and yet they stand enough aloof to 
enjoy the possibility of a perspective, to see 
the whole synoptically and escape the dis- 
turbing insistence of a part. 

Therefore, while we watch all the develop- 
ments of American literature with hope, we 
fix our eyes with especial interest on the 
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attempts in the direction of criticism which 
from time to time reach us across the 
Atlantic. This it is which leads us to speak 
at some length of the really rather notable 
essays of Mr. John Jay Chapman. Merely 
as a writer, Mr. Chapman does not attract us 
very much. We acknowledge in him many 
merits. He is vigorous, incisive, terse. He 
makes quite clear to himself what he means 
to say, and says it straight. And the total 
effect is, in our ears at least, a little 
staccato, a little smart, even a little flashy. 
Like certain writers of our own, Mr. 
Chapman is so anxious to put off the 
frippery of conventional literary diction, 
that he assumes with undue readiness 
the frippery of slang. For instance, it 
comes upon us with a jar, outside the 
columns of a newspaper, to be told, as Mr. 
Chapman does not hesitate to tell us, that 
this or that would “‘ write up ” into a mono- 
graph. Would “ write up”; does not this 
smack somewhat of the ‘barbaric yawp’’? 
But as for the matter of Mr. Chapman’s 
disquisitions, it seems to us again and again 
uncommonly good. To begin with, it is 
his own. With a quite adequate equipment 
of scholarship, Mr. Chapman yet sees, and 
sees clearly, for himself. He is singu- 
larly free from that trick of gravely repeat- 
ing commonplaces which seems inherent in 
the method of some even of the most eminent 
critics. He does not take up a subject un- 
less he has something really to add, to 
elucidate. And, therefore, even where you 
disagree with him most, it is at least not 
waste of time to hear what he has to say. 
He may not be final, for all his attitude of 
finality ; but certainly he will be sugges- 
tive, stimulating. Besides seeing for eee 
Chapman has the determina- 
tion, so characteristic of what is best 
in the distinctively modern attitude to 
things, to see precisely, to see the object as 
it is. Consequently his criticism is often, in 
appearance, destructive rather than con- 
structive. Before you can get at what a 
thing is in literature, you have to blow away 
and dispel so many popular phantasies of 
what it 1s not. Every considerable literary 
Le apa becomes the point de repere for a 
whole flood of inexact thinking, accumulates 
in time such a deposit of falsehoods and 
misconceptions, that the real outlines of the 
underlying personality often seem almost 
irretrievably lost. Instead of a man you 
have a lay-figure, the creation of a senti- 
ment, surrounded with a halo of foolish 
praise and decked out with contradicto: 

qualities of greatness. To attack such do 


fori, to ruthlessly analyse and destroy such 


falsely idealise 
all the sentimen 
criticism, is one of 
exercises. 

You find him so occupied in two of the 
best essays in the book, those on Walt 
Whitman and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Thus he tilts gaily at that conception 
of Walt Whitman, which has, perhaps, 
become conventional in English criticism, as 
being in some way representative of America 
as a whole, the type of a great crude con- 
tinent from which he springs. As a matter 


rtraits, to get rid of 
tality and fluff of popular 
. Chapman’s favourite 


of fact, says Mr. Chapman, Whitman is not | writer in his own 


culture is a ‘secon and tertiary ” thing 
—a culture of ryt ble mediocrity.” 
Whittier and Longfellow, not Whitman, 
voice its ideals. Mrs. Meynell, by the way, 
makes much the same point, if we remember 
right, in an interesting essay, where she 
claims that the proper epithet for America 
is ‘‘ decivilised ” rather than “ uncivilised.” 
But let Mr. Chapman continue : 


“Tt is ungrateful to note Whitman’s limita- 
tions, his lack of human passion, the falseness 
of many of his notions about the American 
people. The man knew the world merely as an 
observer; he was never a living part of it, and 
no mere observer can understand the life about 
him. Even his work during the war was 
mainly the work of an observer, and his poems 
and notes upon the period are picturesque. As 
to his talk about comrades and Manhattan car- 
drivers, and brass-founders displaying their 
brawny arms round each other’s brawny necks, 
all this and sentiment in Whitman’s 
poetry is false to life. It has a lyrical value, 
as representing Whitman’s personal feelings ; 
but no one else in the country was ever found 
who felt or acted like this. fact, in all that 
concerns the human relations Walt Whitman is 
as unreal as, let us say, William Morris; and 
the American mechanic would probably prefer 
Sigurd the Volsung, and understand it better 
than Whitman’s poetry.” 

In place of the popular puppet of a 
Whitman thus knocked down, ire Chapman 
would set up a new image, based on deeper 
insight and finer analysis. Whitman is of 
cosmic rather than local import, a type, but in 
no way a distinctively American type. He is 
one of the tramps of nature; one of those 
for whom civilisation is a fetter and organi- 
sation a drudgery, and a life in the open 
air, by the roadside, the only tolerable 
existence. For such 


‘the great mystery of consciousness and effort 
is quietly dissolved into the vacant happiness of 
sensation—not base sensation, but the sensation 
of the dawn and the sunset, of the mart and 
the theatre, and the stars, the panorama of the 
universe.” 


By such a formula would Mr. Chapman 
explain the truth and beauty of Whitman’s 
work as an expression of ‘‘ the physical joy 
of mere living,” side by side with its false- 
ness and tawdriness as an expression of the 
manner of man’s life in the human relation- 
ships, in multitudes and in cities. 

Mr. Chapman’s essay on Stevenson takes a 
line of deliberate, though by no means un- 
qualified, depreciation. Stevenson’s popu- 
larity has run, he tells us, ‘at times into 
hero-worship and at times into drawing-room 
fatuity.” And then he goes on to show that 
Stevenson was not great, because he never 
wrote at first hand. He was always repeating 
with infinite versatility and grace the manner 
of some other man who had attracted him. 
He was ‘the most extraordinary mimic that 
has ever appeared in literature.” Remorse- 
lessly Mr. Chapman tracks this clue through 
the tale of Stevenson’s volumes, finding the 
root of the whole matter in the excessive 
self-consciousness of the writer’s method, his 
fixed intention to be an artist. It is the 
view of things embodied in that famous 
parallel between the artist and the daughter 
of joy which “degrades and belittles” a 
For Stevenson 


representative of America at all. American the Alexandrine doctrine epelt failure ; this, 
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and the fact that he had nothing to say, 
could only resay. 


“The reason why Stevenson represents & 
backward movement in literature is that litera- 
ture lives by the pouring into it of new words 
from speech and new thoughts from life, and 
Stevenson used all his powers to exclude both 
from his work: he lived and wrote in the past. 
That this Scotchman should appear at the end 
of what has been a very great period of English 
literature, and summarise the whole of it in 
his two hours’ traffic on the stage, gives him 
a strange place in the history of that literature. 
He is the Improvisatore, and nothing more. 
It is impossible to assign him rank in any 
line of writing. If you shut your eyes to try 
and place him, you find that you cannot do 
it. The effect he produces while we are read- 
ing bim vanishes as we lay down the book, and 
we can recall nothing but a succession of 
flavours. It is not to be expected that posterity 
will take much interest in him, for his point 
and meaning are impressional. He is ephemeral, 
a shadow, a reflection. He is the mistletoe of 
English literature, whose roots sre not in the 
soil but in the tree.” 


It will be seen that Mr. Chapman is 
debatable. He trails many a coat. But 
he cannot be neglected. He compels either 
the revision of your conceptions, under the 
influence of his, or the confirmation of them, 
in conflict with his. And surely the power 
to do this is of the essence of that dynamic 
force in which the potency of veritable 
criticism consists. 

The Whitman and the Stevenson are, we 
think, the most successful papers in the 
book. There is good stuff in the long essay 
on Emerson and the shorter study of Brown- 
ing, but Emerson and Browning do not 
lend themselves to Mr. Chapman’s method 
quite so well as the lesser men. Mr. Chap- 
man is rather fond of summing his subjects 
up in formulas, and it is characteristic of 
the big natures, who touch life at many 
points and are never consistent, that the 
elude formulas. Certain soul-sides, there- 
fore, of Emerson and Browning, their common 
interest, for instance, in the individual 
human personality, Mr. Chapman brings 
out crisply and well; others remain un- 
plumbed. On the other hand the two 
essays devoted to literature of an earlier 
period than that with which Mr. Chapman 
chiefly occupies himself—.4A Study of Romeo 
and Michael .Angelo’s Sonnets—have some- 
thing which is lacking in his work else- 
where, a note of reverence. His treatment 
of Shakspeare illustrates our contention at 
the beginning of this review, that the very 
aloofness of Americans from European 
literature might prove for them an effective 
critical weapon. Mr. Chapman is struck by 
the full-blooded humanity of the dramatist’s 
characters in contrast with his own anemic 
race: 

** We in America, with our formal manners, 
our bloodless complexions, our perpetual de- 
corum and éelf-repression, are about as much in 
sympatby with the real element of Shakespeare’s 
Bley as a Baptist parson is with a foxhunt. 

ur blood is stirred by the narration, but our 
constitution would never stand the reality. As 
read we translate all things into the dialect of 
our province; or, if we must mouth, let us 
say that we translate the dialect of the Englieh 
province into the language of our empire, but 
we still translate. ercutio, on inspection, 
would turn out to be not a gentleman—and, 


: 
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indeed, he is not; Juliet, to be a most extra- 
ordinary young person; Tybalt, a brute and 
ruffian, a type from the plantation; and the 
only man with whom we should feel at all at 
ease would be the Count of Paris, in whom we 
should all recognise 8 ectly bred man. 
‘What a man!’ we should cry, ‘Why, he’sa 
man of wax!’” ‘ 


sister,” T.C.D., considerably more silent than 
she is. Again, Mr. Escott confuses Lady 
Russell of Killowen with her lately widowed 
sister —Lady Gilbert— better known in 
literature as Miss Rosa Mulholland. In 
fact, though the book contains happy and 
almost striking things, such as the portrait 
of the erudite and humorous Bishop Stubbs, 
it is far too full of trivial gossip and hasty 
writing. So sound a constitutionalist as Mr. 
Escott should know that London is no more 
the Prince of Wales’s capital than it is his 
own. Wehavelittle taste forsuch intelligence 
as that “in his childhood Sir R. Morier 
had been patted on the head by duchesses ; 
he remembered the attention proudly in his 
manhood.” We trust that Sir Robert did 
no such thing. In a chapter upon “Canon 
Gore and the Zux Mundt School,” Mr. 
Escott permits himself to say that ‘‘ the 
Canon and his friends invented or manipu- 
lated for their own purpose the doctrine of 
the Kenosis.’ Now, to say ‘invented ” 
is to show ignorance; to say ‘“ manipu- 
lated’’ is to show something less than 
courtesy. Thackeray is twice quoted—twice 
inaccurately ; and there is nothing to be 
said for such spellings as ‘‘ Sandro ”’ Belloni 
and “Pontricina.” The writer is not up 
to his own usual standard of performance 
in these pages. So practised and accom- 
plished a journalist should not write such 
sentences as : 


“Not at Wadham was trained Sir Edwin 
Arnold of the severe presence, and, at his 
choice, master of the classic or romantic muse, 
who in his Gxford days was a scholar, like his 
friend of the philosopher’s mind and guards- 
man’s presence, Mr. W. L. Courtney, of the 
reputed foundation of Alfred the Great.” 


Surely, with its clustering ‘‘of’s” and 
awkward structure, this is a terrible sen- 
tence; nor is this, from a curious article 
upon Mr. Meredith, much better : 

‘¢ As befits a dweller in Tennyson’s country, 
Meredith is much impressed by, and com- 
municates to the innumerable writers who un- 
consciously perhaps are influenced by him, the 
‘larger hope’ in all its applications by the 
great Laureate.” 

This article is remarkable for beginning 
with four pages entirely unconnected with 
Mr. Meredith; and for the astonishing 
assertion that ‘there is only one other with 
whom his breezy, buoyant pictures of 
budding womanhood, full of poetry and 
flavoured with sauciness, can be compared. 
That is William Black, who has reached 
thousands not touched by Meredith.” This 
distinctly states that Mr. Black, propria persona, 
resembles the ‘breezy, buoyant,” &c., and 
what it means to state is hardly less absurd. 
Indeed, Mr. Escott’s literary criticisms are 
the weakest part of his book, though he 
shows a fine discrimination in praising the 
present Laureate’s journalism quite as warmly 
as his versifying. But ‘‘ personal forces of 
the period,” which profess to include writers 
and which pass over Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Swin- 
burne, Mr. Hardy, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Lecky, 
with a word or with none, seem to us 
singularly eclectic. 

For the most part, Mr. Escott is at his 
best when he is speaking of politicians, 
civil servants, diplomatists, and journalists :. 
these chapters have a strong flavour 


We shall hope to come across Mr. Chapman 
again. Few living critics go so straight to 
the heart of their problem, or waste so little 
time in writing ‘‘ about it and about.” 


AGREEABLE PERSONAL WRITING. 


Personal Forces of the Period. By T. H. S. 
Escott. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Escorr would have been well advised 
had he given a somewhat less ambitious 
title to his slight and sprightly volume. 
Personal Forces of the Pertod seems to promise 
something in the nature of a philosophical 
inquiry into the characteristic influences 
brought to bear upon the age by its men of 
light and leading in the various spheres of 
social activity. What Mr. Escott gives us, 
and that agreeably, is a parcel of haphazard 
sketches which suggest the best kind of 
ersonal”’ writing in, let us say, The World. 
Talk About Some Prominent Living 
Persons” adequately and not unkindly 
describes his book; and, so regarded, it is 
often amusing, incisive, and bright. It 
discusses a wide variety of persons, from the 
Bishop of Oxford to Miss Corelli, from Mr. 
Meredith to the Poet Laureate; it says its 
say about Mr. Rhodes, Canon Gore, the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Astor, the Prince of 
Wales, and all the most notable politicians. 
But it is wondrously inconsequent, and not 
always accurate. Ina chapter entitled ‘‘ An 
Academical Group,” Mr. Escott blunders 
amusingly over the venerable Warden of 
Now College, Dr. Sewell. No one can have 
greater respect for the Warden than the 
present writer, himself of Winchester 
and New College; but he was not pre- 
pared to learn that ‘Dr. Sewell’s par- 
ticular work was to prepare the way for 
Mr. Jowett’s labours on Plato; and lon 
before the famous Master of Ballio 
had become a power to perform a 
memorable part in promoting the Platonic 
revival on the Isis,” Mr. Escott is, of 
course, thinking of the Warden’s able and 
eccentric brother, William Sewell, of Exeter 
—a conspicuous figure among the early 
Tractarians. He it was who publicly 
burned Froude’s Nemesis of Faith in the 
fireplace of his—and Froude’s— college 
hall; anc, as the author of Hawkstone, he 
divides with Mr. Johnstone, of Ballykilbeg, 
author of Nightshade, the fame of having 
written the most anti-Popish novel in exist- 
ence. His best title to remembrance is the 
foundation of that flourishing public school 
—Radley. But assuredly the revered and 
ed Warden of New College did none of 
these things. Again, Mr. Mahaffy is not, 
as Mr. Escott clearly implies that he is, a 
Cambridge professor. Mr. Mahaffy’s trans- 
portation from the malodorous Liffey to the 
insignificant Cam would make ‘the silent 
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certain clubs and editorial offices, the haunts 
of “those who know,” and whose reten- 
tive minds are full of reminiscences. Mr. 
Escott, we need not say, writes with 
urbanity and tact, making no indiscreet nor 
unseemly revelations: but he writes as one 
conversant with men of affairs, of the world, 
who could, ‘an’ he would” eay more than 
he does. Longo intervallo, his ablest work, 
reminds us of Mr. Greenwood’s: no mean 
praise. He is without that dexterity of 
touch, that vivacity of apprehension, which 
can transform current topics from subjects 
for dull or trivial handling into opportunities 
for strong artistic composition ; Gat he can 
discuss Lord Salisbury or ‘‘The Brothers 
Balfour” in a discerning fashion, with an 
eye to both salient and subtile features. 
His book is faulty, yet pleasant: unim- 
pres and most unequal, but with not a 
ew pages of sterling merit. He has no 
cause to be ashamed of it, though it is not 
quite worthy of his abilities. 


MR. KELLY’S “DON QUIXOTE.” 


Don Quixote de la Mancha. Primera Edicion 
del texto restituido con Notas y una 
Introduccién por Jaime Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
c. de la Keal Academia Espajiola y Juan 


Ormsby. I. Edimburgo impreso por 
T. Y. A. Constable. (Londres: David 
Nutt.) 


Tuis is not the first notable Spanish edition 
of Don Quixote that has been put forth in 
Great Britain. In 1737-38 Lord Carteret 
printed for the use of Queen Caroline a 
sumptuous edition in four volumes quarto, 
with Don Gregorio Mayans i Siscar as 
editor. In 1781 the Rev. John Bowle gave 
us his six quarto volumes, from the notes 
to which most subsequent editors have 
largely borrowed. Of translations we have 
no room to speak fully: those by Duffield 
(1881), by the late John Ormsby, whose 
name appears on the title-page of the 
present work (1885), by H. E. Watts (1888 
and 1895), show a perennial interest in this 
masterpiece of Spanish literature. But 
though translations of the Quixote abound 
in nearly all European languages, though 
printers and their patrons and the Royal 
Academy of Spain have been prodigal of 
care and expense in the reproduction of the 
work, the editing of the text has by no 
means kept pace with the beauty of the 
material adornment. This has been partly 
inevitable. It is only comparatively recently 
that the learned world has conceded that 
the text of a modern classic demands and 
deserves the like amount of care and atten- 
tion as does that of a Greek or Latin author. 
The problems connected with the text of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote are as puzzling and 
difficult to resolve as those which beset the 
text of any ancient classic, and they require 
an equal amount of study and acumen in 
the editor. There are no MSS. extant of 
the work; we do not know, and never can 
know exactly, what Cervantes wrote, nor 
how he composed it. But though we 
38 no MSS., yet we have two notices 

of the work written some months before its 


ublication. The privilegio of the Quixote 
is dated September 26, 1604; on August 4, 
1604, Lope de Vega wrote to the Duke of 
Sessa, giving him the latest literary news 
of the day: ‘Of poets I speak not. Many 
are in the bud for next year, but there are 
none so bad as Cervantes, or so foolish as 
to praise Don Quixote.” In the Picara 
Justina of Andres Perez, the privilegio of 
which is dated August 22, 1604, we have 
some truncated verses which speak of : 


“Don Quixo y Lazari 
Que Alf y Celesti.”” 


Thus we have Don Quixote familiarly 
known in literary circles, and spoken of 
as on a par with the most popular novels 
of the century, two months before the 
license, and five or more before the actual 
publication of the first known edition. How 
can we account for this? An examination 
of the Quixote itself suggests a partial 
explanation. The whole structure of the 
book indicates that it was written piece- 
meal. We know that the writing of the 
second part was an afterthought provoked 
by the forgery of Avellanada. The four 
stories of Chrysostom and Marcella, of 
Cardenio and Dorothea, the Curioso Im- 
pertinente, and the Captive’s story are really 
interpolations, and have little to do with the 
main narrative. They may well have been 
written separately, and inserted in the 
1 Quixote as excellent padding. Even the 
criticism of the Books of Chivalry at the 
commencement hardly leads one to expect 
the story which follows. It might almost 
stand by itself, like the verse criticism on 
the poets in the }taje del Parnaso, published 
some twelve years later. The original 
division of the first part into 1, 2, 3 and 4 
portions, the occasional omission, and more 
frequent misplacement of the headings to 
the chapters, the contradictions, the confused 
arrangement, and the references to events 
which have never occurred, all these point 
to a piecemeal production, the MSS. of the 
several portions of which had been handed 
about in Valladolid, in a more or less 
completa state some time before the 
whole was collected together, and sent 
for publication to the printers in Madrid 
in 1604 or 1605. The previous notoriety to 
which Lope de Vega and Andres Perez 
bear witness can have been attained only by 
the existence of several MS. copies. Until 
much later it was a habit in Spain to copy 
works lent or borrowed, even when printed 
texts were already in existence. Of the 
copies thus made, simply for private use, 
some would be very carelessly done, portions 
might be omitted, favourite passages only 
transcribed, mistakes of all kinds made; 
even the MSS. which left the author’s hands 
may not have been all alike, fresh thoughts 
and episodes may have been added, and 
corrections made in the later ones. If two 
or more such MSS., or portions of them, 
came into the printer’s hands, we can easily 
understand how complications might arise 
if the complete story were not contained in 
any single MS., and deficiencies or episodes 
had to be supplied from others. Only on 
some such hypothesis can the inextricable 
confusion of the robbery of Sancho Panza’s 
: ass be explained and the extreme negligence 


which occurs in other respects. So far the 
probable state of the MSS. 

As to the printed text, it is now known 
that two editions of the first part were 
produced in Madrid early in 1605, and 
others in Lisbon and Valencia in the 
same year, and one in Brussels in 1507. 
In Madrid appeared a third edition in 
1608. Since the time of Pellicer (1797), 
this edition of 1608 has unduly acquired 
& paramount authority from the assertion 
that it was revised by Cervantes himself. 
But the difficulties alluded to above are 
by no means cleared up in this edition, 
nor are the defects amended. All editors 
have been obliged, more or less, to correct 
this text. The external evidence for the 
personal revision by Cervantes is only the 
assertion of Pellicer, and therefore insuffi- 
cient ; and all internal evidence is against it. 

The real value of the present edition is, 
we think, somewhat discounted by the great 
stress laid in the Introduccion on what 
cannot be absolutely determined either way. 
It is known that Cervantes was in Madrid 
late in the year 1608; but, as Mr. Fitz- 
maurice-Kelly observes, the burden of proof 
lies on those who assert that he was there 
during the printing of the work, and that 
he corrected the ge in the early part of 
the same year. This may be the case, but 
neither can Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly demon- 
strate the contrary. As to the relations 
between author and printer, our editor has 
too much neglected the scene at Barcelona 
pet ii., cap. 62). There the printers and 
the author are represented in much closer 
contact than they usually are to-day. The 
author is actually in the printing-room, and 
revising and correcting the work in the very 
act of printing. 

But however this special theory of the 
Introduccion may fare, this will not lessen 
the worth of the new edition. It is 
founded on sound critical principles. The 
earliest materials with which we have to 
deal are the two Madrid editions of 1605, 
the Lisbon and Valencian of the same date, 
and the Brussels edition of 1607. All these 
are anterior to the Madrid edition of 1608, 
and it is only on the supposition that the 
text of 1608 is perfect and satisfactory in all 
respects that the earlier publications can be 
neglected. But no one pretends that this 
is so. An editor, therefore, is perfectly 
justified in making the editions of 1605 the 

asis of his text. In fact, this is the only 
method which can approve itself to the 
textual expert. In his Introduccion Mr. 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly has insisted so much on 
the shortcomings of the edition of 1608, and 
on the merits uf those of 1605, that perhaps 
a careless reader may be led to think that 
he has given little more than a reprint of 
these last-named. But an examination of 
the text shows that it is very different from 
this; every difficulty, every various readin 
is discussed on its own merits; again an 

ain the readings of 1608, and of later 

itions, sometimes even those of Pellicer, 
are preferred, when they seem to be justified. 
The emendations of Juan Calderon, so highly 
valued in this country by Mr. H. E. Watts, 
and in Spain by Menendez y Pelayo, are 
taken into consideration, and frequently 
adopted. The resultant text and arrange- 
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ment thus constructed will, we believe, be 
gradually accepted as the best that has 
hitherto appeared. The references and the 
various readings in the notes give the reader 
the means of forming his own conclusions 
on it. It remains only to add that the work 
is most admirably printed. It is a volume 
which it is a delight to handle and to read, 
and it does the highest credit to the work- 
men and to the press whence it proceeds. 


THE DOOM OF THE DERVISH. 


Sirdar and Khalsfa, or the Re-Conquest of the 
Soudan, 1898. By Bennet Burleigh. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue literature of affairs is just now prolific. 
Within a few weeks we have reviewed books 
dealing in a weighty manner with China 
and Cuba. Here, in its turn, is a book 
which embodies the latest facts concerning 
a third vexed area of the world’s surface, 
the Soudan. Mr. Bennet Burleigh has 
acted as the Datly Telegraph's war corre- 
spondent in all the Soudan campaigns; and 
he is, therefore, able to present the opera- 
tions of the year, and our victory at Atbara, 
vividly and in their true light, as links in 
England’s long stern policy to recapture the 
Soudan. Mr. Burleigh’s first care is to put 
before us a character-sketch of the two men 
on whose shoulders the responsibilities of it 
all are laid. Of Lord mer he says, 
“ Alert, but aloof, he has pursued his voca- 
tion as Britain’s representative, bettering 
instruction, turning counsel into law.” As 
for Sir Herbert Kitchener, he is the hero of 
Mr. Burleigh’s story: his portrait faces the 
title-page, and his soldierly virtues are Mr. 
Burleigh’s favourite theme. The death- 
blow of Mahdism is about to be struck by 
these men. Mr. Burleigh sees no escape 
for his piiaae 4 the Khalifa. “He cannot 
retreat from Omdurman without fighting, 
unless he altogether abandons his pre- 
tensions to human and spiritual supremacy in 
the Soudan.” There will be few to regret 
Abdullah’s fall if report be true. He dare 
not trust half his own followers with rifles. 
He punishes the least sign of defection 
by death, and is not only surrounded by 
relatives, but, half in fear and wholly in 
defiance of Moslem teaching, he has desig- 
nated his son, a worthless fellow, ‘sodden 
with excess,” as his successor in the 
Khalifate. 

Mr. Burleigh tells us much about the 
general situation, and of the Sirdar’s rail- 
way from Wady Halfa across more than 
two hundred miles of desert, but at last we 
come to the advance to the Atbara River, 
through Berber. The patience of the forces, 
who desired nothing so much as to meet 
the Dervishes and make an end of the 
matter, was sorely tried. We have vivid 
pictures of the camp life while the railway 
was a-building, when officers and men lived 
in the open, lying on the bare ground, 
with grimy faces and soiled clothes. This 
is how General Gatacre managed his men in 
those trying weeks : 

‘* Reveille was at 5.15 a.m., when, to ensure 
that everybody was thoroughly awakened, ufter 


a fanfare of bugles, the bands discoursed sounds 
consisting of flute solos and all the drums iu 
strength. The nights were cold to bitterness, 
in the morning air, and the vigorous whangi 
those drums got almost perceptibly increas 
the temperature. My tent was pitched opposite 
the main guard near the Lincoln’s lines. It 
was not enough that the sentries hoarsely 
challenged passers, apparently ev half- 
minute all night. For want of further diversion, 
oubposs called to outpost, to make sure that 
each sentinel was on the alert. And, worse 
luck still, my neighbours beat around camp 
with that flute solo and massed drums enter- 
tainment, their excruciating, brain-racking 
favourite tune, ‘ Old man Barry.’ As faras my 
bewildered senses could make out, it was a sort 
of medley of the ‘Dead March’ and the ‘ Deil 
Amang the Tailors.’ It served its purpose 
admirably, however, arousing everybody. 
Half an hour later, the men having had 
a snack of biscuit or bread, were not only on 
parade, but setting out for a route march of 
thirteen miles, or a morning’s hard work at 
field exercises or manceuvres. Their daily 
round was one of drill and duty, for the 
General arranged plenty of work for the men, 
such as wood-cutting parties, guards and out- 
posts, besides the regular marches and hours 
devoted to lively mimic war operations and 
scurrying over the desert. A good deal of 
time was given to learning a new attack forma- 
tion which he devised for dealing with dervishes 
and like gentry, and which was put in practice 
later on at the Atbara. At night ‘first post’ 
was at 7.30. By 8.15 p.m. lights had to 
be out and everybody abed. Tommy spread 
his blanket upon the pebbles or desert sand, 
lying down fully Uressed, boots and all, ready 
to spring to arms. Officers as well as men had 
to go to sleep with their clothes on, although 
there was no enemy near.” 

Nothing is more ea in the story of 
Atbara than the gradual progression of 
events, rendered more gradual by the 
extraordinary care taken by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener to neglect no precaution, and to 
leave nothing to chance. At last—the final 
night march, with its halts to recover 
position, and its snatches of slumber! The 
air was electric now. Mr. Burleigh heard a 
sentimental Seaforth Highlander say to 
another: ‘‘Ah, Tam, how mony thousands 
there are at hame across the sea thinking o’ 
us the nicht!” ‘Right, Sandy,” was the 
reply, ‘and how many millions there are 
that don’t care ad——-. Go to sleep, you 
fool!” 

The final advance on Mahmoud’s zereba 
was done in review order, and with 
the consciousness of victory ahead. We 
should like to quote the whole of Mr. 
Burleigh’s account of the rush on the 
zereba. Our readers need not to be re- 
minded of the character of the fight. Here 
is the final collision : 


‘Then there were cries of ‘Come on, men!’ 
ringing shouts and cheers, as freed from the 
leash the Camerons, followed by their comrade 
battalions, dashed at the Dervishes. Maxwell’s 
and Macdonald’s men ran forward too, and 
there was wild work with rifles, pistols, and 
bayonets, as the front rank pulled at or 
clambered over the zereba and palisade to get 
atthe enemy. General Gatacre, followed by 
Capt. Ronald Brooke of his staff, was the first 
upoa our front at the zereba. Seizing.a bush 
he tried to pull it aside. A Dervish sprang 
from the trench to spear the General, who 
called out to big Private Cross, of F Company, 
‘Give ithim, my man.’ Cross promptly obeyed, 
shot and bayoneted the Dervish, and turned 


again to help the General, who had not ceased 
to drag at the bush. Who can accurately tell 
the first man to enter the Dervish zereba of the 
British brigade? It may or may not have 
been Private Taylor of the Camerons, as I have 
heard asserted. 

In the few momentous half-seconds that 
inereneds while Pao ro io nhac 
maki & passage ough the hedge, their 
soiitedes governs thentan well as they were 
able, sending showers of bullets through the 

alisades and a hail of lead over and across the 
inner lines of trenches, hundreds of brave deeds 
were done. The Dervish fire was so bitter, and 
their lines of trenches so many and so close 
behind the palisade, that the plan of attack had 
to be changed on the instant. Instead of the 
Camerons being halted to allow the other 
battalions to go through to the front, an 
operation which would have entailed delay 
and great loss of life, the General called upon 
the men to push forward. Our big Union 
Jack, borne on high by Staff-Sergeant Wyatt, 
as usual marked and directed the centre of the 
Camerons’ line. Its bearer was mauled in the 
knee by a bullet from an elephant gun, and could 
gonofurther. Anorderlyinthe Camerons gripped 
the staff, and,‘under Gatacre’s direction, triumph- 
antly carried the Union Jack forward through 
a storm of bullets, which left him unscathed, 
but checkered the flag with holes and rents. 
Stubbornly clung the Dervishes to their 
trenches, firing at us at a few paces’ range. 
To deal better with them, the front and rear 
ranks fired alternately. Captain Findlay of the 
Camerons, with his revolver in one hand and 
sword in the other, sprang in safety over the 
palisade and first trench, although the latter 
was crammed two deep with Dervishes. Shoot- 
ing and bayoneting all before them, his men 
strove to keep up with their tall, herculean 
captain, for iodlay stood over six feet two 
inches. He had gone but half-a-dozen yards 
farther when he was shot through the body in 
two places by Mahdists concealed in a trench 
but a few yards off. His men, who had been 
unable to protect him, took an instant vengeance 
upon every Dervish in the trench.” 


The victory was unlike the old brilliant 
affairs of El Teb and Tel El Kebir in that it 
was the organised sequel of the Dongola 
victory of 1896, and a deliberate may 
toward the Khartoum victory, which will, 
it is hoped, soon set our church bells ring- 
ing. Even as we write “high Nile”’ is the 
news from Kitchener’s force, and that 
‘means Omdurman and Khartoum. The 
Khalifa is reported to have 50,000 followers 
still in hand, and it is pretty certain that he 
will fight and be beaten. Mr. Burleigh’s 
clear, if not very styleful, narrative is an 
interim narrative. When Khartoum falls 
the nation will want to hear the story from 
first to last. 


“ BISMARCK’S TABLE-TALK.” 


Bismarck’s Table-Talk. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Charles Lowe. 
New and Cheaper Edition. (H. Grevel 
& Co.) 


A wAPPy moment this for the republication 
of an excellent piece of journalism, in which 
the life and character of a great man are 
illustrated out of the record of his own 
profuse words. 

Among these may probably be reckoned 
—as Mr. Lowe does not hesitate to reckon 
them — the familiar “blood and iron” 
phrase put by the author of Endymion into 
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the mouth of the Count Ferroll (quasi a 
Serro et ignt) : 

“<< Everything is quite rotten throughout 
the Continent. This year is tranquility to what 
the next will be. There is not a throne in 
Europe worth a year’s purchase. My worthy 
master wants me to return home and be 
Minister ; I am to fashion for him a new con- 
stitution. I will never bave anything to do 
with new constitutions; their inventors are 
always the first victims. Instead of making a 
constitution he should make a country, and 
convert his heterogeneous domains into a 
patriotic dominion.’ ‘But how is that to be 
done?’ ‘There is only one way: by blood and 
iron.’ ‘My dear Count, you shock me!’ ‘I 
shall have to shock you a great deal more 
before the inevitable is brought about.’ ”’ 


That ‘blood and iron,” by the way, was 
not so brutal as it sounds; it was the living 
blood he meant, not the gore of the battle- 
field. His phrases were wont to be more 
violent than his thought, and not less 
direct; for no great diplomatist had so 
neat a fashion of disguising a purpose 
behind the frank expression of it. 

‘«« What danger can there be [asked Napoleon 
once of M. Doucet, at the time when Bismarck 
was ambassador at Paris] in a man who notori- 
ously thinks aloud?’ M. Doucet answered : 
‘ Count von Bismarck has a genius for conveying 
false impressions by telling the naked truth. 
His frankoess is like the inky flaid which the 
cuttlefish at Biarritz throw round them—the 
more truthful he is, the less one sees into him.’ ” 


Not, of course, that plain speech was his 
sole weapon. Mr. Lowe tells an amusing 
story of how, in an interview with Favre, 
he took advantage of the chaotic condition 
of public affairs in France to gain his ends 
in the arrangement of the terms of peace by 
playing off an imaginary representative of 

apoleon: a closed door and a minatory 
finger were the simple means. He believed 
also in ‘‘ My Lady Nicotine” as an assessor : 

‘‘¢ When you enter on a discussion which 
may lead to vehement remarks,’ said Bismarck, 
‘you should smoke. . . . With regard to the 
mental] condition, it does not deprive us of our 
intellectual capacity, but it produces a state of 
kindly repose. .. . The eye is occupied, the 
hand is pugeeed the organ of smell is gratified 
—one is happy. In this state one is very 
di d to ake concessions ; and our business 
—that of diplomatists—continually consists in 
the making of mutual concessions.’ ” 


As became a Conservative of Conservatives, 
he had faith in the Almanach de Gotha: the 
young diplomat should know it by heart, 
“for the things that form its contents pla 
an important part in politics.” Frenc 
reo were dancing dogs without 
collars, who ‘stood up on their hind legs 
and performed their antics without authority 
from man alive.” Past-master as he himself 
was, Bismarck was once overreached by 
the event. In this wise: 


‘‘The ambassador of a Great Power one day 
called on Bismarck, and, in the course of a 
rather long conversation, asked the Prince how 
he managed to get rid of troublesome visitors— 
of bores, in fact. ‘Oh, that is very simple,’ 
replied the Chancellor. ‘When my wife thinks 
anyone is staying too long, she merely sends 
for me, and thus the interview ends.’ At that 
very moment a servant entered, and, bowing 
low, begged his master to favour the Princess 
with his presence for a few minutes. The 
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ambassador blushed, and at once withdrew, as 
gracefully as possible in the trying circum- 
stances.” 
He was a fighting man, all the many 
inches of him, and his deity the God of 
Battles. He had no admiration for ‘the 
moral courage of letting one’s face be 
slapped.” He reckoned it not uncommon. 
But, in the manner of another age, he 
was religious. Therefore, he would not so 
much as undertake a duel d Ja mort without 
first receiving Holy Communion and pray- 
ing devoutly that his bullet might reach an 
effectual spot. In this life he was always 
repared for the devil’s having the best of 
it ; at every throw he stood to win or lose all ; 
but confidence in those things which shall 
appear sustained him. 


“¢Tt is not very pleasant,’ Bi-marck re- 
marked to Wagener on another occasion, ‘to 
have an opera-glass levelled at you at fourteen 
paces, or a revolver at four; and any little 
gratification of vanity that one feels at bein 
stared at so much does not last very long. 
the little vanities of life have only a charm as 


j long as we do not possess them. But once we 


attain them, we only think of what King 
Solomon said about the vanity of all things. 
Therefore it is that I cannot comprehend how 
anyone can endure life who doesn’t believe in 
another and a better one.’”’ 


His religious principles made him a stern 
critic of literature, of which, nevertheless, 
he was a lover. (‘‘ Please send mea revolver 
of large size,” ran a letter to his wife, 
‘also a novel to read.’”’) So 


‘‘ Bismarck had the frankness to say that he 
looked upon the comedies of Dumas _ the 
younger, and indeed on most French plays of 
the lighter sort, as grossly corrupting to the 
ublic morals. ‘Panem et circenses,’ smiled 
e Morny. ‘Panem et saturnalis,’ muttered 
Bismarck.” 


He took these matters very seriously. The 
song, ‘Le sabre de mon pére,” in Offen- 
bach’s Grands Duchesse, enraged him; but 
“You cannot expect a pair of Jews to feel 
any reverence for military traditions” was 
his scornful comment. 

His philosophic soul was nurtured on 
Hegel; Spinoza’s pantheism had influenced 
him, but not so much as Christianity; Kant 
he “could never quite get through.” But 

rinciples he judged to be rather an encum- 

rance ; he trusted to instinct: “If I am to 
go through life with Sipe aa he said, 
‘Cit seems to me just the same as if I had 
to pass along a narrow forest path with a 
long pole in my mouth.”’ 

His relations with the ‘‘quill-cattle” 
varied with circumstances. He had not dis- 
dained himself to practise journalism, and 
to accept the guerdon; but his reply to 
Mr. Fisher, ‘‘an important journalist of 
San Francisco” (so presented by the 
American ambassador, Mr. Phelps), is a 
model of unsympathetic conciseness : 


‘Prince Bismarck is respectfully requested 
[wrote the American] to cablu a few words in 
reference to the following question: What 
benefit will be derived in your Grace’s opinion 
from International Expositions ?’ 

On the margin of this the Prince simply 
wrote in pencil, ‘None!’” . 

Worse than the ‘‘quill-cattle ” he loathed 


the ‘“chamber-chatterers”’—the gang of 


‘‘ professors ” and the politicians cursed with 
a knack of oratory. 

““©A good speaker must be somewhat of a 
poet [he said], and therefore cannot adhere 
mathematically to the truth. He must be 
piquant and exciting—easily inflamed, that be 
may be inflammatory—wherefore, to my mind, 
a good speaker can but seldom be a safe states- 
m an.’ ” 

“Tl n’y a que M. de Bismarck qui soit un 
vrai grand homme,” wrote Merimée at a 
certain crucial moment; and a word thrown 
out by the way to the excellent soldier- 
prince he served illustrates at once his con- 
sciousness of the fact and his knack of 
repartee : : 

“Said his Majesty one day: ‘Look at me. 
I am a much older man than you are, Bis- 
marck, and yet I am still able to ride.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ rejoined the Chancellor; ‘but 
then your Majesty must remember that a rider 
always lasts longer than his horse.’ ” 


But this horse was not held by bit and bridle; 
his was the intelligence of the pair, and the 
daring and the good fortune. The first 
German Emperor rode to victory upon his 
back, but the Emperor’s merit was that he 
entrusted himself to the judgment of his 
mount. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Unaddressed Letters. Edited by Frank Athel- 
stane Swettenham, K.C.M.G. (John 
Lane.) 


Tue contents of this book, which by a 
literary artifice are presented as a bundle 
of miscellaneous letters, addressed at divers 
times by a dead hand to divers persons, we 
may perhaps regard as a series of occasional 
papers on things in general, the work of the 
“editor”? himself. The writer is a man of 
wide experience; a traveller, a diplomatist, 
an observer of strange peoples, the confi- 
dential friend of many women, at whose 
hands he would appear to have suffered 
many things. These documents reflect corre- 
sponding phases of his life. They are the 
work of a man of sentiment—in no igno- 
minious sense—endowed with an apprecia- 
tive eye for the picturesque in nature, and 
are spiced with a cynical humour. This 
combination of sentimentality and cynicism 
is their most characteristic feature. Here, 
from “ Veering with the Wind,” is a toler- 
ably characteristic paragraph of convenient 
dimensions : 

“Sometimes even, influenced by surroundings, 
maddened by the whisperings of a southern 
night passed in a place where she breathes an 
atmosphere impregnated with the romance of 
centuries, the lonely soul of the woman, hunger- 
ing for sympathy and communion, will seize a 
pen and write, ‘Come to me; I want you, for 

ou understand; come and I will give you 
hapeiness. Before the letter has gone one day 
on a journey that may take it to the ends of 
the earth, he writer’s mood has changed, and 
she has forgotten her summons as completely 
as though it had never been written. When 
the missive reaches its destination, the recipient 
will be wise to curb his impetuosity, and realise 
ec opportunity is long since dead and 

Uri ad 
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The author develops this vein to the 
utmost limit of comprehensibility—not to 
say beyond it—in “Of Worship” and ‘To 
Mary, in Heaven.” In “The Hill of Soli- 
tude” and in ‘‘ By the Sea’”’ the emotion is 
of another kind. The former is a striking 
account of the process of a sunset seen from 
the top of a hill (crowned, of course, with 
a flowery grove of sentimental memories) ; 
in the other, a seashore is admirably sketched 
and tinted, and tender memories scuttle 
upon the backs of tiny scarlet crabs inte 
the miniature seas left by the retreating 
‘vaves. The writer hears his distant corre- 
spondent 


‘exclaim in childish admiration of the mar- 
vellous colouring of a jelly-fish,... or your 
grown-up experience allows you an almost 
pleasurable little shudder when you think of 
the poreneus possibilities of this tenderly 
tinted, gauzily gowned digestive system.” 

And the rare familiarity with certain 
Oriental types which made the merit of 
Malay Sketches, is manifest once more in 
‘(A Love Philtre,” ‘ Moonstruck,” ‘The 
‘Devi,’” and ‘‘ Tigers and Crocodiles.” 

We should leave a score unsettled with 
our conscience if we were to refrain from a 
word of respectful admonition. A writer 
who writes intimately and frequently of 
himself would be more than human if he 
never betrayed an inclination to maunder. 
But we cannot believe that the ‘dead 
hand” illusion might not have been pre- 
served without the inclusion of a good deal 
of stuff which any candid friend—being a 
man of judgment—must certainly have 
damned so. The phrasing tends similarly to 
redundancy, and the grammar is freakish. 
Yet we cordially welcome the book. It is 
a generous self-revelation of uncommon 
candour, in a form sufficiently unfamiliar 
to preserve the charm of novelty. 


A Dream Quest. (Truslove & Hanson.) 


THe poem is written in the stanza of 
Spenser — or Spencer, as the anonymous 
author has it on his title-page—but the 
hands are, or at least are after, the hands 
of John Keats. It is, indeed, the ve: 
reductio ad absurdum of the Keatsian method. 
The swooning rhythm is accurately caught, 
the particular variety of poetic diction is 
faithfully reproduced, and the sentiment 
meanders conscientiously through canto after 
canto, from rapture to ecstasy, and from 
ecstasy to languor. And withal there is 
the most extraordinary vacancy of tangible 
meaning that it has ever been our fortune 
to encounter. The tenuous thread of motive 
loses itself in fountains of eloquent gush. 
Nor can we believe that even the author 
himself attaches any definite ideas to many 
of his glib phrases. Take a specimen : 
‘“« My flesh was nurtured in the burning South, 
Where heart and mind are free as mountain 


air; 
And yet no mortal kiss has stained my mouth, 
No eyes save thine have viewed my bosom 


bare, 
Or feasted on my limbs with longing stare: 
All, all is kept for thee as sacred pli _ 
And through the tangles of my wavy hair 
Thy lips shall cull around my neck and 


face, 
And first upon their bloom a blissful frenzy 
trace !’ 


The reader who has reflected upon the 
probable reasons which determined the 
selection of the word “stare” to end the 
fifth line, and the obvious reasons which 
should have prevented it from being so 
selected, will be qualified to appreciate at 
its worth the poetic value of 4 Dream 
Quest He may then proceed to consider 
the precise significance, for lips, of “ cullin, 
around,” and to form, if possible, a men’ 

icture of bloom upon which a_ blissful 
enzy has been traced. 


Notes on Medieval Services in England, 
with an Index of Lincoln Ceremonies. 
By Christopher Wordsworth. (Thomas 
Baker.) 


Tus is a beautifully groomed book. 
consists mainly of a series of articles re- 
printed from the Church Times; and they 
are all about bells and boungarth and 
laundresses and lecterns and sermons and 
sweepers and piscinas and choral copes, and 
a lot of things you hardly ever see in a 
newspaper-office. _ Incidentally a literary 
poe emerges here and there. It may 

ave struck one as s' e, for instance, 
that Catholic tradition should so completely 
have died out already in Shakespeare's time 
that he could put the words “‘ evening mass” 
into Juliet’s pretty Catholic mouth. It was, 
in fact, a general medisval custom to post- 
pone the community mass upon fast days 
till after None, and then it was followed 
immediately by Vespers, if that office was 
not actually embedded in the post-com- 
munion part of the mass. This is actually 
the case to-day, we may remind Mr. Words- 
worth, in the mass for Holy Saturday 
according to the Roman rite. As a matter 
of dramatic fact, Juliet visited the Friar’s 
cell a fortnight before Lammas (i. 3, 15). 
Now, July 24 was the vigil of St. James, 
and a fast day. The book as a whole is the 
capable work of an enthusiast, to whom 
nothing that treats of the externals of 
Divine worship and the religious life is 
stale or dull—a class characteristic of our 
own time and of the Established Church of 
England. 


Str Benjamin Collins Brodie. By Timothy 
Holmes, M.A., F.R.0.8. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tue portrait by Mr. Watts, which faces the 
title-page of this volume of the ‘‘ Masters of 
Medicine” series, shows a fine aquiline face 
with grave expectant eyes. Born in the 
latter part of last century, this great surgeon 
—one of those who most largely helped to 
transform surgery from a handicraft to a 
science—was a son of the parsonage. To 
the severe literary discipline of his youth 
in the house of a scholarly father may be 
attributed, in part, his success in a profession 
for which nature had forgotten to indicate 
his aptitude. For it was the hazard of 
circumstance, and not any divine impulse, 
that sent him to St. George’s rather than to 
Oxford or the Temple. And he himself 
draws from this fact the conclusion that 


‘the persons who succeed best in professions 
are those who, having (perhaps from some 
accidental circumstance) been led to embark in 


them, persevere in their course as a matter of 


I¢|P 


rend or because they have nothing better to 
0.” 


He first studied anatomy under Abernethy, 
and Astley Cooper studied with him. And, 
unlike the ‘saw-boneses,” his contempor- 
aries, even during his laborious student 
days he continued to study the classical 
writers with whose works he had become 
familiar in the parsonage; physiology 
did not oust metaphysics (his favourite 
philosopher was Berkeley); and he even 
managed to keep pace with the output of 
fiction. Thesystem of the medical education 
in his student days was chaotic, and the 
present system of instruction in the London 
medical schools is largely the result of the 
order he instituted at St. George’s. In 
rivate practice he succeeded, or rather 
superseded, Astley Cooper as the fashionable 
surgeon ; though, as his biographer points 
out, he was not supremely akifal as aD 
operator—rather, he won his success by 
his extreme diligence in watching effects, and 
and by a prudent confidence in the resources 
of nature. 

Though rather discursive, the book is a 
worthy member of an excellent series. 


St. John Baptist College. By William 
Holden Hutton, B.D. (F. E. Robinson.) 


Aprazt altogether from the interest such a 
work must have for the molecules of the cor- 


ace life which it chronicles, Mr. Hutton 


as produced a book which must exercise a 
certain charm over the imagination of an 
East End seamstress, say, supponins: her 
to have a working knowledge of the English 
language and some acquaintance with the 
present characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It takes us back to the scholarly 
childhood from which we have emerged into 
the practical cunning of to-day. Yet Sir 
Thomas White was eminently a practical 
man. He knew how, in the naughty days 
of the Tudors, to keep his head upon his 
shoulders without going back on his con- 
victions. He was sincerely religious, yet 
he made haste to get rich; and when the 
Lord had largely prospered him, he founded 
neither a hosprial nor a technical school, 
but, upon the ruins of the Cistercian 
house of studies, this college ‘to the praise 
and honour of God and of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary His Mother, and St. John 
Baptist.” Herein some fifty fellows and 
scholars were to devote themselves for ever 
to the study of theology, philosophy, civil 
and canon law, and medicine (one only to 
this last). To learn and to know was their 
business, not to find out and to apply; and 
that simple-minded century of great thought 
saw nothing to excite wonder in a life-long 
devotion to religion and sound learning that 
must exclude alike practical service and 
domestic ties. Yet has his policy justified 
itself in alien ends; for from the days of 
Buckeridge and Campion and Shirley and 
Laud his ancient and venerable foundation 
has not been left without witness. It is to 
be hoped that other Houses may find an 
equally able and devoted historian. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 
A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
Tue Queen’s Serr. By Exsa D’Esrerre Keetina. 


This story, which is dedicated to the memory of Mr. J. R. Green— 
from whose Preface to his Short History a p e is quoted— 
concerns Ambrose Gwinett, a Commoner of England, and opens in 
the year 1709. The author declares that ite startling incidents and 
hairbreadth escapes are true. There is some pretty writing : ‘‘ The 
time for toasts now came, and Mr. Roberts, with a smile that was witt 
and tender, drank towards Sweet Birdsnie, his toast (an old one in old 
England) being this—‘ Thy love and mine!’ Sweet Birdsnie, who 
had just set down a cup of milk, drank to him only with her 
eyes, which looked into his very thoughtfully, though Sweet 
Birdsnie was not thinking.” (T. Fisher Unwin. 258 pp. 6s.) 


Cates West. By F. Horxrson Suiru. 


A story of light-house building in America. The adventures of 
the young engineer, Henry Sanford, and his men are often exciting, 
and some manly fellows are introduced. Much depends on the 
behaviour of derricks and other mechanisms; but the men are as 
soft-hearted as their surroundings are hard.: (Constable & Co. 
320 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


In the Cage. By Henry James. 
(Duckworth & Co.) 


Tuts is a brief and slight study, yet we could not wish for a better 
representation of the art of Mr. Henry James. In spnerrance it is 
only a sketch of a girl who works the telegraph in an office 
that is part of a proear's shop in the West End, but as background 
there is the extravagant world of fashion throwing out disjointed 
hints of vice and intrigue in messages handed in as indifferently 
as if the operator were only part of the machine. Nevertheless, 
she is a woman too, and feminine interest and curiosity so quicken 
her wits that she is able to piece together ‘‘ the high encounter with 
life, the large and complicated game” of her customers. This, in 
fact, is the romance in her life, the awakening touch to her 
imagination, and it is brought into skilful contrast with the 
passionless commonplace of her own love. Nothing occurs to break w 
the even tenor of her path to marriage and a little ’ome. She h 
accepted Mr. Mudge in the business-like way of her class. He had 
gone to a more commanding situation in a less fashionable society, 
and she was rather glad. 


‘« He had at any rate ceased to be all Gey lenge her eyes, and this left 
something a little fresh for them to rest on of a Sunday. ing the three 
months that he had remained at Cocker’s after her consent to their e: 

ment, she had often asked herself what it was that marriage would be able 
to add to a familiarity so final. Opposite there, behind the counter of 
which his superior stature, his whiter apron, his more clustering curls, 
and more present, too present, h’s had been for a couple of years the 
principal ornament, he moved to and fro before her as on the small 
sanded floor of their contracted future. She was conscious now of not 
having to take her present and her future at once. They were about as 
much as she could manage when taken separate.” 


Thus she was in no great hurry to accept his advice, and seek a 
transfer to a place ‘“‘ under the very roof where he was foreman, so 
that dangled before her every minute of the day, he should see her, 
as he called it, ‘hourly.’ We congratulate Mr. James on that 
word “hourly”; somehow it makes the white-aproned, curly- 
headed grocer live. The drama in high-life opens during Mudge’s 
absence, and the more delicious parts of the book are those in 


which she tries to rouse him out of his usual calm by hints of the 
wickedness to which she was privy 


‘¢ At last, simply as if by accident, and out of mere boredom cn a day 
that was rather flat, she preposterously produced her own ‘ Well, wait a 
bit. Where I am I can still see things.’ And she talked to him even 
worse, if possible, than she had talked to Mrs. Jordan. 

Little by little, to her own stupefaction, she caught that he was trying 
to take it as she meant it, and that he was neither astonished nor angry. 
Oh, the British tradesman—this gave her an idea of his resources! He 
seemed positively to enter for the time, and without the faintest flash of 
irony or ripple of laughter, into the whimsical ground of her enjoyment 
of Cocker’s custom, and instantly to be casting up whatever it might, as 


Y | Mr. Jordan had said, lead to. What she had done was simply to give 


his fancy another push into the dim vast of trade. In that direction it 
was all alert, and she had whirled before it the mild fragrance of a 


‘ connexion.’ ” 


It would be giving away the story to describe the intrigue in high 
life, but it led the betrothed of Mr. Mudge into a situation that 
would have maddened any ordinary lover. What it was will be 
aan from the following conversation which took place at 

urnemouth in August, she, her mother, and he, being there for 
the annual holiday. He was pressing her to go to the situation in 
the shop where he was: 


‘* (So you’re ready to come.’ 

For a little, again, she made no answer. 
T’ve still got a reason—a different one.’ 

He looked her all over as if it might have been something she kept 
in her mouth or her glove or under her jacket—something she was even 
sitting upon. ‘ Well, I’ll have it, } goragl 

‘I went out the other night and sat in the Park with a gentleman,’ 
she said at last. 

Nothing was ever seen like his confidence in her, and she wondered a 
little why it did not irritate her... . 

‘And what did you out of that ?’ he asked, with a concern that 
was not in the least for his honour. 

f hea | but a good chance to promise him I would not forsake him. 
He’s one of my customers.’ 

‘Then it’s for him not to forsake you.’ 

‘Well, he won’t. It’s all right. But I must just keep on as long 
as he may want me.’ 

‘Want you to sit with him in the Park ?’ 

‘He may want me for that; but I shan’t. I rather liked it; but 
once, under the circumstances, is enough. I can do better for him in 
another manner.’ 

‘ And what manner, pray ?’ 

‘ Well, elsewhere.’ 

‘Elsewhere! I say!’ 

This was an ejaculation used also by Captain Everard, but, oh, with 
what a different sound! ‘You needn’t say, there is nothing to be said, 
and yet you ought perhaps to know.’ 

i Gorteinly Iought. But fie ie now ?’ 

‘Why, exactly what I told bim—that I would do anything for him.’ 

‘ What do you mean by anything °’ 

‘ Everything.’ 

Mr. Mudge’s immediate comment on this statement was to draw from 
his pocket a crumpled paper containing the remains of half a pound of 
‘sundries.’ These sundries had figured conspicuously in his prospective 
sketch of their tour, but it was only at the end of three days that they 
had defined themselves unmistakably as chocolate-creams. ‘Have 
another—that one,’ he said. She had another, but not the one be 
indicated.” 

It is a tribute to the novelist’s skill that while exhibiting the 
thick-skinnedness of Mr. Mudge and his grovelling devotion to 
business, he never allows him to lapse into mere weakness or 
foolishness. There was, as it happened, no real ground for jealousy. 
The girl’s devotion to Captain Everard was entirely Platonic. The 
interview in the Park, to which reference has been made, had no 
flirtation in it. Here isasample. The girl says: 

‘* «To be perfectly fair, I shall tell you I recognise at Cocker’s certain 
strong attractions. All you people come. I like all the horrors.’ 

‘The horrors ?’ 

‘Those you all—you know the set I mean, your set—show me with as 
good s conscience as if I had no more feeling than a letter-box.’ 


‘No, not yet, all the same. 
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Mies looked quite excited at the way she put it. ‘Oh, they don’t 
ow. 

‘Don’t know I’m not stupid ? No, how should they ?’ 

‘Yes, how should they?’ said the Captain sympathetically. ‘But 
isn’t ‘‘ horrors’ rather strong ?’ 

‘What you do is rather strong,’ the girl promptly replied. 

ee I do.’ ee a , 

‘Your extravagance, your se ess, your immorality, your crimes, 
she pursued, without hoodia his expen! 

‘I say'—her companion showed the queerest stare. 

‘T like them, as I tell you. Irevelin them. But we needn’t go into 
that,’ she quietly went on; ‘for all I get out of it is the harmless 
pleasure of knowing. I know, I know, I know! ’—she breathed it ever 
80 gently.” 


As was said of another celebrated character in fiction, Captain 
Everard would have been a very great hero indeed, or no hero at 
all, if he had shown no disposition to deepen the interest that had 
been developed in the enthusiastic girl. But she strangled in their 
birth his first manifestations of gallantry, and reduced the relation- 
ship to what might have been between a brother and sister. As a 
motif to the story, it has the advantage of bringing into close con- 
tact grocerdom and aristocracy. Nor is it easy to say which emerges 
best from the comparison. If the latter is superior in dress and 
manner and tact, it is more abundantly evident that Captain 
Everard is about as poverty-struck in the matter of ideas as 
Mudge. The talk of the one is quite as limited in range as that of 
the other. 

The action of the story may be likened to that of two railway 
trains entering a large station on adjacent lines. By some accident 
there is a stoppage, and a third class compartment is brought up 
alongside of a first. For a little the two run along the line 
ba eee and a romantic office-girl looks curiously into a carriage 

of richly dressed men and women—most likely treasuring their 
appearance in memory. But the engine whistles and the trains 
split asunder, and the maiden perforce turns again to her young 
man. Only it was not at a railway-station, but in a post-office that 
it all took place. 


* * * * 


The House of Hidden Treasure. By Maxwell Gray. 
(Heinemann. ) 


From the standpoint of the mere critic it is not difficult to sum up 
The House of Hidden Treasure. It is a prettily written story; the 
style here and there is wordy, generally lacking distinction, the 
construction of the plot is very loose and faulty. The book is too 
long by half; in par it is so involved as to be almost incompre- 
hensible. The chief characters act ina way in which no human 
beings have ever acted or are likely to act. Altogether, you will 
say, a book which no one will trouble to wade through. Not atall! 
It would not surprise us in the least to find that The House of Hidden 
Treasure enjoys a large sale. It is a book that appeals mightily to 
a certain large section of the reading public. if is one of those 
sentimentally sorrowful, high-toned stories so dear to average 
womankind. There are tears in bucketfuls, unhappy marriages 
and tragic deaths without number. There is plentiful, gushing 
love-making, many a proposal reported verbatim, not a little sickly 
sentiment, and, in the end, improbable happiness. The very novel 
for a seaside lending library ! 

Unfortunately for us, we do not believe in ‘‘ Maxwell Gray’s” 
puppets so that their many trials and tears fail to move us greatly. 
‘What woman, however strong her sense of duty, would have sent 
to the man who loved her and whom she loved with her whole 
heart such a brutal letter as is given on p. 225? Would such a 
remarkably clever and keen old gentleman as Sir Geoffrey have 
been imposed upon for years by so palpable a scoundrel as Brinson 
Hythe? Would Grace, who had on many occasions routed this 
villain, have been finally ousted from her well-won position in Sir 
Geoffrey’s confidence and esteem by so time-worn a strategy as the 
intercepted correspondence? Would there have been no inquiry 
into the causes of the two suspicious accidents that befel Grace 
during her stay at Sir Geoffrey’s mansion, and would not suspicion 
naturally have rested on Brinson Hythe, who had, as everybody 
must have known, many reasons for wishing her well out of the 
way? And when, at last, Sir Geoffrey’s vast fortune came into 
Grace’s hands, and when anonymous gifts were showered on the 


Mr. parce of the humours of a small village. 
sty 


neighbourhood, would not the recipients of this largesse have been 
able to make a shrewd guess at the donor? 

The incoherence of the story makes it difficult reading. In the 
prologue—a wholly unnecessary prologue, by the way; a prologue 
that seems to have wandered astray from its rightful place towards 
the end of the book—we are introduced to Maurice Bertram, an ill- 
treated boy; to Grace, a prim middle-aged woman, scarred by 
sorrow ; to Mrs. Dorrien, living with the bitter memories of the past. 
Then the story proper begins, with the history of Mrs. Dorrien’s 
runaway marriage, of Sir Geoffrey’s wrath, of Brinson Hythe’s 
perfidy, of Grace’s wild doings, of Laura’s unfortunate marriage, of 
Colonel Dorrien’s debts and gambling and shame and sudden 
death. Then, after two hundred pages, we find ourselves back once 
more in the time of the prologue, ca a little later Maurice Bertram 
reappears. His little romance is dragged out to make a happy 
ending, and as he is a dull and foolish young man his little romance 
is wearisome. 

Apart from improbabilities and faulty construction, there are 
many good things in The House of Hidden Treasure. The story of 
Grace’s ‘‘scapegrace”’ days is lively and thoroughly well done. 
The Colonel, bad lot ‘icugh he be, is entertaining company ; so are 
Chip and Mursie, delightful characters both. The descriptions of 
country life and manners show shrewd observation and a keen 
Of the general 
e of the book let the following quotation speak : 


‘‘ A leaden sky hung low and threatening; there was in the air that 
singular sense of mute sorrow which forbodes snow, though as yet none 
had fallen on the frost-bound earth. Bare trees rattled their leaves drily 
in the bitter wind that rose now and again in gusts; spreading 
branches of sturdy oaks groaned, as if complaining one to another 
of the season’s rigour, and mourning for the summer green of 
their lost leafage. . . A bunch of brown fluffy feathers motionless 
on the ground showed a frozen thrush, most melancholy of nature’s 
sights; when the chill daylight faded into chill gloaming and chillier 
dark, dry grass shivered stiff in the wind, and tree-tops told each other 
sadder and sadder tales under the starless sky ; a brightuess of red-lighted 
windows showed Hardwin Hall on aneminence, above rounded masses of 
dark trees, and faintly outlined against a wooded hill behind it. At the 
foot of the eminence, crowned by the stately-towered building, lay a 
small lake, pale and grey, and cheerless as the memory of past sorrow in 
dreams. There is nothing more sorrowful than this wanness of still 
water under dark sky.” 


W. A. ON “A SHROPSHIRE LAD.” 


WHEN a discerning critic, a lover of poetry (to use a misused phrase), 
patrons upon a poet not altogether new, reads him with avidity, 
and writes about him enthusiastically, the result is good reading. 
In such case has Mr. William Archer lately been with Mr. A. E. 
Housman, author of ‘A Shropshire Lad,” whose muse was 
extolled in the AcapEMy some time ago. Mr. Archer prints his 
appreciation of ‘‘A Shropshire Lad” in the Fortnightly: ‘You 
may read it in half an hour, but there are things in it you will 
scarce forget in a lifetime.” Later in the article Mr. Archer 
remarks : 


“Mr, Housman has three main topics: a stoical pessimism; a 
dogged rather than an exultant patriotism; and what I may 
perhaps call a wistful cynicism. His pessimism he formulates 
again and again... . 

In a remarkable poem called ‘The Welch Marches’ he seems to 
give an ethnological reason for this sombro strain in his tempera- 
ment. At Shrewsbury, he says (in a splendid stanza) : 


‘ The flag of morn in conqueror’s state 
Enters at the English gate: 
The vanquished eve, as night prevails, 
Bleeds upon the road to Wales. 


When Severn down to Buildwas ran 
Coloured with the death of man, 
Couched upon her brother’s grave 
The Saxon got me on the slave 
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In my heart it has not died, 

The war that sleeps on Severn side ; 
They cease not fighting, east and west, 
On the marches of my breast.’ 


Whatever its origin, whether it proceed from the subjection of the 
Celt to the Teuton, or from some more modern source, Mr. 
Housman’s melancholy is inveterate and not to be shaken off. 
But there is nothing whining about it. Rather, it is bracing, 
invigorating. The poet communes with a statue in the Grecian 
gallery, who reminds him that :. 


‘ “ Years, ere you stood up from rest, 
On my neck the collar preat ; 
Years, when you lay down your ill, 
Leal — and Des it ‘a 4 
urage, , tis not for long: 
Stand, quit you like stone, be steene 
So I thought his look would say ; 
And light on me my trouble lay, 
And I stepped out in flesh and bone 
Manful, like the man of stone.’ 


Following a curious habit, of which this little book offers 
several ep Mr. Housman, in another poem, presents a 
variation of the same thought. This poem is so noble that I must 
quote it entire. Metrically, it is perhaps the best thing in the 
book—note the masterly handling of the ceesura : 


‘ Be still, my soul, be still; the arms you bear are brittle, 
Earth and high heaven are fixt of old and founded strong. 
Think rather—call to thought, if now you grieve a little, 
The days when we had rest, oh soul, for they were long. 


Men loved unkindness then, but lightless in the quarry 

I slept and saw not; tears fell down, I did not mourn ; 
Sweat ran and blood sprang out and I was never sorry : 
Then it was well with me, in days ere I was born. 


Now, and I muse for why and never find the reason, 

I pace the earth, and drink the air, and feel the sun. 
Be still, be still, my soul ; it is but for a season : 

Let us endure an hour and see injustice done. 


Ay, look: high heaven and earth ail from the prime foundation; 
All thoughts to writhe the heart are here, and all are vain: 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation— 
Oh why did I awake ? when shall I sleep again ?’ 


To show how Mr. Housman can touch his world-weariness to 
absolute beauty, I quote a poem so delicate that even the tenderest 
breath of praise would only shake off some of its bloom. It has 
for its motto what I take to be an old local rhyme—if it be not a 
new one: 

© Clunton and Clunbury, 
Clungunford and Clun, 
alre the quietest places 
Under the sun.” 


In valleys of springs and rivers, 
By Ony and Teme and Clun, 
The country for easy livers, 
The quietest under the sun. 


We still had sorrows to lighten, 
One could not be always glad, 

And lads knew trouble at Knighton, 
When I was a Knighton lad. 


By bridges that Thames runs under, 
In London, the town built ill, 
Tis sure small matter for wonder 
If sorrow is with one still. 


And if as a lad grows older 
The troubles he bears are more, 
He carries his griefs on a shoulder 
That han ed them long ago. 


Where shall one halt to deliver 
This luggage I'd lief set down ? 
Not Thames, not Teme is the river, 
Nor London nor Knighton the town : 


Tis a long way further than Knighton, 
A quieter place than Clan, 

Where doomsday may thunder and lighten, 
And little ’twill matter to one.’ 
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this. 
| One of his most notable little groups of poems turns on the idea 
that 


The English language is appreciably the richer for such work as 


‘ A lad that lives and bas his will 
Is worth a dozen dead.’ 


By far the best of the group is a dialogue between a dead man 
and his living friend, the gist of which lies in the friend’s last 
apswer: 

* Yes, lad, I lie easy, 
I lie as lads would choose ; 
I cheer a dead man’s sweetheart, 
Never ask me whose.’ 


As for the pains of love misplaced, have they ever been more 
poignantly or more briefly expressed than in the two stanzas of this 
perfect song ? 

‘ When I was one-and-twenty 

I heard a wise man say, 

“ Give crowns and pounds and guineas 
But not your heart away ; 

Give pearls away and rubies 
But keep your fancy free.” 

But I was one-and-twenty, 
No use to talk to me. 


When I was one-and-twenty 
I heard him say in, 

“« The heart out of the bosom 
Was never given in vain; 
’Tis paid with sighs a-plenty 
And sold for endless rue.” 

And I am two-and-twenty, 
And oh, ’tis true ’tis true.’ 


There is a whole heart-history in this ingenious and exquisite 
little work of art. 

In a few of Mr Housman’s poems, however, there is no touch of 
that bitterness of feeling which I have named, or misnamed, 
cynicism. ‘Bredon Hill’ (pronounced Breedon) seems to me 
almoat unrivalled in its delicate, unemphatic pathos : 


‘In Summer time on Bredon 
The bells they sound so clear ; 
Round both the shires they ring them 
In steeples far and near, 
A happy noise to hear. 


Here of a Sunday morning 
My love and I would lie, 

And see the coloured counties, 
And hear the larks so high 
About us in the sky. 


The bells would ring to call her 
In valleys miles away : 

“Come all to church, good people ; 
Good people, come and pray.’’ 
But here my love would stay. 


And I would turn and answer 
Among the springing thyme, 

«Oh, peal upon our wedding, 
And we will hear the chime, 
And come to church in time.” 


But when the snows at Christmas 
On Bredon top were strown, 
My love rose up so early 
And stole out unbeknown 
And went to church alone. 


They tolled the one bell only, 
Groom there was none to see, 

The mourners followed after, 
And so to church went she, 
And would not wait for me. 


The bells they sound on Bredon, 
And still the steeples hum: 
“Come all to Church good people ”"— 
Oh, noisy bells, be date 
I hear you, I will come.’ 
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It is long since we have caught just this note in English verse— 
the note of intense feeling uttering itself in language of unadorned 
precision, uncontorted truth. Mr. Housman is a vernacular poet, if 
ever there was one. He employs scarcely a word that is not 
understanded of the people, and current on their lips. For this 
very reason, some readers who have come to regard decoration, 
and even contortion, as of the essence of poetry, may need time to 
acquire the taste for Mr. Housman’s simplicity. But if he is 
vernacular, he is also classical in the best sense of the word. His 
simplicity is not that of weakness, but of strength and skill. He 
eschews extrinsic and factitious ornament because he knows how 
to attain beauty without it. It is good to mirror a thing in figures, 
but it is at least as good to express the thing itself in its essence, 
always provided, of course, that the method be that of poetic syn- 
thesis, not of scientific analysis. Mr. Housman has this talent in a 
very high degree ; and cognate and complementary to it is his re- 
markable gift of reticence—of aposiopesis, if I may wrest the term 
from its rhetorical sense and apply it to poetry. He will often say 
more by a cunning silence than many another poet by pages of 
speech. That is how he has contrived to get into this tiny volume 
so much of the very essence and savour of life.” 


WAR AS MATERIAL FOR LITERATURE. 


Mr. GrorcE WrnpHam has written an interesting critical intro- 
duction to Mr. Stephen Crane’s war stories, which, for the first 
time, are issued in a single volume by Mr. Heinemann. Mr. 
Wyndham thus discusses the conditions under which war becomes 
literary material : : 

‘All men are aware of antagonism and desire, or at the least are 
conscious, even in the nursery, that their hearts are the destined 
theatres of these emotions; all have felt or heard of their violence; 
all know that, unlike other emotions, these must often be translated 
into the glittering drama of decisive speech and deed ; all, in short, 
expect to be lovers, and peer at the possibility of fighting. And 
yet how hard it is for the tried to compare notes, for the untried to 
anticipate experience! Love and war have been the themes of 
song and story in every language since the beginning of the world, 
love-making and fighting the supreme romances of most men and 
most nations; but any one man knows little enough of either 
beyond the remembered record of his own chances and achieve- 
ments, and knows still less whither to turn in order to learn more. 
We resent this ignorance as a slur on our manhood, and snatch at 
every chance of dispelling it. And at first, in the scientific 
‘climate’ of our time, we are disposed to ask for documents: for 
love-letters, and letters written from the field of battle. These we 
imagine, if collected and classified, might supply the evidence for 
an induction. But, on second thoughts, we remember that such 
love-letters as have been published are, for the most part, not 
nearer to life than romantic literature, but farther removed from 
it by many stages; that they are feeble echoes of conventional 
art—not immediate reflections, but blurred impressions of used 
plates carelessly copied from meretricious paintings. And so it is 
with the evidence at first hand upon war. The letters and journals 
of soldiers and subordinate officers in the field are often of a more 
pathetic interest than most love letters; but to the searcher after 
truth they are still disappointing, for they deal almost exclusively 
with! matters beyond the possibilities of the writer’s acquaintance. 
They are all of surmises—of what dear ones are doing at home, 
or of the enemy’s intentions and the general’s plans for outwitting 
him: they reflect the writer’s love and professional ambition, but 
hardly ever the new things he has heard and seen and felt. And 
when they attempt these things they sink to the level of the love 
letters, and become mere repetitions of accepted form. 

I can remember one letter from an English private, describing 
an engagement in which some eighty men were killed and wounded 
out of a force of eight thousand: he wrote of comrades in his own 
battalion ‘falling like sheep,’ and gave no clue to the country in 
which he served. It might have been in Siberia or the Sahara, 
against savages or civilised troops; you could glean nothing except 
that he had listened to patriotic songs in music halls at home. 
Perhaps the most intimate love letters and battle letters never get 
printed at all. But, as it is, you cannot generalise from collections 
of documents as you can from collections of ferns and beetles: 


there is not, and there never can be, a science of the perceptions 
and emotions which thrill young lovers and recruits. The modern 
soldier is a little less laconic than his medizeval forebear. Indeed, 
he could hardly surpass the tantalising reserve of, say, Thomas 
Denyes, a gente who fights at Towton, and sums up the 
carnage of thirty-eight thousand men in a single sentence: ‘Oure 
Soveraign Lord hath wonne the feld.’ But it is astonishing to 
note how little even the modern soldier manages to say. He 
receives rude and swift answers in the field to the questions that 
haunted his boyish dreams, but he keeps the secret with masonic 
self-possession. 
Marbot’s Memoirs and, in a lesser degree, Tomkinson’s Diary 
of a Cavalry Officer, are both admirable as personal accounts of the 
Peninsular Campaign ; but the warfare they describe is almost as 
obsolete as that of the Roses, and, even if it were not so, they 
scarcely attempt the recreation of intense moments by the revelation 
of their imprint on the minds that endured them. And, on the 
score of art and of reticence, one is glad that they do not. Their 
authors were t soldiers waging war in fact, and not artists 
reproducing it in fiction. They satisfy the special curiosity of men 
interested in strategy and tactics, not the universal curiosity of 
Man the potential Combatant. He is fascinated by the picturesque 
and emotional aspects of battle, and the experts tell him little of 
either. To gratify that curiosity you must turn from the Soldier 
to the Artist, who is trained both to see and tell, or inspired, even 
without seeing, to divine what things have been and must be. 
Some may rebel against accepting his evidence, since it is impossible 
to prove the truth of his report; but it is equally impossible to 
prove the beauty of his accomplishment. Yet both are patent to 
everyone capable of accepting truth or beauty, and by a surer 
warrant than any chance coincidence of individual experience and 
taste. . . . The conditions of the age-long contention have changed 
and will change, but its certainty is coeval with progress: so long 
as there are things worth fighting for fighting will last, and the 
fashion of fighting will change under the reciprocal stresses of 
rival inventions. Hence its double interest of abiding necessity 
and ceaseless variation. Of all these variations the most marked 
has followed, within the memory of most of us, upon the adoption 
of long-range weapons of precision, and continues to develop under 
our eyes with the development of rapidity in firing. And yet, 
with the exception of Zola’s La Débdcle, no considerable attempt has 
been made tv portray war under its new conditions. The old stories 
are less trustworthy than ever as guides to the experiences which 
a man may expect in battle, and to the emotions which those 
experiences are likely to arouse. No doubt the prime factors in 


the personal problem—the chances of death and mutilation—con- 
tinue to be about the same. 


In these respects it matters little 
whether you are pierced by a bullet at two thousand yards or 
stabbed at hands’ play with a dagger. We know that the most 
appalling desth-sélla of recent campaigns have been more than 
equalled in ancient warfare; and, apart from history, it is clear 
that, unless one side runs away, neither can win save by the 
infliction of decisive losses. But although these personal risks 
continue to be essentially the same, the picturesque and emotional 
aspects of war are completely altered by every change in the shape 
and circumstance of imminent death. And these are the fit 
materials for literature—the things which even dull men remember 
with the undying imagination of poets, but which, for lack of the 
writer’s art, they cannot communicate. The sights flashed indelibly 
on the retina of the eye; the sounds that after long silences 
suddenly cipher; the stenches that sicken in after-life at any chance 
allusion to decay ; or, stirred by these, the storms of passions that 
force yells of defiance out of inarticulate clowns; the winds of fear 
that areep by night along prostrate ranks with the acceleration of 
trains and the noise as of a whole town waking from nightmare 
with stertorous, indrawn gasps—these colossal facts of the senses 
and the soul are the only colours in which the very image of war 
can be painted. Mr. Crane has composed his palette with these 
colours, and has painted a picture that challenges comparison with 
the most vivid scenes of Tolstoi’s La Guerre et a Paiz or of Zola’s 
La Débéele.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


HE event of the week in the book world is 
the incorporation of the firm of Messrs. 
Bentley in that of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
Since the amalgamation of the firms of 
Rivingtons and Longmans no transaction 
of the kind has had the same import- 
ance. The firm of Bentley was a ripe old 
concern, with a fine array of copyrights and 
traditions. The late Mr. George Bentley 
was, indeed, a great figure in the publishing 
world, for he was a man of high culture, 
as well as of business capacity. He left 
a handsome fortune, and it is perhaps not 
upnene that Mr. Richard Bentley, who 
is keenly interested in scientific pursuits, 
has decided not to battle longer with the 
altered conditions of the publishing trade, 
and the competition of younger firms. To 
these new conditions the firm never really 
bent its knee. The exit of the thirty-one 
and sixpenny novel, for instance, was never 
fully recogmised in New Buriington-street, 
and the bindings adopted by the firm were 
old-fashioned in design. The firm of Bentley 
could afford to take up an attitude of proud 
reserve, and to die as it had lived. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that at 
the very close of their record Messrs. Bentley 
won a huge success by the publication of 
Lord Roberts’s reminiscences. 


Orrcunars are being issued to the trade 
by Messrs. Bentley and Messrs. Macmillan 
announcing the change. From these it is 
interesting to learn that the staff lately em- 
ployed in New Burlington-street will be 
transferred to St. Martin’s-street. One 
effect of the change will be that Messrs. 
Macmillan will now become magazine pub- 
lishers on a larger scale than hitherto ; for 
it is their intention to continue Zemple Bar 
and the Argosy. Another is this: Messrs. 
Macmillan will now be able to complete 
~ their set of Jane Austen’s works by the 


addition of the two fragments, Lady Susan 
and The Watsons, the co yrights of which 
belonged to Messrs. Bentley. 


Wrirn the winding up of the Bentley 
firm, the last upholders of the Trade Dinner, 
as a publishing institution, have gone. In 
the old days these dinners, to which pub- 
lishers invited the booksellers to eat and 
buy, were pleasant social occasions. The 
houses of Murray, Bentley, Longmans, and 
Routledge gave regular annual dinners to 
their customers. The Albion Hotel in 
Aldersgate-street was the favourite rendez- 
vous, and old booksellers who remember 
these banquets are sorry that the custom 


| has fallen into disuse. The meal ended, 


and a few speeches having been delivered, 
the business of the evening began: books 
ready for pera were shown round, 
and were sold at special ‘‘ Albion prices.”’ 


A Lr of Lewis Carroll, we suppose, had 
to be written, and since it is the custom 
nowadays to entrust biographies to relations, 
we learn without surprise that a nephew, 
Mr. 8. D. Collingwood, has been chosen 
for the task. Judging from the habit of 
Lewis Carroll’s life, and his oft-expressed 
distaste for publicity (once he was very 

with an editor for adgressing him by 
his baptismal name) the author of Alice in 
Wonderland would not have been over- 
pleased at the notion of a biography, and 
& biography which is to include “some of 
his earlier compositions and drawings.” 
The biography of Lewie Carroll in Who's 
Who ? is ideal. Mr. Dodgson might have 
written it himself. Six words merely— 
“senior student of Christ Church, Oxford,” 
followed by a long list of mathematical 
publications, with the magic word Alice 
peeping through them. 


Mr. Kiriine’s new volume will be called 
The Day’s Work, Six times, says an 
American contemporary, ‘“‘has he read and 
worked over the proofs, and I suppose that 
he would go over them six times more if 
the formes were not already on the press.” 
The bill for corrections would make an 
interesting frontispiece. 


Tue writing of Mr, Maurice Hewlett is 
much to our taste. His Forest Lovers— 
joyous, virile, distinguished—has already set 
the literary world a-talking. Indeed, those 
who have not read the forest history of 
Prosper le Gai and Isoult la Desirous have 
some hours in store these summer days. 
Maemillan's Magazine for August contains 
another specimen of Mr. Hewlett’s fiction— 
a sidelight, as it were, of his narrative art. 
It is the little love story of Messer Cino of 
Pistoja, who sat in an important chair in his 
University, and who called Dante friend. 
It is a little love story, with a subtle moral 
that permits itself to be very much remem- 
bered. Through the pages Dante, ‘‘ footsore 
with exile, -way over the Apennine by 
this time,” moves. One day Cino thought 
to himeelf, ‘‘I will send a co ey 

C) 


to Dante Alighieri,” for love mad 
a poet: 
‘ Dante’s reply te-his copy was characteristic. 


He confined himself slmost entirely to techni- - 


calities, strongly yrgenrs 3 to the sestett with its 
three rhymes in the middle, upon which Cino 
had prided himself in no small degree. The only 
thing he seemed to care for was the tenth line, 
‘A dolce morte sotto dolce inganno,’ which you 
may render, if you like, ‘To a sweet death 
under so sweet deceit’; but he said there were 
too many 0’s init. ‘As to the subject of your 
poem,’ he wrote in a postscript, ‘loveis a thing 
of so terrible a nature that not lightly is it to 
be entered, since it cannot be lightly left; and, 
seeing the latter affair is much out of a man’s 
power, he should be wary with the former, 
wherein at present he would appear to have 
some discretion, though not very much.’ This 
was chilly comfort; but by the time it reached 
him Cino was beyond the assault of chills.” 


During the autumn a lyrical play by Mr. 
Hewlett, called Pan and the Young Shepherd, 
will be issued. 


Oprntons would differ as to what consti- 
tutes a “real find” in literature, as they 
differ in respect of the proper volumes for 
Corydon’s bookshelf. Mr. Frank Harris 
might vote for The Autobtography of Shake- 
speare, Mr. Butcher for Homer’s Pocket Diary, 
and Dr. Mommsen for The Lost Books of Livy. 
The <Aflantic Monthly considers the bundle 
of letters from Carlyle to his ‘little sister 
Jenny” to be a “real find” in literature. 
These letters are a “ real find,” in fact, and 
will begin in the September issue of that 
journal. They will be edited by Mr. C. T. 
Copeland. 


Apropos Mr. Frank Harris and Shake- 
speare, shots are being fired between the 
Saturday Review and the Sketch. Our pic- 
torial contemporary began hostilities by say- 
ing that Mr. Frank Harris’s articles on Shake- 
speare in the Saturday Review are not very 
novel, a remark which has aroused ‘GQ. 8.,” 
who writes to the editor of the Saturday in 
defence of the editor of the Saturday. The 
sting of his letter is in the postcript, which 
had better have been omitted. e should 
find the Sketch distinctly less amusing if it 

ve us no more “literary judgments.” 

C) reply of the Sketch in the current issue 
can only be described as a broadside. 


Mr. Brerett, by the by, will not be alto- 
gether amused b the two-page article in last 
week’s issue of the Sketch, called ‘‘ The Edit- 
ing of Mr. Augustine Birrell—showing how 
he treated Robert Browning.” This is a very 
belated and very industrious review of Mr. 
Birrell’s two-volume edition of Browning’s 
poems, published in 1896. The criticism is 
confined mainly to Mr. Birrell’s notes on the 
ems, which are summarised in this fashion: 
1) Those which are absolutely wrong ; (2) 
those which are wrong in the given context ; 
(3) those which are right as far as they go, 
but miss the point requiring elucidation; and 
(4) those which are superfluous, the informa- 
tion being ady given in the context. 
The critical corrections fill a column and a 
quarter. We quote a few. If such learned 
criticism is to find a home in frivolous 
papers, what is to become of the graver 
journals. 


Vol. i., p. 123: The Loxian, ‘‘ Apollo (the 
bowman).” 


This should be ‘ Apollo (the oracle-giver).” 
(See Preller or Liddell and Scott.) ; 
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Vol. i., p. 189: Tagliafer, ‘‘ Minstrel-Knight 
. of William the Conqueror.” 
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| should be sent to him, or to his representa- 


tives, for presentation to the erican 


William’s minstrel-knight was named Tail- | National Gallery, by his desire. 


lefer, was killed at the Battle of Hastings in 
1066, and can have no connexion with Sordello 
in the thirteenth century. (See also p. 130.) 
Vol.i., p. 493: Iketides, ‘‘ The Suppliants,” a 
fragment of a play by Aéechylus.” 
‘The Suppliants” is not a fragment, but a 
complete play. 
Vol.i., p. 652: Kupris, “The Cyprian Venus.” 
In the Greek dramatists, with whose 
we are here concerned, Kupris means Aphrodité 
without local distinction. 
Vol. i., p. 668: Propulaia, ‘Part of the 
Acropolis.” 
Tf a note is needful here at all, it should say 
‘the entrance to the Acropolis.” 


Mr. Srzap issues this week the eighth 
annual volume of his Index to the Periodicals, 
compiled, as usual, by Miss E. Hetherington. 
Simultaneously, in the current Review of 
Reviews, Mr. Stead returns to an idea 
which he broached some time ago, that of 
establishing a system by which single 
articles in the magazines could be sup- 
plied in the same manner as a Press- 
cutting agency supplies notices. Thus, 
supposing a man wants to read and kee 
articles relating to London. In 1897 suc 
articles appeared in over sixty magazines. 
To purchase and find shelf room for all 


these, or half these, AZINES mgt be out 
of the question. Mr. Stead would supply 
the articles at the same cost, or less if 


possible, as the magazines in which they 
appear. That is to say, he would do the 
search work, and save the student's time and 
space, and give him an orderly set of articles 
on his favourite subject which he might bind 
in a convenient volume. The idea seems to 
us a good one, and we hope it will be 
advanced beyond the stage of “tentative 
proposal” at which it now stands. 


Tue new threepenny magazine which 
Messrs. Pearson, Ltd., propose to start in 
rivalry with the Harmsworth Magazine is to 
be entitled The Royal Magazine. We have 
entered on a new epoch in periodicals—the 
epoch of the million copies. Messrs. 
Pearson will throw that appalling number of 
their first issue upon the market. Mean- 
while it is fearfully rumoured that the 
Messrs. Harmsworth intend to explode 
another threepenny magazine, to compete 
with their own Harmsworth. Our Book 
Market reports this week show that the 
sixpenny reprints of standard novels are in 
good demand. Depend upon it, threepenn: 
reprints, equal to these in appearance, will 
be seen ere long. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton has left £18,000, of 
which the handsome sum of £12,000 repre- 
sents literary earnings. Among legacies 
interesting to the public Mrs. Lynn Linton 
bequeathed the brooch in the form of a rose 
given to her by Walter Savage Landor to 
her niece, Miss Ada Lucy Gedge, and a pho- 
tograph of Walter Savage Landor to Mr. 
Bwinbuiis: 


She directed that the Elgi 
Marbles which belonged to her husband 


What Maisie Knew struck us as being rather 
a good title for a novel, and particularly 
apposite to Mr. Henry James’s story. We 
have not had occasion to ask for it at a 
public library, aud if we had had occasion 
to do so it would not have occurred to us 
“to be ashamed,” like the lady from Port- 
land, Maine, in the following letter. It was 
addressed to the editor of the Critic, of 
New York. What, we wonder, does Laura 
Jean Libby think of the lady from Portland, 
Maine? 

“«« What's in a name?’ is not a recent ques- 
tion, but the reply should be, ‘Everything,’ 
when Mr. James can give such a title to his 
latest novel as Whut Maisie Knew. One would 
not believe such a commonplace lapse from 
good taste possible in the case of Mr. James, 
whose name is a synonym for literary elegance 
and gtyle. One might expect it of Laura Jean 
Libby, or the author of Mr. Barnes of New 
York, but that Mr. James, the superfine, should 
burden the offspring of his brain in this manner 
is a cause for weeping and wailing among his 
host of admirers, of whom I am one. A woman 
of my acquaintance said that she was ey 
ashamed to ask at the public library for a boo 
with such a title. And the fact that Maisie 
knew a great deél more than was good for her 
does not help the matter in the least.”’ 


Mz. Ricnarp Harpine Davis's The King’s 
Jackall has already been published in 
America, and is now in a second edition. 
Of Mr. Davis’s Soldiers of Fortune we 
hear that 55,000 copies were sold in twelve 
months. 


Two further volumes—Vol. II. of the 
Poetry and Vol. II. of the Letters—of Mr. 
John Murray’s edition of the works of Lord 
Byron will be published in October. The 
édition de luxe has all been sold. The 
Duke of Argyll’s new book will bear as 
sub-title Some Suggestions on the Great Secret 
of Btology. Another scientific work to be 
issued by Mr. Murray will be The Tides and 
Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, by 
Mr. G. H. Darwin, of Cambridge, son of 
Charles Darwin. 


The Life of George Borrow, based on official 
and other authentic documents, may also be 
expected in October. The author, Prof. 
Knapp, has spent many years collecting 
correspondence, documents, and facts relat- 
ing to Borrow, and visiting the scenes 
described by him. 


The Letters by Benjamin Jowett (supple- 
mentary to the Life) will not be published , 
till January. 


Mr. Krpiine’s praise of Fuzzy-Wuzzy is, 
it seems, no warmer than Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s 
praise of Tommy Atkins. Fuzzy, we read 
in Mr. Bennet Burleigh’s Sirdar and Khalifa, 
published this week, 


“revels and rejoices in Tommy, just as sg Ja 


810 | has done,.as a foeman worthy of his stee 


With a fine contempt for other natives... . 


. ings Tommy ’ is his ideal man, a fellow 
fearless and mighty.” 


And this is part of a rendering, by Mr. 
Burleigh, of one of Fuzzy-Wuzzy’s generous 
pans : . 


‘* Worthy only of our swift steel 
Is the bold red man, the Ingleesy, 
From the West, from over the sea, 
They came to do battle with us. 
How like unto them 
The Hadendowa ; 
They invincible on water, 
We on land, 
The Red Ingleesy, 
The Hadendowa. 


Suckled by lions, strong as steel, 
They and we fought face to face. 
Red Ingleesy—Hadendowa. 
Glory, we withstood them. 

The unconquerable, the Ingleesy. 
What nation is like to them ? 
Hadendowa and Ingleesy unconquerable, 
Lightning to lightning, 
All-consuming. 

Ya, ya, Tommy, 

Blood, wounds, and battles, 
Rage and rejoice in. 

Ya! great heart red men, 

The mighty Ingleesy.” 


THERE is a good deal df piquant, not to 
say distressing, reading in the second report 
of the Select Committee on Museums of the 
Science and Art Department published last 
Friday, and noticed by the Times (the 
Spectator cannot understand why) four days 
before publication. The report is a severe 
indictment of the whole conduct of the 
Department. Thus and thus: 


‘There is an absence of definite rules which 
are imperative for the proper conduct of a 
museum ; on the other hand, there are regula- 
tions which have been allowed to fall into 
desuetude, while others which remain hamper 
the discretion of responsible officers.” 


“The secretary should be merely accounting 
and corresponding officer.” 


“The Director of the Art Museum should be 
an expert in one or more classes of art.” 


‘‘The Committee has been informed that the 
Oviform Vase bought at the Hamilton Sale for 
the sum of £71 88., was not only an excessive 
price, but that the object was superfluous, as 
the Museum already possessed two identical 
vases, for which £7 and £2 10s. had been paid 
respectively. Another case is that of the Silver 
Clock which was ‘ bought in’ at an auction for 
£345, and for which the Museum paid £1,200 a 
year later.” 


“There are many undesirable objects to 
which we must call attention. The bulk of 
these have found their way to Bethnal Green. 
There is a huge pee wine cooler, a white 
vase seven feet high, ‘hideous black Venetian 
figures’ which might be removed ‘ without any 
very great loss to the neighbourhood.’ The 
large model of the vineyard is worthless, 
especially in East London.” 


‘“‘The control of the collection of pictures is 
unsatisfactory.” 


“Mr. Weal found the Art Library in con- 
fusion on his appointment.” 


‘Bibliography requires a strict training, and 
it is a mistake to suppose that the library will 
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in the keeping of Mrs. Sharpe’s daughters. 


necessary to ‘ do the best it can with all-round 
men.’ ” 


“At present there is no junior who knows 
anything of German, a language of the first 
importance in an art library.” 


“The catalogue shows a strange lack of 
knowledge. H. C. Reneue is given in the 
catalogue as an author’s name; it is really a 
misprint for the French word meaning ‘re- 
vised.’ Deel is also given as an author, the 
word being the Dutch for ‘volume.’ The title 
of a book on the Marian Annals, ‘ Mariani 
Fasti,’ is transformed into an author’s name ; 
Fasti being made the surname, and Mariani 
the Christian name. Another habitual error 
seems to have arisen from confusion between 
the writer's name and the name of his town or 
birthplace, which was frequently appended to 
the name in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There are many other errors of-this description.” 


‘A curious illustration of departmental 
laxity is shown in the practice of binding up 
advertisements. The letterpress of various 
newspapers and journals taken in by the 
library was separated from the advertisements 
and bound up; but the advertisements were 
also bound up separately in half morocco with 

ilt edges. When Mr. Weale was made keeper 
e immediately put a stop to this waste, and 
withdrew the subscription to newspapers such 
as Puck. He sent 213 volumes of advertisement 
pages of the Garden, the Queen, the Builder, 
and other architectural journals to stores. 
Here they were destroyed.” 


‘“‘A great deal of evidence has been laid 
before us about the catalogue of National 
Engraved Portraits, bompited ¢ by a cousin of 
the secretary of the de It is 
grossly inaccurate and f 


ent. ... 
of absurdities.”’ 


‘* Pugin, for instance, is said to have ‘ cruised 
about the Channel, collecting archological 
and natural curiosities.’ ’’ 


‘‘ Jackson, a publican-pugilist, has eleven 
lines of biography, while Lord Beaconstield, 
* Conservative-politician,’ has three.” 


“The popularity of the Dyce and Forster 
Library is waniog. There are not now more 
than two or threo readers a day, ... yet a 
keeper and two attendants are engaged in 
connection with the library.” ; 


‘We observe that 160 persons are inter- 
related out of the staff of 774 persons; that is, 
nearly 20 per cent.” 


“Your Committee recommend that the 
Director of the Science Museum shall possess 
scientific nttainments, and that the Director of 
the Art Museum have like qualifications as 
regards art.” 


Jounsonians have a new topic. There 
has just come to light a little note-book 
containing notes made by Dr. Johnson 
during his visit to France with the Thrales 
in 1775. Its contents appear in Boswell’s 
Life, and Boswell states that he deposited 
the MS. in the British Museum. Apparently 
he neglected to do this. The book came 
into the possession of Samuel Rogers, and it 
has now been found among the Rogers 
papers of the late Mrs. Sharpe, of Highbury, 
the widow of Mr. William Sharpe, who was 
one of Rogers’s executors. The book is now 


' still. 


A correspondent of the Atheneum makes the 
puzzling statement that he saw this note- 
book at the George Daniell sale in 1864. 
Rogers died in 1855, so that if he ever 
really owned the book it would appear to 
have passed out of, and then returned to, 
the possession of his heirs or executors. 


In her Introduction to the Sketch Books, 
just issued by Messrs. Smith & Elder in their 
biographical edition of Thackeray, Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie gives some interesting 
particulars about the composition of these 
works. Concerning the sales of the Paris 
Sketch Book, by ‘‘A. Titmarsh,’”’ we find 
Thackeray writing : 

‘“« A Titmarsh has sold 140 copies, and be 
hanged to it—the donkeys of a public don’t 
know a good thing when they get it. It 
has, however, been hugely praised by the 
Press, and will serve to keep my name up, 
though a failure.” 


To this Thackeray adds, in the same breath, 
the following characteristic bit of portraiture: 


‘¢ 8uch a man of an engraver as I have found ! 
He is about thirty-eight, has not a spark of 
genius, works fourteen hours a day, never 
breakfasts except off cheese and bread in his 
atelier, dines in the same way, never goes out, 
makes about 3,000 francs a year, has a wife 
and child, and is happy the whole day long; 
the whole home is like a cage of canaries, 
nothing but singing from night till morning. 
It goes to my heart to hear his little wife 
singing at her work. What noble characters 
oe light on in little nooks of this great 
world!” 


Apropos of the “failure” of the Parts 
Sketch Book, it ia interesting to learn that 
Thackeray was to have ‘74d. out of each 
half-crown,” the book being published at 
the latter figure. He jokingly calculated 
his profits on various prospective rates— 
reckoned them at £3,125 on 100,000 copies. 
What author has not done the same ? 


Ir is perhaps not generally remembered 
that Thackeray seriously meditated a Life 
of Talleyrand. The book was actually ad- 
vertised, and he had done much reading 
for it. Even when starting for the East 
with a £200 commission in his pocket to 
write his impressions he exclaims in a letter: 
“Then to Talleyrand.” The Talleyrand re- 
mained an intention. Yet the subject, one 
thinks, would have suited Thackeray exactly. 


a 


Tue Dome is resolved to come out as a/| 
monthly magazine instead of a quarterly 
as hitherto. The August issue is an 
Announcement number of small size, and is 
sent out free of charge. The first number 
of the monthly series will appear on 
October 1. Meanwhile, the other publica- 
tions of the Unicorn Press are to be added 
to and improved. The Unicorn Books of, 
Verse, of which three volumes have been 
issued, will be continued, thirty more of 
these gilt-topped quartos being promised. 
But the editor discreetly says that if thirty 
singers are not found with the “true ring” 
he will reduce the number to a dozen, or lower 

“Of thirty grant but three” may | 
yet be his prayer. 


HOLIDAY READING. 


I.—CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 


CoRRESPONDENTSs’ SuGGEstions. 


N our issue of July 30 we printed an 
I article under the title of ‘‘ Corydon’s 
Bookcase,” in which the writer discussed 
the best books for holiday reading. He 
clinched his suggestions by opens a list 
of twenty books which he deemed suitable 
for light reading in the vacant days of 
summer. The list our contributor gave 
was as follows: 


Shakespeare, 4s You Like It. 
Scott, Zhe Antiquary. 
Tennyson, The Lady of Shalott, and Other 
Poems (the Lotos-Eaters included). 

Robert Herrick, The Hesperides. 
Keats, Poems. 
George Herbert, The Temple. 
Locker-Lampson, Lyra Elegantiarum. 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. 

- Blake, Songs of Innocence. 
Spenser, Fairy Queen. 
Fielding, Zom Jones. 
Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 
Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 
Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice, 
George Eliot, Stlas Harner. 
A Book of Ballads. 
Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd. 
Blackmore, Lorna Doone. 
Stevenson, Merry Hen. 
Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia. 


We have since taken the opinions of a few 
literary men on the subject, a first instal- 
ment of which we print below. Other 
suggestions will be welcomed. 

Sir Walter Besant sends us a list of 
books which ‘I should recommend to 
Corydon.” But Sir Walter is careful 
to add: ‘I must warn Corydon that 
this list is most imperfect, and that there 
are many books which have quite as good a 
tight as any of them to stand upon his 
shelves.” The list is as follows : 


Shakespeare, The Tempest. 

Bacon, Essays. 

Milton, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso. 

Addison, Spectator. 

Gray, Elegy. 

Herrick, Hesperides. 

Fielding, Zom Jones. 

Cowper, Poems. 

Byron, Childe Harold. 

Scott, Fortunes of Nigel. 

Wordsworth, Excurston. 

Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia, 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, with Skeat’s 
“ Notes” —a small medieval encyclo- 

eedia. 

The Golden Treasury. 

Charles Reade, Zhe Cloister and the Hearth. 

Keats, Poems. 

Browning, Sludge, the Medium. 

Tennyson, Maud. 

Stevenson, Zyeasure Island. 

Thackeray, Vewcomes. 
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Mr. Clement K. Shorter sends us ‘te! 


following : 


“In reply to your request for an ex- 
pression of opinion, I beg to inform you 
that I have read with very great enjoy- 
ment the article on ‘Corydon’s Bookcase’ 
in the AcapEmy, and with one exception I 
think the list of twenty books contained in 
that article is a splendid selection of good 
literature. It is true I prefer Scott’s 
Kenilworth to The Antiquary, but having 
recently re-read the whole of Scott’s novels 
I think them all so excellent, so abonene 
in great qualities, that I should not min 
which of them—apart from those written in 
later paralytic days—found its way into my 
trunk on a journey. That Pride and 
Prejudice is Jane Austen’s greatest book, 
and Silas Marner, George Eliot’s, I hold 
to be now indisputable. In any case, the 
only substitute that I should make in 
the list of twenty volumes is that of 
The Golden Treasury, of the late Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave, in lieu of George Herbert's 
Temple. But then I must have Zhe Golden 
Treasury in its earlier form. When I think 
of the crimes of omission and insertion that 
Mr. Palgrave made in his later edition of 
The Golden Treasury; when I think of the 
futility of the second volume which he 
published on the same lines, I am inclined 
to believe that the charm of the first 
edition of The Golden Treasury was entirely 
due to the literary instincts of Lord 
Tennyson, who, it has been admitted, 
advised Mr. Palgrave when he made that 
first selection. 

The fact is, however, Mr. Editor, that, to 
be perfectly sincere, I must admit that as I 
grow older I feel less and less inclined to 
take the ‘classics’ with me on a holiday. 
I find that none of them get read. If 
one is on the Continent, it is the latest 
volume of the Tauchnitz series, or if in 
England, the latest yellow - back that 
has been left behind by a visitor to the 
hotel, that one really takes on to the beach 
and devours. All the delightful books 
in Corydon’s bookcase are most enjoyed, 
I fancy, in one’s own library. In going 
for a month’s holiday one should put into 
one’s trunk just a dozen or so of the latest 
novels. My own reading of the last few 
weeks, for example, has included Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Forest Lovers, Suder- 
mann’s Regina—a very disappointing book, 
I think—Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau, 
Mr. Max Pemberton’s Aronstadt, and, in 
fact, just the books that are most in demand 
at every circulating library. These are the 
books which seem to be in harmony with 
the general recklessness and dissipation of 
a holiday; and, moreover, they are the only 
books that one’s friends will also read, and 
thereby provide material for after discus- 
sion, and add, as it were, a piquant sauce 
to the delicacies in which one has indulged. 
No doubt they are the twenty ‘best books’ 
in Corydon’s bookcase, but some of us are 
not in the humour for ‘ best books’ when 
on a holiday.” 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett makes’a reply to 
our inquiry which will interest, without 


surprising, readers of his novel Forest 
Lovers: 


‘In the matter of books tastes differ. 
Your Corydon’s box would by no means 
suit me; I can very well exist for three 
months without Lorna Doone or Pickwick or 
the works of Mr. Thomas Hardy. I am 
far from saying that mine would suit him 
any better, or that it would suit anybody 
but myself. However, as you ask concern- 
ing its contents, and as it happens to con- 
sist of some twenty volumes, here it is at 
your service : 


Boccaccio, Decameron (8 vols.). 
Dante (3 vols.). 

Macchiavelli. 

Quentin Durward (2 vols.). 

Rob Roy (2 vols.). 

Hemoirs of Marguerite de Valois. 
Dumas, The ‘Valois’ Series (5 vols.). 
Shakespeare. 

Lockhart, Life of Scott. 

Philip de Commines (2 vols.). 
Meredith, Farina and General Ople. 
Percy Reliques. 


IfI had had room I should have taken one 
Thackeray (The Newcomes for choice), Sir 
Thomas Browne, and Bacon’s Lssays.” 

We may add that articles on the subject 
of holiday reading have appeared during 
the last week in the Atheneum, the West- 
minster Gazette, and Country Life. In the 
last-named paper the writer, criticising our 
list, would deduct all the verse except 
Shakespeare, Herrick’s Hesperides, and the 
Canterbury Tales. He would add Matthew 
Arnold’s poems, and fill the remaining gaps 
with Vantty Fair, The Pickwick Papers, 
Tristram Shandy, and other books. 


II.—SHIPBOARD LITERATURE. 


One of the things which most men resolve 
to do when they are making preparations 
for their first long sea-voyage is to get 
through some solid reading. Now, they 
think, is the opportunity to tackle Herbert 
Spencer, of whom they have heard so much 
and know so little; so they pack a port- 
manteau with Zhe Principles of Sociology, 
and feel quite virtuous and philosophical on 
the strength of it. Perhaps they are going 
to South America, where Spanish is the 
prevailing tongue. A good working ac- 
quaintance with the language will be a 
great advantage when they arrive. Even 
if they do not require to speak it much, they 
will—as the Minister told the disappointed 
office-seeker whom he had advised to learn 
Spanish—‘“‘ be able to read Don Quixote 


in the original.” So in go a dictionary and 
agrammar. ‘“TIdon’tknow my Dickens ”— 
or “my Scott ’’—“‘ as well as I ought,” says 


the intending traveller to himself; ‘I shall 
seize the opportunity of getting level with 
them on the voyage. No doubt the ship’s 
library will contain a set.” 

Alas! for these bright hopes and these 
brave resolutions. Macaulay could read 
on board ship, but then he could read— 
or rather, as his custom was, ‘‘ tear the 
heart out of a book’’—in any situation : 
under a gas-lamp in the street, in bed by 


the fitful and incendiary light of a candle; 
could have read, we doubt not, even as the 
Chinaman can sleep, ‘lying backwards 
across a wheelbarrow, with his mouth open 
and a fly buzzing about inside it.” The hst 
of the works which he devoured on his way 
out to India to take up his appointment as 
Member of Council is positively horrific. 
In one of his letters home he says: 


‘“My power of bites Suerte without 

companion was pretty well tried on the vo . 
I al asatiably: ” the Iliad and Oday, 
Virgil, Horace, Ccsur's Commentaries, Bacon 
de Augmentis, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Don Quixote, Gibbon’s Rome, Mill’s India, all 
the seventy volumes of Voltaire, Sismondi’s 
History of France, and the seven thick folios of 
the Biographia Britannica.” 
And remember, too, that if he was at all 
like the Macaulay of later years, he probably 
took at least a fair share in the general con- 
versation of the ship. In another letter he 
says that his sister Hannah, who accom- 
panied him, ‘‘read novels and sermons with 
the ladies in the mornings. I devoured 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and 
English ; folios, quartos, octavos, and 
duodecimos.”” 

Here is a splendid example to copy. 
Happily, or unhappily, few of us are such 
omnivorous readers as Maca’ Our 
tastes concur more with those of the gentle 
Hannah, except, perhaps, as regards the 
sermons. Besides, our voyages to India or 
elsewhere do not last three or four months, as 
his did; while the distractions of the modern 
liner are a good deal more numerous than 
those of the old East Indiaman. It may be, 
moreover, that for the first two or three 
days we are thinking less about the 
improvement of our minds than the com- 
fort of a more mortal part of us. The 
portmanteau containing Herbert Spencer 
and the Spanish grammar is under the 
berth, quite inaccessible to our feeble grasp. 
Besides which, to hold a thick octavo volume 
at the prope angle to the light from the 
porthole would be an impossible weariness 
to the flesh. So we solace ourselves tem- 
porarily with a stray copy of 7it-Bits, which 
is light in hand, and makes no demand 
upon the intellect, and does not suffer from 
its perusal being necessarily intermittent. 

In a day or two we are ready to tackle 
more solid fare, mental as well as physical. 
But there is the ship to be looked over, 
acquaintances to be begun, games to be 
played. The morning is the time for 
earnest reading, and it is astonishing how 
sleepy one always is in the morning. The 
early rising—for on shipboard even the 
sluggard is up and about and clamourin, 
for his bath at an hour which would app 
him on land—the heavy breakfast and the 
sea-air have a soporific effect which neither 
The Principles of Sociology nor the Cas- 
tilian declensions are able to dispel. So 
the voice of conscience is stilled, all too 
easily ; the philosopher and the grammarian 
are restored to their portmanteau, and we 
decide to fall back on the Scott—or was it 
the Dickens? For them recourse must be 
had to the ship’s library. You may see 
it through the glass doors of a couple 
of book-cases in the saloon. With some 
difficulty the steward who acts as librarian 
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produces the key. Heavens! What a 
collection. 
perhaps Pickwick and Waverley, which you 
do happen to have read; no Thackeray, 
no George Eliot; but a certain number of 
ancient and obsolete novels, evidently left 
from time to time i asa passengers, and 
a considerable sprinkling of polemical works 
of devotion, which even good Hannah 
Macauley could hardly have stomached ; 
some of them presented by charitable 
societies, others ‘‘ marooned” here by their 
irritated possessors. 

Seriously, it is a strange thing, considering 
how luxurious are the appointments of the 
modern ‘‘ liner,” how its saloons glitter with 
glass and gilding, and its tables groan from 
morn to eve with every delicacy that the 
refrigerating chambers can supply, that the 
owners do not do a little more tor the mental 
refreshment of the traveller, and provide a 
small but well-selected library on-board each 
vessel. It is possible that some lines already 
do this, though inquiry among passengers 
by several different routes has not unearthed 
a single case in which the ship’s library was 
anything but contemptible. Yet the cost of 
a few good books would not in these days 
be prohibitive. An encyclopsedia and a 
gazetteer—to provide authoritative answers 
to the problems propounded in the smoking- 
room—and “sets” of the standard novelists 
would alone be an enormous boon, for which 
one would willingly sacrifice a few of the 
mirrors in the saloon. 

On board Her Majesty’s warships, we are 
glad to learn, they pay more regard to the 
wants of the mind. On each vessel there is 
a library—varying in size according to the 
number of the ship’s company—which is 
placed under the care of the chaplain, and 
consists of books of travel, scientific works, 
histories, and—this is the point—a selection 
of the best fiction. If only the ‘ liners” 
would follow this excellent example ! 

As it is, the passenger has to be depen- 
dent upon his own resources and those of 
his shipmates. On the whole, for the com- 
mon human man, who is not a Macaulay, 
fiction is the only reading for shipboard. 
And it must not, like a good many modern 
novels, make too great demands upon the 
intellect. The book which sets you think- 
ing is apt at sea to set you sleeping. No, a 

ood story, with plenty of incident and 
risk dialogue, is what you want. There- 
fore, fill your portmanteau with romances— 
with glorious Dumas, best of them all; with 
Charles Reade, whose merits are so foolishly 
overlooked by modern novel-readers, but 
who will come to his own again; with 
Fenimore Cooper, who will make you 
forget the sea; and with Marryat, who will 
e you enjoy it twice as much. Be 
aring of the moderns. Take one or two 
Clatk Bnssells (to supplement the Marryats), 
a Weyman or two, a Hope, and a Merri- 
man; not more. Remember that for the 
4s. 6d. which each of their books will cost 
you you can purchase a dozen masterpieces 
of the past. The small type in these cheap 
editions will not worry you at sea, where the 
light is always good; and you will not be 
tempted to take these paper-covered volumes 
ashore with you, but will leave them to 
replenish the ship’s library, and so earn the 


No Scott, no Dickens, except | A 
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benisons of future generations of travellers. 
few volumes of essays—Hazlitt and 
Lamb, Emerson and De Quincey—will serve 
to fill up the gaps between your novels; 
will prevent you from being surfeited with 
so much fiction, and will whet your appetite 
for more. A quick reader will devour 
on the average about one volume a day, 
even if he takes his part in the various 
amusements of the ship—the “bull” and 
the “deck-quoits,” the songs in the music 
saloon, and the “small game” in the smoke 
room. Here is a list of some of the 
books read by one traveller on a three 
weeks’ voyage. It contrasts painfully with 
Macaulay’s, but it served its purpose : 


Victor Hugo: Toilers of the Sea; Notre 
D 


lame. 

Dumas: Chicot the Jester; Marguerite de 
Valots. 

Merriman: With Edged Tools; From One 
Generation to Another. 

Charles Reade: Christie Johnstone; Peg 
Woffington. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward: Str George Tressady, 

Thoreau: Walden 

Froude: The English in the West Indies. 

C. Bronté : Jane Eyre. 

Max Pemberton: The Sea Wolves. 

Charles Morley: Confessions of an Old 
Burglar. 

Charles Lever: Z'hat Boy of Norcott’s. 


Of all these only the last, a story in Lever’s 
later and duller manner, came from the 
ship’s library. 


IlM.—POPULAR READING. 


In reply to inquiries we have made as to 
the quality an quantity of books now in 
demand for holiday ing, our bookseller 
correspondents send us the following reports. 

It will be seen that the popularity of 
sixpenny rep of eopyright novels is 
demonstrated : 


LONDON (STRAND). 


The following are in very active demand 
among newer books : 


Rupert of Hentzau. 
Evelyn Innes. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
The Millionaires. 

The Londoners. 


Among old favourites, editions of Charles 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Sir Walter Scott are 


K- 

A big success is 1 ae ee 
copyright sixpenny novels issu essrs. 
Macmillan, Chatto & Windus, Canveil, and 
Sampson Low, renege presumably, this 
branch of publishing will shortly be overdone. 


LONDON (OXFORD STREET). 


The books specially in demand just now are 
Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzuu and Mrs. 
Ward's Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

The sale of six-shilling novels keeps up, 
notwithstanding the influx of cheap literature. 
Under the latter head, we find a large demand 
for Macmillan’s excellent reprints of their novels, 
now being issued at kay eam Old favourites 
like Bryce’s Shilling ican Library, also 
sell y> epee, among visitors from across 
the ‘“‘ Herring Pond.” 
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EDINBURGH. 


The most popular books for summer reading 
ate novels, and the following are most in 
demand : 

Rupert of Hentzau. 

Kronstadt. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 

Silence, and Other Stories. 

Life is Life. 

Penelope's Experiences in Scotland. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 

The demand for cycling maps is exceptionally 

this season. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The following are samples of books in good 
demand here: 


Rupert of Hentzau. 
Esmond. 


Frondes Agrestes. 

Lamb's Elia. 

Gulliver's Travels. 

Tom Jones. 

Matthew Arnold’s Poems. 


BRIGHTON. 


ple still have a voracious appetite 
for cheap editions of standard novels. 

At the same time, there is a steady demand 
for good worke of reference on botany, &c. 

Prince Ranjiteinhji has again favoured us 
with a very saleable book in his account of the 
recent cricket tour in Australia. 

The new, and welcome, edition of Thackeray 
is still in considerable demand, which, con- 
sidering the time of year, speaks well for its 
permanent popularity. 

Of guide books, the Contour Road Book has 
‘- caught on’”’ at once. 

‘ The following are popular here : 


Rupert of Hentzau. 

Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
Biographical Thackeray. 

Sixpenny editions of Standard Novels. 
Contour Road Book. 

With Stoddart’s Team in Australia. 


EASTBOURNE. 


There is little demand for books here at the 
present time. The sixpenny copyright novel 
and the sixpenny magazine seem to have com- 
pletely taken the place of the 2s. and 2s. 6d. 
novels, of which large quantities used to be 
sold here every season. The books most in 
demand are: 

Sixpenny Copyright Novels. 
Rupert of Hentzau. 
Life is Life. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
\lso a few of the best of the newest 6s. novels. 


Brighton 


HASTINGS. 


A great change has come over the books pur- 
shased here for holiday reading. Formerly 
such books as the ‘‘ Family Story-Teller” 
series, and the novels of Miss Braddon, 
Ouida, Sir Walter Besant, and others sold 
freely, but owing to the very low-priced 
editions of most of the popular standard 
authors sold by the drapers, &c., the sale of 
these books has been greatly interfered with. 
The following are selling here : 


Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
Rupert of Hentzau. 

The House of Hidden Treasure. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. 


Handbooks, guides, &c., of all kinds are in de- 
mand. 
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FOLKESTONE. 


The following books stand highest in sale 
and library circulation for holiday reading : 


Rupert of Hentzau. 

Evelyn Lnnes. 

Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
House of Hidden Treasure. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
Forest Lovers. 

The Admiral. 

The Lake of Wine. 

A Bride of Jopan. 

Bam Wildfare. 

Adrienne. 

Miss Balmatne’s Past. 

The Londoners. 


RAMSGATE. 


There is little demand in Ramsgate for 
anything but the cheap sixpenny editions of 
copyright novels which are being put forth by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Cassell, Chatto & Windus, 
and Sampson Low. 
ee more expensive novels the following 
sell: . 

Rupert of Hentzau. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale, 
Quo Vadis (2s. edition). 


In the library the demand is for something new 
and light, novels of Mrs. Hungerford’s type 
being much wanted. The novels of Miss Corelli, 
Mr. H. 8. Merriman, Anthony Hope, Mrs. 
Grand (Beth Book) are sought for. The Christian, 
which everyone wanted last season, has quite 
dro: out of sale. Books of short stories are 
avoided, with the exception of Many Cargoes, 
which everyone likes. 


BATH. 
Anthony Hope’s Rupert of Hentzau and Mrs. 


Humphry Ward’s Helbeck of Bannisdale are the 
only books which appear to be selling now in 
any quantity. 
Bath is very empty during the summer 
months. 
BUXTON. 
The books chiefly in demand this year are : 
Rupert of Hentzau. 
Helbeck of Bannisdale. 
The House of Hidden Treasure. 
The Millionaires. 
American Wives and English Husbands. 
Silence. 
Bam Wildfire. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
Kronstadt. 
Also local stories such as— 


The Dagger and the Cross. 
Peveril of the Peak. 
The Brave Men of Eyam. 


In biography The Two Duchesses, by Vere 
Foster, being the lives of the two beautiful 
wives of the fifth Duke of Devonshire, is a 
favourite work. 

The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor, by Lady 
Newdigate-Newdigate, will be much read here 
owing to an interesting description of Buxton 
one hundred years ago, taken from the vivacious 
letters of the wife of Sir Roger Newdigate, of 
Arbury. 


IV.—BOOKS FOR AN INVALID. 
A Pea. 


WE have received the following letter from 
a well-known novelist. His books have 
amused and interested many, and now that 
he is confined to his bed for some weeks, he 
begs for the titles of books that will amuse 


him in turn. Perhaps some of our readers 
will oblige. The task is not easy, for, as 
his letter shows, he has been a very diligent 
reader of light literature. 


‘ §rr,—Out of a poultice I cry unto you, 
and my feet are swathed about and my head is 
in pillows! Tell me books; and all your 
readers, let them tell me books, lest I die. 
For I must lie even as I am many days. 
Sir, I do not want great books, I particularly 
do not want good books, but I want amusing 
books— they must begin amusing, they 
must go on amusing, and they must end 
amusing. My idea of length is thirty 
thousand words—lasting the hour. There 
must be next to no pathos, because people 
very ill in bed will snivel at anything, and 
there must be nothing for dreaming—which 
cuts out Kipling and lots. And they must 
be got up to hold and read in bed. Good 
pictures help. 

I’m afraid I’ve done all of Anstey and 
Stockton, all J. F. Sullivan; I’ve laughed 
at Frost’s Bull Calf, and his old couple rolling 
down the hill, and been disappointed by 
all the rest of him. I’ve done Thackeray’s 
Christmas Books, all ‘ Tartarin’ Daudet, 
Jacobs, all dear Mrs. Ewing—that wonderful 
woman! Someone has recommended Basil 
Thompson, and he’s on order. And there 
my list ends. I like Alice in Wonderland when 
I am well ; but ill, it reads like brain fever. 
Mark Twain, who amused me once, now bores 
me—lI can’t read him, as I lie, through all 
the places where he is getting ready to be 
funny—and Max Adler, Jerome, and the 
rest are evidently healthy writers for my 
healthy readers. But is this all? I’ve 
got weeks of bed before me. Are there 
no other light short volumes of literary 
merit (I can’t stand a story on the manner 
of a lout, or a fool, or a policeman) for me? 
Do help one.—I am, &c., 

Law sy THE HEELs.” 


THE NOVEL AND THE DRAMA. 


Ir would be difficult to imagine anything 
more likely to excite interest in literary 
students than the attempt now in progress 
to dramatise the most popular of Mr. 
Meredith’s novels; for alavough modern 
experience arouses little expectation of a 
brilliant success, there is nothing in the 
nature of things to make failure inevitable. 
Often enough a good acting play — to 
employ the phrase of a business mind—has 
been drawn out of a novel—a play, that is 
to say, which, for a long succession of nights, 
will satisfy the ordinary British audience. 
But an artistic and durable success is, as 
yet, unachieved. And it would almost seem 
that the greater the novelist, the worse the 
play. Patriotic Scotsmen, it is true, con- 
tinue to cherish Rob Roy, but it is rather 
for the moon-on-the-lake and the mist-on- 
the-heather sentiment of it, the views of 
Loch Lomond, the Highland boats, and 
dirk and claymore, than on account of any 
true dramatic quality. The other Waverley 
novels have had no vitality on the stage. 
Nor have those of Dickens, or Thackeray, 
or George Eliot—though Dan’l Bruce, with 
its chunk of Silas Marner, still, we believe, 


maintains a vagrant life. The attempt to 
dramatise Fielding was a piece of vandalism 
that has not been repeated. Novelists of 
the second class, from Ford Lytton onwards, 
have achieved great temporary success on 
the boards, but, unfortunately, that is no 
proof of merit. If the crowds that went to 
see “Trilby” had been multiplied by a 
hundred, would anyone have regarded it 
as serious drama ? 

Experience would, therefore, seem to show, 
first, that a great play ought not to be 
expected from a novel, and secondly, that 
the more distinguished the novelist the lesa 
reason has he to hope for even a pecuniary 
success. On the other hand, it is certain 
that Shakespeare himself drew the most 
fruitful of his material from history and 
romance, and that very few of the dramatic 
masterpieces of the world have been abso- 
lutely invented. They are stage adapta- 
tions of legend, myth, story, or tradition. 
Why, therf, should the modern romance not 
yield a result equally satisfactory? An 
answer will, we think, be found by appeal- 
ing to the most elementary of general 
principles. 

The simplest of all kinds of composition, 
the lyric, was primarily intended to be sung ; 
it was but a human version of the wild 
bird’s whistling or the wild beast’s calling 
to its mate. The epic was a story to be 
told (chanted or sung it might be, but that 
was only a method of narration); it was a 
real or fanciful chronicle of events. But the 
drama was a representation or acting of life, 
meant to be shown not only in words but 

antomime. . Now it is given to no man to 

e equally great in all things. A Burns 
has the gift of song, a Chaucer or a 
Boccaccio is a born raconteur, a Shakespeare 
or a Moliére has the instinct of drama. 
The novelist is the epic poet of our day. 
Long ago the father of the English novel 
stated this in words which are as true now 
as when they were written, and ran thus: 


‘“* And, farther, as this poetry may be tragic 
or comic, I will not scruple to say it may be 
likewise either in verse or prose; for though 
it wants one particular, which the critic 
enumerates in the constituent parts of an epic 
poem—namely, metre—yet when any kind of 
writing contains all its other parts, such as 
fable, character, action, sentiment, and diction, 
and is deficient in metre only, it seems, I think, 
reasonable to refer it to the epic.” 


It is not given to every man to know 
himself or his limitations, and great is the 
fascination of the footlights. The most 
perfect lyric poets of our time have essayed 
the drama; but it would be supererogatory 
to point out that such poems as ‘The 
Cenci,” ‘‘The Foresters,” and ‘‘ Pauline” 
deserve the condemnation they have received 
as stage plays. It is recognised that a 
supreme lyric poet—unless, indeed, he be one 
like Shakespeare, whose genius transcends 
all ordinary limits—is doomed to fail as a 
dramatist. Equally hopeless is it to expect 
that the epic poet will succeed. The appar- 
ent triumph of the second-rate has no 
bearing on the issue. It is a virtue of 
wholesome mediocrity that it goes equally 
well in any kind of harness. He who can 
write a catchy novel can as easily concoct 
a catchy play, or, for the matter of that, 
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indite a sonnet to his mistress’s eyebrow 
that will pase muster with the rest. But 
great work is not so easily moulded into a 
new shape, and to it the touch of mediocrity 
means disaster. There are few writers to 
whom this observation applies with more 
force than it does to Mr. Meredith. 

In the first place, his methods are the very 
opposite of ‘dose which a dramatist must 
command. He is, to begin with, a novelist 
of the spacious type who claims time and 
room for the production of his effects. There 
are about two hundred thousand words in 
the Zyoist, and not as much action as one of 
our later romancers would crowd into a fourth 
of the number of pages. To take an instance 
of detail. He devotes an entire chapter to 
elaborating the effect he wishes to produce 
by the remark of Mrs. Mountstuart on Sir 

illoughby, ‘‘ You see he has a leg.” The 
key to his conception is disclosed in the 
brilliant and illuminative commentary woven 
round this remark. How is it to be con- 
veyed when fifty chapters are condensed into 
three acts, and the picture it takes two 
hundred thousand words to paint has to be 
shown in the compass of two hours, and 
evolved by the deliberate olocution of actors? 
Which of them is going to invent a way of 
saying ‘ You aoe hse a leg” so as to 
convey all that the author elaborates from the 
phrase? 

Such a question carries us to the root of 
the whole diffculty. You cannot (in spite of 
Mr. Frank Harris’s gallant attempt) work out 
a clear conception of Shakespeare from his 

lays, but the personality of the author 
ooms over every great novel. The microcosm 
of Martin Chuzzlewit lives in the atmos- 
phere given it by the character of Dickens; 
the innate tenderness cloaked by an external 
cynicism that formed the temperament 
of Thackeray colours all Vanity Fair; it is 
through the spectacles of George Eliot yon 
are permitted to study the world of Adam 
Bede. It is the same to an even more 
intense degree with Mr. Meredith. He is 
not a writer to lose himself in his characters. 
You may imagine him, not subtle and plastic, 
losing his identity in each personage by 
turns, but towering and aloof, with piercing 
eyes divining the thought of others by the 
instinct of a poet, rather than sharing them 
by the power of sympathy. In the truest 
sense he is a seer, ar for that very reason 
more intent on understanding than repre- 
senting. After reading one of his books, the 
impression left is, that despite the gravest 
shortcomings of manner, a world composed of 
real persons has been brought under review, 
but the shortcomings would be much more 
erpere on the stage than they are in a 
00 


To make this clear, let us take one 
example. A more striking contrast does 
not exist in literature than that between the 
high-spirited Clara Middleton, in the bloom 
of her youth and beauty, and the tame, 
faded, submissive Letitia Dale. Mr. 
Meredith has been brilliantly successful in 
setting it forth, and as long as his dominat- 
ing figure is there as narrator, no confusion 
is ible. But set them before the foot- 
lights, and the conditions are entirely 
changed. Each is on her own footing. The 
individuals unfold the tale, and there is ro 
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presiding master through whose glasses 
we behold them. In other a the 
dramatist must not be content with even a 
divine insight into character; he must pay 
close attention to its outward manifestations, 
not merely bearing and delivery, but 
ty a and expression. The two women 
could not possibly use words in the same 
manner, far less think alike. Such details 
are ignored in the novel. Take the fol- 
lowing as instance : 

‘* At night her diary received this entry : To- 
day I was a fool. To-morrow?” (That is 
Letitia.) 

‘« Her thought was : We women are nailed to 
our sex.”? (That is -) 

In sooth, in neither case is it one or 
other ; in both it is Mr. Meredith who 
speaks: Mr. Meredith athirst, as he always 
is, for an epigram. A hundred quotations 
would not make the point clearer. No 
matter who is speaking—mature scholar or 
innocent maiden, lady or peasant, soldier or 
squire—the author misses no chance of work- 
ing in a Meredithian brilliancy. Tothe reader 
it is a pardonable offence, if not a positive 
virtue, since it is done without his losing a 
sure grip of the character. You know that 
Leetitia would have occupied many tear- 
sprinkled pages to explain that she has been 
a fool, and to wonder if it was a step toward 
wisdom, and, perhaps, are a little thankful 
to Mr. Meredith for compressing them into 
six words. A fine Meredithianism is always 
welcome, let it issue from whose mouth it 
will, Yet in actual life we know how 
different it is. Happy the circle that has 
a Mrs. Mountstuart in it —there is 
never more than one. And if she is to 
be on the stage, then there must not be 
half a dozen rivals capable of epigrams not 
only equal to, but actually similar to, her 
own. If there are other wits, they must be 
different in kind, to act as foil and framework. 
But there is no need for them. A more 
important matter is to represent the various 
degrees of dulness which bulks so much 
more largely in life, and to do so without 
becoming dull oneself. There, perhaps, we 
touch one of Mr. Meredith’s limitations, 
since it requires, beyond all else, humour, the 
humour that is closely allied to dream and 
esas and tenderness—a quality very 

ifferent indeed from the cutting, hard- 
polished wit that illumines his bage. By 
its means, even the bore and bl ead of 
daily life become perennial sources of enjoy- 
ment in art. 

It may be thought that the argument so 
far tends to show the hopelessness of en- 
deavouring to make a satisfactory dramatic 
version of a great novel. That is not so in 
reality; it only points to the necessity of 
thorough and drastic treatment. To tell a 
story, and to exhibit the same series of events 
in acted scenes, demand the exercise of very 
opposite powers. From the novelist you 
have to take away not only the commonest 
analysis and description which elucidates the 
action and makes it natural, but even the 
personal view from which it derives colour 
and atmosphere. In_ substitution the 
dramatist has the most effective system of 
illustradion yet devised—men and women 
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custom of the novelist is to enter into 
collaboration with someone who is familiar 
with stage requirements. The result is 
often as lucrative as the kindred process 
used to be of “adapting”? a French play. 
If the novel be popular, a cotsiderabls 
proportion of readers will derive a harmless 
pleasure from seeing it so vividly illus- 
trated; but that is not an artistic, or, in 
other words, an enduring success. We, of 
course, say nothing against it. The novelist 
legitimately calculates on a certain gain from 
the ‘‘dramatised version,” and he is even 
entitled to praise for providing a pleasant 
and inocuous amusement for the multitude. 
And yet, for the sake of one here and there 
who is striving towards a higher ideal, even 
at the cost of his pocket, and on whose 
efforts depends the future, it is worth while 
to point out that all this is merely a financial 
arrangement—it has nothing to do with 
art. 


To change an epic into a drama is really 
an act of translation that requires a genius 
not incomparable with that of the original 


creator. The material is the same, but the 
first erection has to be pulled down and 
rebuilt. And the first thing to do is to 


recognise exactly what the material consists 
of. In Mr. Meredith’s case you have first 
an array of finely conceived and chiselled- 
out characters, standing in clearest outline, 
vivid and finished; you have the clash and 
encounter of opposite temperaments brought 
skilfully into concentrated points of struggle; 
you have a mind’s history followed with 
masterly analysis and colninating in emanci- 
pation. But the action is nearly all men- 
tal; there is a scarcity of that physical 
contact which is so easily appreciated, 
and therefore so welcome, on the stage. 
On the other hand, the director, who in 
the novel not only guides but explains 
the movements of the puppets, has 
to be completely eliminated, and the action 
has to be re-arranged so that it will be 
intelligible of itself. Not only so, it must 
be attractive as well as clear. A public 
that has been accustomed to pistol and 
dagger, to plain fighting and crime, must 
have the road made very plain if it be 
expected to follow the fine, almost im- 
palpable, struggles with which one soul 

adually succeeds in throwing off the 

ominion of another. 

To do so, it is evident that the dramatist 
must begin by resolving the material he 
has to work upon into its elementary condi- 
tion, to get the fable as far as possible into 
its simplest) form. . former — a bes 
easy. espeare, for instance, found hi 
stories so simple and bald that he could 
have experienced no difficulty in ae 
what to leave out; on the contrary, he 
to call on his invention to fill up the rude 
outlines, and, probably, that was the very 
best condition in which a man of genius 
could obtain his material. No Shakespeare, 
alas! is likely this many a day to a sia in 
our midst, but if he did, and found. imself 
called upen to prepare a modern novel for 
the stage, we may be eure that, although no 
one could lay bare the creative part of his 
work, he would begin by resolving the 


to act the parts, dress, mounting, and| book into those simple elements of which 
machinery. Knowing this, the usual | every novel is composed. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
XVIL—A Cramaer. 


He had come down, with fishing-rods and 
golf-clubs, to spend a week with us in the 
country. And one evening, after looking 
through the Acapremy, he remarked that 
people seemed to attach an absurd im- 
portance to novels. One might read novels, 
as one might smoke cigars or play poker; 
but one didn’t want to talk about them, or 
write about them. 

And so I asked him to tell me what he 
had been reading during the last term. 

“‘ Mainly copies of Greek prose—infernally 
bad—by papilla” was the reply. 

But as to books? Well, as to that, a 
man who is cramming pupils for the India 
Civil Service and the Army had to kee 
himself from getting stale. Mahaffy’s 
Soctal Life in Ancient Greece and Symonds’s 
Greek Poets would help him in that. Then, 
too, there was that book on the Greek 
drama by Haig of Corpus. A new edition, 
too, of the Principia Greca had appealed to 
him because it was edited by a man he 
knew, and he wanted to snap him out, so to 
speak, at slip. These, with the necessity of 
following up all the fresh handbooks on the 
classics with a view of stealing a march 
upon the Civil Service Commissioners, had 
taken up most of his time. 

‘“‘ Magazines ?”’ 

Oh, yes, of course he looked through the 
magazines at the club, but you couldn’t call 
that reading. By the way, wasn’t there a 
new magazine just started by Pearson 
or Harmsworth, or one of those people? 
Yes, he had heard something about a 
quarrel between Pearson and Lipton—or 
Newnes and Spiers & Pond—but he didn’t 
know what the quarrel was about. He 
just skimmed the foreign news in the daily 
paper after breakfast, and read the cricket 
reports, but there was no time for more. 

“ Novels?” 

Well, he occasionally picked up a shilling 
story from a bookstall to read on a railway 
journey. But novels seldom came in his 
way. No man with sense and a limited 
income would buy novels; and he had never 
thought of subscribing to Mudie’s. Nor 
had any of his colleagues. Yes, he had 
once bought a novel. That was Diana o 
the Crossways. And he had bought it 
because someone had bet him five shillings 
that he could not write a paraphrase 
of the first ten pages. He had lost his bet. 

“ Do you ever read the serial stories in the 
magazines or the weekly papers?” I asked. 

“Good gracious, no!” ie replied. ‘And 
I never met a man who did. You might as 
well get your dinner with twenty minutes 
between each mouthful.” 

“But you hav’n’t told me yet,” I said, 
“what books you read for your own satis- 
faction. What do you read yourself to 
sleep with?” 

“Well, I really believe,” he said, ‘that 
one or two books of essays would contain all 
I want to read in a Agen way for my 

ersonal enjoyment. 
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‘ves a prosaic life one likes to see another 
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—the ‘ Breakfast-Table Series ’"—of Wendell 
Holmes. It cost me 1s. 6d., I believe, and 
it has lived on the table by my bed for 
ears. It doesn’t send me to sleep, you know, 
ut it sweetens sleep. There are several other 
books that have the same effect—the Essays 
of Elia for instance, and that edition in a 
mottled cover of Leigh Hunt’s essays. But 
for putting one in a good humour with life, 
Wendell Holmes beats the lot. He’s better 
than fishing, Stevenson’s Virgsntbus Puerisque 
comes pretty near, but Stevenson hasn’t 
Wendell Holmes’s dodge of turning science 
into poetry. Oh, yes, a man must read 
But it’s always the poetry he 
appreciated before he was five-and-twenty. 
Lalways have Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads 
close at hand. You remember ‘ Félise’? 
And Chesterfield’s letters to his son. I keep 
them on the table. They’re not poetry, 
but they’re rare good common sense. And 

Thackeray’s Hsmond. Esmond is——” 

“ Esmond is a novel,” I said. 
“Qh, I never regard it as a novel,” he 
replied. 
C. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCOTTISH DIALECT. 


Sm,—The discovery by an unnamed 
‘‘German philologist,” which is calculated 
to flatter Soottish patriotism (in AcaDEMy, 
August 13, p. 150), is, as many of your 
readers roust have noticed, a very venerable 
chestnut, made to look odd by being partly 
rendered in a sort of German “ fonetik”’ 
spelling. The story of the monosyllabic 
conversation between a shopman and a 
purchaser about the qualities of a plaid is 
given by Dean Ramsay in his Scottssh Lufe 
and Character (at p. 90 of the twenty-first 
edition). The good Dean gives the story 
as showing that ‘‘the Scottish dialect is 
peculiarly powerful in its use of vowels” ; 
whereas what it really illustrates is, the 
extent to which good, strong words may be 
degraded and weakened by sloyenly pro- 
nunciation without becoming wholly unin- 
telligible. The conversation, which, in its 
German-phonetic as given by you, winds u 


of | with “‘U ei, a eu,” is in the accepted spell- 


ing of Scotch : 


Buyer : ‘Oo’? (Wool ?) 


Seller : ‘ ys Oo’.” 

B: ‘A’ 00'?” 

S: “Ay, a? oo.” 

B: “A? ae 00?” 

S: “Qu ay, a’ ae 00” (O yes, all of one 
wool). 


D. P. 
Edinburgh: Aug. 17, 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


“Tae House or Hrppen Treasure.” 
Wuar is the difference between sympathetic 


suppose when one | «nd unsympathetic criticism? It may well 


be the difference between the Outlook and 


man telling the prosaic facts of life and | the Chronicle in their judgments on ‘‘Maxwell 


playing with them. 


Now I have a volume | Gray’s”’ new novel. 


vidently the two critics . 


have many points in agreement. 


Yet com- 


pare their views on the same book: 


The Outlook. 


“The writer is clearly 
one who has a sense of 
the responsibilities of 
art, and who strives 
energetically to realise 
her ambition. But the 
reviewer is bound to 
the practice of truth, 
and the truth is that 
The House of Hidden 
Treasure is all awry 
as a picture of life. 
‘ Maxwell Gray’ seems 
to have attempted 
something between a 
Hawthornesque picture 
and a nightmare after 
the manner of Poe. 
The main theme of the 
story—the redemption 
and illumination of a 
‘bouse accursed’ by 
the influence of a pure 
woman—is decidedly 
in the vein of Haw- 
thorne; certain touches, 
such as a nursery of 
idiot children, are 
reminiscent of the 
author of The House 
of Usher. But all 
such comparison is con- 
cerned with externals ; 
the treatment of the 
plot owes nothing to 
any past-master. The 
tale, indeed, lacks the 
first essential of story- 
telling ; it is narrated 
in an involved and in- 
voluted fashion, rang- 
ing from period to 
period, from group to 
group, until the in- 
genuity of the reader 
is taxed to the utmost 
to follow its course 
and understand its 
character. It is very 
ill- constructed, and 
ae ts Rams 
pe by heavy an 
irrelevant diclogus, 
through which, from 
page to page, not a 
single point is gained, 
either in the advance- 
ment of the interest 
or the elucidation of 
character. Nor, with 
the single exception of 
the heroine, who is 
corey and sympa- 
theticaily drawn, do 
the characters them- 
selves bear any con- 
vincing relation to life. 
They are painted 
garishly, with touches 
which are at times 
almost ludicrous in 
crudity, and are fur- 
ther backed by the 
picture of this House 
of Hidden Treasure, 
which is described with 
such a wealth of detail 
as only serves to ac- 
centuate its impossi- 
bility. Here and there 
we get a passage which 


The Daily Chronicle. 


“There is a strong 
and pervading charm 
in this new novel by 
‘MaxwellGray.’ Itis 
prolix; it is over- 
crowded ; it is idealised 
and enthusiastic ; it 
runs on a well-worn 
track, with heroes as 
‘women see heroes, and 
heroines as we used 
more frequently to see 
them in the sober 
middle Victorian age. 
That is but natural, 
for in a story which 
covers nearly half a 
century we must look 
for more than one or 
two Victorian types. 

Are we speaking ill 
or well of this glowing 
romance of the woman 
of fifty, the new woman 
who is the old, who 
sowed her wild oats 
when the mothers of 
our modern madcaps 
were prim, conven- 
tional dacasclis and who 
blossomed at the cen- 
tury end with a fresh 
heart and a couple of 
suitors? It is well or 
ill precisely as the 
reader likes to think. 
We have said that the 
book has a pervading 
charm, but it will have 
no charm for one who 
lovesstifling odoursand 
and medicated savours, 
such as might be dis- 
tilled from some de- 
lirious chronicle of 
illicit love. There is 
here no artful com- 
bination of the sen- 
suous and the neurotic, 
of the emotional in 
religion and the physi- 
cal in human relation- 
ship. Grace Dorrien 
is neither an Offen- 
bachian fretting 
against the bars of a 
nunnery, nor a Wag- 
nerite who sells her 
body for the develop- 
ment of her voice. If 
she is a document in 
any sense, it is on the 
old-fashioned lines of 
restraint, reticence, and 
self-renunciation. The 
daughter of a gambling 
father and a querulous 
mother, she has little 
of the joy of life except 
what she wrests for 
herself by her girlish 
escapades. These are 
followed by more than 
a quarter of a century 
of loneliness and pov- 
erty, during which she 
learns to possess her 
soul in patience. ‘C’est 
ainsi que Dieu forge 
uneame.’ ‘ Dear, that 


gold cup,’ the youngest 
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reminds us that ‘ Max- 
well Gray’ can see a 
natural landscape 
clearly and reproduce 
it faithfully, but in the 
present novel her suc- 
cess is almost entirely 
confined to occasion- 
ally felicitous pictures. 
The plot of the tale 
is laboriously over- 
wrought and unreal, 
and the characters fit 
their setting. In a 
word, the story (and 
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of her lovers says to ‘Well, dear, you iv.), about this very the author of our history 
her, ‘ See how the light would insist on my | business of the inter- has not put in, you may 
lives in the rubies— scandalising that main- reckon he has not put in 


buried in the gloom 
and silence of centuries 
and chanced upon at 
last; that is your 
emblem.’ And that is 
the emblem of‘Maxwell 
Gray’s’ book. She has 
sat down to draw her 
ideal woman,a woman’s 
ideal ; middle-aged, yet 
not too old to fascinate; 
feminine of soul, yet 


sail somehow or other, 
and I couldn’t see any 
way out of it except 


by implicating that | ; 


respectable in a 
liaison Tid other 
sail.’ 

Readers who find 
this dialogue entertain- 
ing will be glad to 
know that there is 


polation of the ass- 
stealing. Will this 


uns lamentacsion que 
si no la puso el autor 
de nuestra historia 
puede hacer cuenta 
que no puso cosa 
buena’ ?” 


a good thing.’ 
This can only mean, 
we are inclined to 


eeng 

Dapple for insertion in 
the second edition, if 
not in the first.” 


we say it with genuine 
regret) — the story 
‘will not do.’” 


ignoring the physical 
problems which morbid 
women allow them- 
selves to ponder; in- 
tense, yet cheerful and 
delicate in all her 
thoughts; yearning for 
love, yet capable of the 
gran rifuto; a hidden 
joel: storing its price- 
ess beauty until the 
destined eye of God or 
man 8 light on it 
at last.” 

The Scotsman unites these two verdicts in 
its own : 

“The book is like a piece of old brocade— 
rich in colour and quality. It is very sad, 

of it are hopelessly unreal, but much of 

it is exquisitely written, and it is warmly to be 
recommended.” 


Is it the varying abilities of the critics to 
endure 125 degrees in the sun that is just 
now making them contradict each other with 
more than usual flatness. Take the Daily 
Telegraph and the Datly Chronicle in their 


gegen ie 


Toe New “Don Quixote.” 


WHEN we come to scholarship we find 
agreement. Thus two learned critics who 
discuss Mr. James Fitzmaurice Kelly’s new 
edition of the Spanish text of Don Quixote 
are in sin agreement. Take their 
attitude to Mr. Kelly’s contention that the 
emendations in the second and third edi- 
tions of Don Quixote were not from Cervantes’ 


reviews of Mr. William Sharp’s new story, 


‘¢Wives in Exe.” 


The Daily Tele- 
graph. 


“Mr. William 
Sharp’s latest produc- 
tion is a delightful 
little comedy. Bright, 
quaint, and very amus- 
ing, it is related in a 
racy, polished style 
which gives the simple 
tale a touch of dis- 
tinction.” 


The Daily Chronicle. 


‘““He [Mr. Sh 
is wondrous Rrerty 
but the play will not 
amuse everybody. This 
is the way these two 
ladies talked on board 
the hie 

‘Oh, you golden- 
haired, darling atro- 
city! I warn you I'll 
be even with you for 
that! Apologise — 
bt or, or, I'll, 


‘Scandalise you as 
well as the mainsail!’ 

‘Ha, ha, Capting, 
my Capting! Now I 
have you! Tell me 
straight, can you scanu- 
dalise the mainsail ?’ 

‘Yes, Nora, I can.’ 

‘You can? Well, 
then, how ?’ 

‘By compromising 
its relations with the 
flying jib.’ 

‘Oh, you fraud, you 
fraud! How dare you, 
Honour, impute evil 
ways and doings to 
those innocent white 
sails! I ask you, you 
scaramouch, how dare 
you?’ 


pen, and that, therefore, the first, or 1605 
edition, is the purest text. 


Literature. 


“There are some 
novel and important 
additions and correc- 
tions in the second and 
third editions which 
could only have been 
made by the author 
or by someone on his 

f. Mr. Kelly, in 
his veneration for the 
first and uncorrected 
text of 1605, even goes 
so far as to characterise 
some of the new pas- 
sages as ‘insipid vul- 
garities,’ and to sug- 
gest that it was some 
imitator after the style 
of Avellaneda, with 
‘less talent’ than the 
Aragonese, who intro- 
duced the episode of 
thestealing of Sancho’s 
ass. This is surely a 
little intrepid, when 
we know how jealous 
Cervantes was of his 
own work—how bit- 
ey he resented the 
meddling of any other 
hand with his Don 
Quixote, and how he 
himself has spoken of 
these very passages 
presumed to be spuri- 
ous and character- 
valgart Barely. Ms; 

: jure! : 
ary gn 
orgotten the closi: 
words of Cid Hamet 
Benengeli on taking 
leave of his goosequill : 
‘Para mi solo naciéd 
Don Quixote y yo para 
él: él supo obrar y yo 
escribir; solos los dos 
somos para en uno.’ 
I shall be curious to 
know what Mr. Kelly 
will do with that 
speech of Sancho’s in 
the Second Part (chap. 


The Atheneum. 


“‘Tt [the second edi- 
tion] contains impor- 
tant changes. There 
is, for instance, the 
alteration thanks to 
which pon oe 
constructs his rosary 
of oakgalls, and there 
are the cried a pets 
passages whic! the 
reader of the stealing 
andrecovery of Dapple. 
These insertions are, 
there is no question, 
clumsily contrived—so 
clumsily that in the 
Brussels edition an 
attempt was made to 
bring them into better 
harmony with their 
surroundings. Cer- 
vantes, too, was living 
tee nearly 
thirty - two leagues 
from Madrid, ead 
therefore our editors 
argue that there can- 
not have been time for 
the publisher to com- 
municate with him, 
and that the additions 
and corrections were 
introduced by some 
bookseller’s hack or b 
the printer. But it is 
difficult to believe that 
Sancho’s lamentations 
over the loss of Dapple, 
or his rejoicings at its 
recovery, were written 
by anyone except 

vantes: they read 
like his handiwork, 
and in the Second 
ele seems to recog- 
nise the former e 
as his own, far’ fe 
makes Sancho say : 

‘I looked for my ass 
and did not see him. 
The tears rushed to my 
eyes, and I set up a 
lamentation which, if 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Week ending Thursday, August 18. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


THE SEconD THOUGHTS OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 
By aaa K. Jerome. Hurst & Blackett. 
3s. 6d. 


THE TEMPLE Cuiassics: Marcus AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. Translated by Meric Cas- 
aubon. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 6d. 


SCIENCE. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF VERTEBRATA RECENT AND 
Exttnor. By Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D. 
A. & C. Black. 3s. 6d. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTE, FOR THE 
Year Enpina June 30, 1895. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, U.S.A. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 
THE Emiarant Suir. By W. Clark Russell. 
Sampson Low. 6d. 


THE CELIBATES’ [CLUB: BEING THE UNITED 
Storrgs oF THE BACHELORS’ CLUB AND 
THE OLD Marps’ Crus. By I. Zangwill. 
Wm. Heinemann. 6s. 


THE WorkKs oF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 
THACKERAY: SKETCH Books. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 6s. 


PicTuREs OF Wak. By Stephen Crane. Wm. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

ToLD IN THE VERANDAH. By Lieut.-Col. D. 
Heming. Lawrence & Bullen. 1s. 
Kina BInty oF BALLARAT, AND OTHER 
Strorres. By Morley Roberts. Lawrence 

& Bullen. 1s. 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


TRAVELS IN TARTARY, THIBET, AND CHINA 
DURING THE YEARS 1844-5-6. By M. 


Huc. Translated from the French by W. 
Hazlitt. 2 vols. New Edition. Kegan 
Paul & Co. 


Firty Years in South AFRICA. 
Nicholson. W. W. Greener. 6s. 


A Concise GUIDE TO THE TOWN AND UNI- 
VERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. By John Willis 
Clark. Macmillan & Bowes. 1s. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HIsTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF IsRAEL. Written 
for Lay Readers by Carl Heinrich Cornill, 
Ph.D. The Open Court Publishing Co. 
(Chicago). 7s. 6d. 

Sir Henry LAWRENCE THE PACIFICATOR. 
By Lieut.-General J. J. McLeod Innes. 
Cc don Press. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


TExTs AND STUDIES: CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
BIBLICAL AND PaTRISTIC LITERATURE. 
Edited by J. Armitage Robinson, D.D. 
Vol. VI., No. 1: THE Laustac History 
OF Pauiapius. By Dom Cuthbert Butler. 
Camb. Univ. Press. 7s. 6d. 


By G. 
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THE CHRISTIAN TEACHING.- By Leo Tolstoy. 
Translated by Vladimir Tchertkoff. Horacc 
Marshall & Son. 1s. 


In His Steps: “ Waat Wovp Jesus Do?” 
By Charles M. Sheldon. H. RB. Allenson. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SxrconD INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CON- 
FERENCE HELD IN LONDON, JULY 13—16, 
1897. Printed for the Members of the 
Conference. 


PROCEEDINGS 
InsTITUTE. Vol. XXIX.: 1897-8. 
lished by The Institute. 


INDEX TO THE PERIODICALS OF 1897. Review 
of Reviews Office. 


OF THE RoyaL COLONIAL 
Pub- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Mr. Henry Savace Lanpor’s book is 
rapidly going through the press, and will 
be published early in the autumn season. 
It is illustrated with coloured plates and 
hundreds of illustrations in the text. Mr. 
Heinemann has another book of travel in 
preparation: Mr. Cunninghame Graham's 
account of his experiences in Morocco, and 
his trouble with Riffian brigands. 


Me. Hervemann has also two elaborate 
Art works in preparation for this autumn. 
The Life of Thomas Gainsborough, by Walter 
Armstrong, published in large folio, will 
contain between fifty and sixty photogravure 


plates, most of them from photographs 
specially taken for this book; also coloured 
reproductions of his drawings. The other 


work is The Life of Leonardo da Vinet, from 
the pen of Eugéne Miintz, Keeper of the 
Works of Art at the Koole des Beaux-Arts 
and author of the celebrated Life of Raphael, 


Messrs. James Nispet & Co., Lrp., pro- 
pose to issue in the autumn a Life of Danton, 
written by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, late Scholar 
of Balliol College, Oxford. The book will 
contain nine chapters, and will be furnished 
with a complete index ; an appendix will 
be added, containing some half-dozen of 
documents illustrating the biography, one 
of which has never before been published. 


Messrs. James NisBet & Co. will also issue 
a new book by Major Martin A. 8. Hume, 
The Great Lord Burleigh. Major Hume hero 
deals with a period which he knows well, 
his Courtship of Queen Elizabeths being proof 
of this. He has had every advantage at 
Burghley House, Hatfield, and elsewhere, 
in the preparation of his present work. 


Messrs. Meraven will publish on 
August 22 a new novel by Mrs. B. M. 
Croker, entitled Peggy of the Bartons. The 
story describes the lot of a village maiden, 
who, marrying an officer whose personal 
charms are only equalled by his selfishness, 
finds too late that her idol has feet of clay. 
Admirers of Mrs. Croker may be glad to 
hear that the book has a happy ending. 


Amona the new volumes of poems to be 
published by Mr. Elliot Stock during the 
coming autumn is Waima, and other Verses, 
by Violet E. Sidney. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’'S LIST. 


FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 


CONCERNING ISABEL 
FOWLER. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, g 


ARNABY. By Allen Thorneycroft 


** An exoellent novel, clever and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enovgh to provide much food for 


thought. Isabel Carnaby is wholly delig! 
and go noble...... The dialogue is 


htfal, her very weakness makes her charm. 


She is 80 feminine, so en rier 


‘ten excellent and shows no small wit. Very funny are the sayings of 


Martha, 
Methodist serving-maid, and very brilliant those of Isabel, whilst Paul's have the weight of sound reasoning and much 


force." —Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story of Creole Life. 


By George W. 


CABLE. With an Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE, 
“*Mr. Cable’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming humour, and of 
all there is none which better illustrates the writer’s style than this story......It gives a wonderful pean of life in New 


Orleans, but ite studies of character are fascinating, and one can only wonder how it is that it shou 


to lie so long forgotten.” —Graphic. 


id have been allowed 


‘SECOND EDITION, completing 28,000.—Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses, 


By 


tele hermes With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and LAN 
“The great principles and main facts of the Christian religion seem not only more attractive, but more real and 


more reasonable, while he speaks of them ; and one 
speaking.”’—Dr. Marovs Dons. 


and owns the persuasiveness which characterised his 


SECOND AND OCHBAPER BDITION.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE LAND of the MONUMENTS: Notes of Egyptian Travel. 


By JOSEPH POLLARD. With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 16 Illustrations 
“These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. They are the impressions of a scholar, a close 


obeerver, a picturesque narrator..... To the last 
capital illustrations, and an exceedingly beauti 


of the book the reader’s attention is firmly held. A map and fifteen 
‘ul binding, make it 8 most acceptable volume.”—Church Times. 


FOURTH BDITION, Revised.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SILENCE of GOD. By Robert Anderson, C.B., LLD, 


Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. - 
Commissioner of Police, written from what may, without offence, be 


“A short aud concise book by the Assistant 
described as the ultra-Protestant standpoint.” — Academ 


y. 
‘* He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others think and say, and with profound conviction 


and confidence.”—Daily News. 


THE RITUALISTIG CONTROVERSY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND BEFORE the REFORMATION 


By the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, M.A. 
“The volume is al 


ther worthy of Mr. Hague’s high reputation asa scholar anda divine, No student cof our 


National Church Bistorstebould be without a copy of this Standard work.” — English Churchman. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


List. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


THE WAYS OF A WIDOW. 


By Mra, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “In a Grass Country,” ‘ Devil's Apples,” &c. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DESTINED MAID. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE GOLD FINDER,” &o, 
With Frontispiece by Harotp Pirrarp. 


THE SECOND EDITION of 
ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


A VALUABLE LIFE 


By the AUTHOR of “TOLD in the TWILIGHT.” 


LUCAS CLEEVE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE MONKS OF 


THE HOLY TEAR.| 


By the AUTHOR of “LAZARUS.” 


BY LORD GRANVILLE GORDON. 


WARNED OFF. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE RACE of TO-DAY.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


« 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK I 
* A brilliant book.”—Sketch. 
“*Particularly good.’’—Academy. 

és. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE 
DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN—With Specia, 
Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, late American 
Minister: Profesor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT 
BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE and Sir THEODORE 
MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and REY FOREST. 


HE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABER- 


BARMOUTH, i DOLGEELY: HARLECH, CRICCIETH and 

MALVERN NAEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and 
+ AM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the 8PAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s. 
Bixty Mlustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 


' With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwardes 


tl t, Blackwall Tunnel &c.,and an additional 
Pee ar 4,500 References to Streets and Places of 


Interest. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: Simpxin, Marswatt, Hamitton, Kant & Co., Ltd. 
pe OTrhe Railway Booketalis, and all Bookeellers’. 
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MR. MURRAY’S BOOKS. 


THE RUSSIAN CRISIS. 
RUSSIA’S SEA POWER, PAST AND PRESENT; 


Or, the Rise of the Russian Navy. 


With Maps aod Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Col. Sir GEORGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, K.C.M.G., F.R.8., Author of “ Fortification,” &c. 


“‘ Contains an account of the Russian naval history and of the existing fleet, and is certainly a most valuable contribution to a study of naval and international 
Politics. slag er and Navy Gazette. 
“«Mr. Goschen’s pointed statement that the main reason for the expenditure of an additional eight millions was due to the naval activity of Russia will lend new 
interest to this compact and able little book.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Sir George Clarke deserves to be thanked for having brought together a number of facts regarding the growth and progress of a navy in which this country is 
particularly interested.’’— Morning Post. 


MR. MURRAY begs to call attention to the INDEX and DIRECTORY with which the Newer Editions of his Handbooks are supplied. 


These contatn all information as to Hotels, Conveyances, §c., and are constantly kept up to date, so that purchasers of his Guide Books are 
always supplied with the very latest information. 


MR. MURRAY'S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


“« The general quality of Murray, the scientific character of the information, the accuracy and interest of the bistorical particulars, to say nothing of the lowness of 
the price, p! uides far ahead of any competitors.”’— Saturday Review. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES. Arrapged Alpbabetically, with List of Railway 


Stations, Hotels, and all Places and Objects worth seeing. 1 Vol., Maps, 12s 


HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND. Thoroughly Revised, with Special Detailed Information for 
Pedestrians, and entirely new Maps. Printed on specially thin and light paper. 9s. Now ready. 


“In apite of the enterprise devoted to the production of guide-booka in the past fifteon years, Murray’s Handbooks still maintain their place as facile seed and of all, this 
Guide to &cotland is the high-water mark of guide-book excellence for tourists of intelligence.” —Observer. 


HANDBOOK for IRELAND. New and- ‘thoroughly Revised Edition. With entirely New Set of 


Maps and Plans. Printed on specially light and thin paper. 9s. [Now ready. 
“* All that a tourist wants to know of route scrum moraticn, travelliag facilities, rae charges is see contained, and every feature of historical, archwological, and picturesque 
interest is minute'y described ; and, of course, the curate and recent.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The information which this handbook containe aso tull and practical that it should render its possessor independent of local guides,”"— Field. 
EASTERN COUNTIES: Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, and'CORNWALL. 6s. NORTH WALES. 6s. 
‘ambridge. 12s. 
KENT. 7s. 6d. SUSSEX. 6s. |\SOUTH WALES. 65. LINCOLNSHIRE. 7s. 6d. 
SURREY. 6s. HANTS. 63. ; ‘NORTHAMPTON and RUTLAND. 7s. 6d. 
ISLE of WIGHT. 2s. 6d. DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, and STAFFORD. 9s. 
HERTS, BEDS, and HUNTS. 7s. 6d. SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 6s. 
OXFORDSHIRE. Oxford with its Colleges. 6s. LANCASHIRE. 6s. YORKSHIRE. 12s. 
WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 12s. |DURHAM and:NORTHUMBERLAND. 10s. 
WORCESTER and HEREFORD. 5s. 
L T ELAND d 
GLOUCESTER. 6s. DEVON. 7s. 6d. Pe isnnater ee ere i 


CYCLISTS’ ROAD-BOOK, from London, through Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton, to the New Forest, and back 
by Romsey, Winchester, Dorking, Leatherhead, and Epeom. Illustrated by a Road Atlas at the end of the book. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 


EUROPEAN HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


4 MOST USEFUL POCKET BOOK.—On thin paper, small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK. Adapted to the requirements of Modern Travellers, including Photographers and 
Gin ecamemdl pie onan Gu ee ee 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, The Seine and) THE RHINE and NORTH GERMANY: The Black 


Lorre, Bordeaux, the “Pyrenees, &c. Thirty-six Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. Forest, The Hartz, Saxon Switzerland, The Giant Mountains, Elsass, and 
FRANCE, Part II: Central France, Auvergne, The ska, Matias teciiaccn aun anaes 
Cevennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Provence, Marseilles, Alsace -|SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrol, Wurtember; TB, 
Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Twenty-three Maps and Plans. 7s. 6d. Bavaria, Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, aad. The Danube, from Ulm to 
HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 18 Maps and Plans. 63. Black Sea, ‘Two Parts. “Thirty-four Mape and Plans. Part I. 7s, 6d. 
DENMARK and ICELAND: Schleswig Holstein, Copen- sWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy and Piedmont, Italian 
: ’ at Perand: Ruane. 18 Lakes, and Part of the Dauphiné. Maps. Two P 
SWEDEN : Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, The Shores of Part I—The Bernese Oberland, Geneva, Lucerne, Eis 
the Baltic, &c. Maps and P Part eae Al eee ero and Piedmont, Italian Lakes, aad Part of the 
NORWAY, Christiani as en, Trondhjem, The Fjelds and _ : 
Fjords,’ With Special informetion for Fisheoeen’and Cyelva, By T.|NORTH ITALY and VENICE, Turin, Milan, the Italian 
ICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Mape eat Lakes, Verona, Padua, Venice, Genoa, &c. Edited by H. W. PULLEN, 
Plans. 7s. 6d. ! M.A. With Thirty-four Maps and Plans. 10s. 
RUSSIA, St. Potersburg, Moscow, Finland, Crimes, CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE, Tuscany, Umbria, 
Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MICHELL, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General ai The Marches, &c. Edited by W. H. PULLEN, M.A. With twenty-four 
Norway. Maps and Plans. 18s. Maps and Plans. Si 


bondonis JOHN MURRAY, Aibanierie: Street. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


CHATTO & -WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


In the press, post 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


(Ave. 20, 1898. 


On SEPTEMBER 15, crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 


THE STEVENSON READER. Selected Passages from|JOAN, the CURATE. By Florence Warden, Author of 


the WORKS of ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


With 10 Full- -Page Illustrations. 


Barrington,’ &c. 

‘* Since the appearance of ‘ 
and the tion has seldom been disappointed. 
on her native heath, and quite at her best. 
lightness of touch, and 


brother writers in a former generation.”’—Spectator. 


*,° Or, in buckram, gilt top. Ss 64. 
CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BEYOND the PALE. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘ Diana 


Pretty Miss Neville,’ some fifteen years 
to Mrs. Croker’s books in the confident ba ard ge of finding 


| THE JACOBITE : 


we have always turned | ® happy ending.— Echo. 


“The House by the Marsh,’ &e. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt tap, 6s. 
a Romance of the Conspiracy of the 
Fide By HARRY LINDSAY, Author of ‘ Rhoda Roberts,’ ‘ Methodist Idylls,’ &c. 

A very pleasant little tale, with abundance of excitement, some pretty Jove passages, and 


entertainment therein, 


. In ‘Beyond the Pale’ she is once 
- Told with that 
that keen sense of humour which entitle her to occu yy among th 
women novelists of the day very much the same place that Charles Lever 


On SEPTEMBER 1, crown 8vo., cloth, 9s. 6d. 


THE FORTUNE of the ROUGONS. By Emile Zola.\SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted by G. 8. Edwards. 
With porteait of G. H. Geasalo, and 66 Husteations by Charles Lzall 5 


Edited, with an Introduction, by E A. VIZETELLY. 


On SEPTEMBER 1, crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MRS. CARMICHAEL'S GODDESSES. 


____ Author of ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline.’ 


“A dose of ‘Snazel 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 86. 6d. 


more 
vavacsty, tant | MERIEL: a Love Story. By Amelie Rives, Author of 
‘The Quick or the Dead ?’ ‘Barbara Dering,’ & 
A remarkably clever and original book. igang Herald. 


Crown 8v0., cloth, 8a. 6d. 


is a certain cure for depression of spirits.” — Referee. 


‘A very amusing book.’ aa a Post, 


By Sarah Tytler, 


On SEPTEMBER &, crown 8v0., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A TRAGEDY in MARBLE. By Adam Lilburn, Author friend 


of ‘ The Borderer.”’ 


the 


Crown 8vo., linen decorated, gilt top, 5s. 


SOME LATER VERSES. By Bret Harte. 


“Some Later Verses’ show that the old hand has not lost its 
‘Truthful James is as wise and Witty, a 
he reported the proceedings at Abner 


cunning. Our revered 
adroit and persuasive as he was in the old days 
Dean's.” —Liverpool Post. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


Strange Stories. Under Sealed Orders. 
Philtstia. | Babylon. The Tents of Shem. 
The Beckoning Hand. The Great Taboo. 
In All Shades. Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Maimie’s Sake. ta Duchess of Powysland. 
The Devil’s Die. Blood-Ro: 
This Mortal Coil. Ivan Greet’s “Masterpiece. 
At Market Value. The Scallywag. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
rece Vi Fem Guilty = 
engeance. ‘01 
For Love and Honour. Fettered for Life. 
John Ford, &c. Between Life and Death 
ret Davie. Sin of Olga Zassoulich 
's P Little y Linton. 
Poly Morrison. ‘Woman with Iron Bracelets. 
By BESANT and BICE. 
Ready-Money Mortiboy. By Celia’s Arbour. 
With Harp and Crown. Monks of Thelema. 
This Son of Vulcan. *T was in Trafalgar’s Bay. 
My Little Girl. The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. The Ten Years’ Tenant. 
The Golden Butterfly. , Chaplain of the Fleet. 
By SIR WALTER BESANT. 
All Sorta and Conditions. The Holy Rose. 
The Captains’ Room Armorel Tt Lyon 
All in a Garden Fair. 8. Katherine’s by th the Tower. 
Dorothy Forster. | Uncle Jack The Ivory Gate. 
Children of Gibeon. Verbena Camellia Stephanotis 
World Went Well Then. The Rebel Queen. 
err Paulus. The Revolt of Man. 
For Faith and Freedom. In Deacon’s Orders. 
To Call Her Mine. Beyond the Dreams of 
The Bell of 8t. Paul’s. Avarice. 
By EOBERT BUCHANAN. 
Shadow of the Sword. Love Me for Ever. 
A Child of Nature. Matt: a Caravan Story. 
God and the Man. Foxglove Manor. 
Annan Water. The Master of the Mine. 
The New Abelard. The Heir of Linne. 
Martyrdom of Madeline. ‘Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. Lady Kilpatrick. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 


Armadale. | After Dark. | The New Magdalen. 
No Name. A The Frozen Deep. 

A Rogue’s Life. The Law and the Lady. 
Antonina. Basil. The Two Destinies. 
Hide and The Haunted Hotel. 
The Dead Secret. The Fallen Leaves. 
Queen of Hearts. Jezebel’s Dau; niet 
My Miscellanies. The Black Ro 

The Woman in White. Heart and Scien: 

The Moonstone. Be ee No.” at ‘The Evil Genius 
Man and Wife. ie ovels. 

Poor Miss Finch. He pd of Cain, 
Miss or Mrs. ? Bli 


By B, M. OROKER. 
Pretty Miss Neville A Family Likeness. 


Propet re of Paonage qoeiaee 


The Real Lady Hilda. 
Mr. Jervis. | Go Let.” Married or Bingle ? 


Picture Covers, TWO SHILLINGS each. 
By HALL OAINE. 


The Shadow of a Crime. A Son of Hagar. 
The Deemster. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
The Man-Hunter. » Tracked to Doom. 
Caught at Last. ) Link by . 
Tracked and Taken. Suspicion Aro 
Hetty Duncan. Dark Deeds. | Wanted! 
Man from Manchester. Rid Read. 
A Detective’s Triumphs. Michael Danevitch. 
In the Grip of the Law. The Mystery of Jamaica Ter- 
From Information Received. race. 
By Bev. 8, BARING-GOULD. 
Eve. | Red Spider. 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
By BERET HABTE. 
An Heiress of Red a Dee. Flip. Maruja. 
Luck of pot Ros om A Phyllis ¢ the Sierras. 
Californian A Waif of the Plains. 
Gabriel Care. Ward of Golden Gate. 
By MRS. HUNGERFORBD. 
In Durance Vile. A Modern Circe. 
A Maiden all Forlorn. Lady Verner’s Flight. 
A Mental Struggle. The Red-House Mystery. 
An U! oe eereciory Lc IniyP ig ral aataa 
neal ver. 
Nora Creina. Tha prafescor’s Experiment. 
By BE. LYNN LINTON. 
Patricia Kemball. | “My Love” 
Atonement of Leam Dundas, . Ione. 
The World Well Lost. | Be Paston Carew. 
Under which Lord ? wing the Wind. 
With a Silken Thread. | Thee One Too Many. 
The Rebel of the Family. Dulcie Everton. 
By JUSTIN McOARTHY. 
Dear Lady Diadain. Donna Quixote. 
Waterdale Neighbours. The Comet of a Season. 
ren ae any DanERET: Maid of Athens. 
Camiols. | Riddle Ring. 
Einley Hochford The Dictator. 
Miss Misanthrope. Red Diamonds. 
By D. OHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Josaph's Goat | Val Btrange. | Cynic Fortune 
8 . ic Fortune. 
‘Model Father. Old Blazer’s Hero. 
Coals of Fire. | Hearts. Bob Martin’s Little Girt. 
By the Gate of the Sea. Time’s Revenges. 
The Way of the World. A Wasted Crime. 
A Bit of Human Nature. In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. A Capfal o’ Nails. 
By OUIDA. 
Held in Bondage. In | Wanda. 
Under Two Flags. | Idalia, | Princess ; 
Cecil Castlemaine Two Little Wooden Shoes. 
Tricotrin. | Puck. A Village Commune. 
Folle Farine. . | Guilderay. 
A Dog of Flanders. Ruffino, 8yrlin. 
Pascarel. | Signa. Santa Barbara. 
In a Winter City. Two Offenders. 
Ariadné. ‘oths. Wisdom, Wit, Pathos. 
Pipistrello. | Bimbi. Friendship. 


By JAMES PAYN. 


Lost Sir Massingberd. A Woman's Vengeance. 
Perfect £200 Reward. 

Murphy's Master: roxy | High Bpints 
urphy’s . xy. 

A County Family. Dhaes One Roof, 

At Her Mercy. Carlyon’s Year. 

Cecil’s Tryst. A Confidential Agent. 

The Clyffards of Clyffe. Some Private Views. 

The Family Scapegrace. A Grape from a Thorn. 

The Foster Brothers. From Exile. | Kit. 

The Best of Husbands. For Cash . 

Found Dead | Halves. The Cavon’s Ward. 

Walter's Word. The Talk of the Town 

Fallen Fortunes. Holiday Tasks. 

wos He om Her. Serre etriige. 
‘umorous Stories. oO! 

Gwendoline’s Harvest. The Burnt Million. 

Like Father, Like Son. The Word and the Will 

A e Residence. A Prince of the Blood. 

Married Beneath Him. Sunny Stories. 

Mirk Abbey. A Trying Patient. 


Not Wooed, but Won. 
By OHARLES READE. 


re Too Late to Mend. ee hy of a Thief, 
P VWoltngton. the Wandering Hele” 
ir. . 
Christie Johnston 4 Simpleton. 
Course of tre Le Lave: A Woman-Hater. 
Griffith Gaunt. Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Put Yourself in His Place. Goel Bencicc of Man oe 
The Double ie oe The Jilt. 
Love Me Little, Me | A Perilous Secret. 
Long. Readiana. 

Foul Play. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

By W. OLARK BUSSBLL. 
Rovnd the Galley Fire. An Rt pe . 
On the Fo'k’sle Head. Alone on a Wide Wide Sea. 
In the Middle Watch. Ship ‘“‘ Mohock.”’ 
A Voyage to the Cape. Heart of Oak. 
Book for the the Man? 
My Shipmate Louise. The Convict Bhi, 
The Phantom Death. Mystery of “Ocean Star.” 
Jenny Harlowe. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A Fellow of Trinity. Orchard Damerel. 
The Junior Dean. In the Face of the World. 
Master of St. Benedict’s. The Tremlett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 

By GEORGE B. SIMS, 
Rogues and Vagabonds. Zeph: A Circus Story. 
The Ring o’ je. My Two Wives. 

Mary Jane’s Memoirs. Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Mary Jane Married. Scenes from the Show. 
Tales of ear The ies cm ts. 
Dramas 0; le. Dagonet Abroad. 
Tinkletop’s Crime. : 

By MARK TWAIN. 
Tom Sawyer. Life on the Mississippi. 
A Tramp Abroad. Prince and Pauper. 
pigenretadan White mn as ‘k Twain's Sket . 
A Pleasure Yankee at Court of King 
The Gilded Ag Arthur. 
Huckleberry £1,000,000 Bank Note. 


*," The above ts a small SELECTION only. Full CATALOGUES of SIX HUNDRED NO VELS free upon application. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s 1 Lane, W.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing osks, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 49, Chancezy Lane, 


W.Q. 


THE 


A 


No. 1873.—New Serres. 


CATALOGUES. 


H J. GLAISHER’S SHORT CATALOGUE of 

e FRENCH BOOKS, post-free on application to 

HENRY J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmoretreet, London, W. 


CATALOGUE. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
© PIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE, 
INCLUDING 
INCUNABULA, EARLY AMERICANA, CONDEMNED and 
BURNED BOOKS, ENGLISH BOOKS before 1640, 
PALMISTRY, the GREAT SOCINIAN BIBLB, &. 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 
92, EDITH GROVE, CHELSEA, 8.W., LONDON. 
(By post only.) 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
OATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©0O., #7, 80HO pfeetions 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squans, Loxpom, W. 


1LLIAMS & NORGATEB, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 30, South Frederick Street, 
Edinbargh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
e BOOKSELLERS, of 97 and % West 38rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent factlitie: 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
avourahle terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOUKB and PERIODIOALS — 
OATA LOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


IN Sorat eas MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Idémited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt paige Fleet Street, B.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 94, or 33-page Journals at one operation. 
Advieoand assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Uffices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 68121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


00OK8.—OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

—Please state wants. No matter wnat sat ject, try our aystem. 

Wanted. New Arabian a Nights, 2 vols., 1 OLLAKD CoMPaxY, 
Cherry Street, Birmingham, 


BOOKS WANTED. 


IPLING’S Letters of Marque, 1891, 21s. offered. 
eptalogias } 20s. offered. 
ian ‘8 yen Tost, 308: offered. 


Vicar of Weketold on loured pl 1817, Sue. offered. 

crows: 's History ot weer 6 vols,, 1864-71, £5 offered. 
Lang’s Ballads of Old France, 1873, 26. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vola., 1878, 488. offered. 

yam, 1859, _ Offered. 

ert, yellow covers, £10 offered 

ts, 16 vols., £20 offered. 

gwon = Scrope’ 


Soldiers Th ue covers, Teg, 
Echoes by Two Writers, Lahore, 1884, 209. offered, 


Priced List of other Wante free. 
BAKERS (GEREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMIXGHAM. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1898. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LBEDS.— 
The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the eet ee of 
CE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin OBER 
Nth, ard the SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the ."BUHOOL of 

MEDICINE on OUTUBER “the ‘follows forsions :— Chemistry 
e prepare for following professions :—Chem 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and Foci o Mos eer 3 Sisley’ 
Textlle Industries, Dyeing, , Leather Manufacture, rion! ture, School 


‘eaching, Medicine, and 
ersity Degrees are  oonterred in the Faoulties of Art, 


Univ 
‘all has been D iatailehed for students’ residence. 


Bejence, Mer Maticine ‘and 80 
Poste of any of the above may be had from the Reoisrnan. 


Tz YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


An _ ASSISTANT-LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in 
PHYSICS will be required at the beginning of next Session. 
Applications will be received up to September 3rd by the Registrar 
of the College, from whom further particulars may be Sbtalned: 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
Filling up about BIGHT EE. VACANCIES on the Foundatlon 
will be held on the 6th, 7th, , and 12th SEPT! next.— 
For information apply to the Bunsar of St. Paul's School, West 


EADERSHIP in BRITISH MUSEUM — 
Advertiser, a graduate and clergyman’s son, _ work eight 
hours a day for £1 a week.—Addrees K. T. L., this paper 


RITISH4H MUSEU M. 


The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
Serreunenr ler, to MONDAY, Serreuper Sth, inclusive. 
Pag eres Tompson, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, August 25ch, 1898. 


S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth $150, 
com) for 


Scholarship 
date (if of sufficient 


Candidates for olarhips must be under twenty-five years 
must not have entsred to the Medical and Surgical 


Open Scho! ok Science, | ralae £150. and Ope 
Scientific Bete value £50, will be awarded to t! 
os under twenty seers of ot ae (if ut peaiciont merit)" pe 
Baars Ohemistr: ‘Avimal Biol table B ology. 
eaffreson Exhibition rates * £20) gt will be Domai for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathumatioe, and 
any one of _ three following Languages :—Greek, French, 


nation 
ioulars, application may be le, personally of by! by letter 
Hospi 


made, 
to the arpex of the Cottesr, 8t. Bartholomew's 


St BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and 
OOLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLA&8. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the rery of London will and Intermediate B.8c. Examinations of 
ndon will commence on October ‘3rd, and ovptinue 


Examination 
ARDEX of the Coutcoe, Bt. 


forthe Janual 


Bartholomew's Hospita! 
A handbook septal on appl ite 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. — FORTH- 
COMING EXAMINATION. —JUNIOR ASSISTANT in the 
SCIENCE BRANCH of the SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
118-25), sth SEPTEMBER. 7 te fied is the latest at which 
lications can be received. They must be wade on forms to be 
obfasned ned with b pertjoulars, from the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
Nth JANUARY, 1996. Full price (8d per copy) paid.— 
Apply Acapemr Office, 43, Chancery Lane, London. 


O WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
LETTRES.—A Gentleman engaged in prodacing a GREAT 
WORK, indispensable to Students of English Literature throughout 
the civilised world, requires FINANCING toa very moderate extent. 
The Work has met, so far as it has at present gone, with the high«st 
approval of eminent experts. (Guaranteed sale o small edition. — 
Apply by letter (Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs 
Bt.aaman & Van Praagh, Solicitor:, 23, Old Broad Bereet, London, E.C. 


ACADEMY. 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


‘Prion 3d. 
[Registered as a Newepaper.) 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BUOK SOOIRTY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


OOUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Oost o 

Carriage. 


Town and Village Clube eupplied on Libesal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvznzp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SOIENOE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIH'S SHELBOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
90-34, New Oxrorp Stexst; 241, Bromrrow Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quzaw Vicrozia Strezzt, E.0., Lowpow; and 
at Bartow Ancaps, Mawomgstzn, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES SQUARE, 8.W. 


Parrzos—H.R.H. THE PRINCB OF WALES, K.G. 
Passipexr—LESLIE STEPHEN, Kaq. 
Vice, Parsipmers= rh eR Right Hon. A. J. BALPOUR WLP the Right 
Rev. TB 


BIS OP of LONDON, HERB: PENCER. 
mn Haney DARKLY int DUFF, Right Hon. Si: ZOnN 

Sir M. ape on. Bir 

TAUPBBOCR Bact, MP Right Hon. BARLof ROSEBER 
ine Library contains about 180,000 sotames oe Ancient and Meus 
us Languages. 8u £3 a year: Life- 
Mombersalp P actnitn to to ORS at Fitteca ee Velome are ‘Mowet to 


Country Ten to Reading-Room Open from 
10 to balfepast. 6. Catalog GE, pyitth Bdition, 3 vols. royal Bro, 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 


©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ESTABLISHED 1681. 


Hae 1 ee SS BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSIT 

repayable on demand, 

TWO per CENT. on OURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimam 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, . 

STOCKS, SHARSS, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
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REVIEWS. 


HAMLET’S PEDIGREE. 


Hamlet in Iceland. By Israel Gollancz, M.A. 
(Nutt.) 


Ree bulk of this comely volume consists 
_L of what is known as the Ambales-Saga, 
edited, translated and accompanied with 
illustrative extracts, among which specimens 
of the rimur or ballad cycles founded upon 
the same theme, are the most important. 
To Icelandic scholars the work, which 
displays Mr. Gollancz’s usual accuracy and 
fertility of resource, will be welcome from 
beginning to end: Shakespeare scholars, we 
fear, will find it, in some respects, rather 
disappointing. For, as a matter of fact, 
the Ambales- Saga, although it has a 
common source with ‘“ Hamlet,” is not in 
the direct line of the drama’s ancestry. 
Both of them derive from The Historia 
Danica of Saxo Grammaticus, of the Hamlet 
story in which the Saga is, according to 
its learned editor, a sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century version, ‘remodelled 
under the influence of popular folk-tales, 
Charlemagne and Arthurian romances, and 
the stories of Tamberlaine.” Mr. Gollancz, 
indeed, thinks it possible that the Saga 
may contain some chance traits of a version 
of the Hamlet story earlier than that of 
Saxo, and preserved independently in popu- 
lar tradition or folk-lore. But he is unable 
to point definitely to any such, with the 
exception of one, for which he himself 
suggests a more probable origin. 

The Shakespearean, then, must turn from 
the text to the introduction, and here he 
will be rewarded with valuable and curious 
matter concerning the origin and the 
pedigree of Hamlet. The question has 
already attracted a good deal of discussion, 
has been treated by Drs. Detter and Zinzow, 
and in English by Mr. Oliver Elton in his 
notable translation of Saxo Grammaticus. 
But Mr. Gollancz, in his fully informed and 
most ingenious essay, seems to us to have 
carried the matter a stage further than any- 
one else has yet done. Unfortunately, he 
has not summarised the results of his own 
exhaustive handling in a very tangible form. 
Perhaps he thinks, rightly enough, that the 


evidence hardly admits of any very probable 
conclusion. In the light of his research, 
however, some such provisional summary 
as the following may perhaps be attempted. 

The earliest reference to Hamlet in Scandi- 
navian literature is a very obscure one. A 
description of some ocean rocks contained in 
the fragment of a work written shortly 
after 980 a.p. by the Icelandic explorer 
Snaebjorn, runs as follows: 

‘*Tis said that far out off yonder ness, the 
nine maids of the island mill stir amain the 
host-cruel skerry-vern—they who in ages past 

und Hamlet’s meal. ‘The good chieftain 
urrows the hull’s lair with his ship’s beaked 
prow.” : 
This hardly carries its own explanation, but 
possibly Hamlet’s meal is a poetical para- 
phrase for the sand, and the reference is to 
a saying of Hamlet recorded by Saxo, that 
the sand is meal ground small by the hoary 
tempests of the ocean. Then there is 
silence, so far as the extant Scandinavian 
literature is concerned, for two hundred 
years. And then comes Saxo. The 
story given by Saxo falls into two 
parts. Book iii. relates Hamlet’s ven- 
geance for the death of his father, 
Horwendil. Horwendil, lord of Jutland, 
has been slain by his brother Feng, who 
has taken the queen Gerutha. Hamlet, for 
safety, pretends lack of wits. Feng suspects, 
and sends Hamlet to the king of Britain 
with a letter desiring hisown death. Hamlet 
confides in his mother, and bids her hang 
the hall with knotted tapestry by his return. 
On his way he alters the letter into a 
request for the daughter of the king of 
Britain to be given him in marriage. 
Presently he returns to Jutland, still sham- 
ming witlessness. During a drunken revel, 
he pulls down the knotted tapestry on the 
company and exacts his vengeance. Here 
the first part of the story, the part which 
drifted down to Shakespeare, ends. In 
book iv. Hamlet is chosen lord of Jutland. 
He returns to Britain, where the king, 
wishing to avenge Feng, compasses his 
death. Hamlet, however, marries a second 
wife, the Scottish Hermatrudo, and defeats 
the British by the device of fastening dead 
men upon stakes to look like living warriors. 
Finally, he departs for Jutland, where he 
falls in battle with Wiglek, king of 
Denmark. 

It is obvious that the whole narrative 
shakes easily into two. There is the story 
of Hamlet’s youth and revenge, and there 
is the further story of his wars in Britain, 
of his double marriage, and of the battle 
of the staked men. The first story is a bit 
of Aryan folk-lore, and has its congeners 
elsewhere. It may be called the story of 
the Feigned Dunderhead. The assumed 
witlessness of the hero is its central feature ; 
and whatever the derivation of the name 
Hamlet, Saxo’s Amlethus, the Icelandic 
Amlo%i, there can be no doubt that its 
significance either originally was or through 
this very story came to be “imbecile.” 
The second story, on the other hand, is less 
folk-lore than legendary history, and it is the 
feature of Mr. Gollancz’s book that he has suc- 
ceeded in locating with a very great amount 
of probability the historical events in which 
it took rise. If you take this story by itself 


it is strikingly parallel to the Anglo-Danish 
romance of Havelock ; is, in fact, the same 
story. Now Havelock has been certainly 
identified with the Viking Anlaf, the son 
of Sitric Gale. These were Scandinavian 
settlers who established piratical kingdoms 
first in Dublin, secondly in Northumbria. 
From the latter they were driven by the 
battle of Brunanburgh, famous in English 
song, from the former by that of Tara. The 
adventures of Anlaf in Britain are in plain 
rose those ascribed to Hamlet and to 
avelock in the legend. 

But how did the story of the Feigned 
Dunderhead get tacked on to the legends 
of this Viking house? Mr. Gollancz 
has a very ingenious suggestion to offer. 
The Irish annals record in 917 the 

at battle of Ath-Cliath, in which the 
ndinavian settlers under Sitric Gale beat 
the native Irish under Niall Glundubh. 
A contemporary Irish lament says, ‘‘ Niall 


Glundubh was slain by Ambhlaide.”” Now 
the Irish AmA/laide is precisely equivalent to 
the Scandinavian Amlot: or Hamlet. Who, 


then, was Amhlaide? Other authorities say 
that the slayer of Niall was Sitric Gale him- 
self. Surely there is a discrepancy. Mr. 
Gollancz thinks not. He suggests that 
Ambhlaide is a nickname for Sitric and 
precisely equivalent in sense to his more 
usual nickname, Gale. Gale is probably 
the Norse gaitéi, the past participle of gala, 
“to bewitch,” and means “ bewitched,” 
“imbecile.” Why should not amhlaids be a 
variant of this name, not Scandinavian at all, 
but Irish in its origin, and connected with 
the word amatdeac, “silly.” It is curious that 
amlaSe, in precisely the same sense, occurs 
in a fifteenth century Middle English poem, 
and is probably of Gaelic origin. We must 
leave the philology to others to assay. If 
it is correct, it certainly provides the desired 
explanation of the marrying of the folk-tale 
of the Feigned Dunderhead with the legends 
of the house of Sitric. If Sitric was the 
Dunderhead par excellence, what more natural 
than that the floating tale should become a 
romance of Sitric’s youth. Only it is not 
Sitric but Sitric’s son Anlaf, whom we 
succeeded in identifying with Hamlet-Have- 
lock. This further difficulty Mr. Gollancz 
easily surmounts, by pointing to the close 
resemblance between Amhlatde and Amlaibh, 
the Irish form of Anlaf, through which a 
confusion of father with son might readily 
result. And so the whole process necessary 
to explain the evolution of Saxo’s Hamlet 
has been reconstructed. As for Snaebjirn, 
Snaebjirn is so obscure that any discussion 
as to what story of Amlo%i he had in mind 
seems somewhat futile. But if he already 
had identified the Irish name with the folk- 
tale, then the evolution above described 
must have taken place very early, for Snaeb- 
jorn wrote only a few years, at most, after 
Anlaf’s death. Doubtless 4 tenth-contury 
Viking soon “‘ won his way to the mythical.” 

What, then, of the original folk-tale of 
the Feigned Dunderhead itself? Its curious 
resemblance to the story of the revenge of 
Lucius Junius Brutus as told by Livy, 
Valerius Maximus, and others, has been often 
commented upon. And there is no doubt 
that the form in which Saxo gives the 
story has suffered contamination from the 
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Roman version. Saxo, in fact, borrows 
at least one Latin phrase straight from 
Valerius. Some scholars therefore con- 
clude that the whole thing is merely a 
Scandinavian borrowing m classical 
m Even Mr. Gollancz speaks of ‘‘a 
current folk-tale of Hamlet derived in far- 
off days from Roman legend.” But surely 
the theory of the diffusion of folk-tales by 
literary borrowing is being rapidly dis- 
credited. Why should not the Feigned 
Dunderhead belong to the common Aryan 
stock of folk-tale? We doubt not that many 
variants of it are discoverable elsewhere. 
What of the return of Odysseus? Odysseus, 
like Hamlet, sits waiting for vengeance in 
his own hall, disguised as a beggar scant of 
wit. And is it fanciful to trace in Penelope’s 
web another form of that knotted tapestry 
which Hamlet bade his mother weave for 
his home-coming? Of course, all the primi- 
tive elements in the Odyssey have been 
immensely worked over and modified by the 
trouvere. 

And what does it all matter? Does all 
this speculation about Hamlet’s pedigree 
help us to understand one point more in 
Hamlet’s soul? Frankly, we do not think 
that it does. Nevertheless, the quest is its 
own justification. It is not Hamlet criticism, 
but it is a curiously fascinating study in the 
process by which the world’s stories came 
into being, and thus in the nature and con- 
stitution of the imaginative element in man. 


LAWRENCE THE PACIFICATOR. 


By 
ones, R.E., 
(Oxford: At the 


Sir Henry Lawrence the Pacificator. 
Lieut.-Gen. J. J. McLeod 
V.C. With Portrait. 
Clarendon Press.) 


Ir was right that Sir William Hunter 
should include in his excellent ‘Rulers of 
India”? series a life of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
Sir Henry Lawrence was never a ruler of 
India in the sense of being its Governor- 
General. The more is the pity, for had he 
been so, or even had the bulk of his 
co - administrators been possessed of his 
intimate knowledge of the natives, and his 
deep sympathies with their feelings, it is 
hardly too much to say that the Indian 
Mutiny would never have broken out. In 
the Punjab, in Rajputana, and finally in 
Oudh he proved himself to possess that 
power of putting crooked things straight 
which is characteristic of the born ad- 
ministrator. Finally, when the crisis 
occurred in 1857, the Court of Directors 
resolved, and Lord Palmerston’s Ministry 
approved, that “Sir Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence, K.C.B., be appointed provi- 
sionally to succeed to the office of 
Governor-General of India on the death, 
resignation, or coming away of Viscount 
Canning, pending the arrival of a successor 
from England.” Days before the appoint- 
ment was made, Henry Lawrence had been 
struck by a rebel shell and had passed 
away in the Residency which he had so 
heroically defended. 

The last chapter of his life-story is happily 
well-known. His earlier work is less 


familiar to his countrymen. Henry Law- 
rence was born in Ceylon in 1806, and 
having obtained an Addiscombe cadetship, 
joined the Bengal Artillery in 1823. He 
saw service in Burmah, was stricken by 
fever, went home on sick leave, during 
art of which he was employed on the Irish 
rdnance Survey, returned to India and 
worked hard at Oriental languages, and 
in 1833 was selected for service in the 
Revenue Survey. ‘Here,’ writes Sir 
Herbert Edwardes, 


‘che first really learnt to know the natives of 
India, and the best class of natives—the agri-~ 
cultural population. It was their villages, thetr 
fields, their crops, their interests of every kind, 
with which his eyes, hands, thoughts and heart 
were now occupied for five years. Instead of 
living in a European station, he pitched his 
tents among the people, under their trees, and 
by their streams, for eight months out of twelve. 

e saw them as military men seldom can see 
them, as all civilians ought to see them—in 
their homes and daily life—and thus learnt to 
sympathise with them as a race, and to under- 
stand their wants.” 


In 1838, on the outbreak of troubles with 
Afghanistan, Lawrence was appointed assis- 
tant political officer at Firozpur, thus starting 
his connexion with the Sikhs and the Pun- 
jab. Here, too, he began “to enter into 
friendly relations with the surrounding in- 
dependent chiefs, and to adjudicate, by their 
own request, in their disputes and boun- 
dary questions.” Six months later, Ranjit 
Singh, the great amalgamator of the 
Punjab tribes, died; with the result 
hat there was a contest for the inherit- 
ance among the various claimants for the 
throne. As invariably happens in these cases, 
the supreme power fell into the hands of the 
Khalsa, or army, which was induced by the 
Rani Jindan to place her son, Dhulip Singh, 
a minor, on the throne, and next to attack 
the British. 

Henry Lawrence was present at Sobraon 
when the Sikh army was shattered by Sir 
Hugh Gough, and was appointed British 
Agent to carry out the settlement with the 
Council of Regency. .Only about one-third 
of the agreed indemnity of one and a-half 
croses of rupees was forthcoming, so the 
Indian Government accepted Kashmir and 
Hazara as an equivalent, and then, as it did 
not want the trouble of administering 
Kashmir, handed it over for a large price to 
Ghuléb Singh, a Rajput, who had com- 
manded the Sikh troops which fought for us 
during the Afghan war, and had abstained 


from joining the other Sikh chiefs in their. 


recent attack. Ghuléb Singh, upon his 
endeavour to take possession of his new 
kingdom, was resisted in arms by the late 
Governor of Kashmir, Sheikh Emam-ud- 
din. 


‘‘Lawrence forthwith pressed the Darbar 
into collecting a force of 10,000 Sikh and 
Kohistani (mountaineer) troops, with ten guns, 
under Darbar generals; and joining them 
himself, marched with them into Kashmir, 
where Sheikh Emam-ud-din, instead of fight- 
ing, surrendered to him personally. These 
Sikh troops had recently fought against the 

British under the same officers who now led 
them ; and, elelog 3 as they were in their 
hearts to support Ghulab Singh, whom the 

Khilsa hated thoroughly, they acted admirably 
in these operations, and drew warm commenda- 


‘the Trenty of Bairowal was 


tions from Lord Hardinge. This was a great 
triumph for Lawrence, as a proof of his judg- 


ment of the merits of the Khalsa troops when 
rly managed, and of his personal influence 


a ; 
with them and their leaders.” 
The Sikh Council had asked that the 


British troops should not be withdrawn 
from Lahore until the end of the year 1846, 
but as the time approached they feared 
the intrigues of the Rani, and begged the 
British Government to take over the 
guardianship of the State till the Maharaja 
should attain his majority. Accordingly, 

drawn ue 
under which the country was to be ad- 
ministered by a Council of eight leading 
chiefs acting under the control of a British 
President, who, in the person of Henry 
Lawrence, became the real ruler of the 
Punjab. He had some admirable assistants 
—Abbott in Hazara, Lumsden in Yusufzai, 
and John Nicholson and Edwardes on the 
Indus—who acted in hearty accordance with 
his prescriptions, of which the guiding 
precept was: ‘Settle the country, make the 
people happy, and take care there are no 
TOWs. 


In six months great progress was made, 
but then Lawrence’s health broke down, 
and he had to go home. 


“Short as the time had been, the whole 
country had been more or less surveyed; the 
fiscal and excise systems had been readjusted ; 
oppressive duties and Government monopolies 
had been abolished; and roads had been started. 
Further, a simple code of laws, founded on 
Sikh customs, had been framed by a selected 
body of some fifty heads of villages.” 


This is typical of Lawrence’s methods—he 
always trusted the natives where it was 
possible, though he had no illusions about 
them. ‘Many,’ he writes, ‘‘are clever in 
the extreme, acute, persevering, energetic, 
able to compete with the best of Europeans 
in ordinary matters, to surpass them in 
some; but the most accomplished character 
among them has its flaw.” While Lawrence 
was in England there was an insurrection 
in Multan, which he would probably have 
nipped in the bud. As it was Lord Dalhousie 

owed it to go on until it resulted in the 
second Sikh rising, which was finally ended 
by Lord Gough’s overwhelming victory of 
Gujrit. Annexation was now the only 
possible policy, and Lawrence, now K.C.B., 
who had hurried out on hearing that his 
beloved Sikhs were in revolt, was appointed: 
Chief Commissioner to carry it out, with his 
younger brother John (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence) and Mr. Mansel as his coadjutors. 
John Lawrence was a harder, drier man, 
more of the type of a Treasury official than 
Henry, whose wise motto was that ‘‘in 

ublic as in private life judicious liberality 
is in the end economy.” Differences of 
opinion arose between them, which were 
referred to Lord Dalhousie, and not always 
settled by him in favour of the senior. At 
last both bruthers tendered their resignations. 
Henry’s was accepted, and he was appointed 
to Rajputana. Here for four years he did 
excellent work. He speceenly suppressed 
sati (suttee), and greatly reduced infanticide, 
by insisting on the principle that both these 
practices involved murder ; and he obtained 
the confidence of the princes by inducing 
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Lord Dalhousie to forego his i See to 
the system of adopting heirs. m Raj- 
putana, at the as a of 1857, he was 
transferred to Oudh, where he had just 
time to effect some needed reforms before 
concentrating all his energies upon prepara- 
tions to resist the Mutiny, 

‘Colonel Newcome is the typical character 
that represents him most closely,” writes 
General Innes, in summing up the mental 
and physical aspects of his hero. Butsurely 
Lawrence, with a not less tender heart than 
the dear old Colonel, had a far harder head. 
It was no ‘softy’ who roused himself from: 
his sick bed in the Lucknow Residency to 
rescind an order of the Administrative 
Council which he himself had appointed. 
Whether he was right in all his views of 
Indian administration is an open question. 
‘‘Every man imputes himself”; and cer- 
tainly, if only there had been plenty of 
Henry Lawrences to carry it out, his frontier 
policy of buffer states friendly to the British 
raj would have been splendidly successful. 
General Innes is not an ideal biographer. 
He goes rather too much into detail, instead 
of giving us a series of illuminating flashes 
upon the salient points of Lawrence’s career. 

e is a little too fond, moreover, of 

iving long extracts from the despatches of 

overnors-General, which should, in a hand- 
book of some two hundred pages, have been 
summarised. But no inadequacy of treat- 
ment can prevent the life-story of Henry 
Lawrence from being of absorbing interest. 
In spite of its faults of style, therefore, we 
can cordially recommend this account of the 
modest Christian hero who, according to 
his self-composed epitaph, “tried to do his 


too curious, let us hope, since medical men 
are beginning to protest against this taxing 
of young eyes; certainly in the birthplace 
of kindergarten juvenile spectacles are at 
apremium. Pity Miss Beale has taken no 
account of the objections one hears parents 
raising on every side against certain attractive 
but physically injurious practices in this 
kind of school. However, she teaches first 
drawing, then writing, then reading, and 
“we lead on to writing” by explaining 
that the first letter of the alphabet is “a 
qude picture of the head of an ox,’ ‘‘ Beth 
:in Hebrew was a dwelling,” and so on. 
‘We cannot help thinking that Miss Beale’s 
pure most likely picked up their letters at 

ome, and are a little more advanced than 
she gives them credit for. In practice the 
results she obtains are so excellent that one 
hesitates to quarrel with her theory ; but, 
suppose our little maid not to be exception- 
ally clever, and to have a less wise and 
experienced mistress, would not this be 
crowding too much on the undeveloped 
brain? This is how the work of teaching 
the alphabet is summarised : 


‘Thus the child could be taught to observe 
See for paola be Soa bse fy 
early writings, and prepared to look intelli- 
gently at ancient monuments. In teaching, 
the sounds of the letters will be given, of course, 
not their names, and the alphabet will be from 
the first classified and a basis laid for philo- 
logical study. A shorthand alphabet will be 
learned side by side without trouble, and 
besides this the pronunciation will be improved 
—all this without any over-pressure or giving 
any instructions unsuited for a small child ” 


We fervently hope and trust that our little 


duty,” and who, as history records, never; maid when she is learning the alphabet 


failed in his endeavour. 


LITTLE MAIDS AT SCHOOL. 


Work and Play in Girls’ Schools. By Three 
Head Mistresses—Dorothea Beale, Lucy 
H. M. Soulsby, Jane Frances Dove. 
(Longmans. ) 


A GREAT many writers have assisted at the 
making of this book, but the central figure 
is Miss Beale, who has earned more than 
a local reputation as a most capable head 
of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. That the 
other contributors are fired with her spirit 
appears from the fact that all of them are 
or have been on Miss Beale’s teaching staff. 
We, therefore, willingly admit her claim 
that, though there are many writers, the 
hook has unity of purpose. Further, it is 
interesting on every page, and, as might be 
expected, literally crammed with delightful 
and ingenious plans for making teaching at 
once pleasant and intelligent. No praise 
can be too warm for Miss Beale’s methods 
generally, but—well, we falter at extending 
it to the teaching of literature. 

As this is the subject in which we are 
most interested, let us follow our little maid 
to school and note the stages of her advance. 
Miss Beale assumes that she has come from 
the kindergarten, and has learned “ to draw 
lines, straight and curved, developing into 
simple objects and curious patterns”; not 


will not ‘look intelligently at ancient 
monuments”; if she ventures to do any- 
thing so unnatural her punishment shall be 
four months’ withdrawal from school and a 
severe course of hoop and ball. In an 
excursus on spelling reform (which by the 
by appears to have been printed in 
Germany) Miss Beale zealously advocates a 
new alphabet and a kind of Volopuk or 
universal language. Without entering into 
any detailed criticisms of her views, we 
should like to hear her reply to this. If 
her ‘complete international alphabet’ were 
adopted, se she expect that all our old 
books would be at once printed in it, or 
would the child who wished to know his or 
her own literature have to learn both the 
new and the old styles? Would she reprint 
all the books in the British Museum in the 
new spelling ? ‘ 

From this we may pass to a subject that 
is peculiarly interesting to readers of the 
AcapemMy. What do girls read? In the 
first place Miss Lumby draws up an ideal 
course for them, which we shall transcribe 
with a few comments of our own, and after- 
wards Miss Beale gives a list drawn from 
information supplied by her pupils. Need- 
less to say, thers is a mighty difference 
between the real and the ideal. This is 
Miss Lumby’s course : 


“ Age 10-12. 
(First Year.) 


Macaulay’s Lays; Marmion; 
Heroes ; Keary’s Heroes of Asgard. 


Kingsley’s 


(Second Year.) 

Evangeline, Hiawatha, Enoch Arden, Ancient 
Mariner; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespere (sic) 
and Ivanhoe. 

Age 12-14. 
(Firet Year.) 


Midsummer Night's Dream, Lady of the Luke, 
Deserted Village, Gulliver's Travels, Kenilworth. 


(Second Year.) 


Merchant of Ventc-, Childe Harold, Morte 
d@’ Arthur, Vicar of Wakefield, Essays from the 
Spectator. 


spe 
Age 14-16. 
(Firet Year.) 


As You Like It, Henry V., Gray’s Elegy, The 
Princess, Esmond, Some of the Essays of Ella 


(sic). 

(Second Year.) 
_ Faerie Queene (Book I.), Julius Cesar, Milton’s 
Minor Poems, ulay’s Essays on Clive and 
on Mme. D’ Arblay, Sesame and Lilies. 


Age 16-18. 
(First Year.) 


Macbeth, Paradise Lost (I. and II.), The 
Holy Grail, Areopagitica, Burke's Speeches on 


America. 
(Second Year.) 
Hamlet, Essay on Man, Selections from Words- 


worth, Bacon’s Essays, Rasselas, Carlyle’s The 
Hero as Poet and T'he Hero as Man of Letters.” 


The little maid would probably smile her 
thanks if at ten a good book of fairy tales— 
Perrault or Grimm, Andersen or Abjérnson 
—were substituted for the Zays. At eleven 
she would like The Grandmother and Dora 
and Zhe May Queen better than Enoch 
Arden; and it is, indeed, rather early to 
acquaint her with the crime of bigamy. 
And to think of Zhe Pilgrim's Progress being 
entirely omitted! At fourteen would she 
not enjoy R. L. 8.—his Travels with a 
Donkey—rather more than Addison and 
Steele? And does the British maiden still 
read Childe Harold, Areopagitica, Burke's 
speeches, Rasselas, and Bacon’s Assays ? We 
fancy her making a little mou, and giving a 
shrug to her young shoulders—they all 
savour of the mid-Victorian ‘seminary for 
young ladies.” 

Besides, we have Miss Beale’s word for it 
that there is a private rebellion against this 
style of reading. At the end of the chapter 
on teaching modern history there is appended 
a most curious list of historical novels 
“chosen from lists furnished by the pupils.” 
It runs to nine or ten pages, 80 we must 


-overcome the temptation to quote in full 


and be content with a few extracts. Sup- 
posing our pupil to be studying the period 
1714-1815, she is recommended to read in 
the first place Rob Roy, The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, Waverley, Guy Mannering, Red 
Gauntlet (sic) and the Antiquary, and as 
next in authority the following stvries 
by Mr. Henty: Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
A Jacobite Exile, With Frederick the Great, 
Hold Fast for England, With Clive tn 
India, With Wolfe in Canada, In the Reign of 
Terror, True to the Old Flag, One of the 
Twenty-Eighth, With Moore at Corunna, 
Through Russian Snows. 

We do not know how many “historical 
novels’? Mr. Henty has written, but fourteen 
others are mentioned in this library for 
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young ladies. Needless to say, he figures 
more largely than Conan Doyle, Stanley 
‘Weyman, Gordon Stables, C. M. Yonge, or 
any other contemporary writer. It appears 
he is read with Harrison Ainsworth, G. P. 
R. James, and certain others who, we con- 
fess to have thought, were rotting, unopened, 
on the shelves of provincial libraries. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, on the other hand, is not 
represented by a single book for this or any 
other period. Neither the young ladies of 
Cheltenham nor their mistresses appear to 
have yet discovered him. 


Literature is evidently not the strong’ 


point of this, in other respects, most ad- 
mirable book. In dealing with music, it is 
laid down with unexceptional soundness 
that ‘“‘no bad music should be given to a 
pupil for any purpose or under any circum- 
stances.” Does not this apply still more to 
books? We have no desire whatever to say 
a word against Mr. Henty, who has written 
many lively and harmless story books for 
boys, but there is something violently wrong 
with the book that, as serious aids to his- 
torical study, recommends twenty-six of his 
volumes and not one of Stevenson’s; and 
the reading of G. P. R. James and Harrison 
Ainsworth can only fill the mind with bad 
notions of history and still worse of art. 
Young ladies are in more need of intelligent 
direction in regard to literature than of an 
“international alphabet” to seal the old 
books to them. 


THE NEW PAPYRI. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyrt. PartI. Edited 
by Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur 8. 
Hunt. (Egypt Exploration Fund.) 


Tue sita of the once famous city of 
Oxyrhynchus is now occupied wy the petty 
little hamlet of Behnesa. It lies on the 
edge of the Libyan desert, and its rubbish- 
heaps and kitchen middens are a favourite 
haunt of those who go down into Egypt to 
search for papyri. For of old Oxyrhyn- 
chus was a flourishing provincial capital, 
a centre of Romano-Egyptian civilisation, 
and a stronghold of African Christianity. 
In the winter of 1896, two members of the 
brilliant band of classical archeologists 
whom Oxford owes to the Craven foundation, 
Messrs. B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt, 
spent some months in excavating this 
promising locality. They secured an 
abundant yield of papyrus fragments 
belonging to all dates from the first to the 
seventh century, and since their return to 
England their time has been fully taken up 
with deciphering and studying the ¢rouvaille. 
The present comely volume, with ita 
elaborate apparatus of critical comment 
and photographic facsimile, is the first 
instalment of the fruit of their labours. 
It contains a selection of the most 
important documents, from a_ literary, 
historical, or paleeographical point of 
view, among the fifteen hundred or so 
papyri that they have as yet been able to 
examine. Roughly speaking, these fell into 
two groups. The larger consists of over a 
hundred non-literary documents, mainly 
legal or commercial in their character, and 
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throwing a flood of light upon the complex | 


and multifarious constitution of Roman 
provincial society. There are appointments 
and reports of public officers, records of 
law suits, agreements for sale, inventories, 
wills, receipts, private correspondence of all 
sorts and conditions of persons. From their 
very insignificance, these are, in some ways, 
as unconscious revelations of sides of 
antiquity which no one would have thought 
it worth while deliberately to preserve, 
perhaps the most interesting part of the 
collection. Like Pompeii, they fossilize 
humanity, and fossilize it in moments when 
But their interest is 
rather for the sociologist and the historian 
than for literature. The classical scholar 
watches the unrolling of papyri with a 
beating heart. They represent to him his 
last chance for the unearthing of treasures 
long held as lost. Anything may come 
out of a papyrus at any moment. 
Bacchylides, Herondas, Menander, the 
Athenian Polity of Aristotle—are not these 
already more than mere names only 
since the chase began? Just as the Re- 
naissance scrutinised with keenly acquisi- 
tive eyes the freight of Greekish refugees 
with their pockets full of MSS. from 
the east of Europe, so does his Victorian 
successor scrutinise the publications of the 
British Museum and the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. They bring him new worlds to con- 
quer, virgin soil for his emendations, that 
no Scaliger, no Bentley, no Dindorf has 
worked over. You picture Prof. Blass 
fluttering about the unpacked rolls, with 
his critical steel half out of the sheath. Of 
literary fragments Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt offer about thirty. Many of these 
texts are, of course, not absolutely new. 
At most they afford new readings of extant 
works: theological, such as the Gospels of 
SS. Matthew and Mark, or the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla ; classical, including 
bits from Homer, Thucydides, Herodotus, 
Plato, Euclid, Virgil. And among the 
real novelties some are unimportant. A 
fragment of a chronological or metrical 
treatise, or of a Gnostic speculation on the 
“upper” and “lower” soul, is not exciting. 
Others are so mutilated that they do not 
come to much. There are two fragments 
from comedies, possibly by Menander or 
some disciple of Menander, a few lyric lines 
which Prof. Blass ascribes to Aleman, a few 
elegiac lines and some incomplete epigrams 
apparently designed as flute songs. The 
literary texts of first-class importance are 
thus reduced to two. Of these, the ‘Sayings 
of Jesus” has already been published by 
the same editors in a separate pamphlet, 
and has, naturally enough, excited a vast 
deal of criticism and controversy. Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt now publish, for the 
sake of completeness, a revised text and 
translation, in which they adopt one or two 
of the numerous conjectures which have 
been lavished on the text of the fragment. 
They defer a detailed discussion of the litera- 
ture which the subject has evoked, contenting 
themselves here with summing up briefly 
as follows: 


“With regard to the questions of origin and 
history, we stated in one edition our belief in 
five points: (1) That we have here part of a 
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collection of sayings, not extracts from a 
narrative ; (2) that they were not 
heretical ; (3) that they were independent of 
the Four Gospels in their present shape; (4) 
that they were earlier than A.D. 140, aad might 
go back to the first century. These propositions, 
especially the first, have, as is natural, been 
warmly disputed. Attempts have been made 
to show that the ‘Logia’ were extracts 
from the Gospel according to the Egyptians 
Harnack), the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
Batiffol), or the Gospel of the Ebionites 
Zahn); and Gnostic, mystic Ebionite, or 
Therapeutic tendencies, according to the point 
of view, have been discovered in them. On 
the other hand, our position has received the 
general support of critics such as Swete, Rendel 

arris, Heinrici, and Lock; and so far the dis- 
cussion has tended to confirm us in our original 
view.” 


Apart from the ‘‘Logia,” the gem of the 
collection is an Holic ode, which the editors, 
greatly daring, venture to attribute to Sappho 
herself. Nor are they without reasonable 
grounds for this conjecture, for the poem, 
which makes allusion to the home-returning 
and past transgressions of a beloved brother, 
cannot fail to recall a certain episode in the 
life of Sappho narrated by Ovid and others. 
Sappho had a brother Charaxus, a wine- 
trader. Charaxus fell in love with the 
“rosy-cheeked ” Rhodopis, a famous Lesbian 
light o’ love. He ransomed her from slavery, 
and spent all he had upon her. Sappho, 
so the ahaa Od was excessively angry, 
and somewhat rashly gave vent to her 
indignation in lampoons. This led to a 
violent quarrel between brother and sister, 
and although Sappho wrote many songs 
afterwards to effect a reconciliation, Charaxus 
remained obdurate. Messrs. Grenfell and 
Hunt suggest that their fragment may be 
one of the olive-branch songs in question. 
Unfortunately it has lost its beginning and 
end, and what survives is badly mutilated. 
But the invaluable Prof. Blass has not hesi- 
tated to attempt a restoration; and of the 
four stanzas which he has been able to 
reconstruct, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt offer 
a verse translation : 

“‘ Sweet Nereids, grant to me, 
That home unscathed my brother may return, 
And every end, for which his soul shall yearn, 
Accomplished see ! 


And thou, immortal Queen, 
Blot out Acad past, that thus his friends may 
Ww 


0 
Joy, shame his foes—nay rather, let no foe 
By us be seen ! 
And may he have the will 
To me, his sister, some regard to show, 
To Sealey the pain he brought, whose cruel 
ow 
My soul did kill. 
Yea, mine, for that ill name 
Whose biting edge, to shun the festal throng 
Compelling, ceased awhile: yet back ere long 
To goad us came.” 


Whisper it not in Gath, but, after all, the 
ode, though undeniably interesting from 
the point of view of literary history, is not 
precisely inspired. Sappho, one begins to 
fear, did not always sing 
“Songs that move the heart of the shaken 
heaven, 
Songs that break the heart of the earth with 
pity, 
Hearing, to hear them.”’ 
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The third stanza is the best, in the Greek; 
but then the third stanza is nearly all Prof. 
Blass. We wait with some trepidation 
for the moment when the spade of the 
excavator shall disinter a complete Sappho. 

Among the miscellaneous non - literary 
Papyri which make up the bulk of the 
volume a groupof private letters are, perhaps, 
the most full of interest. They are merely 
ordinary every-day letters, of the sort that 
one naturally throws in the waste-paper 
basket. Two or three are formal invita- 
tions. ‘‘ Herais requests your company at 
dinner on the occasion of the marriage of 
her children in her house, to-morrow, the 
fifth, at nine o’clock.” The formula appears 
to be a secular one, although Herais was 
not in the habit of giving long notice of 
her entertainments. Petosiris writes to 
Serenia, to invite her to town for a religious 
feast: ‘Be sure, dear, to come up on the 
20th for the birthday festival of the god, 
and let me know whether you are coming by 
boat or by donkey, in order that we may 
send for you accordingly. Now, don’t for- 

et.” Irene writes to Taonnophris and 

hilo a letter of sympathy on the death of 
their child Eumoerus : 


‘‘Take heed, dear friends. I was as much 
grieved and shed as many tears over Eumoerus 
as I did over Didymus, and I did all that was 
fitting, and so did all my friends, Epaphroditus 
and Thermouthion and Philion and Apollonius 
and Plautas. But still there is nothing one can 
do in the face of such trouble. So I leave you 
to comfort yourselves. Goodbye.” 


For nearly two thousand years, then, 
bereaved mothers have been consoling each 
other with these inarticulate phrases, and 
have taken comfort to their souls in the due 
performance of “ all that was fitting.” And 
@ month later Irene is sending Taonnophris 
and Philo a little present of dates and 
grapes and pomegranates, and asks them to 
poy off a workman for her, and to send 

er “two drachms’ weight of purgative, of 
which I am in urgent need.” 


NORTHERN HUMOUR. 


Scottish Life and Humour. By William 
Sinclair. (Haddington : Sinclair.) 


Tuts little book is an unobtrusive member 
of a large family. No country can compete 
with Scotland in the number and energy of 
its local Mterati. Every parish has its 
chronicler, and if the local history be 
exhausted, there remain local custom and 
local wit, and straightway the world is pre- 
sented with a compendium of anecdotes. It 
is a pity that some vast index could not be 
prepared for such collections. There are 
some three or four original jokes in the 
world, and to trace the descent of their innu- 
merable sg a would be a task for the 
subtlest of folklorists. Were they indexed 
by the word on which the humour hinges 
one might have to hand an invincible 
weapon to confuse the impostor who tells 
all stories in the form of autobiography. 
Our quarrel, then, with this Bock is that 
the index is not nearly full enough. As far 
as it goes it is a curiosity, with such entries 
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as these: “ Highland inn, where to spit, 4”; 
‘Lady, old, and the villain who kissed and 
told, 14”; and ‘‘ Volunteer officer whose 
breeks were wounded, 57.” Then thestories 
are badly set down, generally with a great 
deal of unnecessary verbiage in the shape of 
comment and introduction. Frequently, 
too, the editor’s sense of humour is more 
keen than his reader’s, and some of the tales 
go far to justify the notion that a Scotch 
story is any jumble of dialect you please, 
provided you put ‘‘Ou, ay” at the begin- 
ning and “ tever’’ at the end. Most 
of the best are old—very old indeed—but 
still there is a respectable sprinkling of new 
ones; and the advantage of the arrangement 
in chapters is that he who is not interested 
in old banal jokes about ministers and the 
Sabbath may skip the whole section. 

What, indeed, may be the specific quality 
of traditional Scotch humour is hard to 
determine. Partly it is a naive solemnity 
in trivial matters, partly an equally naive 
levity in serious affairs. The farmer and 
his wife who lived so quiet a life that when 
a sheep died they sat beside the fire and 
talked about the next world, are instances 
of the first; the minister who began his 
prayer, ‘“Paradoaxical as it may seem to 

hee, O Lord,” is a sort of far-away example 
of the second. But much of the humour 
in Scotch tales comes from the inimitable 
dialect, and the subtle and comic exaggera- 
tion which lurks in it. It is a manner of 
speech which may be extraordinarily taci- 
turn and exact, and, in the next sentence, 
full of the farcical humour of extravagance. 
The author of this compilation professes a 
great regard for Dr. Hately Waddell’s 
Scotch version of the Psalms, but this has 
always seemed to us an unfortunate attempt 
to overdo the idiom and mix up the obsolete 
and the current. The Scotch part of 
“ Underwoods,” say, is purer and racier 
Scotch just because it represents one tradi- 
tion, and that a spoken tradition, and not 
a mixture of several. The language, then, 
for the English reader is some part of the 
charm—a greater part, perhaps, than for the 
native, for whom the riches of dialect are 
ataled by familiarity. 

But, after all, the main subject of the 
humorous story is the eccentricity of some 
imaginary t of Scotch character — its 

etty economies, obstinacy, and self-con- 

dence. Mr. Sinclair’s stories in this vein 
are generally ancient, but now and then he 
seems to have stumbled on a novelty. There 
is a fine ‘canny’ inconsequence about the 
will of the old laird, in which was written: 
“T leave to my son, Willie, the twa black- 
faced yowes that were lost last week, if 
they’re foun’ oot. An’ in case they’re no 


foun’ oot, I leave them baith to my faithful I 


servant Donal’.” Here, too, is a good 
version of a well-known story in the same 
vein: 

‘In a case which recently came up for hear- 
ing, a certain witness was called. On the 
mention of his name, a man rose up and said, 
‘He is gone.’ ‘Where is he gone ?’ said the 
judge ; ‘it is his duty to be here.’ ‘My lord,’ 
was the solemn reply, ‘I wadna care to commit 
mysel’ as to whaur he’s gone; but he’s deid.’” 


One could build up from such stories a 
fine set of paradoxes on that typical Scotch 
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character which they are supposed to illus- 
trate. It is narrow, limited, prosaic—like 
the old Caithness laird in the story. When 
travelling with a friend he stayed the night 
atasmallinn. ‘‘ Ye’ll be frae Caithness?” 
he said to the maid. ‘No,’ rather curtly. 
‘Frae Sutherland, then?’’ ‘‘No,” a little 
sulkier. ‘Oh, I hae’t; ye’re frae Ross- 
shire-?’’ ‘No,’ still, ‘“ Ye maun be frae 
the Mearns, then?” The “No” was 
nearly smothered by the slamming of the 
door. All the evening the laird was 
thoughtful and abstracted, and when he 
took his candle to go to bed, he said earnestly 
to his companion, ‘‘Whaur can that puir 
lassie be frae?” On the other hand, it 
is imaginative, above the conventions of 
ordinary speech, and abundantly generous, 
like the Highland boatman who was asked 
how the weather would turn out. “It wull 
be a fine day,” he said. ‘‘To besure, there 
wull be shoors, and maybe there wull be 
rain atween, but it wull bea verra fine day.” 
It is niggardly and cautious, like the man in 
the Moray floods, who, after saving several 
lives, went back and nearly lost his life in 
trying to rescue his hat. Again, it is no 
less rash and extravagant, like the Chartist 
weaver who expounded his political creed at 
length to the minister of the parish. When 
he had concluded, he turned and demanded 
an answer. ‘‘In my opinion,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘your principles would drive the 
country into revolution, and create in the 
long run national bankruptcy.” ‘ Nay- 
tion-al bankruptcy!” said the old man 
meditatively, diving fora pinch. ‘ Div-ye- 
think-sae?”? Then, briskly, after a long 
snuff, “Dod! I'll risk it!” 


— 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. By 
Jerome K. Jerome. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


R. JEROME does not make us laugh— 

perhaps because we are such busy 

fellows. Here is a specimen from The Second 

Thoughts of an Idle Fellow, wherein is de- 

scribed an interview with a rocking-chair 

which a “young gentleman friend of mine” 
had made out of a couple of beer barrels : 


‘“‘T had called, and had been shown into the 
empty drawing-room. The rocking-chairnodded 
invitingly at me. I never guessed it was an 
amateur rocking-chair. I was young in those 
days, with faith in human nature, and I imagined 
that, whatever else a man might attempt with- 
out knowledge or experience, no one would be 
fool enough to experiment upon a rocking- chair. 
threw m: into it lightly and carelessly. I 
immediately noticed the ceiling. I made an 
instinctive movement forward. The window 
and a momentary glimpse of the wooded hills 
beyond shot upward and disappeared. The 
carpet flashed acrors my eyes, and I caught 
sight of my own boots vanishing beneath me 
at the rate of about two hundred miles an hour. 
I made a convulsive effort to recover them: 
I suppose I overdid it. I saw the whole of his 
room at once, the four walls, the ceiling, and 
the floor at the same moment. It was a sort 
of vision: I saw the cot! piano upside down, 
and I again saw my own boots flash past me, 
this time over my head, soles uppermost, 
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Never before had I been in a position where 
my own boots had seemed so all-pervading. The 
next moment I lost my boots, and stopped the 
carpet with my head just as it was rushing 

me. At the same instant something hit me 
violently in the small of the back. Reason, 
when recovered, suggested that my assailant 
must be the rocking chair. Investigation proved 
the surmise correct. Fortunately I was still 
alone, and in consequence was able, a few 
minutes later, to meet my hostess with calm 
and dignity.” 

Mr. Jerome has shown that as a serious 
journalist he can write well and to the point. 
Let him now discard the cap and bells. 
There is room only for one kind of humour, 
and one kind of pathos—the best. 


Side-Lights of Nature in Quill and Crayon. 
By Edward Tickner Edwardes. (Kegan 
Paul.) 


WE imagine this to be a first book, and, if 
80, its faults are easily forgiven. The chief 
of them is a habit of over-elaboration. 
Certain writers on open-air subjects, perhaps 
out of a laudable wish to avoid the rough- 
and-ready rollicking slovenliness of the 
ordinary English sporting author, fall into 
the opposite extreme, and cultivate cadence 
and select adjectives till the object they 
achieve is one of absolute preciosity. This 
is the pitfall into which Mr. Edwardes has 
fallen. He will not let his blackbird sing, 
it ‘‘chants the red morning from its misty 
lair’; morning does not break, ‘the first 
grey thread of the dawn wavers up into the 
starshine.” Too often does the ‘‘ precious” 
phrase broaden into vague extravagance 
like this: ‘The great springtide of blossom 
floods with glamorous colour and entrancing 
form eve en hill and scented valley 
in the andl” Now, we trust that, 
because we point out what is really a 
note of false distinction in the style, 
it will not be concluded that our desire 
is to encourage carelessness of form. It 
is only bad form that is objected to. 
To attain the beauty of simple writing, a 
still more careful selection of words, a 
search for deeper music, are required. 
Mind and ear grow weary of these adjectives 
simply because in nine cases out of ten they 
are inserted merely for the sound and convey 
no meaning whatever. That intangible 
beauty which, for want of a better word, is 
termed charm, comes but to a slight degree 
from choice of language, it is an emana- 
tion of the writer’s personality, a test of 
the humanity in him. As Mr. Edwardes 
gains experience he will trust less to the 
dictionary. 

Beyond style there is nothing to comment 
upon in the eighteen papers which make w 
the volume, for the homeliness of the writer's 
themes is in marked contrast to the exotic 
character of his language. They, in his 
own words, “lay claim to no more import- 
ance than may be attached to them as 
earnest records of happy solitary rambles— 
in storm or sunshine, year in year out— 
among the green woods and meadow- 
lands of Kent and Sussex.” But yet 
themes such as these—the coming and 
going of birds and flowers, starlight and 
moonlight and sunshine, the endless pac- 
ing minuet of the seasons — have inspired 
some of the noblest passages in the 
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English tongue. Nor can we forget that 
they, in one form or another, form the back- 
ground of all human action. It is well 
worth the young writer’s while to inquire 
what are the means by which the true 
quality of simplicity is obtained. He has to 
remember that he lives after a time of 
masters in it. Look with what apparently 
simple means a Tennyson in verse, a 
Stevenson in prose, achieved the objects here 
aimed at in vain. The “noble baldness” 
which Stevenson praises is a higher ideal to 
strive at than this thin, sugary, adjectival 
verbiage. But perhaps the root of the 
matter lies in this, that the most indispen- 
sable gift is that of imagination; and word- 
painting is usually adapted to conceal its 
absence. 

In thus emphasising the salient weakness 
of these essays it will be understood that we 
are not inappreciative of their merits—the 
care, accuracy of observation, and evident 
sympathy with and love of beauty with 
which they are done. We have no doubt 
that many people will purchase the book, if 
only for the pretty sketches with which Mr. 
Haité has ilinsteated it—sweet and well- 
chosen glimpses of nature that are worthy 
of a more ripened text. 


The History of the Church of St. Mary-on- 


the-Hill, Chester. By the late J. P. 
Earwaker. Edited by Rupert H. Morris. 
(Love & Wyman.) 


WE cannot do more than call attention to this ) 


careful antiquarian compilation. A feature 
of the book is its lengthy extracts from the 
registers of the church under consideration. 
These registers are in preservation back to 
1628, and there are transcripts in the 
Bishops’ Registry at Chester and elsewhere 
of earlier registers, now lost, extending back 
to 1547. The entries of which this volume 
gives a selection illustrate the changes 
in ritual and doctrine which came over a 
country church in the reigns of Henry VIIL., 
Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth. They also abound in curious refer- 
ences ; and old dialect words are not un- 
common. Dipping at random into the pages 
we find the following entry under 1631: 
“Thomas Laceby, a prisoner, prest to death, 
bur. in church yard on the north side the 
steeple the 23th day of Aprill.” Such 
pressings to death seem to have been common 
at Chester, and the churchyard of St. Mary’s 
often received the bodies of criminals who 
had been thus treated. The horrible custom 
was that a prisoner refusing to plead 
saved his property from being forfeited 
to the Crown, but had to undergo a dreadful 
Mr. Earwaker thus describes 
is fate : 

‘He was stripped naked and laid on his 
back in a cellar, with his arms and legs 
stretched out. A board was laid across his 
body, and on this was piled up weights and 
stones ‘as much as he can bear and more,’ and 
these remained on him until he either volun- 
teered to plead or till death released him from 
his sufferings. On the first day he was allowed 
‘three morsels of barley without any drink,’ 
and on the second day, ‘ two drinks of stagnant 
(not runving) water, without any bread’; and 
as the judge said, when he decreed poe ear 
‘this shall be his diet until he is dead.’ The 


duration of this punishment depended on the ! 


strength of the prisoner, and in some cases it 
was known to have from a Saturday till 
the following Monday night, or more than 
forty-eight hours, during which the wretched 
man’s sufferings must have been intense.” 


In 1643 be entries of the burials of 
soldiers killed in the Civil War. The custom 
which obtained of burying persons in their 
own pew, or in that of a surviving relative, 
is often noticeable, thus: ‘‘1649—Mr. Peter 
Starkie buried in his wives pue 7th of 
July.” The list of churchwardens of St. 
Mary-on-the-Hill would be a fine 808- 
sion for any church. It is unbroken 
from 1536 downwards. The churchwardens’ 
accounts, as preserved, also begin in 1536, 
and are full of suggestive matter. Many of 
the entries are of importance to students of 
ritual. It should be added that the sudden 
death of Mr. Earwaker, while this work 
was on his hands, necessitated its comple- 
tion by others. Mr. Morris appears to have 
discharged his editorial duties with every 
care. 


Where Wild Birds Sing. By James E. 
Whiting. (Sydney C. Mayle.) 


Ir was very truly remarked by Mr. Glad- 
stone that ‘‘the neglect of natural history 
was the grossest defect of our old system of 
training the young,” but it is equally true 
that this defect remains almost untouched. 
Mere school-books and text-books, however 
limportant and valuable, can never awaken 
the interest and observation which alone 
make the study of natural history education ; 
it is necessary to bring children into contact 
with nature itself through those who are 
already enamoured of her. Such an oppor- 
tunity is afforded by the recent publication 
of this unpretentious volume of a naturalist’s 
notes, not intended primarily for the young, 
but eminently suited to arouse their interest, 
and therefore strongly to be recommended 
as a reader for schools. Not only is the 
language of the simplest, but the expression 
is chaste, and as month by month the 
beauties of our fields and hedge-rows are 
unfolded, few could fail to share the writer’s 
love for his theme. But the peculiar value 
of this little work is that its author is a 
working naturalist, a born naturalist, 
although once a ploughman, whose _per- 
formance is therefore the more creditable 
and encouraging. 


The Architectural Review. Vol. III. (Effing- 
ham House.) 


Tux third volume of this publication gives 
proof of the promoters’ intention to maintain 
it as a first-class organ of the architectural 
rofession. No handsomer volume could be 
aid on a table, and the illustrations are by 
such able artists as Sir Edward Poynter, 
Mr. Whistler, Mr. John Sedding, Mr. 
Joseph Pennel, Mr. George Haité and Mr. 
Oliver Hall. 

Among the subjects treated, the life and 
work of Pugin are dealt with in three 
articles, and a longer series is devoted to 
Jean Carriés, a little-known French sculptor. 
Beverley Minster, Canterbury, Chartres 
Porches, and the Early Mosaics of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, are also discussed and illustrated. 
acces the magazine is doing its work 
well. 
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Wu Een. By Wiutam Brack. 


This story by the admired author of a score of delightful 
novels sets forth the escapades, adventures, and sorrows of 
Miss Eelin Macdonald, of Kinvaig. The tone of the book is fore- 
told in the lines facing the title-page : 


‘Loud winds, low winds, to every maid her lover, 
Where’er the sunlit shines, where’er the shadows hover ; 
But my dear love comes never, oh, never, back to me, 
Nor by the shore, nor by the hills, nor by the Northern Sea.” 


(Sampson Low. 469 pp. 6s.) 


In Hicn Puaces. By M. E. Brappon. 


Miss Braddon’s latest. ‘‘A grim companion for a child of seven 
summers, this dark-browed patriot, with the dagger-knife shown in 
his right-hand pocket, and all his thoughts fixed on that knife, and 
the deed it was to do.” This is a fertile sentence from an early 
page. (Hutchinson & Co. 371 pp. 6s.) 


Peocey oF THE Barrons. By B. M. Croxer 


Mrs. Croker is a very popular writer of love stories, and her 


readers will quickly discover that this story of angling and love is P 


to their taste. The Bartons are three villages—Upper, Nether, 
and Middle. Thus Mrs. Banner, of the “Dog and Crook,” 
hints of Peggy’s beauty :‘ I believe a painter—I mean a 
icture painter—was terribly anxious to make a drawing of 
er; he stayed here, and raved about her. But they are all 
queer, cracked folk, them artists. He said he was going to do her 
as a ‘primrose by the river brim.’ Did ye ever hear of the like? 
Lord, ie we did laugh, Banner and I. However, John Travenor 
wouldn’t hear of it; he’d ha’ primrosed him, I can tell you!” 
(Methuen & Co. 331 pp. 6s.) 


Tue TERRor. By Feuix Gras. 


A romance of the French Revolution, by the author of The Reds 
of the Midi. Translated by Catharine A. Janvier. (Heinemann. 
879 pp. 6s.) 


Lincounsuizg TALEs. By Maser Peacock. 


A series of dialect stories of East Anglians, by the daughter of 
Mr. Peacock, the North Lindsey antiquarian. This is the talk of 
Miss Peacock’s villagers: ‘I'll have the say benean this rig-bauk, 
or know the reagon on it. And my say is as he gets hissen up’n 
his feet fra that there floor, instead of kneeling down there, like a 
savage man afore a idol of wood, and he walks hissen down, and 
gives me a fair understanding.” (Brigg: Jackson & Sons. 355 pp. 
6s.) 


Miss Raysourny’s Dramonps. By Mrs. JocEetyn. 


Miss Rayburn is loved by Jim Mortlock for herself, and by his 
brother Claud for her wonderful diamonds. A love story, with a 
Havour of rascalism and repentance. (F. V. White & Co. 300 pp. 
68.) 


A Harvest Festiva. By J. Kent. 


A neatly written story of village life, the interest oscillating 
between the rectory and the grange. Jane Bembridge, the rector’s 
daughter and housekeeper, is the caustic critic of village politics. 
(I. Fisher Unwin. 254 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Ways or a Winow. By Mrs. Loverr Cameron. 


Two sisters, one a widow; and two lovers, one a baronet. Which 


weds which? (F. V. White & Co. 278 pp. 6s.) 


fs 


By Joun Oxennam. 


This sufficiently gruesome, gripping story tells how James Ayrton, 
of the firm of Brodie & Ayrton, murdered his pacer and left him 
in a packing case in the care of a well-known Safe Deposit 
Company. (Hurst & Blackett. 331 pp. 6s.) 


Gov’s Prisoner. 


REVIEWS. 


Entanglements. By Francis Prevost. 
(Service & Paton.) 


Tue five stories contained in this volume are told in a crisp, forcible 
style, and are agreeably unconventional both in theme and treat- 
ment. Their author has a considerable gift for epigrammatic 
dialogue, for the effective presentment of incident, and for a kind 
of impressionist description of scenery. The writing, though 
somewhat mannered and artificial perhaps, does not appear forced, 
but rather as the form of expression natural to the writer's tem- 
perament. The prevailing tone, at least in most of the stories, is 
consistently cynical, and we are not sure that all of them would be 
considered suitable for the young person; but the worldling will 
derive considerable pleasure from their perusal. One of the 
leasantest of them—-‘ Pearls”? —deals with life in one of the 
islands of the Pacific, and tells how a roving Englishman, Severn 
by name, having made his fortune by a stroke of luck, fecls com- 
pelled to carry off in his ship the daughter of one of the islanders 
who is about to be married against her will to an unctuous 
German trader. There is a fine description of Severn, in his ship 
in the harbour of Falea, straining his eyes through the night 
toward the shore for any sign of a hostile attack : 


‘‘Cursing himself for a suspicious fool, he tightened the leaf about a 
sului and lit it, but his hand shook. He stood there smoking for half 
an hour. The figure left the window and returned to it twice; then the 
light went out. 

Severn, who had been impatiently awaiting the event, felt on its 
accomplishment a sudden access of suspicion. He stared for some time 
longer at the black outline of the land; then he turned, lowered his 
reading-lamp again, opened, and blew it out. 

‘If they want me they’ll have to find me,’ he muttered as he closed 
a glass. At last, tired of standing und staring, he went aft and 

ay down. 

A school of turtle startled him with a sudden gurgle which went by 
under the stern, dragging the grains of starlight into a thorny entangle- 
ment of gold. But the sea smoothed out its creases, and the stars 
trembled again within its depths like sinking sequins, while the silence 
smothered, as if with the whole weight of heaven, the moaning thresh 
along the shore.” 

It ia excellently imagined and gives a vivid impression at once of tho 
silence of a tropic night and the tension of the man’s feelings. Here 
is an example—from the first story in the book, ‘‘A Mediation” —- 
of Mr. Prevost’s dialogue. A lady, revolver in hand, is throatening 
to shoot a man, and the whole situaticn is pleasantly preposterous : 


“© You won’t marry her ?’ 

‘ Not as far as I can see.’ 

There was silence between them for some seconds, then she said : 

‘Ite seven minutes to six by that clock behind you ; I'll give you till 
the hour strikes.’ 

‘Thanks,’ he murmured, ‘ but I’m afraid you will be very tired.’ 

“I shall be able to bear it,’ she replied. 

‘Well,’ he said refiectively, ‘I don’t know. 
strike!’ 

She tightened her lips at his levity. 

*T will let you know,’ she said. 

‘Thanks,’ he repeated. ‘In the meanwhile, mayn’t we have that 
hammer down ”’ 

She answered nothing for some seconds, then : 

‘You are afraid!’ she said. 


You see the clock durawt 
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‘ Of your finger, very considerably,’ he replied. 

‘ Of bei § shot,’ she corrected scornfully. 

‘ By accident,’ he put in. 

‘It comes to the same thing,’ she said. 

i ‘It does, for me,’ he admitted ruefully, ‘ but it might save you 4 
anging. 

‘ You needn’t concern yourself about me,’ she said. 

‘I’m not very sure that I did,’ he replied doubtfully, ‘ but I wish, if 
you won’t let down that hammer, that you would turn the exit on some 
less vital part. It is giving me an anticipatory spasm.’ 

‘I didn’t know before that you were a coward,’ she exclaimed con- 
temptuously. 

‘Oh, I could have told you, any time,’ he sighed.” 


The last story in the collection, ‘ Instabilities,” is well conceived, 
and very adroitly handled. Altogether, Mr. Prevost is to be con- 
gratulated on his skill as a writer of short stories. 


* * * “ 


Jason Edwards ; and A Little Norsk. By Hamlin Garland. 
(W. Thacker & Co.) 


Jason Epwarps is a type of the American working man—proud, 
self-reliant, and industrious. But he is unlucky. His wages tend 
constantly to decrease and his rent to go up. He is happy, how- 
ever, in his daughter Alice, with her beautiful face and her fine 
voice, to train which Edwards has pinched himself. "Walter Reeves 
is a brilliant journalist, who tells the editor of the Zvents at his 
first interview, “I’m green, but I’m not a salad,” and quickly 
proves it. Walter goes courting the brilliant Alice in the Boston 
slum where her father lives. We are shocked to learn that the 
“hub” has slums ; but it has, miles of them: 


“Tt was a strange plies for a wooing, one would say. From the 
street, foul odours and the boom, of travel. Overhead, someone was 
tramping heavily. In the hall, the children fought and screamed, and 
clattered up and down the staira. That they could sit and talk with 
such surroundings was sorrowful evidence that it was habitual, and to 
some degree unnoticed.” 


The wooing went on all right until old Edwards was attracted by a 
flaming advertisement of ‘‘free land” and determined to go “ out 
West.”’ In vain Walter implored Alice to marry him. She would 
not leave her family. Of course poor Edwards was a failure at 
farming. The “free land’ turned out to be anything but free, 
and grew very little but its mortgage. Years passed, and the 
brilliant journalist came to seek his Alice and rescue her father 
from his difficulties. Still, with her hereditary pride, she refused 
to yield until a providential cyclone finally ruined the homestead, 
paralysed the farmer, and united the lovers. In spite of the happy 
ending the story is a tragedy, 


‘(a typical American tragedy—the collapse of a working man. The 
common fate of the majority of American farmers and mechanics—dying 
before their time. Going to pieces at forty, fifty, or sixty years of age, 
from under-pay and over-work.”” 


The atmosphere of 4 Little Norsk is pathetic rather than tragic. 
Bert and Anson, two rough farmers, find in a snow-bound cottage a 
little girl half-dead lying with her dead mother. They take Flaxen, 
as they call her, for their own, and bring her up until the rough 
gossip of the neighbours warns them that she is no longer a child. 
Then, with many a heart-ache, they send her to school. Of course, 
she marries a weak-spirited rascal, who leaves her almost to die in 
childbed, and then mercifully dies himself. Then she sends for her 
foster-parents, and this is the final scene: 


‘«* Say,’ began Bert abruptly, ‘it seems pretty well understood that 
you're her father; but where do I come in?’ 


‘ You ought to be herhusband.’ A light leaped into the younger man’s 


face. ‘ But go slow,’ Anson went on gravely. ‘This package is marked 
‘Glass; handle with care.” ’” cine a 


Mr. Garland tells his stories well, and spices them with a good deal 
of American humour. We look for still better work from him in 


ane: when he has learned to chasten his rather interjectional 
atyle, 


For the Rebel Cause. By Archer P. Crouch. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Tux story is of love and war—more of war than of love—in 
mercurial Chile. The relator is well acquainted with the topography 
of the country, perhaps less so with the character and manners of the 
inhabitants, His Chilians are flabby. The heroine strikes one as 
quite dolorously doughy. Her name is Dolores, and she has two 
aspirants for her love: Pedro Gonzalez, the villain of the plot, and 
inventive partisan of the Presidential government; and Gaspar | 
Edmonds, the indomitable Hector and hero of the Congressional 
insurgents. Edmonds is, of course, half an Englishman, and on 
the issue of the internecine struggle hang all his chances of pros- 
perity and matrimony. ,.He and Dolores are secretly betrothed ; but 
the lady’s parents and relatives are determined that no other but the 
wealthy and handsome Pedro shall woo and win her. Being a 
Chilian seforita, the hapless girl feels bound to submit. Her only 
hope centres in the alternative that either Pedro may get killed 
betimes, or Edmonds—with victory on his side—gain for himself 
wealth and distinction, and thus 7 paly less objectionable to her 
father. The situation is aggravated by the latter being a Balma- 
cedist colonel in active service. Hence, as to Dolores, 


“*, . . on this dangerous combat’s doubtful end 
Her joy, her comfort, hope and life depend.” 


’ Mr. Crouch is a clever strategist. Eliminate the love dialogues 
from his narrative, and, enhanced as it is by Mr. Powell Chase’s 
illustrations, it might be taken for a war correspondent’s journals, 
ably descriptive of the moves and countermoves of the rival 
forces both on land and sea. ‘The sinking of the Congres- 
sionalist ironclad by the Presidential ‘‘ torpederas,”’ though happily 
contrived, is clumsily recounted. But the exploits of the rebel 
army, planned by a German instructor, and carried out mainly by 
Seiior Edmonds, are capital reading. Some of them are almost 
Homeric in the combatants’ endurance and disregard for danger. 
One there is suggestive of ludicrous contempt for martial con- 
ventionalities. At one time the officers and men of a whole 
regiment of the insurgents were compelled to help themselves to the 
red trousers of the Presidential army. Later on, in the heat of 
a battle, the men were mistaken by a portion of their friends for 
the enemy, and consequently fired upon. There was no time for 
explanations, and so the commanding officer took off his scarlet 
antaloons, and advanced to battle in his pants! His example was 
imitated by his men, and the destructive fire averted. Is Mr. 
Crouch an Irishman? The introduction of so momentously 
dauntless a proceeding suggests an impressive reminiscence. 
Habent sua fata—tibialia ! 


THE HOUSE OF BENTLEY. 


Two hundred years ago there was a London publisher named 
Richard Bentley who brought out a series called ‘‘ Bentley’s 
Modern Novels.’’ Coming casually across this name in the history 
of literature one would naturally suppose (writes a correspondent of 
the Times) the owner of it to be the founder of the famous publish- 
ing firm in New Burlington-street. But curiously enough the 
Richard Bentley of the time of Charles II. had no traceable con- 
nexion with the Richard Bentley who in 1829 joined Henry 
Colburn, and in 1832 began by himself the business which for 
three generations has been honourably and successfully continued. 
This later Richard was born in 1794. He came of a literary stock. 
The family was only distantly connected with the scholar who 
ruled Trinity College, Cambridge, with despotic power in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, and who was the author of the 
mot that “all claret would be port if it could.” But Richard’s 
father was the proprietor of a newspaper called the General Evening 
Post, and his near relation, John Nichols, carried on for many 
years the Gentleman’s Magazine. It was with Nichols that Richard 
and his brother Samuel began their career as printers. But to be 
@ printer—even a printer renowned for fine work, as he became— 
was far from ae the energetic Richard. In 1829, 
as we have seen, be became a partner of Colburn, and 
three years later Colburn retired. (He afterwards, by the way, 
founded the firm of Hurst & Blackett; such are the curious rami- 
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fications of business enterprise.) New Burlington-street, which 
was one of the first streets in London to have numbers attached 
to the houses, had long been. the haunt of science. More lately it 
became a centre of the publishing trade; but now this distinction 
seems in turn to be deserting it. Not only is the name of Bentley 
to be known there no more, but within the last twelve months two 
other firms have disappeared from it: Messrs. Churchill, the 
medical publishers, have removed to Great Marlborotigh-street ; 
and Messrs. Cocks, the old-established musical firm, have given up 
business. But neither of these other disappearances has excited 
so much interest or regret as that of Bentley’s. Bentley’s, for one 
thing, is one of the three oldest publishing businesses in London. 
It has been associated with many of the most notable literary 
ventures of the past seventy years. Furtler, it has enjoyed since 
the time of William IV. the honour of being 


PuBLisHER-IN-ORDINARY TO THE SovEREIGN. 


What this high sounding title means it is difficult to gather. It 
does not mean that they are publishers for the Sovereign. Her 
Majesty’s books, Leaves from our Journal tn the Highlands and Later 
Leaves have not been issued by Bentley’s, though, on the other 
hand, they have published such works as the Shah’s Diary during 
his Visit to Europe in 1878, the Emperor Maxtmilian’s Recollections, 
and the Crown Prince of Austria-Hungary’s Travels in the East. It 
will be interesting to see whether this post of publisher-in-ordinary 
is to be continued, and whether it will go to Messrs. Macmillan 
va rest of Bentley’s stock-in-trade. 


RicwarD BEntLey 


was a man of wonderful energy. He speedily gathered round him 
in the thirties and forties a remarkable band of men of letters and 
artists, and his dinners in the Red Room at New Burlington-street 
were made famous by the wits who attended them. Tom Moore, 
in his diary, mentions going to one of these ‘‘ feasts of reason” in 
1838. “the company all the very haut ton of the literature of the 
day. . . . Our host very courteous and modest, and the conversa- 
tion rather agreeable.” Moore’s fellow-guests on this occasion 
numbered Dickens, Campbell, Harrison Ainsworth, Samuel Lover, 
and Barham, the witty author of Zhe Ingoldsby Legends. Barham 
and Bentley had been schoolfellows at St. Paul’s, and it was 
the Minor Canon’s kindly wish to assist his old friend with 
contributions to Bentley’s Miscellany that really led him to write 
the Legends. His jest about the title is a familiar literary anecdote. 
The first idea was to call the new magazine, started in 1837 with 


Dickens as Irs First Eprror, 


The Wits’ Miscellany. The other title, however, seemed to be 
preferable, but when it was mentioned to Barham, ‘‘ Why,” he 
asked with the licence of an intimate, ‘““why go to the other 
extreme?” The original prospectus of the magazine, written out 
in Dickens’s flowing hand, may still be seen at New Burlington- 
street. ‘‘Boz’’ described himself in this (it was while Pickwick was 
still in the first flush of its immense success) as “a gentleman 
with whom the public are on pretty familiar terms,” and mentioned 
that he was going to give to his editorial duties as much of his 
time as was not “ engrossed by the weighty affairs of his far-famed 
club.” In the Miscellany appeared Oliver Twist, and Dickens 
entered into an agreement to write for Bentley two other novels, 
one of which was to be Barnaby Rudge. But just at this time 
“Boz” took it into his head that he was not getting enough for 
his work. In letters to Forster in 1839 he complained bitterly in 
his impetuous style of the injustice of men, and he ended by 

etting out of his contracts with Bentley and resigning the 

tscellany to Harrison Ainsworth. It is pleasant to know that in 
after years the breach between the novelist and the publisher was 
Sompletly healed... . 

The Miscellany went on until the sixties, when it became merged 
This magazine was originally founded by George 
Edmund Yates was the second editor, and in 1866 
it was taken over by Bentley. In tho same way Bentley’s took 
over the Argosy, sthioh was started by a son of Mrs. Henry 
Wood. Both magazines will henceforward be published from 
Macmillan’s, though the editorship will remain the same. But 


in Temple Bar. 
Augustus Sala. 
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concerns of the book-publishing business. In 1845 he started 
a daily ho ge to represent the views of the “ Young England” 
party. The Hon. eorge Smythe (afterwards Lord Strangford), 
the original of Disraeli’s Coningsby, was closely associated with 
Mr. Bentley in this venture, and of course it had the support of the 
clever young men who made up the party—Lord John Manners 
now Duke of Rutland), Mr. Baillie-Cochrane (afterwards Lord 
mington, who wrote so delightfully about this period in the 
pages of Blackwood), Mr. Beresford Hope, and the rest. But the 
newspaper had only a short life, nor was Bentley's Quarterly Review 
(begun in 1859) more fortunate. This had the services of such 
men as Mr. Douglas Cook vf the old Saturday Review), of the 
resent: Prime Minister in his journalistic days, and of Basil 
ones, the learned Bishop of St. David’s. One of the principles of 
the Review was that it should hold a neutral position in politics. 
Its early decease was naturally foreseen from the start. 
These failures, however, affected very little the reputation or the 
credit of the firm. It was doing so well with books that it could 
afford to lose a little on newspapers. The 


Serres or “Sranparp NoveEzs,” 


begun early in the first Richard’s career, and including works by 
Marryat, Bulwer, Fenimore Cooper, Albert Smith, Susan Ferrier, 
and other popular writers had a great success; and an equall 
favourable reception awaited ‘ Bentley’s Favourite Novels.” 
These began in 1860 with East Lynne, and have cuntinued right 
down to the present day. ast Lynne had, like nearly all novels 
that win popularity in the end, been rejected before it was sent in 
to New Burlington-street. But Bentley’s keen insight saw Mrs. 
Wood’s merits, as the merits of Miss Rhoda Broughton and many 
another were recognised later on. It would be tiresome to attempt 
anything like a catalogue of the notable works that Bentley’s have 
brought out, but it is interesting to note that the diaries of Pepys 
and Evelyn were first issued from New Burlington-street, and all 
the more so because John Evelyn’s works published during his life 
were brought out by the earlier Bentley. 

The first Richard Bentley died in 1871, and his son George 
reigned at New Burlington-street in his stead. Mr. George 
Bentley was a man of fine literary taste as well as a successful 
publisher. Mr. Maarten Maartens wrote of him after his death in 
1895—referring to his constant struggle against infirmities and ill- 
health: ‘‘ He was one of those few 


Men wom Fate cannot Conquer, 


because, by God’s help, they are stronger than Fate.” Since his 
death the heavy business of the firm has been carried on single- 
handed, so far as direction went, by his son, Mr. Richard Bentley, 
the second. As Mr. Bentley is a bachelor without a brother to 
succeed him, it was only a question of time when the historic house 
should put up its shutters. Mr. Bentley shrank from converting it 
into a company, and, as the work has become far too heavy for one 
pair of shoulders, he determined to transfer the business to Messrs. 
Macmillan. Their and handsome new buildings behind the 
National Gallery will ave ample space for all the publications of 
the retiring firm as well as office room for the members of its staff. 
Thus for a second time in the history of English publishing the 
house of Bentley becomes extinct. To the Richard Bentley of the 
seventeenth century the poet Otway dedicated a comedy in recogni- 
tion of the handsome manner in which he had been treated in the 
matter of royalties. Those who have had dealings with the later 
Bentleys will agree that for courtesy and fair dealing they have 
well kept up the reputation of their namesakes and predecessors. 


NIETZSCHE. 


Mr. Havetock Exuis has claimed for Friedrich Nietzsche, on 
account of the tragic fate that has overtaken him, the sympathy 
of the British ‘‘man in the street.” Yet it is open to question 
whether in England one in a hundred know anything 
about Nietzsche beyond his name and the fact that he has 
gone out of his mind. A whole library of books has been 
written on him abroad; and in these the story of his career 
has been told over and over again. His descent from an 
aristocratic Polish family is generally beld responsible for the 


the Hiscellany was not the only outlet for Richard Bentley I.’s vehemently destructive element in his writings, and certainly as 
overflowing energy and enterprise, unsatisfied with the multifarious ' his thought advanced the devastating instinct of the Slav became 
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more and more prominent. Born in 1844 in a quiet Lutheran 
parsonage, Nietzsche received a sound classical education ; and at 
twenty-five was pone to the Chnir of Philology at the 
University of Basle. He combined with a mastery of the Greek 
and Jatin Classics a passionate enthusiasm for art. He was a 
gifted musician, composed a great deal, and improvised charmingly 
on the piano. He was versed in Hebrew and Indian literature, and 
familiar with everything of first-rate importance in modern thought. 
Wagner was the great ‘‘passion” of his life. In turn he 
was his fervent adorer and his bitter assailant. In 1871 
Nietzsche published his‘ first book The Birth of Tragedy, which, 
under the pretext of explaining the origin of the Greek drama, 
glorifies the art of Richard Wagner: a service Wagner was not 
slow to recognise. He kept a bed always ready in his house for 
Nietzsche, addressed him as ‘Mein Junger,” and declared he 
occupied a place in his regard somewhere between his wife and his 
favourite dog. The friendship was annulled by Nietzsche in 1876, 
after the first Bayreuth Festival, when the evolution of his remark- 
able mind had reached a stage which no longer permitted him to 
worship Wagner. After the shattering of this god, he wrote a 
book in the aphoristic form (of which, later, he became so superb a 
master), showing that with his belief in Wagner everything else he 
had hitherto cared for was whistled down the wind. He anathema- 
tised the religion of his childhood, the Schopenhauerian philosophy 
of his youth, even the very country of his birth, the country 
he had served in the war of 1870, with gallantry, to the irreparable 
injury of his once splendid health. 


Nietzsche suffered from headache and an affection of the eyes, 
which became at last so intolerable that he resigned his professor- 
ship at Basle, and travelled in the Engadine, Riviera, and Italy, 
dosing himself, in defiance of the warnings of his devoted sister, 
with bromide and chloral, and living almost entirely in the open air. 
This was the period of his greatest literary activity. As if forseeing 
the doom awaiting him, he threw off one work after another in a 
fever of inspiration, Rosy Dawn, The Gay Science, Zarathustra, 
Beyond Good and Evil, Twilight of Idols, -Antichrist—titles as 
symbolically significant of his intellectual progress as they are 
picturesque. 


The influence of these writings on the literature of the continent 
has been widespread and incalculable. It is strongly marked in the 
later plays of Tbsen, in the fiction of the younger Russian school, 
and the novels of Gabriel D’Annunzio. In Germany such 
Nietzsche expressions as ‘‘ Der blonde-Bestie,” ‘‘ Herren-Moral” 
and ‘“ Sclavea-Moral” have become household words. ‘To 
meet Nietzsche in real life was a very different experience 
from making acquaintance with him in his books. There he 
“ philosophorised with the hammer’? — extolled hardness and 
strength, held up Cesar Borgia, Napoleon, and the god 
Dionysius as models; but socially he was the gentlest, most 
retiring and refined of men, daintily fastidious in his food and 
dress, and fond of the society of intellectual women. In 1889 
Nietzsche’s brilliant mental powers passed behind a cloud, from 
which there is no hope of thet ever emerging. At present he 
is living, bereft of reason, on the classic ground of Weimar, nursed 
by his sister, who is the editor of his works. 


A NIETZSCHE BREVIARY. 


No conqueror believes in chance. 


It is not the contending of opinions which has made history so 
rich in powerful deeds, but the strife of belief in opinions, which is 
called conviction. 

Since man was created, man has enjoyed himself too little; that 
is man’s original sin. 

The more we learn to enjoy, the more we cease to do and think 
what is painful to others. 


Where in the world is greater folly committed than by the 
pitiful and compassionate, and what in the world does more harm 
than the folly of the pitiful and compassionate ? 


The virtuous require to be paid. They expect reward for their 
virtue, to exchange earth for heaven, to-day for eternity. They 


love their virtue as a mother loves her child; but whoever heard 
of a mother wanting reward for loving her child ? 


Of all means of comfort, none does those in need of comfort so 
much good as the assurance that in their case there is no comfort. 
‘When they hear it they instantly lift up their heads. 

Only as creators can we annihilate. 

Without music life would be a mistake. 
God Himself singing songs. 

Passions become evil when they are held to be evil. 

The individual in what concerns his happiness wants no finger- 
post to direct him to happiness. Individual happiness springs from 
one’s own laws, which are unknown to others. Guidance from 
without only hinders and dams it up. 

What is food and balm for the. soul of a higher sort is an 
ordinary soul’s poison. 

In his friend a man should see his best enemy. 


You should look at your friend when he is asleep to know what 
he is really like. Till then, the face of your friend is but your own 
face reflected in an imperfect mirror. Be 


A slave cannot Je a friend; a tyrant cannot have a friend. 


There is much of the slave and the tyrant hidden in the nature 
of woman; thus woman is not yet capable of friendship, but 
only of love. 


In the love of woman is injustice and blindness to all that she 
does not love. 


Woman is a riddle to which there is one solution—childbearing. 
For woman, man is a means. The object is always the child. 


There are two things a frue man likes, danger and play. He 
likes woman because she is the most dangerous of playthings. 


A man should be reared for the vocation of a warrior. 
for the recreation of the warrior. All else is rubbish. 


A woman’s principle of honour is to love more than she is loved, 
so as not to be second. 


In any game where love or hate is not at stake, women play a 
mediocre part. 


All women behind their personal vanity cherish an impersonal 
contempt for ecoman. 


What the superfluous multitude call ‘Marriages made in 
heaven’: Poverty of soul d deux. Impurity of soul d deux. Pitiful 
self-satisfaction @ deus. 


Does a child exist that hasn’t reason to weep for its parents ? 


As a rule, a mother loves herself in her son more than the son 
himself. 


The chief danger that besets artists of genius lies in woman. 
The worshipping woman is their ruin. Hardly one has character 
enough to resist his ruin when he finds himself treated like a god. 
Man is a coward in face of the ewig Weibliche, and no one knows it 
better than the small woman. 


Women indulge in literature as they commit a little sin, 
glancing round to see if anyone is looking—+t.¢, to attract 
attention. 


The snake which cannot change its skin perishes. So the mind 
which is hindered from changing its opinions ceases to be a mind. 


Every great mind needs a mask. The mask develops with the 
mind. 


The most convenient mask for the unusual mind is the mask of 
mediocrity, because it takes in mediocrities. 


Dare to believe in yourself. . . . Not to believe in yourself is to 
lie perpetually. 

It is the aim of the weak to be independent, it is the right of the 
strong. 


It is one step forward to self-knowledge to express views which 
seem shameful to those who secretly cherish them. Through this 
fire the gifted soul must pass to belong to itself. 


Aphorisms written with the heart’s blood are not written to be 
read but to be learnt by heart. 


The Germans picture 


\ 


A woman 
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NOTES AND 


HE appeals which the Daily Chronicle 
T has sliswed some of its correspondents 
to make to Messrs. Macmillan & Co. for a 
cheap edition of FitzGerald’s version of Omar 
Khayyam’s Rubatyat, will doubtless be con- 
sidered in St. Martin’s-street. At present no 
decision has been arrived at in the matter. 


NEWS. 


Apropos Messrs. Macmillan, we may add 
that the absorption of Messrs. Bentloy’s 
staff and stock by this firm is completed. 
Some surprise may have been felt that 
Messrs. Macmillan could accommodate so 
much additional stock; but in their new 
premises they have shelf room for four 
and a half millions of books. Mr. Bentley, 
it might be added, will continue to edit 
Temple Bar. 


TuERE are just now changes in publishing 
houses in America also. The Boston firm 
of Lee & Shepard is now no more, and the 
business which it conducted has passed into 
the hands of Messrs. E. Fleming & Co., 
the bookbinders. The founder of the firm 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Mr. H. O. 
Houghton, changed in like manner from 
printer into publisher. The change in the 
affairs of the Lee & Shepard establishment, 
therefore, has good historic precedent. This, 
says the Bookbuyer, is quite as it should 
be, for Mr. Lee in his own person repre- 
sents much of the history of Boston pub- 
lishing. He was a partner in the firm of 
Phillips & Sampson, the publishers of the 
Atlantic Monthly when the magazine was 
begun. By the failure of this firm, a few 
yoars later, Ticknor & Fields came into 
possession, not only of the -élantic, but of 
the books of Emerson and others of the 
great group to which he belonged. Lee 
& Shepard were long afterwards the pub- 
lishers of Charles Sumner’s writings. 


Two replies to our correspondent “ Laid 
by the Heels” may be noted. One, by Mr. 
L. F. Austin, appears in the Illustrated 
London News. He writes: 


‘An invalided author writes to the ACADEMY 
imploring its readers to suggest books for the 
amusement of his convalescence. He may have 
noticed that the Dean of Manchester has been 
denouncing certain unspecified works. He 
might obtain a list of these from the Dean and 
try them as stimulants. In the same number 
of the ACADEMY another author describes how 
he published nine books, which made a con- 
siderable stir among reviewers. He calculates 
that m re money was paid for the reviewing 
than for the writing of them. This, also, 
ought to have some interest for the invalid, and 
I recommend him to send for the whole nine. 
There is a new light here on the respective 
emoluments of authorship and criticism. Talk 
of the financial relations between England and 
Ireland! This is quite as serious a business. 
Some authors set up their carriages, and I am 
not acquainted with any critic who can afford 
such luxury. But perhaps the critics like to 
spend their wealth on motor-cabs !” 


Tue other is a letter from Mr. Cyril 
Mullett, who writes: ‘Is your unfortunate 


| correspondent ‘ Laid by the Heels’ quite 


sure he has read all of J. F. Sullivan’s 
works? Has he read Zhe Flame Flower? 
Here they are: “ Belial’s Burdens,” ‘The 
Moozebys,” and other articles from the 
Strand Magazine, his articles on golf, cycling, 
angling, &c., in the Badminion Magazine ? 
I think a complete course of J. F. Sullivan 
would materially assist your correspondent’s 
recovery, unless he is suffering from a 
broken jaw.” We have particular reason 
for believing that ‘“‘ Laid by the Heels” has 
read The Flame Flower. 


Ir is proposed to erect a statue of Lord 
Byron in Aberdeen, to commemorate his 
connexion with that city. Byron, who spent 
about ten years of his boyhood in the 
Granite City, left the Grammar School 
there exactly one hundred years ago. i 
father, Captain John Byron the Dissolute, 
having married Miss Gordon, and speedily 
squandered her fortune, went to Aberdeen 
with his wife and son, when the latter 
was an infant two years old. After living 
together for a little while the spouses 
separated, John Byron going to France, 
where he died. When the future poet was 
five years old, his mother sent him to 
‘‘Mr. Bower’s English School ’—so it was 
styled. In reality it was a filthy hovel in 
the Longacre of Aberdeen—now one of the 
slums of the city. Vrof. Blaikie describes 
the schoolroom as ‘‘low in the ceiling, with 
small ill-glazed windows, dust-begrimed roof 
and walls, and unwashed floor, worn here 
and there into holes.” 


A GENTLEMAN is at great pains to prove, 
in the current Pall Mall Magazine, that Mark 
Twain is something other than a humorist. 
But who, it may be asked, doubted it? 
Surely no reader of any discernment (and is 
it worth while to write for the others ?) 
could fail to detect that Mark Twain is not 
always working for the laugh. Throughout 
his writings there are passages where he 
is a serious critic of life, as in the works of 
every humorist there must be. We have 
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even heard it said, by one who knows him, 
that Mark Twain’s dearest ambition is to re- 
tell, in his own way, the life of Christ. 
That, however, does not make the mood in 
which he conceived the history of Zhe 
Jumping Frog an “unreal” one.  Iiis 
seriousness and his humour are equally 
real: the one the complement of the other. 
To entitle an article ‘“‘The Real Mark 
Twain” and make it the record of his 
less mirthful thoughts is absurd. 


As evidence of Mark Twain’s seriousness 
Mr. Smythe, his apologist, states that he 
likes Browning, and would walk twenty 
miles to hear ‘‘Tannhaiiser.” In another 
man these might both, we take it, be signs 
equally of whimsicality. Mr. Smythe ends 
with an anecdote: ‘A lady one day 
entered the leading bookstore of Hartford, 
Connecticut, and inquired for Taine’s English 
Literature. The shopkeeper replied that he 
had never written such a book. ‘But are 
you quite sure?’ queried the lady. ‘ Abso- 
lutely certain,’ riposted the bookman; ‘ for 
I’ve read every line he has published, from 
The Jumping Frog upwards.’” ‘‘ Riposted” 
is good. 


Ir is proposed, says the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, to dis- 
tinguish the year 1900 by a monument of 
French typography which will constitute yet 
another clou for the Universal Exhibition. 
The work which is to be thus honoured in 
an édition de luce of unrivalled attractions 
is Les Aventures de ma Vie, by M. Henri 
Rochefort. Of the three hundred copies of 
which the edition will consist, each will be 
unique. Apart from being numbered, and 
bearing the subscriber’s name in print (as is 
usual with éditions de luxe), every copy will 
contain on the flyleaf a maxim or aphorism 
touching on art, politics, or some social topic 
in.the handwriting of Henri Rochefort him- 
self, and this maxim or aphorism will be 
interpreted by a water-colour or drawing, or 
unique engraving by some great artist. 


=) 


No such monumental work, the writer 
adds, will have been issued in France since 
the admirers of Voltaire printed, in the 
great ii cophens honour, an édition de 
luxe of his collected writings. M. Henri 
Rochefort will bring his memoirs up to 
date, and each volume of the four will con- 
tain a portrait of the author at a different 
epoch of his remarkable career. The print- 
{ing is in the hands of M. Gaston da Costa. 
| The engraver will be M. Albert Primaire. 
Of course, after the edition has been printed, 
the blocks will be destroyed and the type 
distributed, while the original illustrations 
will be raffled for among the first 120 
subscribers. 


a 


Tr -seoms to us a pity that a better book 
was not chosen. From Voltaire to M. Henri 
Rochefort is a far cry. But with these 
sumptuous volumes the matter is not really 
important. 


Somz years ago—accurately, in 1887— 
Mr. Meredith sent to the writer of a critical 
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article in the Harvard Monthly a letter of 
reply. That letter has only recently found 
its way into print. The critic, dealing with 
Mr. Meredith’s novels generally, seems to 
have put forward moat of the stock opinions 
concerning them. Mr. Meredith’s letter 
dealt with the points in order, handsomely, 
as all would expect, and, from his own 
standpoint, which is really the only one 
to consider, finally. Thus: 


“When at the conclusion of your article on 
my works you say that a certain change in 
public taste, should it come about, will be 
to some extent due to me, you hand me the 
flowering wreath I covet. For I think that all 
right use of life, and the one secret of life, is to 
pave ways for the firmer footing of those who 
au us; and as to my works, I know them 
faulty, think them of worth only where they 
point and aid to that end. Close knowledge of 
our fellows, discernment of the laws of existence, 
these lead to great civilisation. I have sup- 
posed that the novel exposing and illustrating 
the natural history of man may help us to such 
sustaining roadside gifts.” 


Acatn, of the lack of incidents: 


‘‘My method has been to prepare my 
readers for a crucial exhibition of the persone, 
and then to give the scene in the fullest of their 
blood and brain under stress of a fiery situa- 
tion.” 

Of the difficulty of movement : 


“Concerning style, thought is tough, and 
dealing with thought produces toughness. Or 
when strong emotion is in tide against the 
active mind, there is, perforce, confusion. 
Have you found that scenes of simple emotion 
or plain narrative were hard to view ?” 


Of the high power to which the Mere- 
dithian life is carried out: 


“In the comedies, and here and there where 
a concentrated presentment is in design, you 
find a ‘pitch’ considerably above our common 
human; and purposely, for only in such a 
manner could so much be shown. Those high 
notes and condensings are abandoned when the 
strong human call is heard—I beg you to 
understand merely that such was my intention.” 


Conciupine, Mr. Meredith wrote—we fear, 
as he might with little modification write to- 
day, eleven years later: 


‘(In England I am encouraged but by a few 
enthusiasts. I read in a critical review of some 
verse of mine the other day that I was ‘a 
harlequin and performer of antics.’ I am 
accustomed to that kind of writing, as our 
hustings orator is to the dead cat and brickbat 


flung in his face—at which he smiles politely;: 


and I too; but, after many years of it, my 
mind looks elsewhere.” 


Mr. Lana, writing in Longman’s Magazine, 
says: ‘‘ American ladies have invented a 
new game. They send your photograph on 
a — card, and ask you to add your auto- 
graph—cost to you twopence halfpenny. 
They might lay ia etek some Tnglish Home 
‘for reply,’ and they might enclose their own 
photographs, but they don’t. It is a one- 


sided amusement.” Here we detect sa 
t 


Yet if only authors themselves derived pro: 
from the sale of their photographs the 
affliction would not be so acute. Wh 
not authors do so? 


y do 


Ir it were our habit to set puzzles for our 
readers, we would offer a prize to anyone 
giving correctly the name of the popular 
novelist who wrote the following passage : 


‘Tam a farmer, and engaged in a desperate 
endeavour to make my farming pay. Perhaps 
the chronicle of my struggles may have interest 
for others so situated; may at least—if one 
man’s experience in farming or anything else is 
ever of any use to others—teach them what to 
avoid. To prove that I set out the exact truth, 
moreover, at the end of this introduction I shall 

rint, amongst other things, a statement of the 

frien ial conditions under which my farming is 
carried on, and of its pecuniary results up to 
the present time.” 
To put an end to suspense, it may be stated 
at once that the foregoing is an extract from 
the latest work by the author of She and 
King Solomon's Mines. The title is A 
Farmer's Year, and it will run serially 
through Zongman’s. 


A Lirerary find, writes a correspondent, 
has been made in Bristol by the chief 
librarian, Mr. Norris Mathews, which should 
set other provincial librarians searching 
amid their old volumes and musty packages. 
But few libraries are endowed as Bristol 
is, with a large collection of fifteenth century 
books; and Mr. Mathews, in carefully ex- 
amining lumber-room bundles, has brought 
to light some great prizes. One work, 
discovered in a brown paper bundle covered 
with dust, was the De Civitate Det of St. 
Augustine, printed at Basle in 1479. , ‘Bome 
most important works have been found to 
have been bound up with other works, but 
unnoted in the lettering of the volumes, and 
so lost sight of. Two of these—one printed 
in 1499, and the other in 1516—have im- 
portant links with Corbet and Chatterton, 
the 1499 one being a copy of Poynson’s 
edition of the Promptortum Panulorum, with 
some MS. notes and an antique alpha- 
bet in the margin, supposed to be by 
the hand of Chatterton. 


Among the collection are valuable MSS. 
on vellum and parchment; one miscellaneous 
collection, done at St. Mark’s Monastic 
House at Bristol in the year 1502, containing 
a form of confession, instructions how to 
know good spirits from evil spirits, an essay in 
praise of the virtues of rosemary, and other 
mediseval conceits. The whole collection of 
early printed books numbers about 400 
volumes, and over a hundred of these have 
been recently brought to light. 
certainly is indebted to Mr. Mathews, for 
by his careful labours he has added large 
sums to the intrinsic value of the library, as 
well as discovered valuable links in the 
history of the city, and treasures to feast 
eye and mind of all bibliophiles. He read 
an interesting paper on his discoveries at 
the ee ongress, Southport, this 
week. 


Tue second number of JZarmsworth’s 
Magazine lies before us, with an addition of 
a halfpenny to the original price. Whether 
or not this means that a threepenny maga- 
zine is an impossibility in this country 
remains to be proved. Meanwhile, we 
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observe that a “ Boycott Department” has 
been added to the numerous offices in the 
Harmeworth buildings. 


A new use has been devised for ‘‘ta 
Gaelic.” It has long been claimed for this 
emphatic tongue that it is the finest lan- 
guage in the world to swear in; but the 
popes that it should be used as a substitute 
or swearing has all the charm of novelty. 
The suggestion comes from the Rev. Dr. 
Rankin, minister of the parish of Muthill, 
in Perthshire, and one of the best-known 
divines in the Church of Scotland. ‘‘ When 
in undue heat,” says Dr. Rankin, ‘‘I would 
recommend as a medicine against swearin 
to avoid common words altogether, and 
back upon Gaelic names of a good strong 
sound and not easily spelt, and take two or 
three of them, and when tempted to swear, 
go over the Gaelic list.” The advice was 
given specially to golfers; but it is, of 
course, equally applicable to others. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Rankin said nothing as to 
how a mere Saxon was to get his tongue 
round the ‘‘Gaelic names of a good strong 
sound.” 


A Scorrish weekly with a large circula- 
tion lately asked its readers to determine 
who are the six greatest living British 
authors. The following is the result, the 
names being given in the order settled by 
this plébiscite : (1) Mr. J. M. Barrie; (2) 
“Annie 8. Swan”; (3) Mr. Hall Caine; 
(4) Mr. Conan Doyle; (5) Sir Walter 
Besant; and (6) ‘‘Ian Maclaren.” A 
curious list truly, so far as regards most of 
the names; especially since the voters were 
not restricted, as might be ee by 
glancing at the result, to writers of fiction. 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education have received a request, on 
behalf of the Hungarian Government, for 
a selection of works for which awards have 
been made in the National Competition of 
this year, to be sent on loan, at the expense 
of the Hungarian Government, for exhibition 
in the new Industrial Art Museum at Buda 
Pest, and their Lordships have promised to 
afford every facility. The schools of art 
are being asked to state in each case whether 
works may be sent. 


Tux following letter, which appeared in 
Thursday’s Zimes, is another contribution to 
the question of the registration of titles : 

‘‘ Srr,—Mr. Starhope Sprigge is a little ‘too 
previous.’ He seems to have adopted, for the 
novel mentioned by Messrs. Stanley Evans 
& Co. a title to which he had no right, dea 
Man Sows being the name of a novel of mine 
published by Messrs. Ward & Downey in 1894, 
which werely shows how hard it is to find a 
new title, and how still harder (when found) to 
protect it from piracy, deliberate and otherwise. 
—Yours, &c., WILLIAM WESTALL. 

Worthing, August 24.” 


Avmrrers of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s poems 
may be interested to know that a number 
of them have been set to music. The pub- 
lisher is Mr. Joseph Williams. Among these 
are “The Fighting Zéméraire,” ‘‘ Playing 
Fields,” and ‘‘ Hawke.” 
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HOLIDAY READING. 


CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 
More CorresponpEnts’ SuGGESTIONS. 


iia our issue of July 30 we printed an 

article under the title of ‘“‘ Corydon’s 
Bookcase,” in which the writer discussed 
the best books for holiday reading. He 
clinched his suggestions by proposing a list 
of twenty books which he deemed suitable 
for light reading in the vacant days of 
summer. The list our contributor gave was 
as follows: 


pared a As You Like it. 

Scott, The Antiquary. 

Tennyson, The Lady of Shalott, and Other 
Poems (the Lotos-Eaters included). 

Robert Herrick, The Hesperides. 

Keats, Poems. 

George Herbert, The Temple. 

Locker-Lampson, Lyra Elegantiarum. 

Chaucer, Canterbury Tales. 

Blake, Songs of Innocence. 

Spenser, Fatry Queen. 

Fielding, Zom Jones. 

Smollett, Humphrey Clinker. 

Richardson, Clarissa Harlowe. 

Jane Austen, Pride and Prejudice. 

George Eliot, Silas Marner. 

A Book of Ballads. 

Hardy, Far from the Madding Crowd. 

Blackmore, Lorna Doone. 

Stevenson, Merry Men. 

Charles Lamb, Lssays of Elia. 


Last week we printed letters from several 
authors who gave their suggestions for ideal 
holiday reading. We have since received 
the following additional letters : 


Siz,—You put me in a very difficult 
position in asking me for a list, after the 
fashion of your ‘‘ Corydon,” of books “ par- 
ticularly suitable for taking to the country 
during holiday time.’ I am a man of 
letters—that is to say, I have no holidays. 
A man of letters, an artist of any kind, may 
go into the country, but he does not go into 
the country for the purpose of escaping from 
the duties which occupy him in town. 
Whether I am in the Temple, or in the 
chateau in Auvergne, where I am now writing, 
I read exactly the same books, and with 
exactly the same intentions. Looking on 
literature neither as a mere pastime nor as a 
mere toil, I find in my own art the occasion 
or the consequence of even a day-dream, 
on the grass, under the fourteenth-centur 
tourelles. Over and above the books which 
am studying for a more or less immediate pur. 

se, I have brought with me a single book, a 
ittle pocket Dante, of which the purpose is 
less immediate, but not less definite. Iremem- 
ber on one occasion taking Catullus, in the 
‘ game fashion, to Italy; Verlaine to the 
French seaside; and, having at one time 
made up my mind that it was my duty to 
read Tom Jones, I took it with me to the 
Vale of Llangollen, and there read, without 
difficulty, a book which I am sure I could 
never have read in London. But I did 
not take Tom Jones to the country 
because I thought it suitable for country 
reading. I took it because I was sure of 


leisure, and because I had arranged to have 
nothing else to read. Here, again, I am 
enchanted to find a complete edition of 
Balzac. Balzac contains enough reading for 
a lifetime, and I have a great many volumes 
yet to read. One of them I shall aaa 
read here; I am sure, with enormous ad- 
miration, and, I am equally sure, without 
desire to read another for some time to 
come. 

Now ‘“Corydon’s” list, I confess, with 
its terrible apparent appropriateness, leaves 
me wondering. It reminds me of that 
, fantastic and too logical gentleman, living 
‘im our time, who is reported to have a 
different suit of clothes for every weather 
and for every mood ; and, indeed, with great 
subtlety of symbolism, so that a grey Scotch 
tweed indicates rain. ‘Corydon’s” books 
have brought him, he says, ‘comfort and 
solace.” ell, but if one does not want 
‘comfort and solace” from books? ‘Books, 
with the very fewest exceptions, have never 
had what might be called medicinal effects 
upon me; and I neither have the disposi- 
tion nor feel the necessity to go to them for 
medicine. I have too great an admiration 
for the beauty of a great book to put it to 
any such use; and I have also too little 
confidence in any help which does not come 
to one from one’s own endeavours, or, 
perhaps, from some divine accident.—I 
am, &c., Arraur Symons. 


Sir,—I am afraid that I am the worst 
erson in the world to say what twenty 
ooks I think it suitable to take into the 

country for holiday time. When I go 
abroad, which is my ‘“‘ country,” I generally 


take with me many more than twenty books, | #¢q 


for the purposes of my writing on my lec- 
tures, and they are usually not of a kind 
which would meet with universal acceptance. 
But I will try to place myself in the position 
of a person who is able to read literature 
for amusement, and finds a pleasure in so 
doing; and I would say that no book is 
refreshing tv me which is not concentrated ; 
and, if my choice seems somewhat severe, I 
can only say that it is my choice. The three 
indispensables would be : 


1. Shakespeare. 
2. Dante. 
3. Goethe. 


Surely the whole of Shakespeare, and, of 
the others, at least the Divina Commedia and 
Faust (part 1). Then the Canterbury Tales 
and something of Turgenieff, perhaps the 
greatest artist of this century. Then Keats 
and Miss Austen. Of George Eliot I should 
take Middlemarch, of Tennyson the IJdylis; 
and why not Macaulay’s Assays? Then I 
should like Byron (two volumes: his poems 
and his letters) and Zom Jones, and the 
Essays of Elia; also Heine’s Retsebilder 
would be very useful. I have a at 
fondness for Zristram Shandy, and should 
include the immortal Pickwick. Nor could 
I omit Rudyard Kipling—either the Ballads 
or the Tiags Book. Ishould also take some 
Merimée, and would finish up with Don 
Quizote. So my list would stand : 
1. Shakespeare. 


2. Divina Commedia. 
3. Faust. Part I. 
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4. Canterbury Tales. 
5. Turgenieff, Smoke (?). 
6. Middlemarch, 
8. Ldylls of the King. 
9. Macaulay, Essays. 
10. Keats. 
11. Byron, Poems. 
12. Byron, Life and Letters. 
13. Zom Jones. 
14. Essays of Elia. 
15. Heine, Retsebilder. 
16. Tristram Shandy. 
17. Pickwick, 
18. Rudyard Kipling, Jungle Book. 
19. Merimée, Co abe. 
20. Don Quixote. 


I am, &c., Oscan Brownie. 


8rr,—Your Corydon’s Bookcase seems to 
me rather a portentous piece of furniture, 
and its contents at once too generous and 
too select. I should not take so many as 
twenty books with me on any probable 
holiday. Five would be enough, and these 
five I should select in less academical fashion 
than the writer whose clever article started 
this discussion in your columns. My 
selections would be ordinary, but they 
would be natural. In a word, I should 
consult the whim of the moment. I should 
look not at my shelves, but within me. It 
is wonderful how special hungers grow in 
the mind, so that a man knows on the 
instant what books to put into his portman- 
teau. These hungers, by the way, are directed 
equally to books he has read and to books 
he has not read. The passion to renew 
uaintance with a long-neglected friend 
is often acute when the opportunity of doing 
so is opened. There are certain old comedies 
—The Rehearsal is one—that I should take 
with me to-morrow, were I leaving town. 
And I have read nothing of Dickens for years, 
and am athirst for Martin Chuszlewit. It 
would be sheer joy to come again to that 
passage in which Mr. Montagu Tigg borrows 
four half-crowns for his friend, the genius, 
“round the corner.” I have forgotten the 
genius’s name. These are but instances. 

It is important on a holiday to read fresh 
books as well as old ones. An acquaintance 
thus made is sure to be close. I read Jane 
Austen for the first time at Land’s End, 
years ago. Persuaston was the novel, and to 
this day I do believe I prefer Ann Elliot 
above Jane Austen’s other heroines; she is 
not so sweet as Elizabeth Bennett (no 
woman is), but she is a shade more dis- 
tinguished ; she is not so faultless as Emma 
Woodhouse (no woman ought to be), but 
she is the finest lady of the three, and the 
best companion. remember how, as I 
read, the Atlantic rains beat against my 
window, and Cape Cornwall appeared and 
vanished in the swirling elements. The 
contradiction is a piquant memory. Mr. 
Meredith’s Zyotst arrived to me in an Essex 
estuary, a land of dykes and windmills; it 
kept me indoors too much, but it doctored 
the mind. 

Neither your writer, nor your corre- 
spondents, mention Montaigne. If there is 
one book which I hold should be taken for 
holiday reading it is Montaigne. As an 
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essayist he is so much broader than Lamb, 
who is a Londoner to the last. As a philo- 


sopher he is so much more my brother than ' 


Bacon. Montaigne cools a man, and lets 
him down easily after his failures and striv- 
ings. He heartens him without imparting 
a vain enthusiasm. Really, I cannot write 
more on a theme so private and uncertain. 
By the way, there is one piece of literature 
which I always read on a holiday—the local 
paper.—I am, &c., 
X. 


Str,—Your friend Corydon seems to me 
too literary a traveller. He takes into his 
holiday too much of his business. When 
I go away for sun and rest I wish to leave 
literature behind. In this respect Mr. 
Shorter and I would join hands. But Mr. 
Shorter is for packing a dozen or so of 
the latest novels; and there I am entirely 
opposed to him, for on a holiday I want, just 
as Corydon does, to be certain of entertain- 
ment—and in the latest novels there is 
uncertainty ; they may be disappointing, 
every one. For a holiday, true friends. 
Hence I have taken the Story of Burnt 
Njal in Sir George Dasent’s translation ; 
much Dumas: The Three Musketeers, Twenty 
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“THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS” —/jto give no unbalanced view of a per- 


AFTER TWO CENTURIES.* 


Fortunate the age which permits a man to 
carry in his pocket such a charming edition 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress as this which 
Messrs. Dent have added to their ‘‘ Temple 
Classics.”” With this slim and attractive 
little pocket companion, ‘‘ Let those who 
always read now read the more.” There 


is no need to adjure those to read who 


Years After, The Vicomte de Brageleonne (for 


the death of Porthos and a few chosen 
scenes), Dfarguerite de Valois, Chicot the 
Jester, and The Forty-five Guardsmen; a 
few Gaboriaus: I know them well, it is 
true, but they are fresh every year. And 
I have taken, and would take again, 
Stevenson’s Prince Otto, Mr. Meredith’s 
Larry Richmond, Tristram Shandy, Lavengro, 
and Huckleberry Finn. One does not under- 


take to read all or any of these, but they 


represent, each of them, a holiday mood 
which may or may not occur, and they 
are proved entertainers, and they are not 
pre-eminently literary. 
I mean, for matter more than for manner. 
Once, it is true, I took Gibbon away, and 
read nothing else, and wanted nothing else, 
for a month. But Gibbon wears not the 
true holiday air. Such, for what it is worth, 
is a statement of my own case. But, you 
must understand, I am not much of a 
Corydon; on a holiday there are many 
things I prefer to reading.—I am, &e., 
A Writer sy Proression. 


Str,—I was greatly interested in the list 
of holiday reading suggested by your con- 
tributor Croydon [ste—Ep. Acapemy |], but 


I cannot restrain myself from expressing 


regret at certain omissions in his selection. 
Except for George Herbert’s Temple, he 
mentions nothing of what I would describe 
as spiritual pabulum. I have always been 
cheered by the testimony of Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, who could 
corry through the Dark Continent a mere 
half-dozen books, but was careful to make 
one of these the Bible. Does Croydon [s7c] 
never need the Book of Books on his 
vacations ?—I am, &c., W. OD. L. 


Str,—There is only one book for a 
holiday: Bradshaw.—I am, &c., 
OxE wHo HAs Written Four 
Books Tu1s YEAR. 


One reads them, ‘ 


‘brief, having an imposing case. 


never read before; for, we suppose, almost 
every man has read the immortal allegory 
of the Elstow tinker, and the greater part 
have dene so in their childhood. For this 
latter reason it is apt to be regarded as the 
books that have fed our young years alone 
can be regarded. Such books we cannot 
criticise ; they are set in a halo, surrounded 
by the glory which shines over the fields 
and flowers and comrades of that sweet 
time. How much this has had to do with 
modern estimates of the Pilgrim’s Progress 
it would be difficult to say. A work which 
has stood the test of centuries, has been 
praised and loved by men of the people and 
men above the people, men of religion and 
men of the sora: men of letters and men 
unlettered, men of all sects, all beliefs, and 
of no belief; such a work surely has a true 
vitality, a deserved vitality, which it were 
idle to question. Not idle, however, may 
it be to examine the nature and cause 
of this vitality with a more critical dis- 
tinction, a less fond panegyric, a greater 
aloofness and detachment than have yet 
been brought to bear upon it -— than 
men have been capable of bringing to 
bear upon it. Many, because their judg- 
ment was subjected by the consentaneous 
verdict of ages; all (it is likely) because of 
those childish prepossessions from which 
they could not disentwine their minds. 
Macaulay’s panegyric heads all which has 
been written about the book. Most boldly 
partial of writers, he was confessedly domi- 
nated by the recollection of his childhood 
in regard to Bunyan, and was not likely 
thereby to become more judicial, less sweep- 
ing and impulsive, than his wont. It may 
be taken that he has said, picturesquely, 
vividly, energetically, all that a lawyer fed 
by affection could say in behalf of his 
client ; a lawyer, moreover, holding a strong 
i On the 
other side, what has there been? Censure 
seems to have been voiceless—even judicial 
and kindly censure. Yet no writer is 
perfect; and it may be taken there is 
another side to the case. Just one excep- 
tion comes to mind. The late Mr. Richard 
Dowling, in his Indolent Essays (recently 
referred to in these columns) made a very 
vigorous protest against the prescriptive 
worship of Bunyan—one-sided, as reaction 
is apt to be. But the book is little known, 
and the protest has passed unheeded. 
Avoiding the one-sidedness, so far as in 
us lies, let us try to emphasise what 
was most forcible in his points, adding 
thereto points of our own. At the same 
time we shall endeavour to sum the matter 
with the evenness proper to a true critic; 


* The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
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formance which, we have declared, must 
needs have its rightful claim to renown. 
No literary impostor ever survived for two 
centuries. 

We may dismiss one part of Mr. 
Dowling’s indictment. He complains that 
the allegory does not hang together in 
detail; that its particulars are often incon- 
gruous, absurd. The idea of Christian 
going about with a great burden on his 
back, invisible to his wife and friends; the 
way in which the burden is at times 
ignored, forgotten for a time, by the 
author; the idea of a man being 
ignorant of a filthy slough but a few fields 
from his home; the immorality of his 
running away from his wife and children, 
leaving them to chance and, perhaps, 
poverty—these and other such things he 
dwells upon. But it is, we think, a sufficient 
answer that (as Macaulay elsewhere says) 
no one ever yet succeeded in making an 
allegory go upon all fours. Some dis- 
crepancies must be; some allowance must 
be asked from the reader. It is of much 
more importance when an allegory fails in 
propriety of spiritual application; when it is 
inwardly and imaginatively deficient. And 
Bunyan, as we shall show in due course, 
does sometimes trip gravely in this latter 
regard. He is further accused by Mr. 
Dowling of a low and vulgar imagination 
(it would have been better to say fancy) ; 
and of no less vulgarity in language. His 
language is a kind of degraded Biblical 
language; and the whole thing (says Mr. 
Dowling) is a horrible attempt to tinker 
the Bible, without appeal to an educated 
imagination. This is the very opposite to 
Macaulay’s declaration that the Pilgrim’s 
Progress makes singularly vivid appeal to 
every imagination. Let us take some of 
these things sertatim. 

We can hardly agree with the attack on 
Bunyan’s language. The genesis of that 
language is very frankly given by Bunyan 
himself : 


“Tt seems a novelty, and yet contaius 
Nothing but sound and honest Gospel-strains.’’ 


It is the homely dialect of the peasantry of 
his day, raised and purified by an infusion 
of Biblical diction. Of course, it is open to 
anyone to view it from the opposite side, 
and call it Biblical language lowered by an 
intermixture of peasant diction. We prefer 
to consider it a speech excellently adapted 
to Bunyan’s pares. The homely peasant 
element admirably fits the familiar nature of 
the allegory, and is racy of the soil to the 
most literary ear; while the Biblical model 
sorts well with the more solemn and directly 
religious portions of the work. It is chiefly 
where Bunyan attempts poetic conceptions 
that the language has an effect of meanness 
and incongruity. On the whole, the grafting 
of Biblical speech on the vernacular of 
Bunyan’s day is accomplished happily: the 
result is clean-knit, idiomatic, and full of 
popular appeal in the worthiest sense. 
Strength, plainness, directness, are its char- 
acter. 

But as to Bunyan’s imagination, we 
refuse to subscribe to tradition and Macaulay. 
He was a typical Saxon of the lower class 
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if a glorified type. He had vigour, forth- 
rightness, narrative gift, a certain kind of 
vision, and ingenuity. But imagination he 
had not; a sound trotter, but no Pegasus. 
The quality mainly underlying the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a certain ingenuity, which may, 
doubtless, be considered fancy of a homely 
sort. A like quality gives apt and shrewd 
illustration to the speech of occasional rustics 
belonging to the old order, in the remoter 
country districts which have escaped the 
innovating whistle of the locomotive. Much, 
surely, of the. vividness which Macaulay 
finds in his descriptions must be set down 
to the pictorial and improving mind of the 
childish reader, and the persistent associa- 
tions left by it in later life. Take the 
account of the Valley of the Shadow. To 
an adult reader it is surely a somewhat 
 ecnaiaire and matter-of-fact description. 

e are told, indeed, of darkness and 
hideous sights, dreadful sounds, and the 
mouth of hell agape by the wayside. But 
there is no attempt to realise or suggest 
these terrors to the reader by a single touch 
of fancy or magic phrase, such as the great 
imaginative writers would have given us in 
a sentence or so. Hell-mouth affects us 
less than an iron foundry, so poorly and 
barely is it rendered. Such, at least, 
is e impression which one reader 
ventures to declare. The allegory is apt, 
hence the name of the Valley has 
become famous, proverbial; but not, we 
think, through any singularity of power in 
the description. Bunyan has a rustic’s 
inability to rise to great conceptions, to 
outside the imagery of the wayside and the 
homestead. It is, indeed, the very limitation 
which accounts for much of his popularity. 
But it does not speak much for his force of 
imagination. hen he does go outside 
these homely sources, and attempt the 
exalted and poetic, his imagery is purely 
conventional, an assemblage of hackneyed 
Scriptural figures which lose their original 
majesty in his use of them. Consider his 
description of the Heavenly City, for 
example, and the delights of the just 
therein. You are to wear a golden crown, 
to spend your time in praise and 
shouting, to be clothed with glory, and put 
into an equipage fit to ride out with the 
Almighty. at last touch is all Bunyan’s 
own—a kind of celestial Lord Mayor’s coach, 
so to say. For the rest, it is harps, and 
crowns, and palms, and streets paved with 
gold—as conventional as the angels in bed- 
gowns that haunt tombstones. 

This absence of anything deserving to be 
called imagination sometimes appears in the 
allegory itself (as we hinted before), making 
it inadequate and inapt, destroying its 
inward propriety. Take the whole episode 
of Giant Doapait and Doubting Castle. 
Here is a conspicuous and interesting 
example of Bunyan’s essentially unimagin- 
ative mind. or here we can compare 
him with a real master of imagination— 
Spenser. In this instance, at least, Spenser 
shows saan conga besides the fancy which 
is his peculiar excellence. The ground-plan 
of both allegories is the same: Despair 
endeavours to spur his victims to suicide. 
But how different the details! Spenser's 
Despair is a woe-begone, meagre wretch, 
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laired in a cavern, wherein the armour of 
his intended victim makes 


‘©A little glooming light, much like a shade.” 


He has no apparatus, no raw-head and 
bloody-bones machinery; his method is 
terribly simple. Knife and halter he sets 
before the strayed wayfarer, and needs, to 
impel their use, nothing but his own baleful 
eloquence. Read his speech in Spenser, 
and say whether brute violence could do 
aught but mar its dark persuasion. The 
tinker’s allegory is by comparison a tinker’s 
allegory. His Despair is a schoolboy’s 
giant—a stupid billet-head clumping about 
with a cudgel, so rightly distrustful of his 
bacon-fed bucolic eloquence that he must 
reinforce it with sound thumps. In spite 
of his feudal castle, he is a farmer-like, 
domestic creature, of very honest, orderl 
habits, and has a wife to counsel his dull 
brain. She is Diffidence. Despair taking 
counsel from Diffidence—the weaker passion 
strengthening the stronger! After cudgell- 
ing his pee the absurd, ineffectual 
creation lumbers upstairs to his wife and 
bed. As if Despair could sleep! Despair 
couched between comfortable sheets, in 
married snugness, bestowing connubial en- 
dearments on his very vay spouse ! 
Nay, let us laugh outright, and leave the 
grotesque ineptitude. 

We have said enough, we need not labour 
to prove our point that in imagination, or 
anything like the higher fancy, Bunyan is 
completely to seek. It will be seen in what 
points we think the Pilgrim’s Progress needs 
some abatement of the undistinguishing 
eulogy traditionally B ris out upon it. 
But having said this, its position 


remains virtually unaffected. That very All 


inveterate homeliness of conception, whic 
makes Bunyan’s weakness when he attempts 
the higher ranges of conception, is the 
main strength of his work in the greater 
art. The familiar ingenuity of the 
imagery, the symbolism, the allegorical 
details, make them admirably suited to 
impress the daily understanding. Nor 
does the cultivated mind fail to admire 
them, as we admire the shrewd practical 
instances of a clever peasant-talker. The 
whole allegory, with a bold originality like 
that of a child, to whom its surroundings 
are not commonplace or unromantic, flows 
along through the fields, and__ stiles, 
and streams, the quagmires, homesteads, 
and pastoral hills of familiar rural Eng- 
land. Even the sudden passing of Chris- 
tian into undiscovered country, so soon 
as he begins to run across the fields adjoin- 
ing his own house, is like the fancy of a 
child, to whom all romance-land may be 
hidden within a few meadows-length of its 
little home. The map of Christian’s journey 
is arbitrary, neighbours and strangers exist 
in pleat jumbled contiguity, the details 
of the allegory are allowed to crop up with 
a fine haphazard disregard for consistency. 
It matters not; we are frankly launched 
upon a meandering tide of reverie, where 
we are ready to let happen what happen 
will, And Bunyan has a real power of 
quite homely vision: he sees his persons, 
his places, his happenings, though not with 
the eye of the poet or romancer; and he 
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makes us see them. Not for nothing has 
Macaulay praised the spirit and pictorial 
realism of the trial scene in Vanity Fair. It 
is a veritable transcript from scenes historic 
and only too common at the time. It is, 
too, related with excellent, shrewd humour. 
Humour, indeed, distinguishes this religious 
allegory by its unexpected and welcome 
presence. Mme. Bubble and Mr. By-Ends 
and the rest, they are realised in curt down- 
right strokes, which bring them instantly 
before us. It is the immortal work of a 
true and most original allegory-maker— 
perhaps the best of allegory-makers. But 
it is not what it has hastily been called—a 
work of strong imagination; unless we 
are to use that word in a special and un- 
authentic sense. 


MILTON AND LONDON. 


Proposats are on foot in the City of London 
for turning the little graveyard of St. Giles’s 
Church, Cripplegate, into a public garden, 
and for placing in the pleasaunce thus formed 
a statue or other memorial of John Milton. 
Within the church lie Milton’s bones. They 
lie in the chancel, but even in Aubrey’s day 
the precise spot had become uncertain; and 
the scandalous so-called discovery of Milton’s 
coffin and remains in 1790 left the matter 
dark as ever. A bust of the poet by John 
Bacon stands near the north-west door. This 
monument is not, however, much seen by 
the Cripplegate and Wood-street multitudes : 
for them the out-door monument is needed. 
The neighbourhood is densely populous. 
around the graveyard may be seen 
forests of scaffolding, where the destruction 
wrought by the great fire of last year is 
being made good. To the crowds of 
millinery hands, collar-makers, clerks, and 
packers which these towering warehouses 
send forth at mid-day the new garden will be 
like a corner of paradise—regained. And 
whose figure so fit to greet the eye as 
Milton’s? During many years of his life 
Milton lived within sound of St. Giles’s bells. 
It should be remembered that Milton was 
a Londoner to the core. ‘A child of the 
very heart of Cockaigne,” Prof. Masson calls 
him, and he tells us that if Bow bells had 
fallen from their tower they might have 
crushed Milton’s cradle. 

Of Milton’s ten London residences not one 
is left, though two or three have been stand- 
ing within memory. The site of the house 
in Bread-street, Cheapside, in which Milton 
was born is easily identified ; and we believe 
that the firm whose premises cover the spot 
keep Milton’s memory alive by a bust and 
an inscription. The house itself was in- 
herited by Milton from his father, but he 
lost it in the Great Fire. 

Milton’s residence in London as a 
yours man, after his travels, was the 

ouse of one Russel, a tailor, in St. 
Bride’s Churchyard. This house stood, it 
is believed, on und now occupied by 
the back part of the offices of Punch. Here 
Milton base teach his nephews, the two 
young Phillipses. It was thence that 
Milton’s first wife, Mary Powell, returned 
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of her 
From St. Bride’s Churchyard Milton 
removed to Aldersgate-street, then a fine 
street just outside the city walls. Howell 
says it was the most Italian in style of 
the streets of London. Prof. Masson’s 
description of it in Milton’s day is an 
admirable piece of work. Milton, we 
know, lived ‘at the end of an entry,” and 
in a ‘‘garden-house ’—1.¢., a house with a 
fair-sized garden attached. Prof. Masson 
writes on this point: 


‘It is possible that the entry may remain. 
On this chance, one would gladly go up all the 
present courts and entries on both sides of 
Aldersgate-street, rather than miss what might 
be the right one, though not in one of them 
would there be the least hope of identifying the 
garden-house. But no such vague exploration 
through the whole of the street is necessary. 
The wards of London, or districts represented 
by aldermen, are subdivided into smaller 
portions, called precincts, each represented by a 
Common Council-man; and Aldersgate Ward in 
its totality consisted of eight precincts, four 
within the Gate, and four without the Gate. 
The four precincts without the Gate, including 
the whole of Aldersgate-street, with its courts 
and purlieus, were called respectively the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Precincts of St. 
Botolph’s Parish; and it was in the Second 
Precinct of St. Botolph’s Parish that Milton 
resided. That is, he resided in some entry 
going off from that part of the street which was 
nearest the Gate, and which is to be paced 
now between St. Martin’s-le-Grand and 
Maidenhead-court, on the right side of the 
street, and between Little Britain and West- 
moreland-alley on the left side. One would 
like to determine on which side of the street it 
was; but, though the old maps have given me 
an impression that there was most room for 
‘garden - houses’ on the right side, and 
particularly near Golden Lion-court, where an 
old house still faces the street, I must leave the 
matter uncertain.” 


In 1645 Milton’s pupils were so numerous 
that he required a larger house, a need 
that was deepened by his reconciliation 
with his froward wife, Mary Powell. As 
Prof. Masson says, ‘It was no great move 
. . . there was no real change of neighbour- 
hood or of street associations.” This house 
in the Barbican stood until recent years. 
Prof. Masson himself had the joy of seeing it, 
when it was occupied by a silk dyer named 
Heaven! It was pulled down in 1864 by a 
railway company, and the contractor who 
broke it up had the grace to fix on it the 
notice, ‘‘This was Milton’s house,” before 
his workmen plied their crowbars. 

Milton’s school did not long survive its 
removal to the Barbican. It may be that 
he disbanded it after the death of his 
father, if, as is probable, his circumstances 
were materially improved by that event. 
Moreover, political work was absorbing the 
pedagogue and the poet. Milton’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Foreign Tongues led to 
his-moving into Holborn, thence to Scotland- 
yard, and finally to Petty France, West- 
minster. In the last-named spot he 
lived for eight years; and, as No. 19, York- 
street, this house survived until recently. 
Here it was that Milton became completely 
blind. 

In his mature age Milton gravitated 
back to the City. Another short sojourn in 
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Holborn marked his return eastward. Then 
we find him in Jewin-street, close to Cripple- 
gate, where he married his third wife. 
Finally, in Artillery-walk, Bunhill-fields, 
Milton settled with his wife, Elizabeth 
Minshull, and his two daughters. Here 
were written Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, 
and Samson Agonistes. 

It should not be forgotten that the early 
adventures of Paradise Lost were in this 
neighbourhood. Little Britain, the book- 
selling quarter of Milton’s day, lay just east of 
Aldersgate-street. The name still survives, 


but the old cluster of streets and alleys that |’ 


bore it has vanished from sight as completely 
as the Fleet River. In Milton’s day it was 
a place where bookmen loved to potter, and 
*prentices to peep into the marvellous 
relations of travellers; a ‘plentiful and 
perpetual emporium of learned authors, 
and men: went thither as to a market.” 
This is the description of Little Britain 
given by Roger North; and the book- 
sellers, he tells us, were ‘knowing and 
conversable men.” Here Izaak Walton 
met Dr. Sanderson one wet day: ‘he had 
been to buy a book, which he then had in 
his hand.” Here Milton, the greatest book- 
man of them all, would be seen on the arm 
of Millington, the famous auctioneer, then 
only a bookseller. Here Paradise Lost lay 
neglected on Simmons’s shelves. And here, 
if Richardson’s story be true, its merits 
were found out: 


‘The Earl of Dorset was in Little Britain, 
beating about for books to his taste ; there was 
Paradise Lost. He was surprised with some 
passages he struck upon dipping here and 
there, and bought it; the bookseller begg’d him 
to speak in its favour if he lik’d it, for that 
they lay on his hands as waste paper (Jesus !). 
Shephard was present. My Lord took it home, 
read it, and sent it to Dryden, who in a short 
time returned it. ‘This man,’ says Dryden, 
‘cuts us all out, and the ancients too.’ ” 


Now, return we to Artillery-walk. We are 
told that Milton was to be found in “a small 
chamber hung with rusty green, sitting in an 
elbow-chair, and dressed neatly in black ; 
pale but not cadaverous; his hands and 
fingers gouty and with chalk stones. He used 
to sit in a gray, coarse cloth coat, at the door 
of his house in Bunhill - fields, in warm, 
sunny weather, to enjoy the fresh air; and 
so, as well as in his room, received the 
visits of people of distinguished parts as 
well as quality.” An interesting attempt to 
portray Milton in the act of dictating Samson 
Agonistes to the young and faithful wife who 
cheered him in the last years of his life was 
made by the late Mr. J. C. Horsley, R.A. 
In this picture Milton’s friend, Thomas 
Ellwood, is seated by the open window, 
through which there is a view of the tower 
of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, framed by a 
creeper that has mounted the wall from the 
pleasant garden below. Samson Agonistes 
was written in 1667, while London was re- 
building after the Great Fire; Mr. Horsley has 
indicated the fact by introducing in the far 
distance a spire surrounded by scaffolding. 
It is a coincidence that Milton’s home was 
threatened by the Great Fire, and that last 
year his tomb was threatened by the fire 
which devastated Jewin-street and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


Milton was a Londoner in the full sense 
of the word. He was gathered to his 
parish graveyard like a London merchant; 
and his bones were laid side by side with 
those of a lover and student of London. 
‘“‘T ghesse Jo Speed and he lie together,” 
writes Aubrey, trying to fix the poet’s 

recise resting-place. But the graveyard 
fas lawns, and plane-trees, and abundant 
flowers, and it is here—in the open air— 
that Milton, the great Londoner, should be 
seen in bronze or marble. 


A ROYAL LITERARY WAREHOUSE. 


Tue home of the private collection of books 
formed by the King of the Belgians is an 
out-building of the Royal Palace at Brus- 
sels, of greater antiquity than the palace 
itself, formerly occupied by the corps mili- 
taire. It is a two-storeyed structure hidden 
under a romantic garb of greenery, which 
gives to it something of the aspect of a 
Kew Museum. It differs from the Royal 
Library at Windsor in that it has no place 
whatever in the life of the Court, is never 
used as a lounge, is not shown to the 
Belgian public, nor, except at rare in- 
tervals, to foreigners; may perhaps not 
be entered by the king himself for 
months together; and is purely a ware- 
house for the literary acquisitions of the 
last thirty years. There are more than 
100,000 volumes in all, and among them 
the number of those which have been 
actually purchased might almost be told 
upon the fingers. They comprise in the 
main presentation copies received from 
authors, relations, public bodies, and others, 
and they are in the care of a couple of 
librarians, whose time is fully occupied in 
the task of disposing of each day’s additions. 

Some of the books have a particular 
interest. There is, for instance, the missal 
first produced for Leopold II. as Crown 
Prince. It is a choice example of work- 
manship, bound in white and gold, each 
page with an illuminated border in gold 
aad colours, and with many full-page 
illustrations by distinguished artiste. It 
is brought down from its shelf once a 
year, on the King’s Thankegiving Day, 
when he walks in poem with his Court, 
prayer-book in hand, to the cathedral 
church of St. Gudule in the heart of the 
city. 

The library happens to contain some 
Asiatic antiquities of a certain importance. 
There is a cabinet of the coins of Eastern 
Asia extending in date from the sixteenth 
century to recent times. Every great period 
in the history of China is represented in 
this collection, which, in its own depart- 
ment, is one of the most complete extant. 
The specimens of knife-shaped and wedge- 
shaped coins of the remotest Oriental 
dynasties are of exceptional interest. Cog- 
nate with this is a specimen of the earliest 
Chinese banknote ever issued. There are 
some sixteenth century travel-bookson India, 
with superb plates, some of them unrepre- 
sented elsewhere in Europe; and in this 
connexion may be mentioned a copy of the 


travels of the late Shah of Persia, bound 
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with a lavish disregard of gold and gems. 
The text is reproduced in the guise of the 
MS. original, and the illuminations are by 
hand. Almost the only words transliterated 
into English, ‘‘ Chrystal Palace,” contain an 
error. 

One of the largest volumes in the library 
is a work entitled Les Peuples de la Russte, 
containing coloured illustrations of each of 
the tribes owning the Muscovite dominion. 
This was subscribed for by Leopold I., and 
was not delivered until twenty years after 
his son came to the throne. The edition 
was limited, and no fewer than three copies 
are at Brussels. 
shelf of works presented year after year by 
the Pope, choicely bound in white vellum, 
and bearing the pontifical arms. This con- 
tains a Latin précis of confidential annual 
reports supplied tothe Vatican by the Papal 
nuncios, and the volumes are sent only to 
the sovereigns of the nations owning the 
supremacy of the Roman See. 

There is quite a large number of English 
books in the library, including the series 
of his books presented by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley to his friend and patron, and 
a set of The Epic of Hades and other 
verse sent by Sir Lewis Morris, with 
an autograph dedication. Files of many 
English newspapers are preserved on the 
upper floor, alice there are also large 
quantities of music that is never used, 
immense numbers of European and Ameri- 
can ephemerides that have never been cut. 

this room is a portrait of the late king, 
produced by a convict out of a piece of 
Paper with nothing but a pair of scissors 
and a pin. It is an equestrian portrait, 
done from memory, the buttons are indi- 
cated by rows of pin-pricks, the likeness is 
wonderful, and the production of it doubt- 
less preserved the prisoner from morbid 
melancholia. 

Under the staircase, half eaten away by 
weevils, there are some hundreds of addresses 
received by their Majesties from every part 
of the kingdom on the occasion of their 
silver wedding. A large number of these 
laborious compilations have never been re- 
moved from the envelopes in which they 
were received, from that day to this. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


M. Bovusrcer’s new book, La Duchesse Bleue, 
is an interesting study of Parisian life that 
runs its inevitable course from sensibility 
to perversity. According to the fashionable 
novelists, a single year of Parisian life 
suffices to anesthize the heart and con- 
science, and for ever dry up all the sources 
of feeling. After that the human animal of 
either sex is subject to the tidal forces of 
emotion, to the imperious shocks of the 
senses, to the blighting impulses of curiosity, 
and the futilities of mere sentiment. But 
such a broad and common thing as feeling 
both are dissevered from permanently. Is 
this true? 
one must pay for admission into society and 


There is an interesting | } 
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for the privilege of tasting the nothingness 
of social relations. 

The somewhat obscure title M. Bourget 
defines by the mouth of a brilliant and 
heartless novelist who has written a play, 
so-called, for the heroine, a young actress 
destined through him to find her feet 
instead of her wings, and delicately tread 
the mire a courtesan instead of the 
ri Botticelli she was intended 
to be. 


“You don’t know ‘ The Blue Boy’ of Gains- 
borough? My play has simply for heroine a 
woman that one of your brother-artists, more 
earned than you in English matters, has 
ainted in a harmony of blue tones, like Gains- 

rough’s boy. Being a duchess, because of 
the portrait she is ever afterwards nicknamed 
the blue duchess. There !—hasn’t it a Watteau, 
a Pompadour air, breathing of gallant festivi- 
ties? La Duchesse Bleue!” 


M. Bourget paints the gay actress in 
his seizing and suggestive fashion — her 
broad brow, heavy with dreams; the 
long oval of her delicate visage, and the 
fluttering play of smiles about a mouth 
sad and sensual and bitter. The situation 
is clear from the start. The persons of the 
drama, with its final missed effect of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur, culminating in tragic farce 
are: a vulgar and flippant author, the usual 
lion of an undiscerning society ; the poor, 
lovable, sincere, and frail little duchess ; 
a society fiend, her rival; and the silent 
lover, the painter, who tells the story, and 
is the only personage capable of abiding 

ain or feeling. These four characters are 

rawn with subtlety and force. But can 
M. Bourget explain this mysterious thing 
he calls the freemasonry of the masculine 
sex, which orders an “house man to be 
loyal to a blackguard and a cad, to the 
detriment of the woman he loves, who is 
honest and loyal and affectionate, and whose 
life in silence he allows the blackguard 
to ruin? Don Quixote’s rash oath to protect 
every lady and passionately espouse her 
cause, whether worthy or not, were surely a 
finer folly than this freemason’s oath of sex, 
which makes an honourable man side with 
every trousered villain, by silence at least, 
anatet suffering woman. But for this blot, 
which he seems to pride himself upon as a 
virtue, Vincent Lacroix is a sympathetic 
study of the artistic temperament. In 
literature, I own, I prefer any other. 
Writers and painters and musicians are 
either very dull or very offensive dogs in 
novels. nee we ee both sides of the 
picture — the empty-hearted, vulgar, and 
prosperous author, who plays to the gallery, 
and turns his finest emotions into copy ; and 
the sensitive, ineffectual, refined creature, 
the victim instead of the sovereign of his 
talent. The society fiend is, of course, the 
usual monster in skirts that Paris alone can 
furnish, but she achieved one good thing in 
a nefarious existence: she struck a well- 
aimed and well-merited blow at the fatuous 
author. For such intolerable cads as 
Jacques Molan society does well to foster 
and provide against them cold-blooded 
wretches like Madame de Bonnivet. If 
Camille were not an actress she would be 
atly more intersting. The garish glare 
of the footlights vulgarises the most delicate 
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profile, and cheapens the most fugitive charm 
of character. 


M. Masson Forestier is a sober and dis- 
tinguished writer—a realist of the school of 
George Eliot, without her wit and humour. 
All his stories are profoundly melancholy, 
imbued with the conviction that sufferin 
touches with a strangely ferocious an 
unjust weight the r and humble, the 
inarticulate, bl humanity without 
sufficient intelligence to understand or 
measure its grievances. Pour une Signature 
and Angotsse de Juge aretwo notable collections 
of stories. The first of the tales reaches 
a high level of writing and thinking. There 
is not one of the stories that is not remark- 
able in its sober setting, its careful finish, 
and veiled poignancy. Ifa choice may be 
awarded, it is to the painful tale of the 
honest and hard-working Customs officer, 
who screws and saves every penny to educate 
his motherless son, and whose career is 
broken, who is arrested and commits suicide 
for a miserable ball of string he appro- 
priates, admitting quite frankly to the 
authorities that he believed he had a right 
to take the ball, since by his economy for 
the State he saved it at least 300 francs in 
twine a year. I can believe anything of 
French bureaucracy, even the infamous 
revelation of brutality, injustice, and heart- 
lessness that permits and orders the disgrace 
and ruin of an honest, hard-working official 
for a trifle, and allows chiefs to thrive upon 
daily iniquities. But the deep, unmitigable 
sadness of suclr a tale leaves an impression 
of personal misery that momentarily blots 
the sun for us, and suffices to make 
anarchists of us all. It seems to tell us 
with the impiteous insistence of modern 
history, in which every big rascal succeeds 
and makes a fortune, provided only that his 
rascality is big enough, while the stealing 
of a loaf of bread or the appropriation of a 
ball of twine is puiistied by immediate 
and irretrievable ruin: that virtue is folly, 
honesty humbug, truth a miserable farce. 
M. Forestier follows ‘‘this poor big child 
Porret”’ to the pond, where he had decided 
to drown himself. 


‘««But open your eyes, fool,’ he cries. ‘You 
are in a world where everyone would split with 
laughter if they heard that an idiot had decided 
to kill himself for a morsel of twine. No, I 
err—they would not laugh, for they would not 
believe it. But, unfortunately, it’s all pure 
comedy, this virtuous indignation inspired by 
your theft. So little as that does not touch the 
virtue of human society. Ah! if you only 
knew how much parade there is in it. Good 
God! where should we all be to-morrow if 
each one should commit suicide who had on his 
conscience the value of a ball of time! Porret, 
be less of the people, shake off such offenied 
delicacy.’ ” 

But the poor child of the people has not the 
aristocrat’s spirit of bravado or contempt of 
opinion. He has not the courage to face 
the disesteem of his fellows for so small a 
thing, and the newspapers recording his 
suicide describe this exemplary creature of 
limited intelligence as a fellow of vile habits. 
Angotsse de Juge is quite as remarkable. 

H. L. 
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Ward. | Progress, (3) Holbeck of Bannisdale, (4) The | whose plays are rhetorical to the finger-tips. 


2. Seven Months a Prisoner. By J. V.| Girl at Cobhurst, (5) The Pride of Jennico, | This rhetorical convention, borrowed from 
Hadley. (6) The King’s Jackal. the Latin writer, evidently corresponded 
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with something in the French character, for 
it has obtained ever since. Victor Hugo, 
though he took Shakespeare for his avowed 
model, failed to shake it off. He only 
carried it to its utmost possible limit, got 
out of it all the splendour, majesty, and 
coruscating intensity of which it was capable. 
He is, therefore, to my mind the apotheosis 
of the French serious drama. 

M. Rentoul has not struck out a new line. 
“Cyrano” is at bottom rhetorical, a drama 
of effective situation, a drama of epigram— 
operant in text, and epigram in action. 

he admixture of comedy and tenderness 
does not alter its essential nature as regards 
the serious part of the drama. Can French 
poetic drama find a new convention? That 
1s the question. The rhetorical convention 
can ly go further than Hugo has carried 
it. And it looks very much as though the 


French national character were incapable | h 


of anything beyond the rhetorical conven- 
tion.—I am, &c., Srupent. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Mr. Jgnome’s ‘‘Szconp THoucHts oF AN 
Iptz Fetiow.” 


Mosr of the critics lecture Mr. Jerome for 
lecturing. 

“‘Mr. Jerome on telephones, and shopping, 
and amateur Lar ana i [says the Westminster 
Gazette] is all right and quite funny. But Mr. 
Jerome endeavouring, like Heine, to feed on 
the fixed stars, or brooding, like Carlyle, on the 
immensities and the eternities, is not right at 
all. The transition is too abrupt. ‘Of what 
use,’ he cries, ‘our mad striving, our passionate 
desire? Will it matter to the a whetber 
ounce upon a time the Union Jack or the 
Tricolour floated over the battlement of Bada- 
jozP? Again and again the blithest moments 
are blighted by this sudden melancholy.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette critic finds some of 
Mr. Jerome’s chapters funny—but 


‘‘Mr. Jerome will not consent to be merely 
funny; he must be ‘humorous’ in the wider 
sense. And so through most of his book he 
is in the pulpit, moralising on life, men, and 
women. Let us take only one specimen; if 
any one wants more he will find plenty : 

‘Ah, yes, I too could talk like that—I, 
writer of books, to the young lad, sick of his 
office stool, dreaming of a literary career lead- 
ing to fame and fortune. ‘And do you 
think, lad, that by that road you will reach 
happiness sooner than by another? Do you 
think interviews with yourself in penny 
weeklies will bring you avy satisfaction after the 
first half-dozen? Do you think the gushing 
female who has read all your books, and who 
wonders what it must feel like to be so clever, 
fe be welcome to you the tenth time you meet 

er.’ 

Mr. Jerome goes on to remark that it would 
really do no good to say that to the youth, and 
that it is, perhaps, better to have the dream 
for a while. Sound enough, no doubt; we 
make no complaint as to the soundness of his 
moralisings. We do not object to its mere 
commonplaceness. But when it is written 
throughout in this worse than pulpit jargon, 
when Mr. Jerome epitomises his style and 
spirit by addressing his ‘dear reader’ in the 
vocative, above all, when he labels them an 
‘idle’ fellow’s thoughts, we do object. ‘Idle!’ 
He has sat down with a conviction that the 
public won’t be happy till it gets him, summoned 
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all his energies to the process of thinking, and 
spread himself and the result. We do not 
hesitate to express our preference for the con- 
sciously funny Mr. Jerome.” 


The Daily Mail asks whether journalism 
has had an enervating influence on Mr. 
Jerome, and 


‘*the question is one which he would do well to 
ask himself, if only for the reason that everyone 
else who is interested in his work has been asking 
it for some time past. Here is a man who made 
@ conspicuous success with one book, Three Men 
ina Boat. It became the fashion to sneer at 
what was called the cockney vulgarity of that 
book; but the young men it deals with were 


cockney ‘ bounders,’ and their vulgarity was of | 


their nature. Then Mr. Jerome, with a very 
laudable ambition, tried to show tbat he could 
be serious as well as humorous. But the British 
public can get all the seriousness it wants, with- 
out applying to Mr. Jerome for it. The gift of 
umour is rare, and for every humorous writer 
there are a thousand serious ones. . . . 
Any one can ‘sit on the fence’ and turn out 
by the yard such moralisings as those of Mr. 
Jerome’s on Little Jack and Little Jill. On the 
other hand, very few writers could tell with 
such neatness and point the story (page 51) of 
the little girl who wanted to go to the circus. 
Pathos, to be natural, should be unforced. In 
the present volume it is very strained. The 
whole book is commonplace to a degree.” 


The Saturday Review is unkind, and would- 
be wi Its review of Mr. Jerome’s book 
is as follows: 


‘« Bays Mr. Jerome, on page 9, ‘ We grow so 
tired of being always ourselves.’ For our part, 
we wish he would change into some one who 
didn’t write books like this.” 


The Daily Chronicle's critic shrugs his 
shoulders at Mr. Jerome’s “fits of ques- 
tioning the universe ’”’; but he has evidently 
enjoyed the book : 

“The wise critic who reads this book under 
a tree, assisted by a tumbler of some eons. 
liquid which is absorbed reflectively throug’ 
a straw, will find the New Humour a very 
quaint, agreeable rather old-fashioned com- 

ion. Nothing will surprise him, except 
Mr. Jerome's occasional lapses into the sardonic. 
‘Have you thought of the uncomplimentary 
criticiams, of the spiteful paragraphs, of the 
everlasting fear of slipping a few inches down 
the pole called ‘‘popular taste,”’ to 
which you are condemned to cling for life, as 
some lesser criminal to his w tread-mill, 
struggling with no hope, but not to fall?’ 
This is wholly out of keeping with the 
thermometer. So is this apostrophe to 
‘Dick,’ who has risen to the editorship of 
a great newspaper. ‘You spread about the 
m —well, the message that Sir Joseph 


Goldbug, your proprietor, instructs you to’ 


spread abroad. You teach mankind the lessons 
at Sir Joseph Goldbug wishes them to learn. 
They say he is to have a peerage next year. 


I am sure he has earned it; and pena there 
may be a knighthood for you, Dick.’ Well, 
the man who imagines himself a ‘lesser 


criminal’ on a ‘greasy pole’ may be excused 
for foolish ree about editors and pro- 
prietors, and for ignorance of great news rs. 
Besides, Dick is credited with aoniente Shea 
he wishes himself back among the ‘old 
egg-boxes’ in the ‘dingy rooms in Camden 
Town,’ with his youth, and his loves and 
beliefs, which in those far-off days had not 
been sacrificed to the soaring ambition of Sir 
Joseph. Fortunately, Mr. Jerome is not 
sardonic very long. . . . The essay ‘On the 


Care and Management of Women,’ with its 
story of the young man and maiden who were 
mistaken for a newly married pair on a coach, 
isin Mr. Jerome’s most successful vein. The 
critic prefers that anecdote to the easayist’s 
reflections upon ‘ Mother Nature.’” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Week ending Thursday, August 25. 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


THE TEMPLE WAVERLEY NOVELS: KENIL- 
WORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 2 vols. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An INDEX TO THE WILLS AND INVENTORIES 
Now PRESERVED IN THE ProsBATE RE@Is8- 
TRY AT CHESTER, FROM A.D. 1761 To 1780. 
A—M. Edited by W. Fergusson Irvine. 
The Record Society. 

THE RoyALisT COMPOSITION PAPERS: BEING 
THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE 
FOR CoMPOUNDING, A.D. 1643-1860, 80 FAR 
AS THEY RELATE TO THE COUNTY OF 
LanoasTeR. Vol. IV. I—O. Edited by 
J. H. Stanning. The Record Society. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Hountinc Turps IN THE Caucasus. By E. 
Demidoff, Prince San Donato. Rowland 
Ward. 21s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. Lonemans, Green & Co. make 
numerous announcements. The following 
works are in the press, and will shortly be 
issued: Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes, 
by A. M. F.—this book will deal with 
Hanoverian and French Society under King 
Ernest and the Emperor Napoleon III.; 
The Life of William Morris, by Mr. J. W. 
Mackail, with portraits; the fourth and 
final volume of The Memoirs of the Verney 
Family, from the Restoration to the Revolution, 
bringing the family history down to the 
death of Sir Ralph Verney in 1696. This 
firm will also issue a new novel by Edna 
Lyall, entitled Hope the Hermit, dealing with 
events of the seventeenth century. 


Amona Mesers. Methuen’s announcements 
for the autumn publishing season are the 
following works: Northward: Over the Great 
Ice, by Lieutenant R. E. Peary. In this work 
Lieutenant Peary tells the story of his travels 
and adventures in a arctic regions. His 
sledge journey and his experiences among 
the Seb imoe fe fully described, and this 
book is a complete record of his Arctic work, 
for which the Royal nea eee Society 
has this year awarded him their gold 
medal. Zhe Highest Andes, by E. A. 
FitzGerald. This is a narrative of the 
highest climb yet accomplished. The illus- 
trations have been reproduced with the 
greatest care, and the book, in addition to 
its adventurous interest, contains appendices 
of scientific value. Both the above works 
will be fully illustrated. Messrs. Methuen 
will also issue shortly an edition of 
the Pilgrim's Progress with illustrations 
by Mr. Anning Bell. In Fiction this firm 
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has a good list, headed by a new novel by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, called The Battle of the 
Strong, and a new novel by Mr. George 
Gissing, entitled The Town Traveller. Other 
new novels will be Things that Have 
Happened, by Miss Dorothea Gerard; From 
the East Unto the West, by Miss Jane Barlow; 
The Journalist, by OC. F. Keary; and Zo 
Arms ! by Andrew Balfour. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buackerr will publish 
shortly a new novel by M. Bernard Hamil- 
ton, entitled The Light. The book is 
expected to shed fresh light on many 


controversies, religious and otherwise, of. 


present interest, and will be fully illus- 
trated by Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


Mr. T. FisHer Unwin will issue on 
Monday Mr. Joel Chandler Harris’s latest 
collection of stories, Zales of the Home Folk 
tn Peace and War; and on the same day a 
volume of sketches, bearing the title Hush- 
a-by Papers, by Mr. J. R. Clegg. 


In the September number of Cosmopolis 
Bismarck wil be the leading theme. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood will contribute the 
English appreciation, and Max Lenz the 
German one. Who will do the French, we 
wonder? Mr. G. 8. Street will contribute 
a short story, entitled ‘A Warning.” 


Mr. C. A. Pearson, Lrp., announces the 
following among other novels: Stories in 
Light and Shadow, by Bret Harte; Adventures 
of Captain Kettle, by C.J Cunliffe Hyne; 
The Phantom Army, by Max Pemberton ; 
Despair’s Last Journey, by David Christie 
Murray; Settled Out of Court, by G. B. 
Burgin. 

Amone the articles in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for September are two of especial interest, 
owing to the affairs of Spain at the present 
moment. One is ‘‘'‘The Spaniard at Home,” 
by Miss Hannah Lynch; the other is en- 
titled “‘The End of an Old Song,” and 
contains the ‘Confessions of a Cuban 
Governor.” Among the other contents of 
the magazine is a paper on ‘The Company 
and the Individual,” in view of present 
financial events. 


THE new volume of the “ Book Lovers’ 
Library ” will be Book Auctions in England in 
the Seventeenth Century, by Mr. John Lawler, 
compiler of the Ashburton and Sunderland 
Sale Catalogues. It will contain much 
fresh information concerning the book 
auctions of the period it represents, more 
particularly those held by Edward Milling- 
ton, William Cooper, and John Dunton. 


Messrs. Jacksons, publishers, Brigg, 
have just issued a Dictionary of Bird Notes, 
with a glossary of popular local and old- 
fashioned synonyms of British birds, by 
Mr. Charles Louis Hett, of Spring Field, 
Brigg, Lincolnshire. Ornithologists will 
welcome this volume, which has been in 
preparation for many months. 


Mr. Cuartes Hannan’s new historical 
romance announced for early publication by 
Mr. John Long will, in order to avoid con- 
flicting with other works already published, 
be now called Castle Oriol, or the King’s 
Secret, in place of the previously chosen 
title, ‘The Secret of the King.” 


Messrs. JAKEMAN & Carver (Hereford) 
have just published The Hundred of Hunt- 
ington, a part towards a new volume of the 
history of that county. It was originally 
taken in hand by John Duncumb so far 
back as 1788, when it was largely promoted 
by the Duke of Norfolk of that day. Dun- 
cumb died in 1739, having written two 
volumes containing the history of the county 
and city of Hereford, the Hundreds of 
Broxash and Ewias Lacy, with a few pages 
of Greytree Hundred. The late Judge 
W. H. Cooke succeeded, finishing the 
Hundred of Greytree and that of Grims- 
worth. After his death Rev. M. G. Wat- 
kins, M.A., took up the task, largely aided 
by the Judge’s collections, which were 
kindly made over by his widow. He has 
continued the history in the form of Hun- 
dreds, and included in that of Huntington 
the parishes of Brilley, Clifford, Eardisley, 
Huntington, Kington, Whitney, and others. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers 
containing them can still be obtained ; or 
Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. 
BEN JONSON aa ... November 14 
JOHN KEATS 2 ae MS 62 VR 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING _. oe ss 28 
TOM HOOD... See a ... December 5 
THOMAS GRAY ... a8 ies ie 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON ... ts 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... oe - 26 

1897. 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... .. January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... eu 9 
LEIGH HUNT ee tes a ‘ 16 
LORD MACAULAY a “ss +5 28 
ROBERT SOUTHEY .... ae ” 30 
8. T. COLERIDGE .. .. February 6 
CHARLES LAMB ... ae se FP 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON _... ds "9 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... as 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS March 6 
EDMUND WALLER bee ves 3 18 
WILKIE COLLINS a fee ‘5 20 
JOHN MILTON. as i 27 
WILLIAM COWPER es April 8 
CHARLES DARWIN oe es 9% 10 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON .... - 17 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- \ 24 

FELLOW ... ie aks ” 
ANDREW MARVELL _... a May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING .. sts 7 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE aad a ‘3 15 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY _... i 22 
CHARLES DICKENS _... sai ‘5 29 
JONATHAN SWIFT a oe June 5 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 12 
THACKERAY ... ise ae 

WILLIAM BLAKE a aes ‘3 19 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... ‘i 26 
ALEXANDER POPE is Sa July 3 
DOUGLAS JERROLD bos ac o 10 
FRANCIS BACON ... we oe 17 

1898, 
HENRIK IBSEN _.. Sa March 26 
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THE HOME UNIVERSITY: 
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A Magazine and Note-Book of All-round Knowledge 
and Aids to Memory. 
: Contexts. 
WORDSWORTH'S CREED. ' LANDOR'S. IMAGINARY CON. 
SCHENUULE of the EIGHTH VERSATIONS. 
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The Educational Museum, Haslemere. 
West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton Garden, London. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 995.— SEPTEMBER, 1898.28, 6d. 


Yourn: A Nareative, by Joseph Conrad.—Taz Company 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL.—THE SPANIagD AT Home, by Hannah 
Lynoh.—Om Farienpseirs.—Tus One Forcorren, by Dora 
Sigerson Shorter.—Aw Orxwrzy Foray.—Lovisz-Utriqve, 
QueEn or Swepen, by F. M. F. Skene.—A Goop Turn, by 
Sydney C. Grier.—Tut Great Exvx or Gronvanp.—A Pit- 
GRIMaGE TO La Verna, by Canon Rawnsley.—TsE Enp oF 
an Otp Sona: Comwrzssions oF A Cusaw GovERNor.—THE 
Looxrr-or, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Epmsvras axp Loxvoxr. 
Now ready, price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.-Szrremner, 


TWO MEN o' MENDIP. By Watrer Rarwonp. Chapters VII.~IX 
A FARMER'S YEAR. By H. Rivera Haaoarp. (To be continued. 
THE NET RESULT. By Hexry Marter. 

THE LAMENT of ACHILLES. By Artnor L. Satwoyn. 

AN ENQUIRY as to RHYME. By Braxper Matrurews. 

A LEGEND of JAMAICA. By F. M. Atterne. 

AT the SIGN of tho SHIP. By Axpaew Laxa. 


London: Lonamuans, Green & Co. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


REPRODUOTIONS IN PERMANENT 


CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART 
FROM 
PUBLIO AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. Embracing almost the whole of 
the Masterpicces of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, 
aid Seventeenth Centuries, and rich in Examples of the Italian, 
Flemish, Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. A New 
Series of Reproductions of the chief Works of the British and 
Foreign Schools. Each Autotype sold separately at 128. each. 


The TATE COLLECTION (NATIONAL GALLERY 


fl_ ART). Many of the important Pictures now ex- 
Eee Millbank have been reproduced and published iu 
Autotype, including the chief Works of G. F. Watts, R.A. 
Further additions aro contemplated. 


SCHOOL of PAINTING. Now 
ee be eee Latte of Works by 


JOHN CROME. E. T. DANIELL. 


J. 8. COTMAN. T. LOUND. 

J. J. COTMAN. R. LEMAN. 

M. E. COTMAN. J. MIDDLETON. 
J. STARK. H. BRIGHT. 


R. LADBROOKE. J. W. WALKER. 
Complete Prospectus on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready. New Edition of 160 pages. With upwards of 10 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block 
Illustrations. For couvenience of Reference the Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


New ready, demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES and METHODS of 
THE gf oiny LABOUR. By EDWARD BEAN 
UNDERHILL, Honorary Secreiary of the Baptist 
Missionary Society. z cada seine at 
st large knowledge, the sound judgment, the strong 
seeeueat sense, and ie high-toned Christian enthusiasm 
of our dear friend has never been more conspicuously dis- 
played.” —Baptist Magazine. 


London: Atexawprr & Saeruezanp, Furnival Street, E.C 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have just published 
(1) A Story of Modern Life, 
PEGGY OF THE 
BARTONS. 


By B. M. CROKER, 
Author of “ Proper Pride.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(2) A Romance of the First Jacobite Rebel- 
lion—full of incident and adventure, 


TO ARMS! 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, 
Author of “By Stroke of Sword.” 


Tilustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
They will publish on MONDAY a Story of 
Lower Middle-class London Life—seen from the 
mirthful point of view, 


THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 


Author of “Demos,” “In the Year of 
Jubilee,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


They have recently published 


WILLOWBRAKE. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘A singularly pleasing volume, and 


eminently wholesome.”— Atheneum. 
“Full of the fragrance of village life.” 
Academy. 
“The human interest of the book is 
considerable; neither power nor pathos is 
wanting.” —Morning Post. 
“Mr. Gilchrist is content merely to interest 


us, and he has done it—done it thoroughly. 
He has not even attempted to be original 
as to motive; but he has handled an old 
situation so originally that we have not a 
single word of fault to find.” 

Datly Chronicle. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C, 
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FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH EDITIONS EXHAUSTED. 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. By Ellen Thorneycroft 


FOWLER. 

“ An excellent novel, clover and witty enough to be very amusing, and serious enough to provide much food for 
thought. Isabel Carnaby is bab 6 delightful, her very weakness makes her charm. She is so feminine, so capricious, 
and so noble..... The dialogue is often excellent and shows no small wit. Very funny are the sayings of the 
Methodist serving-maid, and very brilliant those of Isabel, whilst Paul's have the weigkt of sound reasooing and much 
force."’—Daily Telegraph. 

SECOND EDITION NOW READY.—Crown 8r0, cloth, 6s. 


THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story of Creole Life. By George W. 
OABLE. With an Introductory Note by J. M. BARRIE. 

‘*Mr. Cable’s Creole novels and tales haunt one always with their tender melancholy and charming bumonr, and of 
all there is none which better illustrates the writer's style than this story......It gives a wonderful picture of life in New 
Orleans, but its studies of character are fascinating, snd one can only wonder bow it is that it should havo been allowed 
to He so long forgotten.”’— Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, completing 28,000.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


THE IDEAL LIFE, and other Unpublished Addresses. By 


Bete With Introductory Sketches by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D., and IAN 

“The great principles and main facta of the CLristian religion seem not only more attractive, but more real and 

more reasonable, while he speaks of them; and one recognises and owns the persuasiveness which characterised bis 
speaking.”—Dr. Marcus Dops. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION.—Crown &vo, cloth, 58, 


THE LAND of the MONUMENTS: Notes of Egyptian Travel. 


By JOSEPH POLLARD. With Introduction by the Rev. W. WRIGHT, D.D., and Map and 15 Illustrations. 
“These notes of Egyptian travel are profoundly interesting. They are the impressions of a scbolar, a close 
observer, & picturesque narrator... . To the last pt of the book the reader's attention ia firmly held. A mapand fifteen 
capital illustrations, and an exceedingly beautiful binding, make ita most acceptable volume.”—Church Times. 


FOURTH BDITION, Revited.—Crown 6y0, 58. 


THE SILENCE of GOD By Robert Anderson, C.B., LLD., 


Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. ‘ 
“ A short and concise book by the Assistant Commissioner of Police, written from what may, without offence, be 
described as the ultra-Protestant Fe te 
“* He writes forcibly, eloquently, with much knowledge of what others think and ray, and with profound conviction 


and confidence.”—Datly News. 
THE RITUALISTIC CONTROVERSY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH of ENGLAND BEFORE the REFORMATION. 


By the Rev. DYSON HAGUE, M.A. 

“Tho volume is altogether worthy of Mr. Hague’s high reputation asa schdtar and a divine, No student of our 
National Church History should be without a copy of this Standard work.’’— English Churchman. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THIRD EDITION OF 
Mrs, HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A4 THIRD EDITION of HELBECK 
OF BANNISDALE, by Mrs. Humphry Ward, ¢s 


now ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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London : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “* Particularly good.’”"— Academy. 


6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illus! 
LONDON IN THE 


TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.1.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tilustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 

BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS. 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 8 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
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LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORICCIETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER ard CHELTENHAM. 

LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


% . et Ut 7 7) i 
Index of 4,800 References to | ‘Btrects and Places of tateure Sees ae saaltions 
len : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London : SImpkiN, MarsHaLL, HaMittow, Kent & Co., Ltd. The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


With Descriptions of the 
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~ MACMILLAN & CO’S 


[Ave. 27, 1898. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ALFRED LORD TENNYSON: A Memoir. 


His Son. With Photogravure Portraits. 


By 


2 vols., medium 8vo, 36s. net. 


iT 
MR. BODLEY’'S FRANCE. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 
21s. net. ; 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. — “He has devoted himself to his task with 
at ability and the most praiseworthy industry....He has endeavoured to 
Sivest himself of English prejudice, and he writes in the character of an 
impartial and close observer of French political and social life for seven lon 
ears, and as a devoted friend of the French people....Mr. Bodley’s book wi 
read by all men, and deserves to be read with care and discrimination.” 


A HISTORY of the INDIAN MUTINY, and of 
the DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT among the 
CIVIL POPULATION. By T. RICE HOLMES. Fifth Edition, 
Revised throughout and slightly enlarged. With Maps and Plans, 
Extra crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“T. P.,” in the WEEKLY SUN, says: “It is but a poor and an insuffi- 
cient compen to say that the book is more interesting than any work of 
fiction. For myself I have read it as breathlessly as though it were an exciting 
novel ; with that added sense that I was reading of reality and not of fiction. 

.... Impartiality, profound knowledge, a charming style, unassailable accuracy 

—these are qualities that are not often found in combination ; they are found 

in this noteworthy volume.”’ 


HENRY of GUISE. and Other Portraits. By 
H. C. MACDOWALL. Extra crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ The book is full of dramatic interest, and may be 


confidently recommended to readers who have a taste for the romance of 
history.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. An Essay on the 
Spiritual Significance of Matter. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Personality, Human and Divine.’’ Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Altogether, we have rarely read a book of such philo- 
sophical earnestness in construing the Christian view of existence in terms of 
the thought and knowledge of these days, nor one more likely to bring home 
the knowledge of a Saviour to the modern man.”’ 


LIFE and LETTERS of WILLIAM JOHN 
BUTLER, late Dean of Lincoln and sometime Vicar of Wantage. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


LITERATURE.—‘ This biography is one of exceptional interest, and w® 
trust that it will be widely and attentively studied.” 


HIGHWAYS and BYWAYS in DEVON and 
. By ARTHUR H. NORWAY. With Ilustrations b 
JOSEPH PENNELL and HUGH THOMSON. Extra crown 8vo, 63, 


GUARDIAN.— One of the prettiest and best books of the season.”’ 


BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYOE, M.P. 
IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA. By the 


Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., Author of “The Holy Roman 
Empire,’’ &c. With Three Mups. Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
THE TIMES.—“ There are few who will not lay down the volume feeling 


that they know more than they ever expected or hoped to know upon the 
subject of which it treats.’’ me 


SOUTH AFRICA of TO-DAY. By Captain 
FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, C.I.E., Indian Staff Corps, late Special 
Correspondent of the Times in South Africa, Author of ‘‘ The Relief of 
Chitral.’? With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

SPECTATOR.—“‘ Admirably fair and lucid....The canest and most states- 
manlike work that has yet appeared on the South African problem.’’ 


FICTION. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE FOREST LOVERS. A Romance. 


HEWLETT. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANCE. John Berwick. 
SELAH HARRISON. S. Macnaughtan. 
THE PRIDE of JENNICO. Egerton Castle. 
THE MAN of the FAMILY. F. Emily Phillips. 
THE CONCERT-DIRECTOR. Nellie K. Blissett 


In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 10s. 


THE MISCHIEF-MAKER. By Leslie Keith, 
Author of ‘‘ The Indian Uncle,’ ‘‘ A Rash Verdict,’’ &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 10s. 

ATHEN.EUM.—....Really true and accurate local colouring....a keen 
insight into character, and a fine antiseptic quality of humour.’’ 


Maurice 


THE STORIES OF ROSA N. CAREY. 
NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 

NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


MARY ST. JOHN. 


JOHN BULL.—“‘ A tale of true love, of self-sacrifice, of loyalty and un- 
selfishness....Dolly Maynard is a fascinating young personage, and the way 
in which she gradually awakens to the merits of her somewhat grave and old- 
fashioned lover is charmingly depicted. But the most striking and original 
epee in the book is that of Janet St. John. This is a masterpiece ; and the 

some, worldly woman....must take rank among the few new creations of 
the modern novelist.” 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for September, 
Price 1s., contains: 


toe ee OFFICER’S WOOING. By Cec Lows. 


TWO CHAPTERS of IRISH HISTORY. By H. F. Hatt. 

THE BASTILLE. By CHartes Wuintey. 

COUNTRY NOTES. ByS. G. Tatientynz. V. The School-House. 
THE STORY of RAM SINGH. By Hvenr Currroxp. 

OXFORD in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By A. D. Goptey. 
THE PRAYER of CERVANTES. By Leonarp WILLrams. 

THE HOME of the BLACK DWARF. By A. F. Ronzrrson. 

THE WHITE WITCHES of PORT NAVALO. By H. A. Vacuet. 


Chaps. 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, Illustrated, 


Price 1s. 4d., coutains : 
INCIDENTS of the CUBAN BLOCKADE. By Watrer Rvssg xu. Illustrated. 
SPAIN and her AMERICAN COLONIES. By Treovore 8. Wootsey. 


ALONE in PORTO RICO. A War Correspondent’s Adventure. 
EDWIN EMERSON, Junr. 


And Numerous other Articles of General Interest. 


By 


THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS, Illustrated, price 1s., 
Contains : 
THE VOYAGE of the “‘OREGON.” By Tvvor Jenxs. 
A BRUSH with MALAY PIRATES. By Geroror I. Purnam. 


DENISE and NED TOODLES. Chaps. XXI.-XXIII. By Gannie.te E. 
JACKSON. 


And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonsdale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor by PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chance-y Lane, W.U. 


THE ACADEMY. — 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


No. 1874.—New Senres. 


CATALOGUES. 


J. GLAISHER’S SHORT CATALOGUE of 
e FRENCH BOOKS, post-free on application to 

HENRY J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 

57, Wigmore-: treet, London, W. 


O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The SEPTEMBER CATALOGUES of Valuable 
SECOND-HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at 
prices greatly reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department. 
86,8trand, London, W.C. 


CATALOGUE. 


M. VOYNICH and C. A. EDGELL, M.A. 
© FIRST LIST of BOOKS OFFERED for SALE, 
INCLUDING 
INCUNABULA, EARLY AMERICANA, CONDEMNED and 
BURNED BOOKS, ENGLISH BOOKS before 164, 
PALMISTRY, the GREAT SOCINIAN BIBLE, &. 
NOW READY, post free, 1s. 
#, EDITH GROVE, CHEISEA, 8.W., LONDON. 
(By post only.) 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 


DULAU & ©O., 37, BOHO SQUARE 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
» Henriette Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGBENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of %7 and 39 West 38rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREBT, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the RBADING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
avourable terms, orders for their own BTANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &.— 
KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, B.C., 
have speoially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 82-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 66121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


OOKS.— OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
Wanted. Now raping Nights, 7 vols, Issa Howaze Conrany, 


BOOKS WANTED. 
JK IPLING’S Letters of Marque, 1891, 21s. offered. 


tHe 1880, 20s. offered. 
Kipling Bi Tales, 1884, 308, offered. 
The Gero 185, £2 offered. 
b woeman, 1829-30, £5 offered. 


Snob and 

Von Bybel’s French Revolution, 4 vuls., 386. offered. 

George Meredith's Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

Vicar of Wakefield, coloured plates, 1817, 50s. offered. 

Crowe's History of Puinting, 6 vols., 1864-71, £5 offered. 

Lang's Ballads of Uld France, 1872, 256. offered. 

Jackson's Old Paris. 2 vola., 1878, 42s. offered. 

Omar Khayyam, 1859, ve. offered. 

Vanity Pelt ih a0 ie-parte pollo £10 offered. 
‘ab ir, in 90 Is. 8, yellow covers, £10 offer 

Barton's Arabian Nights, 16 vols., £20 offered. 

Scrope's Salmon Fishing, 1848, £3 offered. 

Scenes of q Clerical Life, 2 role, 1858, 250, enero’: 

Soldiers Three, paper covers, offered. 

Echoes by Two Writers, Lahore, 186s s0s. offered. 


Priced List of other Wants free. 
BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3, 1898. 


HE DURHAM COLLEGE 
NEWOASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


PaixcipaL—REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 

The College forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
Dniversity egrees in Scienco aud Letters are open to Students ot 

6-xXea, 

In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural 
Soience, complete Courses are provided in Agriculture, Engineering, 
Naval Architectura, Mining, Literature, History, Ancient Moderao 
Languages, Fine Art, &c. 

Renal Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 
ie a 

The TWENTY-EIGHTE SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 26th 
1998, Pull particulars of the University Curricula {a Soienoc and 
found in the CALENDAR (price 1s.'4d.). Prospectuses 


on application to the Szcarrarr. 
{JANES Ty of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS IN ENGLISH AND OLASSICS. 


The University Court of the University of Edinburgh will, on 
Monday, 17th October next, ov some subsequent fer proceed to the 
AT POLST MENT, of an ADDITIONAL EXAMINER in ENGLISH 
an b 

The period of office {s four years from Ist February next in each 


case. 
Particulars regarding remuneration, &., may be obtained on 
application to the Secartany of the University Court. 

h applicant should lodge with the undersigned, on or before 
30th September next, sixteon copies of his application, and sixteen 
copies of any testimonials he may desire to present. 

6 copy of the appliostion should be signed. 
Applicants who send in testimonials must not send more than four. 
M. 0. TAYLOR, Secactany Univeasrry Cover. 


University of Edinburgh, 2ind August, 1898. 


VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
The TWENTY-FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, TEOHNOLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OCTOBER 
lith, and’ the SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SUHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OUTOBER 3rd, 1998, 


Sanitary Engineering, Mining. 


ry. 

are also conferred in the Faculties of Art, 

Beclence, Medicine, and Surgery. 
Lyddon Hall has been established for students’ residence. 
Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Reoistaan. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

Filling up about EIGHTEEN VACANCIES on the Foundation 

will be beld on the 6:h, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 19th SEPTEMBER next.— 

For laformasion apply to the Bursar of 8t. Paul's School, West 
ington, 


EADERSHIP in BRITISH MUSEUM — 
Advertiser, a graduate and cl. man’s son, will work eight 
hours a day for £1 a week.—Address K. T. L., thie paper. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth £150, 
£75, £75, £50, and £10 eich, tenable for one year, will be competed for 
on September 27th, 189:—viz., One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry, One Senior Ope Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the best candidate (if of sufficient 


merit) in Biology and Physiology. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five yearn 
of age. and must not have entered to the Medical and 8u! 
Practice of London Medical School. 

One Junior Upen Scholarship in Science, value £150, and One 
Preliminary Scientifo Exhibition, value £50, will be awarded to the 
best candidates under twenty years of age (if of sufficient merit) in 
Physica, Chemistry, Animal Biology, and V: 


Frencb, and 
London University 


sugc-eding. the Examination. be tuiaa : by let 
‘or culara, application ma: made, personally or t 
to the Warpex of the Couizor, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.c. ee 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLA88. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preli mtuary Belentific aud Intermediate B.8c. Examiaations of 
the University of London will commence on October 3rd, and continue 


till July, 189%, 
Fee for the whole course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the Hospital 


or single subjects may be takea. 
There is a Special CU for the Jan Examination. 
apex of the Co.vtos, 8t. 


Bartholomew's Hospital Levelon, BC. 
J U, 
“A handbook forwarded co application. 
W&NXTED.— Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 
1th JANUARY, 1896. Full price (ad. per copy) paid — 
1 Apply Acapexy Office, 48, Chancery Lane, Londoa. 


of SCIENCE, | 


Priog 3d. 
[Registered as a Newepaper.) 


ENGINBBRING AND CHEMISTRY. 
ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institate’s CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students not 
under 16 years of age; those at the Institute's TECHNICAL 
COLLE9E, PINSBURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under J¢ years of age. The Entrance Examipat'ons to both 
Colleges arc held in September, and the Sessions commence: in October, 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
frow the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College Basinghall 
Btreet, E.C. 


OITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECAHNIOAL OOLLEGE. 
(Exuinrriox Roap, 8.W.) 


A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not unde * 
16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Engineer 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fves for’ a fall 
Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Professors— 


Civil and Meshanical Enginesring W. C. Unwin, P.BR.8., M.Inst.C.E. 
Physica and Bloctrical Bugineering {WE Ararox, ¥-R 8., Past Pree. 
Chemistry ee on me fa FB hgurracxe, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Mechanics end Mathematics 
OITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 


(Leowanp Srarst, Crry Roan, E.C.) 


Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Stadents not 
under 14 years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemica! 
Tadustries. Foes, £15 per Session. Professors— 


Physics and Electrical Exginecring 8. P. Tuowrsoy, D.80., F.R,8. 


«» O. Hexic, Ph.D., LL.D., F.RS. 


Mechanical Engineering ant(W. E. Daver, M.A. BB. 
Mathematica ering | OM We it : 
Chemistry oe ee owe we BR Muauvoua, F.R 8., P.EC. 


Jorn Warner, Hon, Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, B.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


OYAL COLLEGE of ART, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W. 


Visitors: Sir W. B. RICHMOND, K.OB, Ba., 
and ¥. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.8 


Principal: WALTER ORANE, A.B.W.8. 

The ANNUAL SESSION 1898-99 will Commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Ocroser Sth. Art Classosin connection with the College are open to 
the public on payment of fees. The classes for men women 
students meet separately. The studies comprise Ornament and the 
Figure, with o view to their ultimate use fa design and compvsition, 

include the stady of Plants and Flowers, the Painting of seul 
Lite, and the Drawing and Painting of Urnament and of the Se 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any examiva' 
the Department tn Freehand “Srawiog moust pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the Collego on September t7th 
and October 4th at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p,m. on both daya, and on sub- 
sequent Tuesdays at frequent intervals througbout the Svesion. 

Application for further information be made in writing to th 
Sxcaxtany, Department of Science and 8.W. ; ‘or on and afte 
October 5'h, personally to the Rzaisraan, at the College, Exhibition 


ata By order of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Edueation 


ESTABLISHED 1681. 
BLEEK BEcE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowedon DRPOSITy 


repayable on demand, 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT AOOOUNTS, on the minimom 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Por the encouragement of Thrift the Bank reeeives smal! sums oo 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO CUINEAS PER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASR A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, pos free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manoger 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
Patron -H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
President- LESLIE STEPHEN, Esa. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP.; the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON; 
oe HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., F.B.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.8.1. 
Committee— 


hated baled ees | Sir eo Lah tae C.B., 
. J.B je Sir R. Giryin, K.C.B., F.B.S. -C.M.G. 
ony. W. Reeron: Epxunp Gossg, eq. w. E. H. Lecxy, Esq., St. Grozaz Mivart, Esq, 
Professor Lewis Campsriy. | Mrs. J. R. Geren. \ D.C.L., M.P. | F R.8. 
J. W. Cocrruorr, Esq.,C.B. Frenzeic Harrison, Eaq | Rev. Stancey Leatues, D.D. : Sir F. Pottocx, Bart. 
Kar, ov Crewe, K.P. \ Sir C. P. Insert, K.C.8.I. Stpygy Lez, Eeq . Rev. Dr. Rrea. 
Austin Dossor, Esq. \ | W.8. Liter, Esq. H. RB. Tappge, Esq. 

The Library contains about 180,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages. Subscription 
£38 year; Life Membership according to age. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members 
Beading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols,, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; t. 


Members, 16s. Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librari«n. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST | SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Now Ovvussp at 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 
: Greatly Reduced Prices. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 

per annum, TWO QUINEAS perannum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | _N.B—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITBin ONES ; 

houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 
GUINEAS perannum. = -_—| Carriage. The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, | SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copiesof FRENCH, 
post free, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


Sipwey J. Low, Esq. 


Rev. Canon Armezs. Franx T. Maxziacs, Esq. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30-34, New Oxford Street; 241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London ; at: 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Dlustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quazw. 
“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to k Mr, lin, f 
hak cca Oak Mejor y Q than! Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 
‘Nothing better could be w'ahed for.”—British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordina) y Gaides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S8. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Tllustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS. 


late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAK?, 
and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

BRECON and its BEACONS, 

BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 


LI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


‘*The beat Handhook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Dai . 
** Most emphatically tops them all.’’— Daily Graphic. e ia a 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.), 
With Descriptions of the Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, $e, 
and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest, 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Simpxin, Marswati, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
BIS. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


MISS RAYBURN’S DIAMONDS 


By the Hon. Mrs. JOCELYN, 


Author of “ The M. F. H.'s Daughter,” “Lady Mary's 
Experiences,” &c. 


THE WAYS OF A WIDOW. 


By Mra. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “In a Grass Country,” “‘ Devil’s Apples,” &c. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DESTINED MAID. 


By the AUTHOR of “THE GOLD FINDER,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Haroup Pirrarp. 


THE SECOND EDITION of 
ADELINE SERGEANT'’S NEW NOVEL. 
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~ REVIEWS. 


WE ARE FIFTEEN. 


YPRING, summer, autumn, winter—all 
seasons are alike to the poet. Unlike 
the makers of gift-books and stories for 
children, he conceives that all times are fit 
for the publication of his wares; and hence 
our shelves betray his activity as much in 
August as in November or April. Room 
for fifteen ! " 
Terra Tonebrarum, Love's Jest-Book, and Other 
Verses. By William Knox Johnson. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THERE are many sonnets in this volume 
which we should like to quote, but space 
forbids. For Mr. Johnson is a reflective 
poet who thinks to some purposes, and who 
can give his thoughts dignified form. 
Swift lyrical flight is not his, but he essays 
the deliberate movement of the sonnet with 
much success. Among recent sonnets we 
know of none finer than some of Mr. John- 
son’s. Here is one which, while it illus- 
trates his method, throws light also on one 
of the poetical influences which have helped 
to make him : 
“Luna. 


O fevered race of mortals, learn of me. 
I too have wandered with fierce heart of fire 
Aimless through heights and deeps, who did 


aspire 
To paths far other than the paths ye see ; 
Yet I too bowed unto a wise decree 
Which stilled my rebel being, did require 
That I should yield up all of my desire, 
Finding high freedom in a sphere unfree. 
I swerve not, neither stay, for I fulfil 
The law of my own being, clear and known; 
No strife ignoble of divided will 
Frets me, withdrawn unto one goal alone; 
Deep through the dusk abysses, sheer and still, 
I drink the light from light’s eternal throne.” 


There are hints of Matthew Arnold there. 
Mr. Johnson, however, though Wordsworth 
and Arnold were before him, is himself. 


Here is a memorable little poem, a modern 
contribution to the Greek Anthology : 


‘© A TRAVELLER'S GRAVE. 


Sleep, faring well! for thou didst go 
ough ay lands, o’er stormy seas ‘ 
And where Illyrian breezes blow, 


And ’neath the rainy Hyades. 
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Thou askedst not repose; but now 

By wandering tides dost gladly rest ; 
A stone is at thy quiet brow, 

A stone upon thy breast.” 


Opposite it is the following epitaph, which | 


we are fain to quote: 
i. Ther hast regained that calm august and 
ree 


The Communal Mother keeps, who bids us | 


roam 
And play awhile at Personality, 
And, wearied of the play, recalls us home.” 


We would willingly tarry longer with Mr. 
Johnson. 


Songs of Sea and Sail. By Thomas Fleming 
Day. (New York: The Rudder Pub- 
lishing Co.) 


One of Mr. Day’s poems begins thus : 


“« Sing the sea, sing the ships, 

Sing the sea and its ships, 

With the lightness and the brightness 

Of the foam about their lips ; 

When reaching off to seaward, 

When running down to leeward, 

When beating up to port with the pilot at 
the fore; 

When racing down the Trade, 

Or ratching half-afraid, 

With a lookout on the yard for the marks 
along the shore.” 


It is not great poetry; but we like it. 
Indeed, if a man is honest, and can set 
things down with any music, there is no 
need, in singing of the sea, to be poetical : 
the sea will do that for him. Fact about 
the sea is more poetical than the finest fancy 
about certain other subjects dear to poets. 
This is good : 


“THE CLIPPER, 


Her sails are strong and yellow as the sand, 
Her spars are tall and supple as the pine, 
And, like the bouuty of a generous mine, 

Sun-touched, her brasses flash on every hand. 

Her sheer takes beauty from a golden band, 
Which, sweeping aft, is taught to twist and 

twine 
Into a scroll, and badge of quaint design 

Hung on her quarters. Insolent and grand 
She drives. Her stern rings loudly as it 

throws 

The hissing sapphire into foamy waves, 

While on her weather bends the copper glows 

In ree splendour. Rolling down she 

ves 
Her high black sides until the scupper flows, 

Then pushing out her shapely bow she braves 
The next tall sea, and, leaping, onward 

goes. 

Mr. Day’s book is a brave little companion. 


Berth-Deck Ballads. 
(New York.) 


ANOTHER volume of sea songs, also from 
across the Atlantic. Mr. Bate is, however, | 
not, like Mr. Day, a lyrical poet, but aj 
narrative. He offers yarns: ‘‘ How the! 
Kearsage Sunk the Alabama,” ‘ How! 
Buchanan Fought the Fleet,” ‘The First 
Tron-clad Fight,” “How Farragut Passed | 
Port Morgan,” and so on. These are fine | 
tales, but a little too long: Mr. Bate should 
try for more concentration. The medium is 
always an ordinary sailor of the U.S. Navy, 


By William 8. Bate. 


whose speech is racy and free. Here is an 
opinion of his in rough and ready rhyme: 


“Say, lads, I hear they are to go— 

The lubberly marines -- 

And if it’s true, for me and you 
A rousin’ time it means. 

A rousin’ time it means, my lads, 
A rousin’ time it means, 

Far life will be wuth livin’ when 
We're rid uv the marines. 


Between perlicemen when in port, 
And the sea-cops at sea, 

A man-o’-warsman’s life is not 
Jist what it ought to be ; 

But if the lubbers are to go, 

_ A jolly time it means ; 

Fur life will be wuth livin’ when 
We’re rid uv the marines. 

They are uv free-born mariners 
The nat’rul enemies, 

And never should hev been allowed 
To sail with them the seas; 

But if they’ve really got to go, 
Our rights to hev it means, 

Far life will be wuth livin’ when 
We're rid uv the marines.” 


This is a view of the “Jolly” to which Mr. 
Kipling paid no attention in his famous 
song. 


Hallow and Asphodel. By R. C. Trevelyan. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Treveryan has gone to Greek myth- 
ology for his principal subjects, and has 
brought to them a plentiful good humour 
and considerable metrical skill. A more 
difficult measure in which to tell a stor 
could hardly be chosen than that in whi 
‘‘pimetheus”’ is set, yet the result is suc- 
cessful. Thus: 


‘Thus he wailed and looked around him, while 
the Olympian corridors 
Echoed with immortal laughter, as on sea- 
indented shores 
When with washing, lapping laughter softly 
laughs a prisoned wave 
To the answering roof above it of some deep- 
receding cave.” 


It is very easy, with lines so long as these, 
to annoy a reader, but Mr. Trevelyan does 
not do so. Sometimes he is a little careless 
about rhymes: ‘neck’ and “back,” for 
example, and “hoard” and ‘‘abroad”’; but 
the book has a pleasant, classical flavour. 
This is a good passage : 


‘““In the dim Cimmerian highlands, where 

man’s feet may never come, 

Where the bvisterous congregations of the 
winds are never dumb ; 

By sheer mountain cliffs in frozen isolation 
girdled round, 

Lies the wizard Epimetheus fast in silver 
fetters bound. 


On his ancient head is springing many a tall 
snow-loaded pine, 

Nodding all their tops together when they 
hear the tempest whine ; 

O’er his eyes the oak trees darken, down his 
cheeks the larches grow ; 

Round his chin the birches shiver o’er the 
willow wood below. : 

O'er his face great bears go ambling, deer 

o rambling here and there, 

at around are cuckoos calling, cataracts 

brawling in the air.”’ 
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In a sub-title Mr. Veitch calls his poems 
“A Wreath of Memories.” The memories 
are of Love, for Mr. Veitch has loved much. 
The lady is called here Margherita and 
there Marjorie. Her radiancy, we learn, 
outshines the day, and her moods are varied 
as the hues that sparkle in the sunlit dews. 
Her eyes are lakes of violet; delicious is 
her sunny smile. We gather, however, 
that the poet and she did not wed, such is 
the cruelty of fate. Meanwhile here is Mr. 
Veitch’s appeal to the reader: ' 


‘« Pray haste not to condemn my lines, 
Although you judge them wanting wit, 
Or vacant of poetic signs, 
Or fire by great Apollo lit ; 
But, if amid my halting lays 
You find one kind or gentle thought, 
Or one true word in my love’s praise, 
Then ‘ pity him whose life is naught.’’’ 


We have found the kind and gentle 
thought more than once; we have even 
found poetic signs, though no very clear 
indication that Apollo has been busy with 
a box of matches; but we decline to pity 
Mr. Veitch to any great extent for the 
nuthingness of his life. We think he will 
recover. 


Willow-Vale, and Other Poems. By Henry 
Rose. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


From Willow Leaves to Willow-Vale is 
an easy transition. Mr. Rose is not a 
plaining lover, but a man who goes forth 
into the country with open eyes and returns 
to sing of his adventures. The first part of 
his book consists of Rustic Rhymes. Here 
is a portion of one, entitled ‘The Happy 
Peasant ”’ : 


‘The King ina ‘ious hall may dine, 
With a crowd of vassals to wait ; 
From a golden goblet quaff the wine 
And eat from a silver plate : 
- But I with my neighbours make good cheer, 
Nor would change for his fare, if I could, 
Our “fod of the plainest and home-brewed 


From the horn and the platter of wood. 


The Pong may muster his troops to tbe 
eld, 
To fight to the death in his cause; 
And ve oui with pride when the foemen 
yield, 
And exult in a realm’s applause : 
But I can pace the furrows alone 
And labour in sweet content, . 
Or rest at noon, where shadows are thrown, 
Refreshed by the bean field’s scent. 
The King at Jast must be gathered to rest, 
Then over bis treasured bones 
Will proofs of a nation’s lament be pressed 
In ponderous sculptured stones : 
But I am the happier far to know, 
For me when the tears are shed, 
How lightly the daisied turf will grow, 
And the birds sing, over my head.” 


The antitheses are not always very con- 
vincing; and we doubt if “The Happy 
Peasant” is a type; but the verses display 
Mr. Rose. Elsewhere he offers tragic 
stories in rhyme, and in the long poem 
called ‘Willow Vale” essays incidentally 
the transcendental. A kindly book. 
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(Digby, Long & Co.) 


Excessive fluency we suspect to be Mr. 
Newell's joy, and it is, wks 

He will rhyme glibly on any subject 
that takes his fancy, with little violence to 
metre and no distinction of phrase. So 
little does he criticise himself that he can 
pass for press such a stanza as this: 


‘* If I could only think somewhere there is 
Someone ihod I could love like you ; 
The self of your dear self in all but this— 
Some love of me abide there too ; 
If I could only think somewhere there is.” 


That line ‘If I could only think somewhere 

there is”: what is it? Prose would refuse 

to harbour it, and how can we call it poetry ? 

If this book were a quarter the size, and 

pay eon had been studied, it would not 
@ bad. 


Nocturnes. 
Stock.) 


Mr. Moore’s first poem is tremendous in 
scope. ‘An Excursion,” it is called, and it 
comprises a review of the world’s progress 
from 898 to 1898. The Excursion includes 
the Ridgeway, and thus does the poet 
describe a well-known landmark of that 
locality : 


‘* And lo! a horse, in outline pale 
Against the western slope, 
Spreads a vast flank and world of tail, 
And upward to the cope 


By the Rev. W. Moore. (Elliot 


Runs an outlandish neck or mane 
And head of artless round ; 

And prancing seems to paw the inane 
Above a gulf profound.” 


Mr. Moore is in the habit of improving the 
occasion, and his book is not lacking in sen- 
tentiousness. We cannot altogether acquit 
it of dulness. 


Imaginations tn Verse. By G. J. Bridges. 
(Commercial Exchange.) 


Mr. Brinegs’ “imaginations” have to do 
with a river, a windmill, a tempest, bare 
fields, dusk, and twilight ; and they are after 
this standard : 


‘The Tempest Voices shriek within the gale! 
Some hapless scunniant 
Is caught amain, and gone where there 
is no port, 
While 'mid the raving sea-noise rings the 
chaut, 
Half siren-song, half dirge, the Voices wail. 


What is the sound upon the wind to-night ? 
It chills my heart with fears, 
And with its presence burdens every 
thought ; 
Its utter sadness brings the world to tears— 
Why do the Voices call so loud to-night ? 


This is the sound upon the wind to-night, 
And thus it speaks to me—- 
*Tis but the echo of Time’s triple sort— 
Of what has been and is and is to be, 
The Tempest Voices cry unto the night!” 


Mr. Bridges’ note is uniformly sad and, we 


“may say, sincere. 


Willow Leaves. By Russell Veitch. (Unicorn | Episodes of Joy. By Temple Newell. : 


The Conquest of Constantinople by the 


Crusaders, A Song of Israel, and Other 
Poems. Anon. (Kegan Paul.) 


ow, his bane.| A Great deal of the verse in this little 


volume is religious in tone, and the Biblical 
stories of Balaam, Deborah, the Death of 
Saul, &c., are versified with a certain care- 
fulness. But the Bible prose is better. The 
best passages we have found is this descrip- 
tion of an “old conventual tower” in 
“The Conquest of Constantinople” : 


“« The gloomy owl in safety builds 
Its nest in that dark hoary wall, 
Where ivy clings in hangi' ng wreaths, 
As if to form its funeral pall. 
Secure among these ancient stones, 
The hunted wolf comes here to die ; 
The vulture hovers on the hill, 
To wait his victim’s last weak cry, 
Till startled, as in half-alarm, 
At those dim ruins grey, 
He swoops upon the plains below, 
To seek an easier prey. 
No voice is heard around, 
Saving the eagle’s scream ; 
The wild goat, scared, has fled away, 
But sounds like daylight’s gleam — 
Are heard within, of praise and prayer— 
The songs of those who shelter there.” 


The poems indicate much reading on the 
part of the author. 


A Little English Portfolio. By Ada Iddings- 
Gale. (Truslove & Hanson.) 


WE can welcome any new poet of London. 
Miss Iddings-Gale’s verse is not remarkable 
in any way, and it shows the exaggerated 
sentiment of a beginner, but it is sincere. 
Two or three sonnets are devoted to St. 
Paul’s—which to our surprise uplifts 

“faint and dim 

The wondrous music of its marble hymn.” 


There is not much marble in Wren’s temple. 
The exaggerated note we have referred to 
is heard in the sonnet ‘In Fleet Street” : 


‘“‘ How madly sweeps the stream of life along, 

With murmurous clamours full of wild un- 
rest, 

It is the sea’s voice with a larger zest, 

More manifold, omnipotent and strong. 

Thunders on thunders roll upon the ear— 

The murmur of the traffic takes the key 

To a great chant of human misery— 

The common voice fast bounded by a fear. 

But hearken now—what heavenly sound doth 
rise, 

And fill each cranny of the troublous mart 

Like to the throbbing of God’s mighty heart 

Above the City’s myriad agonies ? 

So tender deep the sound resplendent falls— 

It is the bell of glorious St. Paul’s.” 


This is overdone, and Miss Iddings-Gale 

promptly sets about removing the impression 

ny i soothing sonnet on the interior of St. 
aul’s. 


The Shrine of Love, and Other Poems. By 
Lucien V. Rule. (Chicago: Herbert 8. 
Stone & Co.) 


A SONNET sequence, filling 82 pages, forms 
the principal contents of Mr. Rule’s volume. 
The poet has two loves and an undecided 
mind, and the result is sonnets by the bushel. 
But although the lover is often at a loss, 
he has a good conceit of himself. When 
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the “former object of his affection . 
sighs for his presence, and desires his 
favour again,” this is how she is met: 


“‘ What good were it should I, despite thy guilt, 

In scorning me, conduct thee once again 

To love’s high halls which bear no faithless 
stain ? : 

*Twas by thy treacherous hand Hope’s wine 
was spilt, 

And blasted everything my heart had built ! 

Alas! my soul is too sincere to feign 

Devotion where it once was shown disdain. 

Yet were these wrongs forgiven though I 
saw wilt 

Affections fairest flowers before thy scorn. 

Alas! bow often have I lain till morn 

In lamentation o’er my love for thee ; 

How often have I wondered till I’d see 

The twilight star, endeavouring to forget 

How my scul’s worship was with mockery 
met!” 


This is the experience of lords and milkmen 
when they love; and a bad sonnet does not 
improve matters. 


The Stren. (Elliot 


Stock.) 


The Siren is a fairy tale, which the author 
has written for his children. 


‘* For all who heard her mystic song 
Were captive to its fatal sway, 
More sweet it fell than melody 
E’er uttered by a mortal tongue ; 
No reason could its charm defy. 
More sweet than note of evening's bird 
In silent woods beneath the stars, 
When all save we are sleeping, heard ; 
When nought the calm prevailing mars, 
When not a sound of earth is nigh, 
Save mosses rustling ’neath the feet 
To make the stillness more complete ; 
More sweet than ripple of the stream, 
Or murmur of the summer wind ; 
Than love's first whisper, soft and kind, 
That ne’er shall cease to haunt the mind : 
Than all the soul can think or dream, 
Far sweeter was the Siren’s song 
As swept its fatal sounds along.” 


Why publish 148 pages of rhymes like 
these ? 


By Henry Carrington. 


Poems, 1894-98. By rs. Longstaff. (Ed- 
ward Stanford.) 


Sox twenty-four pages, paper bound, of 
devotional and other verse. PWe can "say 
little for or against such obvious rhyming as 
this—“ To a Statue from Herculaneum ” : 


“ Tf you could speak, as you stand there 
What would you tell, of days that were, 
When your fair furm and ect face 
Had on this earth a dwelling-place ? 
Did your firm lips and steadfast eyes 
Ever repay a lover’s sighs ? 

Did your round arms a babe enfold 
pepe to your breast as mothers hold ? 
Did life still smile, as on you passed 

All sorrowless—from first to last ? 
Or—when that awful ending came, 

That blotted out your city’s name, 

Were you alive? Oh woman fair ! 

And did you see the horror there ? 


THE ACADEMY. 


.| Poetical Stories. ._ By Staunton Brodie. 


(Digby, Long & Co.) 


Mr. Bropre’s stories are of love and war, 

and he tells them in sentimental jingles to 

which we can grant no other merit than 
simplicity and story-telling zeal. ‘The 

Seventy - Four’ describes the Battle of 

Aboukir Bay. The burning of the French 

ship Ortent is thus described : 

“ Few nights have knuwn a more terrific scene. 
Now the huge Z’Orient burns with lurid 
peak agazin 

urns to her m 8; 
The flash of the guns is lesser light, 
The foes are grappling there. 
One of our ships, a wreck, 
Less of use than armed xebec, 
Is drifting out of the fight 
As the rearmost ships are sailing in ; 
Then the great Frenchman's blown to atoms 
with deafening din ; 
That bulwark of the Crapaud’s commonweal 
Is shattered to her keel. 
A silence reigns awhile; then, once more, 
ml wi answers gun, : 2 
with the morn’s fresh light the victory is 
won.” 

The description of the Orient man-of-war as 

“that bulwark of the Crapaud’s common- 

weal” deserves to be perpetuated. There 

is another tribute which we cannot neglect 
to pay to Mr. Brodie’s poetical genius. 

He gives his characters names that are 

sumptuous and mellifluous on the tongue. 

One “poetical story” tells how Basil 

Craighton loved Euphey Ames, and is nearly 

cut out by her kinsman, Killian Ardisley. 

And in “ Necruaaney ” we alight on names 

like Piers Pappencourt, Forde Bannister, 

and Kitty Faltris. Launce Ringstone, 

Mildred Alane, and Sir Amory Claire !—the 

book is a mine of names for novelette 

writers. 


PASTORAL BURMAH. 


The Soul of a People. By H. Fielding. 
(Richard Bentley.) 


Tuts is an exceedingly interesting book, by 
one who has spent his official existence 
among the Burmese, and has learned to 
love and understand them as one loves and 
understands a charming family with whom 
one has been long domesticated. Mr. 
Fielding regards the Burmeee religion as 
the basis of the Burmese character; and he 
opens his book with a chapter on Buddhism. 
It is not, however, a mere recapitulation of 
the scientific studies of Buddhism which the 
reader can find for himself in many works. 
It is an attempt to put together a synopsis 
of Buddhism as the writer has actually 
observed it among the Burmese; to give an 
account of Buddhiam as a working creed. 
He declares that he has omitted all merel 

official teachings, and has confined himeelf 
to those features which he found actually 
embodied in the lives and vital belief of the 
people. Mr. Fielding’s position is peculiar, 
and renders his account of peculiar value. 
His sympathy for the people seems to have 


The lines which Horace Smith addressed to | led him into sympathy for their creed. So 


an 
such poems as this. 


tian mummy have belittled many | far as one can judge, he would appear to| monasteries, and the 
have adopted a certain practical Buddhism? their gifts and hurried after. 
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as the most satisfactory theory of existence. 
He has spent much time in Buddhist 
monasteries, and writes with affectionate 
enthusiasm of the monks. Every village 
has its monastery, he says, and the monks 
are the centre of the community. Their 
hold on the Burmese is enormous. ‘Their 
ramifications extend throughout the country, 
under a simple system of organisation 
which recalls that of the Franciscan brother- 
hood. The analogy of General, Provincial, 
and Guardians (or heads of monasteries) 
can be traced in the Buddhist organisation 
of Burma. Yet unlike the religious bodies of 
India, they exercise no political influence. 
During the war of independence against the 
English invasion, instead of heading the 
national resistance, like the Mullahs of the 
Afghan border, they remained quietly at 
home in their monasteries. To this cause, 
together with the absence of a true political 
organisation, Mr. Fielding ascribes the 
sporadic and ineffectual character of the 
native rising. And the reason for it is (so 
he asserts) that Buddhism condemns war 
under any and every conceivablecircumstance. 
When the English were massacred in local 
outbreaks, and their bodies floated down 
the rivers, the monks took and buried the 
corpses. The village monastery is also the 
village school, where the young Burmese 
receive their whole education and training. 
At least such is the case with regard to the 
boys. The girls are trained at home; and 
hence Burmese women are much inferior in 
training to Burmese men. There are, it is 
true, nuns in Burmah; but they are few 
and far between. Women do not take to 
the religious life, whereas alone’ proportion 
of the men in every village have at one 
time or other been monks. For the Buddhist 
monks take no vows for life; they enter 
when they please, and go when they please. 
One can understand the paramount influence 
of the monastery in a community most of 
whose members have not only been educated 
there, but have at one time been inmates 
of it. Imagine a Sussex village, where half 
the peasantry had at one time been brethren 
in some neighbouring monastic establish- 
ment such as Parkminster. The monastery 
would simply be the nucleus of the village. 
Very pleasant and simple is Mr. Fielding’s 
account of the present-giving which takes 
place at certain feasts. Every man and 
woman in the village has some gift in kind 
ready for the monks—bowls of rice, or other 
such edible luxuries as the village yields. 
For the monks may take presents of food, 
or raiment, or books, but are forbidden by 
their rules to accept money. The whole 
village is gathered along the road in two 
long lines, each person sitting behind his 
gift. The monks of the adjacent monas- 
teries pass in procession between the people, 
their eyes downcast, for it is not etiquette 
to look at the presents. Behind them come 
their boy pupils, who are less scrupulous. 
Mr. Fielding’s gift was some tins of biscuits 
and jars of jam. The boys could be heard 
wondering audibly ‘what was in those 
tins,” and hoping that ‘‘ they were coming 
to our monastery.” The procession past, 
the monks separated to their respective 
illagers caught up 
It is a pretty 
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pastoral picture, charmingly drawn by Mr. 
Fielding. Very picturesque, too, are his 
accounts of Burmese religious festivals at 
Rangoon, where is the most splendid of 
Buddhist temples; the building itself, 
‘covered with gold leaf, blazing resplendent 
in the brilliant sun, the throngs of Bur- 
mese in their red, yellow, blue, green, and 
purple draperies, the illumination of the 
temple and houses at night mixing its lights 
with that of a luminous silver moon, and the 
night air laden with odours from the sur- 
rounding trees. Or, again, the Feast of 
Lights at another town, a serpentine train 
of lights floating down the nocturnal river 
on rafts, rising, falling, and meandering 
with the current. 

The Burmese, in Mr. Fielding’s oyes, are 
the gentlest and most lovable of peoples. 
Their courtesy to strangers he describes as 
perfect, and their mutual relations of patri- 
archal simplicity and kindness. The ex- 
ception is to be found in those who have 
come under English influence—particularly 
those officially employed by our Govern- 
ment. So notorious is this, that the 
Burmese regard it as a sufficient reason for 
a man’s being a bad character that he is a 
peas or in some other position of 

overnment trust. That, seemingly, releases 
him from the control of public opinion, and 
confers on him the privilege to be a 
scoundrel. It is not a sleasant testimony to 
our ‘‘civilising” influence in Burmah. 
The Burmese are sensitively kind to animals. 
The ill-treatment of them, much more the 
killing of them, is a crime; and the 
Englishman who lives on the flesh of 
animals is regarded as a barbarian, an ogre. 
Mr. Fielding tells of an Englishman who 
married a Burmese lady. Tenderly attached 
to her husband, the one great grief of her 
marriage was that he tcould eat chickens. 
When she had ordered the servant to kill a 
fowl for dinner she would go and sit apart 
in sorrowful horror, her fingers in her ears 
lest she should hear the cries of the doomed 
bird. The whole manners of Englishmen, 
their love of slaughter, their loud and 
boisterous mirth, their shouts and rough- 
ness, their beer and spirit-drinking, are 
zepugnant to this sensitive, gentle, quiet 
people. 

The women appear to enjoy remarkable 
liberty, and are described by Mr. Fielding 
as passionately loving. Marriage is not a 
religious ceremony, but a private contract, 
often kept secret for some time after its 
consummation. To parade the marriage in 
our fashion would seem to them as indelicate 
as the rest of our behaviour. When a girl 
cannot obtain her parents’ consent to her 
marriage, she often persuades her lover to 
fly with her into the woods, where they live 
an idyllic life, known only to some confidant, 
until the gebr come round. According 
to one girl who confided to Mr. Fielding 
the result of such an experiment, a honey- 
moon in the woods is like paradise. And 
under Burmese conditions one can well 
believe it. The woods themselves supply 
the food needed for such a climate, while 
the confidant brings them further supplies; 
the days are steeped in sun, the nights 
in fragrance and moonlight. An English 
honeymoon couple might well try it 


usually she never returned. 
says the sage Burman, ‘“‘ women have no 
patience.” 


instead of the Riviera. If a married 
couple disagree they can get a divorce 
by the application of either to the elders 
of the village. Such cases are not 
frequent, for the elders exervise a sage dis- 
cretion in granting it. If, said one elder, 
they granted a divorce every time the 
woman asked for it, they would be doing 


nothing else all day long. The man was 


usually slow in demanding such a thing ; 
but the woman ran to clamour for divorce if 


her husband grumbled at his dinner, or 
dropped. a peevish word when he returned 
tired from work - anything or nothing was 


enough to send her divorce-seeking. They 


told her to come again in two or three days— 


they had not time to attend to it now; and 
‘¢ Women,” 


And most marvellous of all, 
according to Mr. Fielding, the women 
themselves confess it! 

We wish we had space to quote the 
abundant instructive and fascinating in- 


formation contained in this charming book. 
Seldom has a people been studied with such 
loving intimacy f 

reader consult the book at first hand, and 
he will probably, for the rest of his life, be 
haunted by the desire to spend a year or so 
as a naturalised Burman in a village of the 
Burmese jungle. 


y a foreigner. Let the 


THE LAST PLANTAGENET. 


The Life and Reign of Richard the Third. 
By James Gairdner, LL.D. (Cambridge: 
University Press.) 


THE intimate knowledge of English History 
in the fifteenth century possessed by the 
editor of the Paston Letters is admittedly 


equalled by few and probably surpassed by 


none, and an enlarged and amended edition 
of his Life and Reign of Richard the Third, 
which was becoming a scarce volume, is to 


be received with gratitude. About the 


character of no English king has controversy 
raged so fiercely as it has round that of the 
last Plantagenet, and the genius of Shake- 


speare has contributed in no small degree to 
stereotype in the popular mind the views of 


his enemies, and even to trammel and pre- 
judice the investigations of professed his- 
torians. 
conception of the ‘‘ bold, bad man of blood 


“Diu servabit odorem,” and the 


and iron,” has been so driven home to us by 


the insistent reiteration of the stage and the 
school-book, that possibly Mr. Gairdner him- 


self finds it difficult wholly to divest himsclf 
of early impressions and to approach the 
poe with an open mind. Yet King 

ickon has not been without his defenders. 
During the Tudor period, indeed, no one 
dared to publish anything in his favour, and 
it was not till upwards of 160 years after 
his heroic death on Bosworth Field that a 
writer came forward to take up the cudgels 
on his behalf. This was Sir George Buck, 
an antiquary of some consideration, and a 
descendant of John Buck, a prominent 
supporter of King Richard. Buck’s work 
came out in 1646, and therefore more 
than 120 years before the pyblication 


more recent 
is remarkable that to the very powerful 
paper contributed by the last-named to the 
English Historical Review in April, 1891, Mr. 
Gairdner makes no reference; thus the im- 
portant points raised or established therein 
remain, so far as this book is concerned, 
unchallenged. These it is needless to touch 
upon here, but we may, perhaps, call atten- 
tion to a few inaccuracies and omissions 
which occur in matters of detail. It is time 
that ‘‘Sir” William Catesby (p. 119) dis- 
appeared from our histories. The inscription 
on his tomb at Ashby St. Leger, which 
gives him as ‘‘armiger,” the Visitations of 
Northants, the Act of Attainder of 1 Henry 
VII., and the Plumpton Correspondence 
(Camden Series, p. 48), all agree in making 
it clear that he was never knighted, but 
died an esquire. 
it would be well to discard the loose applica- 
tion of the style “lord” to Richard Grey, 
who was only of knightly rank. 
armour” on p. 67 is not a happy phrase ; and 
for once. in a way, Shakespeare, with his 


of Horace Walpole’s famous Historic 


Doubts. Mr. Gairdner, by the way, on 
his first page still strangely regards the 
latter as Richard’s earliest apologist, though 
he alludes to Buck later on. 
followed the lead thus given, notably Miss 


Other writers 


Halsted in 1844, Mr. Legge in 1885, and 
Sir Clements Markham. It 


Similarly, in spite of More, 
“Rusty 


‘rotten armour,” is more exact, since, as 


More (or rather Morton) tells us, it was in 


‘old ill-faring briginders” that Gloucester 


and Buckingham arrayed themselves at the 
Tower on that fateful June 13, and in 
brigandines the metal did not show, being 
sewn or riveted inside the material (velvet, 
leather, canvas, quilted linen, or what not) of 
which they were made. Mr. Gairdner writes 


(p. 214) of Richmond’s letter to his sup- 


porters that ‘‘it was something new for a 
mere claimant of the crown to treat a reign- 
ing annointed king as a rebel against him- 
self.”” 
of Normandy adopted precisely the same 
attitude towards Harold. Mr. Legge made 
some use of a contemporary MS., now in 
the library at Hardwick Hall, written by 
one William Cornewaleys, and entitled ‘‘The 
Encomium of Richard the Third.” 


Surely he has forgotten that William 


We have 
never had an opportunity of consulting this 


MS., but as Mr. Gairdner makes no mention 


of it, we assume that he has examined it, 
and has differed from Mr. Legge in finding 
it to be of no value or interest. To the note 
on the two Sir Thomas Vaughans (p. 134) 
might have been added a notice of the state- 
ment given in J. G. Nichol’s Grants of King 
Edward the Fifth (Camden Series, p. xv.); 
on the authority of Meyrick and Jones, that 
the one put to death with Rivers and Grey 
was a natural son of Sir Roger Vaughan, of 
Tretower, by an illegitimate daughter of 
Prior ‘‘ Redhead,” of the monastery of 
Abergavenny. &o, also, it might have been 
well to refer on p. 4 to the alternative date 
for the birth of Richard, which, according 
to Rous, was October 21. The bleeding of 
the body of Henry VI. after death was not 
necessarily a ‘‘ popular delusion, untrue in 
fact.” The long-continued frequency with 
which evidence based on the belief that the 
corpse of a murdered person could reveal 
the presence of the murderer by bleeding 
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was admitted in legal proceedings (bein 
offered, indeed, as late as 1668) woul 
of itself be strong presumptive proof of the 
possibility of the phenomenon, which may 

appen readily enough. After death the 
blood is congealed for a time, but, when 
decomposition sete in, any movement may 
cause the then fluid blood to flow from a 
wound, or from the nose, or from any thin- 
membraned structure. Thus, like so many 
superstitions, the above belief is founded on 
fact, but the fact is wrongly interpreted. 
With regard to ‘‘The Song of the Lady 
Bessy,” both, not one, of the versions were 
printed by the Percy Society in 1847. 
Finally, we are curious to know what con- 
temporary authority there is for saying 
(p. 141) that Buckingham “ revealed to 
Morton his knowledge of the murder [of 
the princes ].” 

Among the numerous valuable emenda- 
tions made in this edition the author has 
shown conclusively that, after all, Richmond’s 
standard bearer, Sir William Brandon, was 
slain by Richard in the last mél/e at Bos- 
worth, and that the Sir William Brandon 
who is known to have lived till a few months 
later was his father. A novel feature is the 
newly discovered portrait of Perkin Warbeck, 
which we may ‘bears no striking 
likeness ” to his alleged father, Edward IV. 
The original dissertation on that pretender 
has been amplified, and, so far as research 
has gone, may be regarded as exhaustive. 

To sum up, while acknowledging that the 
conclusions of so learned and conscientious 
a historian as Mr. Gairdner are to be ccn- 
sidered with all respect, we cannot: resist 
the feeling that in freedom from bias and 
in general grip of the case he has shown 
himself unequal to more than one writer on 
this vexed question, and that the latest word 
on Richard III. has not been said by Mr. 
Gairdner in 1898, but was said by Sir 
Clements Markham in 1891. 


AIDAN AND ST. CUTHBERT. 


The Bishops of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester- 
le-Street, and Durham, a.p. 635-1020. 
Being an Introduction to the Ecclesiastical 
History of Northumbria. By George 
Miles, Vicar of St. Augustine’s, New- 
yrs (Wells, Gardner, Darton 

: Co. 1 


Ir is seldom that a reviewer is in dread of 
creating too favourable an impression of a 
book, yet that is our position at this moment. 
We have not for many a day derived as 
much pleasure from any volume as from 
this, but the doubt is whether others will do 
the same. How easy is it to fancy the 
devourer of novels turning up his nose at a 
musty record of so-called saints and childish 
miracles, of long dead priests and con- 
troversies as dead as they are—told, too, in 
dry prose! The cause of our own enjoy- 
ment is easily explained. As far back as 
memory goes, the mind of the writer has 
been saturated with the romance and the 
poeey of Lindisfarne ; not by reading books 

ut by familiarity with the place. He has 
felt it when catching trout in the Low—the 


old Lindis from which the island took its 
name—when tramping the Kyloe Hills and 
the manor of Haggeston; when rabbit- 
shooting on Goswick Sands or gathering 
flowers under the shadow of King Ida’s 
castle. But it was all vague and wild. 
Lancelot was first loved because he was 
“a trusty knight of Northomberlonde,” and 
lent Joyeuse Gard (some say it was Bam- 
borough and some say it was Alnwicke) to 
his good friend Tristram of Lyoness and la 
Beale Isoud, whose merry horn startled the 
deer on Milfield Plain and was echoed from 
Cheviot Hill. And then the island, or all 
but island : 


‘‘ For with the flow and ebb its style 

Varies from continent to isle ; 

Dry shod o’er sands twice every day 

The pilgrims to the shrine find way ; 

Twice every day the waves efface 

Of staves and sandall’d feet the trace.” 
One would raise one’s head from the 
occupation of the moment and see the past 
like a blurred picture from dreamland : 


‘“* And mass and matins and vesper song 
Within its walls were heard : 
When nought they could hear without but 
the sea, 
Whose voice rang the doom of things to be, 
And the plaint of the long lost bird.” 


Now comes along an author, well-equipped, 
painstaking, enthusiastic, who, as it were, 
gives body and substance to these fancies. 
His facts are no longer dry when used only 
to feed the imagination. With his nid the 
religious life of Holy Island emerges from 
the dim past. 

It began after the battle of Hevenfelth, in 
which the Christian king Oswald succeeded 
in utterly routing the Welsh Pagan Cad- 
wallon. Oswald had made a vow to &t. 
Columba that if victorious he would try to 
convert the heathen of Northumbria. In 
accordance with this the monks of Iona 
sent Corman, but he not being successful 
was followed by Aidan, the first Bishop of 
Lindisfarne. Here is our author’s picture 
of a Celtic monastery, such as Aidan would 
naturally found : 

“It represented a village consisting of 
wiokerswork and clay. The abbot’s was 
built on an eminence as a mark of respect. 
Apart from this were the cells of the brethren, 
and close by the church with its ‘‘ side-house” 
or sacristy, the refectory, the library; then 
guest chambers, and, outside the enclosure, 
cow-byre, mill, granary, and outhouses. The 
ecclesiastical cities were surrounded by ramparts 
which served for boundary lines, and also for 
protection against enemies and wild beasts.” 


Some concrete details of Aidan are given. 
He preached in a white tunic, over which 
was thrown a rough mantle and hood of 
wool of the natural colour, and at first, till 
he learned the language, the king himself 
acted as his interpreter. He never rode, 
but walked much on foot, and the houses 
of Coldingham, Melrose, Gateshead, and 
Hartlepool owed their foundation to him. 
He died on August 31, 651. Of the 
fifteen successors that he had at Lindis 
farne between then and 900, the most illus- 
trious was Cuthbert, a man whose person- 
ality lingers in Northumbrian tradition to 
this day. He was watching sheep by night 
on the Lammermuir hills, when lo a light 
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appeared, and he beheld a company of angels 
bearing a spirit of surpassing radiance—it 
was Aidan going to his rest. The dreamer, 
poet, and visionary, who saw this, forsook 

is humb. calling, and became a monk of 
Melrose. Not for a period of thirty-four 
years was he called to Lindisfarne. Finan, 
Colman, and Tuda had succeeded one another, 
then follows a hiatus filled in with an 
account of Wilfrid the Royal Bishop of 
Northumberland ; then comes Eata, and 
after him Cuthbert. In a slight notice like 
this it would be unsatisfactory to touch upon, 
without fully examining, the controversies 
that, centring in Holy Island, exercised a 

aramount influence on the future of the 

nglish Church. They are ably summarised 
by Ciesa in his Short History, and are given 
in great detail by Mr. Miles. We are more 
concerned to seek for some living picture 
of Cuthbert. Out of the limbo of legend and 
miracle in which his name is enwrapped 
it is possible to discern the lineaments of 
a fine and lovable character. He hated 
women, and whether, as the irreverent have 
suggested, it was because he repented him 
of having yielded to a nature that must 
have been as passionate as it was strong, or 
that, as the monks hold, he was disgusted 
with the whole sex by the immodest 
advances made to him by a Pictish princess, 
it is now impossible to say. ut the 
natural explanation of his power over 
animals—that the ravens listened to his ex- 
postulations and the sea-otters licked his feet 
—is, that like many solitaries, he had an’ 
abounding love of wild creatures. And this 
same kindness of heart is made manifest in 
Bede’s account of his preaching : 


‘« His discourse was so pure and explicit, so 
serious and so candid, so full of sweetness and 
foe when he spoke of the ministry of the 

w, on the virtue of continence, and on the 
discipline of justice.” 

Putting the miraculous and legend 
on one side, we picture Cuthbert as a meo 
and kind old man, very human and frail, 


more closely acquainted with sin than it 
suits the monks to admit, yet one that had 


nobly battled with it. As to his appear- 
ance : 
‘« His beard was long and silver grey 

Like the rain that falls at b of day ; 


His locks like wool and his colour wan, 
And he scarcely looked like an earthly man.” 


He is, however, only one of many interest- 
ing figures with which this book of Mr. 
Miles has peopled the past. Not for want 
of liking but for lack of space do we refrain 
from touching cn the rest. 


ANTIDOTAL TO LONDON. 


Chronicles and Stories of Old Bingley. By 
Harry Speight. (Elliot Stock.) 


Ler a London man come to this book in the 
right mood and he will read it with deep 
amusement. Let him not ask what Bingley is 
to him, or he to Bingley. The place described 
happens to be Bingley, but it might be 
any other old self-centred English township, 
and the charm we are thinking of would be 
the same. Bingley is the little stone-built 
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town in Yorkshire which, although it is 
only twelve miles from Leeds and six from 
Bradford (two of the most unlovely 


centres we have ever seen), has the 
gay courage to call itself ‘‘The Throstle 
Nest of Old England.” Among the 


denizens of the throstle nest is Mr. 
Harry Speight, that indefatigable York- 
shire antiquarian and untameable gossip, 
whose books on the Craven Highlands, 
Airedale, Nidderdale, and MRichmond- 
shire come up to London for review with 
such pleasing regularity. It is impossible 
not to esteem Mr. Speight. His books are 
rather ponderous and alarming, and they 
are not very beautiful within; but they are 
actual fragments of Yorkshire. They 
reveal the remote, deep rooted, and indis- 
pensable provincial life of which we in 
London know so little, and that to our loss. 
They are antidotal to London. The love of 
London may easily become too exclusive. 
We ought to renew our consciousness of 
England ; London is not England. Bingley 
is England. 

And here is the book of Bingley. Here 
is the main street, with its inns and shops, 
and chill stone houses, and aproned trades- 
men. Here are the important roads to 
Eldwick, and Crossflats, and Keighley, 
and Cockcroft Fold, and Cullingworth ; and 
portraits of the people who live in these 
places, and pictures of their houses, and 
stories of their fathers and grandfathers, 
and snatches of their local patriotic verse, 
and the names of the secretaries of their 
lodges and Temperance Societies, and all 
kinds of dates and facts which singly mean 
nothing, but together mean English life. 

Not that these insights are granted us on 
a sudden. No: the pomp of Bingley is 
preserved. ‘‘ Primeval Bingley”; ‘‘ Bingley 
During the Ice Age”; ‘‘ The Advent of Man 
to Bingley’’—these firat! There were 
Druids in Bingley before there were Non- 
conformists. For our part we abandoned 
the Druids the moment our eye fell on the 
names of the Rev. Accepted Lister and 
“Thomas Nicholson, father of the poet.” 

We are almost sorry that we were not at 
Bingley on Diamond Jubilee night last year. 
We should have seen bonfires 


‘extending from Idle Hill to Ingleborough, 
and up Wharfedale to the fells of Cracoe and 
Grvineon: a radius of several hundred square 
miles. 

The event is referred to by ‘Jim o’ th’ Cragg 
Nook’ in some capital lines commemorative of 
a Day in Bingley, and concluding as 

ollows : 


‘ At night the town was all ablaze with grand 

illuminations, 

And people came from miles around to see 
our decorations, 

I heard one Keighley chap remark, ‘“ Well, 
lads, we all must own, 

That Biogley’s scored a try this time, and 
taken Keighley down.” 


Then here’s success to England’s Queen, the 
greatest and the best, 

And the same to all her subjects in England’s 
‘Throstle Nest.’ ”’ 


Poor Keighley! But the Londoner, also, 
will feel a pang. To have been first man 
in Bingley ! é 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


A Concise Guide to the Town and University of 
Cambridge. By J. W. Clark. (Macmillan 
& Bowes.) 


[T Cambridge were a foreign town it would 

probably be much better known by Eng- 
lish Poors than it is atpresent. University 
men seldom know the place as a whole: 
they are too busy or too occupied to know 
much more than their own colleges, and 
those of some of their school friends, while 
the crowds which wander through the courts 
in the long vacation do so, for the most 
art, unintelligently and with uneestg re 
To one and the other this little shilling 
book may be heartily recommended, and by 
its aid they will discover what a wealth of 
history lies among the ancient foundations 
of the fenland University. The subject is 
conveniently mapped out in four walks, in 
which are qauluded all the colleges, all the 
churches, the Guild Hall, the Market Place, 
the museums, Castle Hill, the Observatory, 
the river, and every other point of 
interest in Cambridge. For those who 
can only pay a hurried visit there is 
a fifth w which takes in only those 
places which it is absolutely necessary 
to visit—a hurried scamper through the 
University which should decidedly produce 
an appetite for the more detailed excursion. 
In the town of Cambridge there is not much 
of great interest, as the University has 
always been the chief reason for its existence. 
But still, the Castle Hill, which was once 
a Roman camp, the Round Church, and 
Great St. Mary’s, are worthy of notice. 
However, the college buildings, of course, 
chiefly attract visitors, and a useful sum- 
mary of the chief points in their history is 
given by Mr. Clark. The buildings of 
most of the colleges are not very ancient, 
and many of them have been rebuilt within 
recent years. Moreover, the material of 
which they are built deprives them of that 
air of hoary antiquity so noticeable at 
Oxford. Peterhouse was founded in 1281, 
and part of the original Hall, which was 
built a few years later, is still standing. 
Trinity Hall also has some ancient build- 
ings, or what is left of them after many 
alterations, and Pembroke, which dates 
from 1346, possesses some of the original 
work of the Countess of Pembroke. In a 
book of this size the information is, of 
course, much condensed, but so far as it 
goes it is excellent. There is a useful map, 
and the chronological table is of interest. 
Visitors to Cambridge will be pleased to 
find that there is so much to see besides the 
great court of Trinity, King’s Chapel, Clare, 
the Backs, and the brickwork of St. John’s. 


The Eastern Question in the Eighteenth 
Century. By Albert Sorel. Translated 
by F. C. Bramwell. (Methuen & Co.) 


For most people the Eastern Question 
begins with the Russo-Turkish War of 1877, 
though a good many place it as far back as 
the Crimean War. But there has always 
been an Eastern Question, even in the 


modern sense, since the Turks first crossed 
into Europe. The second phase of the 
question began when the Turks ceased to 
conquer and began to fall back towards the 
Bosphorus, and the third and really the 
modern phase began with the Treaty of 
Kainardji, in 1774. But the Treaty of 
Kainardji was inextricably bound up with 
the ‘‘ greatest crime of modern times,” the 
partition of Poland, and it is with these 
two subjects that M. Albert Sorel’s 


masterly work deals, though it incident- 
ally shows how cynical and se 
was the diplomacy of the <dncten 


Régime, and how the partition of Poland 
cleared the way for the conquests of 
Revolutionary France. M. Sorel’s book 
opens with the remodelling of the federa- 
tive system of Europe in 1756, but almost 
immediately turns to the intrigues which 
led to the partition of Poland. Russia had 
two great enterprises in view—the first, 
the conquest of Poland, which should 
open the road towards European civilisa- 
tion; and the second, the conquest of 
the harbours of the Black Sea, which 
should open the road to the renewal of 
the Byzantine Empire under her auspices. 
With consummate skill M. Albert Sorel 
traces the steps which led up to the Treaty 
of Kainardji through the network of in- 
trigue and shifting alliances by which they 
are overlaid, the one clue being the fact that 
whatever else may be laid to the charge 
of Russian policy, it can never be said 
that it lacks fixity of purpose. Much 
space is devoted to the Polish question, 
but though necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the subject in hand, the 
story of the crime is now chiefly of his- 
torical interest. Far more vital is the 
Treaty of Kustchuk-Kainardji, the effects 
of which we still feel, for it was the 
starting-point of those machinations, broken 
only by terrible wars, which brought 
Russia, just a hundred years later, to the 
gates of Constantinople. The Treaty was 
a model of skill on the part of Russia, and 
of imbecility on the side of Turkey, for by 
it the Czar became the protector of the 
Christians in the Ottoman Empire, and, 
later on, claimed the right to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Turkey whenever the 
interests of the Christians demand it. The 
stipulations on which this claim is built are 
scattered over the various Articles of the 
Treaty with wonderful cunning, and from 
1774 onwards the Ottoman Empire became 
a sort of Russian province. Russia has not 
changed; every word of the transactions 
recorded by M. Sorel is applicable to the 
negotiations of to-day, for the Czars con- 
tinually falsify the foolish saying that 
history is merely an old almanack. 


Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By Arthur 
Burrell, M.A. (Longmans. ) 


Tue dedication of this book is prey: “To 
the Unconscious Teachers of the Beautiful 
in Speech—Little Children.” The author’s 
plea for a wider interest in the cultivation 
of voice and delivery are cogent, and ad- 
mirably expressed ; and his instructional 
matter is based on long and close experiences 
of children in the reading class. A really 
good handbook. 
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Tue Kino’s Jacka. By Ricnarpv Harpine Davis. 


A short, spirited story—the kind of holiday task a clever novelist 
produces when he is preparing for a more important book. The 
scene is laid at Tangier, and the tale is of a king in exile who 
might be own brother to Daudet’s admirable study. American 
women flit about this King of Messina, whose treachery is exposed 
by a “brainy,” fascinating, and triumphant American war corre- 
spondent. His name is Gordon. ‘There are four pictures of 
Perfect Youths by Mr. Gibson. (W. Heinemann. 149 pp. 6s.) 


Tre Town TRAVELLER. By Georce Gissinc. 


In this story Mr. Gissing abandons the middle class life of 
The Whirlpool to study a lower suburban grade of society. Mr. 
Gammon, the town traveller, drives about London in a trap, callin 
on small tradesmen, and is a young man of much shrewdness an 
kindliness. Polly Sparkes sells programmes at a fashionable 
theatre, and is a quarrelsome young person. With these twain, and 
with the affairs of a Mrs. Clover who keeps a china shop in 
Battersea, all ignorant of the fact that her husband has succeeded 
to a peerage, the story is mainly concerned. Much of it is highly 
entertaining. (Methuen & Co. 313 pp. 6s.) 


Mrs. CarMicHaE.’s GoppEssEs, By Saran Tyrer. 


This is a story, by a popular domestic novelist, of Dundee and 
Dundonians. Mrs. Carmichael was the widow of a cabinet maker. 
Once a suitor dared to suggest that he should replace the late Mr. 
Carmichael. ‘Sir!’ exclaimed the lady, ‘‘do you mean to insult 
me?’? Mrs. Carmichael’s goddesses were her daughters, Kirsty 
and Viol. The story is the story of whom they married. There is 
much Scotch by the way. (Chatto & Windus. 284 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Fortunes oF THE Rovcons. By Emre Zora. 


Mr. E. A. Vizetelly’s translation of the first of the famous 
Rougon-Macquart series. M. Zola began the novel in 1869, and it 
was published in 1871. Between this and the last of the series, 
Dr. Pascal, eighteen volumes intervened; and since Dr. Pascal 
M. Zola has written Lourdes, Rome, and Paris. Of the whole 
Rougon-Macquart series there had been sold, says Mr. Vizetelly 
in his preface, up to Midsummer 1897, 1,421,000 copies of the 
ordinary paper edition. The translator pleads guilty to having— 
for the purpose of explaining M. Zola accurately—altered one 
sentence out of every three. (Chatto & Windus. 347 pp. 6s.) 


A Captive Princess. By Cot. Savace. 


Another breathless romance by the beguiling author of My 
Oficial Wife. Like that excellent story, this treats also of Russia. 
This sentence should not too greatly please lovers of Charles Lamb : 
“The Lady of the Isles gazed inquiringly at old Elia, her butler, 
whose wrinkled face was as yellow as the buff facings of his faded 
blue livery.” But that is not very characteristic. This is more in 
the gallant Colonel’s manner: ‘‘‘ You will be the last Lord of the 
Isles. Exile, sorrow, the cells of the Neva, the horrors of Siberia’s 
wilds, or the hangman’s noose, will claim you!’ The young 
Count’s eyes flamed in anger.” (Routledge. 330 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


An Honovuranie Estate. By Evra Macmanon. 


By the author of 4 New Note. The motto of this story runs 
thus: “Tl y a toujours l’un qui baise et l’autre qui tend la joue”’; 
and one gathers from it that Miss Macmahon is not opening up any 
new ground in fiction. Her new novel deals with the adventures 
of the Rev. James Vincent among the fair. The scene is laid partly 
in Florence and partly in Ireland. (Hutchinson. 351 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Mysterious SINGER. By Bervarp Capes. 


Here we have a shilling story by the author of The Lake of Wine. 
It is a tale of Brighton and of a ‘‘ Mysterious Minstrel” who sang 
on the Front. The heroine is Miss Griffin Loofe, ‘the oldest- 
fashioned representative of the New Woman.” Here is a passage : 
‘She stared at him with dilated pupils, and he at her. ‘ You have 
my jewels!’ she said wildly. ‘Take them! Never let me see you 
or them again! Go, go, go! or it will be too late,’”’ and so on. 
(J. W. Arrowsmith. 179 pp. Is.) 


A SensatTionaL Case. By Frorence WaRveEn. 


The author of Ths House on the Marsh does not keep her readers 
waiting. They are promised sensation, and they are at once given 
it. The story opens at the Liverpool autumn Assizes. The 
indictment runs: that Linley Dax “did, on the fifth day of 
September, 188—, wilfully and of malice aforethought, kill and 
murder one Henry Tucker Landon, by suffocating him with 
carburetted hydrogen gas, at Keith House, Widdicombe.” (Ward, 


Lock, & Co. 351 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Goupen Ror. 


A melodramatic romance of riches and villainy, love and virtue. 
Here is a passage: ‘When the last box was emptied Edward 
Bowden stood and looked at the pile with a mad gleam of 
exultation in his eyes. Stepping forward, and leaning over the 
table until his face almost touched the lamp, he buried his bare 
arms deep into the shining mass. How cool it felt, and how the 
sovereigns disturbed rolled about, and then settled down again, 
until only specks of white flesh on his arms could be seen peeping 
out from the gold.” (Routledge. 288 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


BELEAGURED. By Herman T. Keener. 


A costume story of the ‘‘ Uplands of Baden in the Seventeenth 
Century.” Beneath the illustrations we find such ‘‘legends” as 
these: ‘“‘‘I am going with you, Herr Hugo,’ quietly rejoined 

n, ‘and I am not afraid of the danger.’”—‘‘A few seconds 
later, the solidly built bridge flew into the air.”’—‘‘The courier 
lunged with his full weight at the officer. He cane his guard 
and thrust him clean through the body.” From which it is evident 
that the story is not devoid of incident. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
404 pp. 6s.) 


To Arms! By Anprew Batrour. 


“Being Some Passages from the Early Life of Allan Oliphant, 
Chirurgeon.”’ On the third page the narrator’s intentions become 
quite clear. ‘We have seen what I take to be the last struggle of 
the House of Stuart, and the land has scarce ceased to wonder or to 
mourn o’er the march to Derby, the slow retreat, and the last dark 
days on the moor at Culloden and amongst the Highland passes. 
. . . It is because the days of 1715 run some danger of being for- 
gotten that I have set me to my task, for my thread of life became, 
for good or for ill, strangely interwoven with the events of that 
rash, half-hearted effort of the prince’s father to win back his own.” 
(Methuen & Co. 344 pp. 68.) 


Tue Experiences oF A Loca, 
Secretary Twenty Years Aao. 


This work with the crisp title is likely to interest examinces 
more than ordinary readers. The ‘‘ Local” was the Siliminster Local 
Examination, the history of which is vory frivolously set forth in 
these pages. A poem, entitled ‘‘ Ann Eliza,” has this stanza : 

“ She chose a man called Barrets, 
Whose hair was flaming carrots, 
Whose talk was worse ts, 

Ann Eliza!” 

(Fisher Unwin. 


By Nar Govutp. 


By Joun Connoiry. 


A harmless piece of fooling. 146 pp. 18. 6d.) 
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Tuat Fascinating Wipow; anv OTHER FRIvoLovus 
and Fantastic Stores. By 8. J. Aparr Firz-Gerap. 


We dip at random: ‘Far away in tho sunny districts of the 
South, sheltered by high hills, lies the small country town of 
Bibble-cum-Babs. . . . What riled the good folk of Bibble-cum- 
eee was the fact that Mr. Clipsby Papplewick, who was positively 

nown to have seen better days, and to be in receipt of a tolerably 
comfortable income, should systematically ignore the church and 
the parish. . . . He never went to church, and Miss Pash . . .” 
(Lawrence Greening & Co. 168 pp. 1s.) 


REVIEWS. 


Wild Eolin. By William Black. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Mr. Buacx is a novelist of the old school. He prefers his memory 
and invention to any nonsense about human documents and studies 
from the life. He says to himself: ‘‘ Why do people like my 
books?” And he replies: ‘‘ Because I never disappoint them; 
because they know what to expect and they get it.” Mr. Black’s 
stories are like holidays in the same place every summer, which differ 
only in weather. You go there again and again, knowing that you 
will be comfortable and no experiments will be tried upon you. 

In Wild Eelin we find the old ingredients. Wild Eelin herself, 
or Wild Eelin of the eyes like the sea wave, as Mr. Black delights 
to call her, is to a large extent Madcap Violet again. She is frank 
and audacious, ard daring and courageous, and witty and winsome, 
and beautiful and Scotch. She assists in the gaffing of a salmon, 
she boxes the ears of a small bully, and she incites a drover to thrash 
a big one; she swings high in the family swing, and is suffused 
with blushes on being discovered; she writes brilliant Jacobite 
articles for the local paper over the signature of ‘White Cockade”’; 
she refuses a peer; she is loved by two serious young men, and in 
the end she dies, just as Mr. Black’s heroines and heroes so often 
do, and leaves the reader disconsolate. Mr. Black has squandered 
himself on the portrait of this girl, The other personages are the 
Bean-au-Tighearn, Eelin’s mother; Somerled Macdonald, a Canadian 
railway king and Kelin’s suitor; Archie Gilchrist, a machine-made 
Scotch journalist and genius, Eelin’s accepted lover; and Lord 
Mountmahon, an English peer, upon whom Mr. Black has lavished 
opprobrious epithets, and whose conduct and conversation he 
paints in the most lurid colours. There are also fishermen and 
maidservants, a sub-editor and an elderly enthusiast of the Mac- 
donald clan, certain girl friends of Kelin’s, and other accessory 
characters; and with a piquant incident here and there, and 
snatches of old Scottish ballads, with a few new ones, and sunsets 
and scenery and love-making, the story meanders artlessly and 
engagingly forward. 

Here is a passage, the beginning of the description of Eelin’s 
attempt to swim, in the early morning, from the Devil’s Kirn to 
the weir, for a wager : 


_‘*Then when Nausicaa and her attendant maidens had gone some 
little way along the bank, they left the footpath and crossed some beds 
of shingle towards a clump of rowan trees and alder bushes, that formed 
a sort of semicircle facing the river; and here, by the aid of hat-pins, 
they managed to fix up one of the bath-towels to the branches, so that 
she could retire within to make her preparations. There was not the 
least need for any such concealment, for not a living creature was 
anywhere to be seen; but well she knew that if she were to attempt 
to change her dress out here in the open she would be conscious 
of a million million eyes staring at her from every quarter of this 
empty and voiceless universe. So she passed behind the improvised 
screen ; aud remained there a minute or two; and came out again wear- 
ing the extremely scant attire of a professional swimmer. And now she 
was, in truth, Nausicaa ‘ the white-armed,’ Nausicaa ‘ gifted with beauty 
from the gods’; and perhaps it was carelessness rather than vanity that 
had caused her to dispense with the customary disfigurement of a 
bathing cap ; but she wore on her feet a pair of scarlet felt slippers, to 
take her safely over the stones. And still she preserved her undaunted 
air; it was her companions who had grown apprehensive ; for the black 
water on this dim and ghostly morning had frightened them; and even 
now, at the last moment, they one and all sought to dissuade her. 

‘ Eelin,’ said one of them, with tears in her voice, ‘ dear old girl, don’t 
try it. The bet is of no consequence! I would rather ‘forfeit twenty 
ee five shillings. Just look—that Devil’s Kirn seems a terrible 
Pp 


‘Oh, go away!’ said this slim, beautifully made creature, us she took 
off her red shoes and placed them on the shingle. ‘Do you think I am 
afraid of the kelpie?’ 

But the next moment she uttered a slight scream—she had put her 
foot timorously into the water. 

‘Oh, it’s mortal cold !—it’s mortal cold!’ she said shivering. 

And then boldly she splashed right in—making straight across the 
shallows, until the racing and swaying stream was swirling and surging 
ruund her knees. And even further and ever deeper; the darker the 
water became around her, the whiter she seemed to grow—‘ Was never 
salmon yet that shone so fair among the stakes of Dee.’ ” 


We have used the term “‘ machine-made” with regard to Archie 
Gilchrist, but, in sooth, it applies to the whole book. Of the sense 
of reality, of persuasiveness, there is little. And yet the book will 
entertain hundreds and thousands “ -aders and keep them for 
an hour or two most effectually and agreeably from memory of cares 


and griefs. What more should we want ? 
* * * 
Willowbrake. By R. Murray Gilchrist. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Grtcurist’s stories of a Derbyshire countyside always please 
us. He has a delicate touch, not only upon the physical features 
of the quiet landscape, but also upon the quaint survivals of 
immemorial custom and the old on types of character which 
linger for who so can find them in the Peakland he loves. Willow- 
brake is conceived upon a larger scale than any of his earlier 
writings, but its qualities are essentially the same. There is the 
same wealth of local colour; the people belong to the same 
province, use the same speech. They are very charming, as Mr. 
Gilchrist draws them, these people of the past in the present, with 
the faint fragrance of lavender and southernwood that hangs about 
their comings and goings. This is the sort of thing Mr. Gilchrist 
loves : 


“The drawing room at Thornhill Manor House is lofty, lighted with 
two oriels, and hung half-way with Flemish tapestry that depicts scenes 
from the Iliad. Below the coved ceiling runs a frieze in alt-relief, 
coloured with faint shades of red and green and blue—the subject a deer- 
hunt. The settees and chairs, whose gilding is dimmed so much that it 
is only visible by candle-light, are covered with silk embroidery; here 
Phaeton sprawls in Apollo’s chariot, there heus plucks fiercely the 
strings of a winged lyre. Lucilla Pursglove, who wrought these pictures, 
died two hundred years ago. 

In the window recesses tall lilies, of species rarely seen now, thrust 
scimitar-like leaves from yellow amphors, which had been found when 
the barrows on Thornhill Moor were desecrated. On the frail mahogany 
tables bowls of dried rue and sweetbriar, and tangarine oranges made 
hedgehog-like with cloves, diffuse suggestive perfume that rises sleepily 
to hang in clouds beneath the pargeting of the ceiling. 


Mrs. Pursglove, the tall, dignified, brave woman who is chdtelaine 
of this manor, is worthy of it, a figure of the sort that Mr. Gilchrist 
well knows how to paint. And hardly less charming is the younger 
heroine, Caroline Wootton, from the moment of her first appear- 
ance at Thornhill ‘‘well-dressing” to her high-spirited action for 
the honour of her family at the end of the book. The plot 
is nought: a secret marriage, a claimant, a bribed witness, 
a page of a register stolen and restored; all a little melo- 
dramatic, and not very plausible. But then you do not read Mr. 
Gilchrist for the plot, but for the atmosphere, and for a certain art 
he has in the fine delineation of minds and manners. 


* * * * 


Dicky Monteith. By Tom Gallon. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Ts is one of those novels in which the most fatigued figures and 
situations in fiction are used with such a touching belief in their 
freshness, and withal so pleasantly, that one is compelled, as it 
were, to take pleasure where one feels that pleasure should not be 
taken. 

The whole story may be inferred from the title and the first 
chapter : 


“The sunlight of an early autumn afternoon was shining pleasantly 
over the river, lighting even the dull barges and dingy, noisy tugs to 
something of beauty ; it shone into the window of a quaint old room, and 
touched the figure of a man lying on the faded cushions of the broad 
window-seat. The man held a book in his hand, but it had fallen to the 
floor unheeded, and the hand hung listlessly down beside him. . 
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The position of the man, lying idly amid all the noise and hurly-burly 
of business was typical of his Site. He thought, as he watched the 
river, how the world of sweet and pleasant things, with the sunshine 
upon it, had slipped past him, leaving him behind, forgotten and useless ; 
remembered, with a sudden little hardening of the lips... . : 

Sally, coming in later with a letter, found him seated with his arms 
spread out on the table, and with his head resting upon them, fast 
asleep. She went very near to him and looked down at him, and then 
laid the letter near his hand aud went out.” 


It being granted that Sally is an East End waif whom Dicky 
Monteith has rescued from a doorstep, can you not at once divine 
that Dicky is a good-natured fellow on the right side of forty, that 
he has done something silly in the past, that he will shortly go 
through very deep water on account of that silliness, and will 
eventually marry a sympathetic girl, who, having perceived his 
true worth from the beginning, abandons a younger and more 
dazzling lover in order to marry him. 

As a matter of fact, Dicky Monteith had done two silly things: 
he had married (and separated from) a Village Belle, and he had 
lost in speculations a fortune of which half belonged to a step- 
brother whom he had never seen. 

‘When he met the step-brother, and found that young man 
accustomed to wealth, and confident in the anticipation of the 
squandered fortune, Dicky was too soft-hearted to give him the 
dreadful news, and so cabarked on a career of deceit. By dint 
of highly improbable meetings with long-lost persons, it all comes 
right in the end, and the sympathetic girl (her name, quite rightly, 
is Dorothy) duly falls into the arms of Richard. In the interim 
there have been some very pretty misunderstandings. 

The intrigue is mechanical ; the characterisation is conventional ; 
the style does not exist. But, nevertheless, one’s impression is one 
of pleasure. Mr. Tom Gallon displays a naturalness, a simplicity, 
and a pathetic faith in human nature, which are triumphant against 
the prejudices of the hardened reviewer. 


* * * * 
The Philanthropist. By Lucy Maynard. 
(Methuen. ) 


Tue life of an orphanage must be, of necessity, dull and gray, 
and Miss Maynard, perhaps of intention, has not brightened it. 
Within those narrow walls she has done her work well, but she 
has not made an attractive book. Tho milieu is cleverly rendered ; 
but the Philanthropist the author fails to realise, or to make 
us realise. The man ought to be bigger or smaller, both in 
his height and his fall; and we find no adequate reason for his 
letting Oliver Kenyon fall under suspicion of having killed Robert 
Frere. It is one of those stories in which the plot requires for 
its working-out a lamentable want of common sense on the part 
of the persons concerned. Stephen Scott would be none the worse 
for confessing that, by accident and in self-defence, he had caused 
the fall which killed a singularly ill-conditioned boy. And Penrose 
Frere, if she were worth anything, would not have sent her lover 
packing on a quite inadequate suspicion. If you can get over 
your initial distaste for these incomprehensible proceedings, you 
may enjoy a well-written book. The lovers, united by that hard- 
worked go-between, illness and imminent death, get married, and 
live happily ever afterwards as proprietors of a boys’ school on 
the e of Geneva. But even there, or in Paradise, school- 
teaching is not separable from a certain dreariness. The melancholy 
of the teaching profession lies heavily on this book. , 


SHAKESPEARE’S YEAR. 


Some time ago (writes Mr. Edmund Gosse in an interesting article 
in the North American Review) Mr. Swinburne prophesied that 1894 
would in time to come be known as “ Walter Scott’s year,” because, 
although much that was curious and interesting appeared during 
the same months, nothing equalled the splendour which was thrown 
on the memory of Scott by the circumstance of the accidentally 
simultaneous publication of the ‘‘ Journal” and other illuminating 
material. It is not easy to diagnose the state of literary health 
while the symptoms are upon us, and, as a matter of fact, no one, 
so far as I am aware, has noted that we are passing through a 
complete crisis of Shakespearianism. But it is true; and the 


concentrated activity of Shakespeare scholars in 1898 has been so 
remarkable that I, in my turn, prophesy that this will be known 
as ‘“‘Shakespeare’s year.” This renewed and impassioned study 
of a poet who seemed almost hopelessly hackneyed, weighed to the 
ground under the terrible apparatus of the commentators, is a very 
striking phenomenon. Here we have a writer so over-written and 
over-expounded (one might have said) that it was impossible to 
produce a new sensation regarding him, and, behold! a fresh class 
of students rises who treat his glorious works as if they were 
reading them for the first time. . . . 

Among the manifestations of the new Shakespearians of the 
last few months—all, it must be remembered, working unconsciously 
of the labours of the rest—the earliest place in time must be given 
to Mr. Sidney Lee. This gentleman has for seven years held the 
highly responsible office of Editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography, which he took up when the severity of the task proved 
too much for the health of Mr. Leslie Stephen, who had founded it 
in 1882. Mr. Sidney Lee is one of the most competent and 
brilliant of the younger school of English writers, and the rigour of 
his duties, their constant strain on his attention, and the width of 
range which they demand, have marvellously edged and tempered 
his intellect. This Spartan training among facts and dates, when, 
as I once heard the Master of the Temple very wittily say, the 
motto of a writer has to be the finereal one, ‘No flowers—by 
request,’’ is as beneficial to certain minds as the laxity of journalism 
is hurtful. Mr. Sidney Lee has certainly thriven upon it like the 
herb marjoram, that must be crushed if it is to grow. His bio- 
graphies have become more and more admirable, until his 
Shakespeare, which, happily, perhaps, came so late in alphabetical 
order, is a masterpiece. . . . 

If we ask ourselves what it is that Mr. Lee has accomplished in 
his remarkable biographical monograph, the answer appears to 
be that he has resumed in a perfectly sober and logical survey the 
facts about Shakespeare’s life as they lie scattered over a thousand 
diverse sources. While other biographers of the poet have 
endeavoured by a more or less reckless network of ingenious 
guesses to form a plausible portrait of him, not daring to trust alone 
to what is certainly and finally known, Mr. Lee has had the 
courage to discard conjecture altogether, and to content himself by 
drawing into focus the disjointed facts. This had been in 
measure done before. It was fret attempted in 1709 by the poet 
laureate, Nicholas Rowe; Malone, a century later, searched 
systematically among the official papers at Stratford ; while, abovo 

|, the late Mr. Halliwell-Phillips spent a lifetime in collecting 
what Mr. Lee calls “‘ massive material” for a biography. Far be 
it from me to seem to speak disrespectfully of that estimable 
scholar, whose courteous hospitality I once enjoyed with profit in 
the extraordinary sort of Indian Village in which he stored his 
literary treasures above Brighton. But the mind of Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillips had no leaning toward the synthetic ; he could not marshal 
his information. A fact to him was what a primrose was to Peter 
Bell, and his Outline of a Life of Shakespeare is one of the most 
chaotic books in existence. The results of important research are 
these, but they lie in chaotic confusion. 

It is to Mr. Sydney ee that, without the use of con- 
jecture—that dangerous critical narcotic—and clinging as close to 
every spar of fact as Halliwell-Phillipps did, he has yet contrived 
to make out an intelligible story and to minimise the superstitious 
or fabulous part of the chronicle. 

While Mr. Sidney Lee was preparing this clear and exact 
biography of Shakespeare, which is certainly the most complete 
which we possess, an eminent foreign critic was composing a work 
inspired by much the same order of ideas, although carried out 
along very different lines. Dr. Georg Brandes has hitherto 
been, perhaps, less known to English-speaking readers than to 
any similar class on the continent of Europe. Taking France 
out of the question, Dr. Brandes is certainly at this moment 
the most eminent foreign critic alive. . . . Dr. Brandes began to 
write in the manner which he has now made characteristic about 
thirty years ago. . . . Armed with long practice in seizing upon 
the spirit of literary artists from the mere sympathetic study of 
their lives and writings, in modern instances where academic 
tradition has had no opportunity to lay down hard and fast 
opinions, Dr. Brandes has at last come to the conquest of the 
greatest poet of the world, and the one around whom most of what 
we call “accepted opinion" has crystallised. He has taken 
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Shakespeare exactly as he has for thirty years been in the habit 
of taking modern writers like Victor Hugo or Bjérnson or Heine, 
and he has grappled with him face to face. He has said to him: 
‘I will not let you go until you reveal to me the secret of your 
being.” It has become the fashion to say that we know next to 
nothing of that of Shakespeare, and so commentators have thought 
it needful to weave'a web of fabulous conjecture round his name. 
But to Dr. Brandes, as to Mr. Lee, it has seemed that, by starting 
in a patient and logical spirit from the mass of existing documents 
and data, the outline of Shakespeare’s career can quite intelligibly 
be sketched. 

Those who read Dr. Brandes’ handsome volumes, competently 
translated under tho revision of Mr. William Archer, must recollect 
that what they have before them was not originally intended 
for English students. It was published, as all Dr. Brandes’ books 
are, simultaneously in Danish and in German, and it is addressed 
to readers in the whole north and east of Europe, from Rotterdam 
to Archangel, and from Trieste to Bergen. If it had been 
written for English people, it must have dwelt more minutely 
on the predecessors of Shakespeare. Dr. Brandes is evidently 
not a specialist about Webster or about Ford. But for foreign 
readers the great thing is to distinguish Shakespeare from the 
group, to stand so far away as practically to see nothing definitely 
but Shakespeare. This is a work which demanded a foreign critic, 
and where Dr. Brandes has been so happy is in the exact vision he 
has been able to reproduce of an isolated Shakespeare, lifted, as an 
English commentator now-a-days scarcely dares to lift him, so high 
above his contemporaries that they scarcely count. . . . 

The charge of forming a judgment independently of the study of 
contemporary Elizabethan literature cannot, at any rate, be brought 
against Mr. George Wyndham. The width of reading exemplified 
by the Introduction to this gentleman’s edition of the poems of 
Shakespeare has astonished all those who have given a longer time 
than he and a more unbroken attention to the same “lovely 
argument.” . . . The poems of Shakespeare consist in the main, as 
any one knows, of three works—of ‘“ Venus and Adonis,” a love 
story; of ‘‘Lucrece,” a narrative merged in a long moral tirade ; 
and of the Sonnets. In early days the first two of these vastly 
exceeded the third in popularity; during Shakespeare’s lifetime 
there appeared seven editions of ‘‘Venus and Adonis,” five of 
‘‘ Lucrece,” and only one of the Sonnets. In the present century 
this order has been reversed, and while a whole brary has been 
formed around the Sonnets, the two narrative poems have been 
neglected more than any other portion of their author’s repertory. 
Mr. Wyndham starts on the assumption, which is contrary to 
accepted opinion, that the only way in which these three works can 
profitably be studied is in unison. Here, merely as an instance of 
that simultaneous attraction to the positive view of Shakespeare’s 
character which I have indicated as the note of criticism this year, 
I may venture to point out that I had myself, in words published 
a few weeks before Mr. Wyndham’s edition, but certainly not seen 
by him, emphasised the identity of tone between ‘Venus and 
Adonis” and the early sonnets, in the pathos of the vain pursuit of 
adolescent beauty. . . . The position Mr. Wyndham takes up, as 
one who through a jarring tribe of gesticulating professors leads 
the neophyte straight to the work of art itself, and bids him con- 
template it undisturbed, is one De kaa no little courage. Less 
learning than he himself ,has proved would scarcely justify it, yet it 
is completely justified. The publication of this edition of Shake- 
speare’s Poems makes a certain epoch, and clears the ground of a 
large mass of entirely dead material which has cumbered the ground 
for sixty years. . . 

With the earliest months of this year, the most illustrious of 
American editors of Shakespeare, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, 
sent forth the eleventh volume of his Variorum Edition, that 
almost superhuman labour on which he has been engaged so long. 
This volume is entirely devoted to ‘‘The Winter's Tale.” No new 
feature or fresh critical departure marks Mr. Furness’s latest 
appearance, and yet we are quite justified in claiming this veteran 
among those of the younger school who have set their mark on 
1898. Mr. Furness, in his solid and patient progress almost over- 
whelmed sometimes, like Atlas, ‘‘ by the too-vast orb of his fate,” 
has prepared the way for these realistic and cautious students. 
Common sense, an incessant balancing of the exact weight of 
authority, an impatience of flummery and fustian, these have 
always been the features of his vast compilation, and have given it 


that unique value which is admitted all over the world. & 4 
The “sweet o’ the year” of Shakespeare is not bounded even 
by the notable contributions which I have already mentioned. 
Less distinctly to my purpose, but not to be overlooked, is the 
ingenious treatise on the forms of sport known to Shakespeare 
which Mr. Justice Madden has lately issued ; and at the moment 
that I write there are Sppenits in the Saturday Review a series of 
articles, by Mr. Frank Harris, on the personal temperament of the 
poet as revealed in the texture of the plays. Extraordinary is the 
vitality and richness of the genius out of whose natural stem so 
many clusters of fresh foliage can still spring within a single year. 


MRS. HOWE AND THE “BATTLE HYMN OF THE 


REPUBLIC.” 


Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of the Republic” [says 
the Critte of New York] is known wherever the English language 
is spoken, and it is generally admitted to be the finest battle hymn 
of modern times. 

Those who believe in direct inspiration will understand, after 
reading her story of its writing, why Mrs. Howe’s hymn should be 
so much finer than any of its predecessors. ‘‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” appeared, as have most of the famous poems of 
American poets, in the columns of the Atlantic Monthly. Here is 
Mrs. Howe’s own story of its writing, which was published after- 
wards in the same magazine : 


‘‘In December, 1861, the first year of the Civil War, I made a journey 
to Washington in company with Dr. Howe, Governor and Mrs. John A. 
Andrews, and other friends. As our train sped on through the darkness, 
we saw in vivid contrast the fires of the pickets set to guard the line of 
the railroad. The troops lay encam around their city, their canton- 
ments extending toa crnaiderabls istance. At the hotel, officers and 
their orderlies were conspicuous, and army ambulances were constantly 
arriving and departing. The gallop of horsemen, the tramp of foot- 
soldiers, the noise of drum, fife and bugle, were heard continually. The 
two great powers were holding each other in check, and the very air 
seemed tense with expectancy. The one absorbing thought in Washing- 
ton was the army, and the time of visitors like ourselves was mostly 
employed in visits to the camps and hospitals. 

It happened one day that, in company with some friends, among 
whom was the Rev. James Freeman ke, I attended a review of our 
troops at a distance of several miles from the city. The manoeuvres 
were interrupted by a sudden attack of the enemy, and, instead of the 
spectacle promised us, we saw some reinforcements gallop hastily to the 
aid of s small force of our own, which had been surprised and 
surrounded. Our return to the city was much impeded by the marching 
of the troops, who nearly filled the highway. Our progress was there- 
fore very slow, and to beguile the time we began to nae army songs, 
among which the John Brown song sooncame to mind. Some remarked 
upon the excellence of the tune, and I said that I had often wished to 
write some words which might be sung to it. We sang, however, the 
words which were already well known as belonging to it, and our singing 
seemed to please the soldiers, who surrounded us like a river, and who 
themselves took up the strain in the intervals, crying to us: ‘Good 
for you!’ 

T wep as usual that night, but woke before dawn, and soon found 
myself trying to weave together certain lines which, though not entirely 
suited to the Jobn Brown music, were yet capable of being sung to it. 
I lay still in the dark room, line after line shaping itself in my mind, 
and verse after verse. When I had thought out the last of these, I felt 
that I must make an effort to place them beyond the danger of being 
effaced by a noes nap. I sprang out of bed and groped about in the 
dim twilight to find a bit of paper and the stump of a peo which I 
remembered to have had the night before. Having found these articles, 
and having long been accustomed to scribble with scarcely any sight of 
what I might write in a room made dark for the repose of my infant 
children, I soon completed my eating, went back to bed, and fell fast 
asleep. After my return to Boston, I carried the verses to James T. 
Fields, at that time editor of The Atlantic Monthly. The title, ‘ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’ was of his devising. The poem was published 
soon after in the magazine just named, but did not at first receive any 
especial mention. I think that it may have been a year later that the 
lines, in some shape, found their way into a Southern prison in which 
a number of our soldiers were confined. An army chaplain who had 
been imprisoned with them came to Washington a short time after his 
release, and in a speech or lecture of some sort described the singing 
of the hymn by himself and his companions in that dismal place of 
confinement. People now began to ask who had written the hymn, 
and the author’s name was easily established by a reference to the 
magazine.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


We the First of September the close 

time both for pereadges and literary 
papers is at an end. ady the publishing 
tide is turning, and announcements, which 
stand for the rumble of the approaching 
wave, are all around us. In a week or two 
we shall have the wave itself, ending in the 
ante-Christmas inundations. 


Fro the introduction to the selections 
from the poetry of Mr. Wilfred Scawen 
Blunt, which Mr. Henley and Mr. George 
Wyndham have made, we may take a few 
sentences. ‘He comes,” writes Mr. Henley 
of his poet, “in fact, through Owen 
Meredith, straight from the Byron of Don 
Juan, and to my mind he is far and away 
the strongest, the most personal, and the 
most persuasive of the wholedescent”. . . . 
“ His poetry, in fact, is poetry in the good 
sense of the word to me. But then, I also 
am a lover of life, and I also look on verse 
as the rarest and the finest medium for the 
expression of life the wit of man has yet 
devised”. . . . “TI rejoice to proclaim my 
belief in his book as one personal, distin- 
guished, packed with experience, alive— 
alike as diction, as emotion, and as truth— 
from cover to cover.” 


Accorpine to London, the circumstance 
that an extensive estate in the neighbour- 
hood of the Alexandra Palace is about to 
be put up for auction probably means the 
demolition of another fteraty landmark— 
the house at Muswell Hill where Thomas 
Moore wrote part, if not all, of Lalla Rookh. 
“Tt is certain,” says our contemporary, 
“that Lalla Rookh was finished there, and 
Moore was living at the cottage in 1817 
when Messrs. Longman paid him the unusual 
Brive of £7,000 for the copyright.” And to- 

ay who reads Lalla Rookh? The houso, 
for those that wish to see it, may be found 
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at the foot of the hill, near the Palace, 
standing in its own ground. ‘‘ Lalla‘Rookh 
Cottage” is its name. Perhaps the Irish 
Literary Society will buy it for a shrine; 
but we fancy not. 


Tuus the Boston Literary World on the 
recent sale of Bronté relics in London: 
“There has been an.auction sale of Bronté 
relics in London—shabby hassocks, water- 
colour sketches, toilette articles, bureau 
oe kl and the like—but the worshippers 
were few and the prices low, and for many 
things there were not bids at all. It was 
all over in a little while. . . . The shame 
and sorrow of it is that such mementoes of 
such women should be put up for sale at 
all. If it had been done in the United 
States what a castigation should we have 
received from England. On the whole, we 
judge that delicacy is about evenly dis- 
tributed.” 


Dr. Coartes Fraser Macxrntoss, in his 
Account of the Clan Chattan which has just 
been published, makes an observation 
which admirers of Robert Louis Stevenson 
will be apt, and with good reason, to regard 
as a shisllenge. The infamous Macqueen, 
better known as Lord Braxfield, who figures 
in Weir of Hermiston, belonged to one of 
the minor branches of the Clan Chattan, the 
sept: of Macqueen, and Dr. Fraser-Mackin- 
tosh, in an outburst of Celtic fervour, writes 
of him as having been “ settled for vilifica- 
tion by a deceased hysteric-spasmodic per- 
former, not his first offence, having regard 
neither to truth nor the feelings of Brax- 
field’s living descendents.” Clearly the 
allusion is to Stevenson. If Dr. Fraser- 
Mackintosh means to follow up his challenge 
and to whitewash the notorious Braxfield, 
he has a big task before him. 


Mr. AnpREw Lana, writing from Killarney, 
thus comments on Corydon’s literary taste : 
“Tn the fortunate circumstances of Corydon, 
nobody worth mentioning reads any books 
at all. If one did read—and twenty books! 
—they would be, or might be: 


1, Esmond. 
2. The Virginians. 
3. The High History of the Holy Graal (Mr. 
Sebastian Evans's translution). 
. The Forest Lovers. 
. Anthologia Greca. 
. Old Mortality. 
Lamb 


4 
5 
6 
1. 
8. Hazlitt 

9. Leigh Hunt 

10. R. L. Stevenson 
11. Confessions of St. Augustine. 
12. Boswell’s Johnson. 

13. Montaigne. 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20. 


Essays. 


. The Moor and the Loch (Colquhoun). 
. Sense and Sensibility. 

. Memories of the Months (Maxwell). 

. Chips from a German Workshop. 

. The Compleat Angler. 

. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 

. Clarendon’s Rebellion. 


Me. Swirain Sant Swirnaine (whose 
views on holiday reading ought to carry a 
meteorological value) writes on the same 
subject : 

‘In determining what books a person should 


pack into a portmanteau for a holiday, a good 
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deal depends on where the holiday is to be 
t. An artist always draws colour into his 
blood, and a book is best read amid the scenes 
in which its author wrote it. Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, and Southey will be 
best appreciated and yield their fullest amount of 
enjoyment only in the Lake District. Tennyson’s 
earlier poems—and in a lesser degree his later 
ones too — will be better understood, and 
ive a more raptured delight in Lincolnshire 
an in Cornwall. Scott has a softer 
wooing in his voice beyond the border than a 
Southerner may hear on the Norfolk Broads, 
and Bobbie Burns breathes most freely and 
sings with most music in his words, in his 
native Ayr. Lover, Gerald Griffin, Tom Moore, 
and Maria Edgeworth will have most to say, 
and will say it better in the Emerald Isle than 
anywhere else. Shakespeare will sing his swan 
song only by Avon water, and Gilbert White 
will be your cicerone only at Selborne. The 
pine selected for holiday should determine the 
ks for holiday reading. This rule applies 
all round. The sparrow chirps ev here, 80 
does Bradshaw. But if you would hear the 
nightingale sing you must go where she builds 
her nest.” 


To Mr. Swithin Saint Swithaine’s views 
we fancy most persons will demur. If it 
were necessary to go to Stratford-on-Avon 
before one could extract right joy from 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Swan Song ” fewer persons 
would read him than do so as it is. As a 
matter of fact, there is no visible connexion 
between Stratford-on-Avon and most of 
Shakespeare’s writings. 


In the September Longman’s Magastne 
Prof. Brander Matthews pleads for less 
looseness of rhyme. Such liberties as were 
taken by Mrs. Browning are intolerable to 
him, nor would he permit eye rhymes, such 
as love” and “move.” On this subject a 
witty and nameless commentator in the Daily 
News embroiders very agreeably. ‘‘River,” 
he says, ‘‘has just got to rhyme to ‘ ever,’ or 
the game cannot be played... . We can 
only get to heaven by being forgiven. This 
is justified, not only by theology, but by 
immemorial poetic practice.” 


Pror. Marruews’s critic drops into verse 
by way of illustration. After nailing to the 
counter a few of the worst cases of rhyming 
licence on the part of good poets, he says: 
‘Young poets must not rhyme 


‘ All in a bright September dawn, 
I went among the sheaves of corn, 
And, thinking of my lady dear, 
I carolled like a king-fisher, 
Expressing my sincere desire 
To win the hand of my Maria. 
The finches in my father’s orchard 
With emulative pains were tortured, 

I called on Love, that I might lose him. 
Between my lady’s neck and bosom.’ ” 
The last gem, the writer explains, is 
plagiarised from Mr. Swinburne, who must 
either say ‘“bosim” or ‘lose ’um”; the 
sentiment and sound are reprehended by the 

moralist and by the theory of rhymes. 


In the current Cornhill will be found a 
stately and impressive ‘Hymn of Nature,” 
by Mr. Robert Bridges, written for Sir 
Hubert Parry’s music. The poem abounds 
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in noble phrases. This flight, we think, is 
particularly beautiful : 


‘In ways of beauty and peace 
Fair desire, companion of man, 
Leadeth the children of earth. 


As when the storm doth cease, 

The loving sun the clouds dispelleth, 

And woodland walks are sweet in spring ; 
The birds they merrily sing 
And every flowerbud swelleth. 

Or where the heav'ns o’erspan 
The lonely downs 
‘When summer is high: 
Below their breezy crowns 
And grassy steep 

Spreadeth the infinite smile of the sunlit sea ; 
Whereon the white ships swim, 

And steal to havens far 
Across the horizon dim, 

Or lie becalm’d upon the windless deep, 
Like thoughts of beauty and peace, 
When the storm doth cease, 

And fair desire, companion of man, 
Leadeth the children of earth.” 


The hymn will be performed at the forth- 
coming Gloucester Festival. 


Mr. Wuirworto Watts, the Keeper of 
the Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, 
in sending us the new penny Catalogue of 
the Permanent Collection of Paintings, 
writes: ‘You may be interested to see 
what can be done in the way of a ponny 
catalogue, with notes, which can be sold to 
the public without loss, more especially 
after the discussion on the question of 
cheap catalogues which has recently taken 
place before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons. It seems a pity that 
the authorities of the South Kensington, 
Bethnal Green, and other museums, and 
also the National Gallery, cannot provide a 
similar catalogue for the benefit of the 
poorer visitors to those institutions.” 


Tue catalogue itself is a very meritorious 
compilation. It is square in size, some 
eight inches by six, is illustrated with views 
of the galleries, and the biographies of the 
artists are concise, clear, and informing. 
Birmingham, it seems, has had more to do 
with art than we knew. Among other 
artists, Sir Edward Burne Jones, David Cox, 
Mr. Walter Langley were natives of the 
town, and Mrs. Allingham lived there as a 
girl. 


‘So far the novelist has had the last 
word,” we wrote on August 13, refer- 
ring to the late pleasing passage of arms 
between Archdeacon Sinclair and Mr. Hall 
Caine. Replying to the Archdeacon’s objec- 
tion that ‘no such worldly and vulgar- 
minded archdeacon as Archdeacon Wealth 
existed or could exist in London,” Mr. H 
Caine said that he had with difficulty pre- 
vented a London newspaper from publicly 
asserting that Archdeacon Wealthy was a 
portrait of Archdeacon Sinclair himself. 
The world smiled, and went on its way. 
But the Archdeacon of London now answers 
Mr. Hall Caine in the columns of the 
Manz Sun; and to a Daily Mail repre- 
sentative he has given eight points in 
which he differs from Archdeacon Wealthy, 
concluding as follows: ‘‘The general 
impression of Hall Caine’s The Christian, 
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which was a study of contemporary Church 
life in London, would be that the London 
clergy were, as a whole, a worldly, inefficient 
set, and that John Storm, a bright and 
unique star, shone by contrast with them. 
On the contrary, most of them are animated 
by his unworldly and unselfish spirit, only 
guided perhaps with a little more consistency, 
steadiness, and discretion.” 


TuereE is a story in the current Temple 
Bar (which now bears Messrs. Macmillan’s 
imprint) that we commend to the delighted 
notice of the Omar Khayydém Club. It tells 
of a too literal disciple of the Persian, and 
incidentally shows that the present half- 
guinea edition, which has been so much 
abused of late, is within the means of all 
who really want it. Here is a passage. 
The narrator has just bought an india- 
rubber ring from a ‘‘gutter-merchant”’ in 
the Strand : 

‘‘T scanned him curiously, carefully tucking 
the new edition of the Rubiéiyét I had just 
purchased under my arm to excuse my hesita- 


tion. 
‘Omar Khayy4m, I see, sir!’ He smiled 
and nodded towards the book. ‘A sweet 


singer—aye, a sweet singer,’ he added softly, 
almost reverently. 

I was startled. What manner of man was 
this to sell bootlaces and such trifles in the 
gutter of a London street ? 

His clothes were old, but clean and tidy. No 
two buttons of his coat and vest were alike in 
pattern, but there were none missing. There 
were numerous patches in all his outer gar- 
ments, but no hole, no tatters. His boots, 
moreover, were polished till my own looked 
dingy by comparison. I was becoming inter- 
ested. I raised my hand to my clean-shaven 
chin and looked at him boldly but curiously. 
His eyes followed mine; intelligent eyes, with 
just the suspicion of a merry twinkle in their 

rown depths. Then my eyes fell till they 
rested on his shaggy, straggling beard. I saw 
his hand—a white, refined hand, I had time to 
notice—go up to his beard and tug at it 
sharply. 

‘Beards are an abomination, but shaving is 
a luxury,’ he said. 

‘Omar Khayyém is a luxury, too, my 
friend,’ I responded. 

‘Yes, for such as I,’ came the reply, with 
just a tinge of bitterness. 

I felt sorry I had spoken so carelessly. 

“It swallowed up the profit on a lot of 
umbrella rings to buy it,’ he said, pulling 
out of his coat pocket another copy of the 
Rubiiyat. ; 

A week of short commons, since repaid by a 
continual feast,’ he said, tapping the cover 
lovingly; and then, with the glitter of the 
poet enthusiast in his eye, he quoted : 

‘ A book of verses underneath the boast 

A jug of wine, a loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness. 
Oh! Wilderness were Paradise enow !’ 

‘Laces! key rings! umbrella rings!’ He 
had moved on to fresh customers.” 

For the rest of this convincing and pathetic 
rigmarole the reader must consult Temple Bar. 


MeanwillLe we notice that Mr. Edward 
Heron Allen’s edition of the Rubdiydt has 
gone into its second thousand. 


Tue American lady, Miss Caroline Le 
Row, who was responsible for that divert- 
jing little work, English as She ts Taught, 


for which Mark Twain wrote a preface, has 
a literary colleague in Miss Catherine J. 
Dodd, the lady who contributes “A Study 
of School Children” to the new National 
Review. Miss Dodd recently put the follow- 
ing question to 105 primary school children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen: 
‘What is a policeman, a postman, a soldier, 
a king, a professor, a member of Parliament, 
a negro, a School Board?” Then the fun 
began. Ninety-nine per cent. knew what a 
policeman was; one hundred, a postman 
and a soldier ; ninety-eight, aking; seventy- 
one an M.P.; sixty-nine, a negro; thirty- 
nine, a School Board; and thirty-seven, a 
professor. 


Herz are some replies. First, let us take 
the soldier. In the following account the 
word “shove” has tremendous emphasis: 
‘A soldier wears a red coat, and some 
striped trousers. He goes in the army to 
fight with a sword and spear, he has a gun 
and a baynot to shove in the enemie’s 
breast, to kill them and to shoot with the 
gun at the enemy.” The king was thus 
touched off: ‘A king rules over a country, 
he shes the place by being descendant of 
the last king.” ‘‘A king is a man who if 
his father was a king, he would be a king 
too, if he were the only son.” The Member 
of Parliament was more confusing. These are 
certain of the replies: ‘‘ A member of Parlia- 
ment keeps things straight for the Queen.” 
‘A member of Parliament is a gentleman 
who tries to make laws.’ ‘A man what 
you has to vote for in elections.” ‘A man 
who makes laws and sees if the Queen 
consents to them.” ‘A member of Parlia- 
ment is to sign the notes, to add up bills, 
and keep some laws.” ‘ Some” is good. 


Bur the professor was the real crux. 
The country children avoided the question 
altogether or associated the professor with 
tricks at ashow. Among the other replies 
were these: ‘“‘A professor is someone who 
writes stories.” ‘A man who makes a 
book.” “A gentleman who publishes 
something.” ‘‘ A man who has passed a high 
examination.” ‘A very clever man.” ‘A 
learned man well-known.’ ‘One who can 
do his work easily.” ‘A man skilled in 
sense.” ‘‘ A professor is a man who is well 
off.” ‘A man who lives in a nice house.” 
e dura’ is a man who does something 
good.” ‘A person who professes to do 
something.” ‘'A man who says he can do 
anything.” ‘A professor teaches all kinds 
of instruments.” ‘He is one who knows 
different languages.” ‘A professor is a 
man or woman who teaches singing.” “A 
man who knows clever tricks.” 


Tue “Temple Classics,” which Mr. 
Gollancz edits for Mr. Dent, have a various- 
ness that is almost bewildering. The two 
latest volumes in this pretty series consist 
of John Selden’s Zuble Talk and—Long- 
fellow’s Hiawatha. Whether either is 
rightly a “classic” is a question for Mr. 
Gollancz to answer. In the “Temple 
Dramatists’”’ series, also edited by Mr. 
Gollancz, Shelley's Prometheus Unbound has 
just appeared, with an introduction by Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, 
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THE BARBER-POET OF AGEN. 


Tuat small company of eminent Parisians 
known as the Cadets de Gascogne, who 
have left Paris to visit their native district 
in the South of France, and to sing the 
praises in poem and in discourse of the 
famous men who have been born there, will 
have done something more than spent an 
agreeable holiday when their pilgrimage is 
over. The spirit in which the warm-hearted 
southerner regards his pays, and the memory 
of the poets and painters to which it has 
given birth, is difficult for a northerner to 
understand until he has visited the Midi; 
but so soon as he has done so, and learnt 
something of the men and traditions of that 
most delightful part of France, he will not 
be long in appreciating them; and the 
chances are he will be as ready as the best 
to worship fervently at the shrine of some 
southern genius or other, now long since 
dead. And especially will this be so, I 
think, in the case of Jacques Jasmin, for 
‘* the last of the troubadours ” has an especial 
claim upon the admiration of literary men 
of the unemotional north, as well as upon 
the love of those of the full-blooded south. 

The barber-poet of Agen was the son of a 
humped-backed tailor and a lame mother, 
and he was born on March 6, 1798, in the 
Rue des Charretiers in that small Gascon 
town. His real name was Jacques Boé, 
Jasmin being a sobriquet applied to members 
of his family for three generations. The 
joys and sadnesses of his childhood are 
recorded by him in Mous Soubenis—‘‘ My 
Souvenirs”—a work published in 1830, 
which first revealed his thoughtful and 
dreamy nature. ‘There the poet tells us 
under what circumstances he was expelled 
from school, reveals the poverty of his 
parents, and relates the story of his early 
experiences, which are among the most 
interesting in literary history. After being 
employed for some months in very humble 
occupations, he was apprenticed to a barber, 
who been one of Bonaparte’s soldiers, 
and in whose employ he found time to read 
Florian and Ducray-Duminil, and to write 
his verses in French and in patois. 

At the age of eighteen Jasmin married 
and set up in business on his own account. 
His companion appears to have had the 
most beneficial salucase over him in regard 
both to his work and to his happiness. 
Marie Barrére, such wus her maiden name, 
was the poet’s ideal of womanhood, and 
everybody at Agen knew that Magnounet, 
as he called her familiarly, had had her 
potrait painted in his Frangonneto. 

‘*Franconnette a deux yeux vifs comme des 
étoiles ; il semble qu’on prendrait les roses 3 
poignée sur ses joues rebondies; ses cheveux 
sont bruns, recoquillés; sa bouche semble une 
cerise; ses dents obscurciraient la neige; ses 
pee pieds sont faits au moule, et sa jambe, 

e, légére. . . .” 

Was ever a prettier picture of a wife drawn 
by a poet? 

Among the verses in patots which Jasmin 
—following the example of his father— 
composed for the carnival of his native 
town was a song called La Fidelitat Ageneso 
(1822), which became popular and made him 
decide to give up veree-making in French 
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so as to devote himself exclusively to the 
native muse. Three years after writing 
that song he produced his first important 
work, Lou Chalibary, the story of an Agen 
carnival, which attracted considerable 
notice among the critics, notably Charles 
Nodier, who recognised by the qualities 
of that poem alone that a true poet had 
been born. His next success was with Zou 
Tres de May (1830). The Agen Literary 
Academy had opened a pompenton for a 
French poem on Henri IV., which was to be 
read on the occasion of the unveiling of that 
monarch’s statue at Nérac. Jasmin wrote 
his poem in patois, and was crowned in 
company with the author of the winning 
poem, the Agen academy thus recognising 
the rights of the common tongue. It was 
at that period that the poet wrote his 
souvenirs already mentioned, that he com- 
menced to travel from town to town reciting 
his compositions, and that, wishful to remain 
the popular cotffeur des jeunes gens, he 
collected his first works under the pro- 
fessional denomination of Las Papillotos. And 
so Jasmin proceeded, publishing in 1836 tho 
famous L’ Abuglo de Castel-Cullié, the most 
simple and touching of idyls; Frangonneto, 
(1842), which was the work of seven of the 
best years of the poet’s life; Maltro P Innou- 
céntro, (1847) ; Lou Pouéto del Puple a M. 
Renan, inspired by reading the Vie de Jesus ; 
and Mous Noubels Soubents (‘‘Second Thoughts 


on Youth”): it may be inferior to the first, |ing down his pen, “may I go?” 


but containing many of their sterling literary 
and human qualities. 
But little of the work of Jasmin is known 


to English readers, and only one poem 
(L’Abuglo de Castel-Cuillé) is known at all 


well. Thanks to the admirable translation 
which Longfellow made of the poem, it is 
almost as well known as “ Evangeline.” The 
subject of the ‘‘ Blind Girl of Castel-Cuillé ” 
may be given in a few words. Baptiste 


and Margaret love each other, and are 
engaged to be married. The young irk 
loses her sight, but retains her love. One 


morning she hears that her lover is going 
to be married to Angela. Stifling her 
sorrow, she gets herself led to the church 
where the marriage ceremony is to be per- 
formed. Hardly are Baptiste and Angela 
married than there is a cry from Margaret, 
who dies with sorrow before she has had 
time to stab herself with the knife concealed 
in her bosom. Margaret’s lament at the 
non-reappearance of her lover may be quoted 
as one of the finest and most touching 
passages in the poem : 

‘“« He has arrived! arrived at last ! 

Yet Jane has named him not these three days 
+ ! 


Arrived ! yet keeps aloof so far! 
And knows that of my night he is the star! 
Knows that long months I wait alone, 


And count the moments since he went away ! 
Come! keep the promise of that happier day, 
That I may keep the faith to thee I plighted! 
What joy have I without thee? what delight ? 
Grief wastes my life, and makes it misery ; 
Day for the others ever, but for me 

For ever night! for ever night ! ” 


Not only Nodier but Sainte-Beuve welcomed 
Jasmin as a great poet. ‘L’Abuglo,” said 
the famous critic, ‘offre, plus que les 
précédents ouvrages de Jasmin, le charactcre 
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de sensibilité et de pathétique au milieu des 
graces conservées d’une muse légére.” 

The latter years of Jasmin’s life were 
spent in travelling about the Midi reciting 
his poems in aid of the poor, who, it is said, 
benefited by his efforts to the amount of 
more than 1,500,000 francs. He died on 
October 5, 1864. His last moments were 
those of a true poet; indeed, I know of 
hardly any death-scene so touching as that 
of the ‘‘last of the troubadours.” He con- 
templated death as it arrived, and was not 
afraid. No detail of his daily affairs was too 
unimportant to be neglected even at that time. 
In the case of the majority of men, and 
especially those of advanced age, death 
comes upon them with stealthy step, un- 
expected ; but with Jasmin it was different : 
he was fully conscious of his approaching 
end, and he endeavoured to make it 
more of a poem than death is usually. 
The poet had made his will. On the 
morning of October 5 he assembled his 
family to say the last farewell. As his son 
had not been able to reach the death-bed, he 
said that he would await him, almost as 
though conscious of a certain power to stay 
the hand of the grim executioner. Recollect- 
ing that he had not signed the money- 
order sent to him by the State, from which 
he had been in receipt of a small pension 
since 1848, he called for pen and ink. 
‘* And now,”’ he said to some one, after lay- 
The 
evening of the same day he passed away, 
within his fingers not a crucifix being 
placed, but the MS. of Lou Poétre del Puple 
ad M. Renan, in which the poet had made 

ood his title to fame, and in which the 
hristian had boldly doclared his faith. 
Freperic Lees. 


RUBINSTEIN’S WASTE-PAPER 
BASKET. 


“TI am of opinion,” wrote Rubinstein in 
his best vein of dogmatic finality, ‘ that 
every one (man or woman) on reaching a 
certain stage of life after which he has 
presumably little longer to live ought to 
feel in duty bound to leave the events and 
happenings of his life behind him in writing 
—to give, so to speak, an account of the 
stewardship of his life to society. The life 
of everyone, however unimportant his station 
in life, has something of interest from a 
psychological, an intellectual, or some other 
point of view—not to speak of the life of a 
man in an unimportant responsible position. 
No romance can offer aught as interesting 
or instructive as such alegacy.’”’ It is char- 
acteristic of the man that when it came to 
applying this obiter dictum to his own 
case he carefully abstained from giving 
an account of his stewardship. Indeed, 
by destroying his letters and papers with 
the greatest thoroughness he took every 
precaution that no one else should have 
any encouragement to undertake the task 
vicariously. He did it designedly. During 
the latter years of his life he was frequently 
adjured to write his memoirs. He waved 
these proposals aside. ‘‘ After all, the most 
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interesting things,” he was wont to sa 
with a burst of his magnificent whiolesctue 
rts daar “are what I could not tell.” 
Rubinstein’s biography has, therefore, still 
to be written. e did, indeed, several years 
ago, peat upon himself to give a very bald 
sketch of his career to a Russian journalist.” 
This has been elaborated into a flimsy 
second-hand autobiography the dreariness 
of which translation into English has 
rendered yet more arid. For all that, 
Rubinstein’s genius has, apart from the 
bequest of his musical works, left a rich 
legacy. 

or the last three years before his death 
he was in the habit of jotting down the 
thoughts and impressions which his keen 
mind, wandering back over a long and event- 
ful life, crystallised into pithy aphorisms— 
‘brain fleas skipping about the slumbering 
ideas,” as Heine once called them. These 
scattered notes, rough hewn in their un- 
compromising candour, of what he really 
thought, the unvarnished expression of his 
matured judgment on art and religion, on 
life and society, give a better picture of 
the man as he was, of his strange and, 
in many respects, contradictory nature, than 
pages of narrative could do. 

‘or Rubinstein was a man, as well as a 
musician, of genius. Talent must specialise ; 

enius leaves its mark on whatever it touches. 

Rubinstein had not been a great musician, 
he would have been a great writer. The 
art in which his genius unfolded itself 
was only a question of choice and of outside 
influence. Every experience of life left a 
clear-cut impress on the tablets of his mind. 
The impression may have been wrong, but 
it was pn 8 original and always distinctive. 
It was, in short, himself. 

These notes Rubinstein used to call, with 
apologetic modesty, his Gedankenkorb—the 
waste-paper basket of his thoughts. Durin 
his lifetime he kept it jealously under loc 
and key. Shortly before his death he gave 
the key to his trusted ¢mpresario, Hermann 
Wolff, with the injunction that, as he valued 
peace and quietness, not to publish its 
contents during his lifetime. In the fulness 
of time the waste-paper basket has been 
poured out for all the world to rummage in, 
and a very curious experience even a casual 

lance at its contents is. So sacred has 
ore Wolff held his master’s charge that he 
has not even ventured to sort or to arrange 
these notes. They have been published 
as the master left them—a strange medley 
of grave and gay, of jewels and tinsel, of 
naked truths and whimsical fancies. 

Rubinstein’s character was an amalgam 
of contradictions. An almost fanatical 
devotion to truth jostled the sensitive vanity 
of the artist. The pessimism of the con- 
fessed atheist was tempered by the most 
unstinted admiration for the beauties of 
Christianity. A democrat by conviction, he 
was always an aristocrat at heart. No one 
was prompter to recognise these conflicting 
elements in his composition than Rubinstein 
himself. There is a note of mockery in his 
confession. ‘To Jews, I am a Christian; 
to Christians a Jew; to Russians a German ; 
to Germans a Russian; to the classical 
school I am a modern (Zukiinftler); to the 
moderns a reactionist; and so on. Con- 
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clusion: I am neither fish nor flesh—a 
pitiful being.” 

And again, he writes: ‘I live in 
constant contradiction to myself—t.e, I 
think in opposition to what I feel. I am 
an atheist from a sectarian and religious 
point of view, but am convinced that it 
would be a calamity if mankind had no 
religion, no church, no God. I am a 
Republican, but am convinced that the only 
proper form of government for mankind as 
it is is the rigidly monarchical. I love my 
neighbours as myself, but am convinced that 
mankind deserves little more than contempt. 
And so on. And all this refers not to the 
uneducated, but to cultured and, indeed, 
to eminent men. This strain of contra- 
diction in my being embitters my life—for 
the only logic can be that a man should 
think as he feels, and feel as he thinks. 
Am I then really something monstrous ?” 

The monologue rings with the analytic 
self-torture of a Faust brought face to face 
with the problems of reality. Not only in 
himself but in everything he has seen in 
life does the perpetual conflict between 
precept and practice puzzle him. A little 
stinging epigram in the tail of a note on 
ecclesiastical architecture is a illustra- 
tion of his attitude towards religion, and a 
characteristic example of his literary style 
at its best. ‘‘ The Bothic style of ecclesias- 
tical architecture strikes me as the best 
because it is the expression of mystic 
yearning heavenwards (nach Oben) — the 
Byzantine, later Russian, seems to me to be 
the expression of a gorgeous but rigid and 
intangible ritualism; the many domes 
remind me of the mitres on the heads of 
the priests. The style of the old Greek 
tem: ic is to me the expression of the 
mythological, Olympian, sunny, peaceful 
and beautiful, but not suited to Christian 
worship, because out of harmony with its 
suffering, dramatic, tragic element. It there- 
fore strikes me as an anachronism—thus the 
Madeleine Church in Paris. It always 
strikes me as curious that the Madeleine 
Church and the Stock Exchange should be 
quite similar buildings; it seems to me as 
if the one were the stock exchange of piety 
(towards God), and the other the piety of the 
Stock Exchange (towards the Golden Calf).” 
For all his strictures on clericalism, for 
all his doubts, difficulties, and scepticism 
in matters of religion—and he was an 
honest doubter—Rubinstein is careful never 
to say aught that might offend sincere 
religious convictions. He recognises that 
religious belief makes for peace and happi- 
ness. ‘How happy it is,” he exclaims, 
‘‘for the unhappy to have a belief in 
God.” 

It is, therefore, somewhat strange that, 
irreligious as he was, or professed to be, 
the inspirations for the works he himself 
appraised most highly should be drawn 
from Holy Writ. His ‘‘ Christus” was the 
last great work he lived to finish. He 
himself was vaguely conscious of the 
paradox, and tries to explain it, but vaguely 
and without conviction. ‘It is a mistake 
to suppose that an artist (painter, poet, 
musician, sculptor) must be orthodox in 
order to treat religious matters correctly and 
well—it is as if you were to expect an artist 
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dealing with mythological material to be a 
re _ Art ae eens; she sees a 

vinity in every 6 of grass, and, there- 
fore, and all the more, the material of art. 
Her religion is sstheticism; she demands 
no confession of faith from the artist; he 
can make his pictures holy.” His atheism 
seems to be another echo of the life-long 
ainful conflict between “thinking and 
eeling.” The doctrine of sstheticism 
sounds like a makeshift. 

Pride of intellect was Rubinstein’s stum. 
bling-block. Honest and tolerant as he was, 
he could never bring himself to become as a 
little child. “In ail eeuchss of knowledge,” 
he complains, ‘a beginning is predicated, 
a growth and a ripening of the intellect. 
Therefore, a child cannot be taught what 
the grown man is taught, nor, of course, 
vice vered. But this is the case in matters 
of religion. The child and the man, the 
scholar and the fool, the philosopher and 
the idiot, are bracketed together. All of 
them have the same teaching; from all of 
them the same practice (Ausibung) is de- 
manded.” The philosopher could never 
humble himself to see a brother in the idiot. 
For he had great riches. 

His remarks on England are, as a rule, 
civil enough, but he cannot deny himself 
the satisfaction of a peck against our in- 
sularity. ‘‘ The only letter which English- 
men write in éapitale (gross schreiben) is I. 
This, I think, is the most pointed comment 
on their national character.” 

Very rarely does Rubinstein refer to his 
own work or to his own experiences as a 
musician. When he does, he always is 
interesting. ‘‘If people send me a poem to 
set to music, I feel as if they were intro- 
ducing a girl to me to fall in love with. 
You chance to read a poem ; it excites you; 
you set it to music. You chance to see a 
girl; she pleases you; you fall in love with 
her. But, in either case, of your own 
impulse, not by mediation.” 

here is pathos in the reason he gives 
for his devotion to his work during the 
last years of his life. ‘Death comes upon 
a man so suddenly and so unexpected! 
that I always carry the thought about wi 
me: ‘The next moment thou wilt be no more.’ 
On this account my, pares excessive, hard 
work. I, too, should like to have left some 
message to mankind.” And again: “The 

atest unhappiness for the worker 
(Schaffenden) is to outlive himself—and 
how often you come across it.” The last 
paragraph on the last page gives the key- 
note of Rubinstein’s career as an artist: 
“‘T appeared in public as long as I noticed 
that I played better to an audience than for 
myself alone at home. I retired when I 
found that I played for myself alone at 
home better than for an audience.” He 
died, as he had lived, a great artist. 

0. 
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also from Zhe Bachelors’ Club, is another 
example of humour : 


‘‘Miss Esmeralda Green — spinster. The 
popular authoress of Boometh as a Bumble Bee. 
and other unreadable novels. Short, stout 
spinster, with the languid, aristocratic manner 
of a Persian cat and the moustache of an 
English . An iostance of precocious 
genius. Her distaste for grammar appareaot 
even before she could speak plainly ; and when 
she could, she becume an awful liar. Talent 
from side of father, one of the most inveterate 
advertisement canvassers that ever drew breath 
and the long-bow. Never writes except on 
paper. Her chief work is done at the British 
Museum, and nothing puts her out so much 
as the librarian and his mercenaries at closing 
time. ‘Esmy,’ as her friends call her, is very 
fond of pastry, and they attribute her success 
to puffs. Takes little sleep, and even when 
sleeping protests against it through her nose.” 


Does Mr. Zangwill really wish still to be 
associated with this kind of mirthfulness ? 
The Old Matds’ Club is superior to The 
Bachelors’ Club, brighter, cleverer, and 
sweeter; but there is much in it that, topical 
when the book was written, is now not to be 
understood by any one with a poor memory 
for literary fads and foibles. Satire, for 
example, at the expense of Miss Menie 
Muriel Dowie’s travels has lost its actuality. 
Why the author has not revised his text we 
cannot conceive, unless he dreaded begin- 
ning such a task. But the whole production 
shows lack of right preparation: the two 
tales composing the volume under its new 
title are actually printed in different types! 
Mr. Heinemann is a publisher from whom 
one would expect better things than this. 


MR. ZANGWILL’S EARLY HUMOUR. 


Mr. Zanewiuv has reissued his early books, 
The Bachelors’ Club and The Old Matds’ Club, 
in asingle volume (Heinemann). Unhappily, 
the freakish binder has so managed that 
whenever it is taken up the book opens 
at a deplorable effort entitled “‘ The Red 
Tape-Worm.” This is not quite fair to Mr. 
Zangwill; for though it is true he per- 
petrated the passage in question, it is not 
accurately typical of his quality throughout. 
He has pages and pages that are more 
amusing and in better —nay, in irreproach- 
able—taste. Yet we cannot rid our minds 
of the horrid pleasantry: there it is, 
wherever the book is opened, a continual 
memorial of its author’s fatal oppression of 
vulgarity. 

The fact that Mr. Zangwill has permitted 
the republication of this volume at all is 
another proof of this oppression. Once, a few 
years ago, when Mrs. Mona Caird inaugu- 
rated a Daily Telegraph correspondence on 
the holy estate of matrimony, and jokes on 
marriage were funny, these books—this 
Bachelors’ Club and this Old Maids’ Club— 
were in their way amusing. It was not the 
best way, but it served; and the pages of 
Mr. Zangwill’s organ, Ariel, were the 
brighter. But to-day? Do we want this 
rechaufé of old cynicisms and smartnesses ? 
Does Mr. Zangwill recognise no progression? 
Since these books appeared he has written 
Children of the Ghetto and Dreamers of the 
Ghetto; he has, in other words, found his 
best artistic self. Why then once i 
draw attention to these facile flippancies ? 
For that Zhe Celibates’ Club is not merely 
the publisher’s device we gather from Mr. 
Zangwill’s new preface, in which he pro- 
nounces a paternal benediction on this union 
of Bachelors and Old Maids. 

Personally, we come to both books for 
the first time, and we are not exhilarated. 
Six hundred and seventy pages are too 
much of anything, particularly of self-con- 
scious humour. Of fun it is not easy to be 
surfeited; but Mr. Zangwill has no fun. 
He has extraordinary quickness for whim- 
sical contrast, and too ready a mind for a 
un. And no one now writing can put his 
hinge more sharply on an absurdity. But 
for the making of a good humorous book 
more things are n . We are wearied 
by the hard glitter of the work, and we are 
annoyed by the lack of finish, of serious 
effort. 

The author seems to have taken the 
line of least resistance: if a pun was sug- 
gested, the pun was made; if an inversion 
was suggested, the inversion was made; and 
so on. In the original preface we read : 
“Tf I succeed in making only one reader 
laugh, I shall have written wholly in vain ” ; | 
and that is a typical Zangwillism. It is 
funny at first, afterwards it is not. ‘He 
carried his head high, and a Malacca cane”’ 
—Mr. Zangwill was not, in those days, 
above so short a cut to laughter as that. 
And again: ‘‘I shall never forget the wild 
cry of gratitude with which he fell upon 
my bosom. His tears moistened my shirt-| (the occasions are so variable,) save one; 
front, but [cannot you see what is coming ?] | which ever holdeth ; which is, that Princes 
he assu: me it didn’t matter.” Here, do keepe duo Centinell, that none of their 


BACON APPLIED. 


‘“Somx Bookes,” says Lord Bacon, ‘are to 
be Tasted, others to be Swallowéd, and 
Some Few to be Chewed and Digested,” 
and in the last category his own volume of 
essays holds a foremost place. I took them 
with me on my holiday in August, and 
culled from their wisdom of three hundred 
years the following references to affairs 
to-day : 


Tue SpanisH-AmMERIOAN Wak. 


“Upon the Breaking and Shivering of 
a great State and Empire, you may be sure 
to have Warres. For great Empires, while 
they stand, doe enervate and destroy the 
Forces of the Natives, which they have 
subdued, resting upon their owne Protecting 
Forces: And then when they faile also, 
all goes to ruine, and they become a Prey. 
So was it, in the Decay of the Roman 
Empire; and likewise in the Empire of 
Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every 
Bird taking a Fether; and were not unlike 
to fall to Spaine, if it should break.” 

So, too, it were not unlike to fall to China, 
and Bacon has a word or two to say on 
that subject : 


Tue Powers anp Cara. 
“There can be no generall Rule given 
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Neighbours doe overgrow so, (by Encrease 
of Territory, by Bubraciig of Trade, by 
Approaches, or the like) as they become 
more able to annoy them than they were. 
And this is, generally, the work of Standing 
Counsels to foresee, and to hinder it.” 

And of Britain’s policy in especial, he de- 
clares: ‘‘If a Man watch too long, it is odds 
he will fall asleepe.” ‘‘Surely, at this Day,” 
he writes in another place, ‘with us of 
Europe, the Vantage of Strength at Sea 
(which is one of the Principall Dowries 
of this Kingdome of Great Brittaine) is 
Great: Both because, Most of the King- 
domes of Europe are not meerely Inland, 
but girt with the Sea, most part of their 
Compasse; And because, the Wealth of both 
Indies seemes, in great Part, but an Acces- 
sary, to the Command of the Seas... . 
But these Things are commonly not ob- 
served, but left to take their Chance.” A 
Chronicle leader could hardly be more direct. 


Prince Bismanck’s Dears. 


“ Cum non sis, qui fueris, non esse, cur velis 
vivere. Nay, retire Men cannot, when they 
would; neither will they, when it were 
Reason: But are impatient of Privatenesse, 
even in Age, and Sicknesse, which require 
the Shadow: Like old Tounesmen, that 
will be still sitting at their Street doore ; 
though thereby they offer Age to Scorne.” 
But if Bacon speaks thus of the last years 
at Friedrichsruh, he is not blind to the evils 
of a loquacious Emperor. ‘‘ Surely, Princes 
had need, in tender Matters, and Ticklish 
Times, to beware what they say ; Especially 
in these short Speeches, which flie abroad 
like Darts, and are thought to be shot out of 
their secret Intentions.” I fancy, too, that 
Bacon must have been thinking of the Social 
Democrats of Germany, on the morrow of 
Prince Bismarck’s death, when he wrote— 
“They that deny a God, destroy Mans 
Nobility: For certainly, Man is of Kinne 
to the Beasts, by his Body ; and if he be not 
of Kinne to , by his Spirit, he is a Base 
and Ignoble Creature. It destroies likewise 
Magnanimity, and the Raising of Humane 
Nature.” 

Bacon has the following harmless comment 
on such an event as the appointment of a new 


Viceroy or Inpia. 


“This is well to be weighed,” he 
reminds us, ‘that the right Use of Bold 
rsons is, that they never command in 
iefe, but be Seconds, and under the 
Direction of others. For in Counsell, it is 
to see dangers; And in Execution, 

not to see them except they be very great.” 


Tre Arens BI. 


‘¢ All States, that are liberall of Naturali- 
zation towards Strangers, are fit for Empire.” 


Tue REooMMENDATIONS OF THE PARLIAMENT- 
ARY ComMITTEE oN Mongy-LENDING. 


“Tf it be Objected, that this doth, in a 
Sort, Authorize Usury, which before was, in 
some places, but Permissive: the Answer 
is: that it is Better, to Mitigate Usury by 
Declaration, than to suffer it to Rage by 
Connivence.”’ 
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Orner SussEcts. 


I might further quote Lord Bacon’s 
opinion of a distinguished member of the 

ouse of Commons, as a man whose 
“Strength is is Opposition; And when 
that faileth, he groweth out of place”; or 
his summary of another hero of debate: 
‘‘Some thinke to beare, by Speaking a 
great Word, and being peremptory; And 
goe on, and take by admittance that, which 
they cannot make good’’; or his sage advice 
to the modern Zionists: ‘“‘ The People where- 
with you Plant, ought to be Gardners, 
Plough-men, Labourers, Smiths, Carpenters, 
Coyners, Fisher-men, Fowlers, with some 
few Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cookes, and 
Bakers,” or a dozen other passages with 
a living meaning at this hour. 

Enough has been quoted to show that all 
the wisdom of our day is not contained in 
the columns of the newspapers, and the 
candidate for political honours might do 
worse than take a preliminary course of 
Bacon. L. M. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
“Ty tHE Cace.” 


Tue Standard reviewer promptly puts his 
readers in possession of the key to Mr. 
Henry James’s latest story : : 


“It will be a surprise to Mr. Henry James’s 
readers to find that his new story, In the Cage, 
is a study of a young person who spends, ‘in 
framed and wired confinement, the life of a 

inea pig or a magpie.’ In short, a young 
ady in a telegraph-office whose function is ‘to 
sit there with two young men—the other tele- 
graphist and the counter clerk—to mind the 
“sounder,” which was always going, to dole 
out stamps and postal orders, weigh letters, 
answer stupid questions, give difficult change, 
and, more than anything else, count words as 
numberless as the sands of the sea, the words 
of the telegram thrust, from morning to night, 
through the gap left in the high lattice.’ 
The post-office, it should be said, is at a grocery 
shop in Mayfair—we think we could put our 
finger on it, but that is a detail. The interest 
centres in the young lady, though not in her 
-personal history, for whatever her imagination 
with regard to others may be, concerning her- 
self she keeps a cool, clear head, and even when 
romantic possibilities might well suggest them- 
selves to her, can never be said to swerve from 
her well-considered, but by no means enthral- 
ling, engagement to Mr. Mudge. Her specula- 
tions concerning certain messages handed in to 
her, the romance she weaves around them, her 
eagerness and sympathy, her desire to follow 
out and to help the lives of which, in briefest 
words, she gets some vivid glimpses, are all so 
admirably imagined, that she becomes interest- 
ing to the reader, simply through her mental 
attitude towards persons with whom the story 
is little, and that little somewhat hazily, con- 
cerned, who nevertheless are yet more interest- 
ing than herself.” 


“Jt is a part of the truth of the book,” 
says the Datly Mail’s critic, 
“that the atmosphere of it is as close and 
confined as that of the ‘cage’ from which it 
takes its title. To read it is to have the im- 
pression that you are peering with strained 
intentness at some very small object. Often 
the sentences are involved. Mr. James has not 
quite the sharpness of style of his fellow 
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analyst, Mr. Meredith. But the skill of the 
whole thing is unmistakable and compelling. 
It is luminous too. Mr. James’s rare method 
surrounds the commonest things—even hams 
and cheeses—with a glamour of originality. 
A certain sort of readers will detest this book. 
But there is another sort that will admire it 
enthusiastically and draw culture from it.” 


The Spectator coldly says of the.story : 


“To render justice to this minute and ignoble 
episode, Mr. James has employed that porten- 
tous engine of style which in his recent books 
has reached the dimensions of a literary 
monstrosity. Take, for example, the following 
appalling sentence : 

“Mrs. Jordan was ten years the older, but 
her young friend was struck with the smaller 
difference this now made: it had counted other- 
wise at the time when, much more as a friend 
of her mother’s, the bereaved lady, without a 
penny of provision, and with stop-gaps, like 
their own, all gone, had, across the sordid 
landing on which the opposite doors of the 
pair of scared miseries opened and to which 
they were bewilderedly bolted, borrowed coals 
and umbrellas that were repaid in potatoes and 
postage-stamps.’ 

We hope that no examination candidate may 
ever be condemned to analyse the foregoing 
paragraph. To read it would be sufficient 
penance for the most indolent of reviewers.” 


THE Outlook reviews Mr. James’s story 
under the title, ‘‘ The Novel of Innuendo.” 
The writer says : 


‘Mr, James . . . has invented a wonderful 
thing—namely, the novel of innuendo. We 
do not speak of the novel ‘ pretending to 
decency in initials and dashes,’ the ‘Nymney’ 
novel which ‘leads you up to the curtain and 
agitates it, and bids you retire un tiptoe.’ Mr. 
James’s innuendo is of a finer kind. It is 
statement through the impressions of ignorance, 
impressions that, in accumulating, articulate 
the naughty fact which they are Ancived from. 
‘What Maisie knew’ was the obscuration of 
her child-life ; but it lets in a flood of daylight 
on the reader. He holds the master-key, for 
he understands sex; the child doesn’t. Yet 
the intellectual phenomena, with the ‘asides’ 
and grimaces that denote sex-relations of a 
certain kind, may be chronicled by a child, 
and, despite the exiguous character of an 
information not incompatible with childish 
innocence, the youngster’s document may be 
perfectly intelligible to his elders. ‘ What 
Maisie knew’ is nothing, but what Maisie relates 
exposes, with all the decorum of a sculptured 
nudity, the flagrant excesses of the flesh. That 
book is a triumph then, for its reticence is never 
in the nature of a concession; it is simply a 
condition imposed on the artist by the medium 
he has chosen . . . Inthe Cuge—Mr. James’s 
latest story—is not only a remarkable example 
of the novel of innuendo, but contains much 
that is evasive and, if we may use the word, 
troublesome.” 


“Dicky Mownreirs.” 


Mr. Tom Gatton’s TZatterley led critics to 
mention his name and Dickens’s with only a 
few breaths between. The Weekly Sun 
praises Mr. Gallon’s new book, and informs 
ita readers of the author : 

‘‘Mr. Tom Gallon, Londoner by birth, is just 
over thirty ; he brings to his task as a novelist 
a wide acquaintance with life. Successively 


\ city clerk, usher, and secretary to a provincial 
‘ mayor, he had made the acquaintance of many 
classes of people before a breakdown in health 


necessitated a long tramp through the country. 


Returning to town after this useful vacation, 
he set to work with his pen, and is rapidly 
making fame. In this, his new book, he has 
hit upon a thoroughly unconventional plot, and 
has followed up the successes of Tatterley and 
A Prince of Mischance with a book that will 
find many enthusiastic admirers.’’ 


The Graphic and the World critics have 
risen from the book in different minds: 
The Graphic. The World. 
“We fail to be con- “The charity, the 
vinced when we find unbounded kindness of 
this Bohemian sotable, the man, are so de- 
by his pen,” &c. lightfully portrayed 
that we are sometimes 
as near to tears as 
to laughter, and the 
whimsical story be- 
comes absolutely cred- 
ible under the persua- 
sive charm of its nar- 
ration.” 
The World adds: ‘‘In Sally we have the 
best presentment of ‘servant-galism ’ since 
the immortal Marchioness.” 


THE AUTUMN SEASON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HE Autumn publishing season of 1898 

‘begins to move and tremble.” We 

print below a numbor of announcements of 
considerable literary interest : 


Macmituan & Co. 


Messrs. Maomituan will publish, in Octo- 
ber next, a new volume of stories by Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. 

Mr. Robert Chambers, author of Zhe Red 
Republic, The King in Yellow, &c., has com- 
pleted, and will issue through Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co., a new novel, entitled 
Ashes of Empire. The story deals with the 
adventures and love affairs of two American 
journalists in Paris during the Franco- 
German War of 1870, and some vivid 
pictures are drawn of the flight of the 
Empress, the Commune, and the terrible 
events which happened inside Paris at the 
time of the siege. 


Three posthumous stories from the well- 
known pen of Mrs. Oliphant will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in one 
volume. Two of these give sketches of 
Scottish town life under different aspects 
earlier in the present century, while the 
third—‘' Dr. Barrére””—turns upon a mys- 
terious murder. 


Lord Roberts’s Forty-one Years tn India.— 
A special cheap edition of this work is in 
course of preparation, and will be published 
immediately, in one volume, small octavo, 
by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The new 
edition will contain in readable type the 
whole of the text and appendices which are 
comprised in the two-volume edition, and 
will likewise include all the maps and illus- 
trations, 


The Life and Letters of Edward Thring, the 
Famous Head Master of Uppingham, by Mr. 
George R. Parkin, is now on the eve of 
publication by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 
The work is practically a history of the new 
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formation, under Thring, and the complete 
rebuilding, in every sense of the word, of 
Uppingham School, apart from comprising 
a life, diary, and correspondence of a strong 
personality. It contains also many re- 
miniscences of life at Eton in the “ thirties.” 


Acting upon the success of his Popular 
Handbook to the National Gallery, Mr. E. T. 
Cook is preparing a similar work upon the 


Tate Gallery, which will be published in 
October by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. In an 
introductory chapter an account will be 
found of the origin and history of the 
Gallery, together with some general remarks 
on the British School of Painting as now 
illustrated within its walls. 


The Life and Letters of Henry Cecil Raikes, 
1838-1891, by Henry St. John Raikes, will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. The author of this Memoir states 
that he has selected from a large mass of 
material ‘such events only as appear either 
to have personal value, or to be of public 
interest. . . . In the latter portion of the 
work, dealing with Mr. Raikes’s career at 
the Post Office, I have not hesitated, where 
in the interests of truth it seemed necessary, 
to lift the official veil which so often tended 
to obscure actions, and to create false im- 
pressions in the mind of the public.” The 
work will form another link in the interest- 
ing history of the General Post Office. 


An important addition is about to be 
made to the ‘‘ Eversley Series’’ in the shape 
of an edition of Shakespeare, with intro- 
ductions and short notes by Prof. C. H. 
Herford. The work will be in ten volumes, 
to be published monthly from November. 
There will be, besides a general introduction, 
a short introduction to each play. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson will make a new 
departure this Autumn with the first of a 
series of Old Fairy Tales, illustrated in 
colour, and published at a shilling. The 
opening number will be Jack the Giant Killer, 
which will appear early in October. Besides 
full-page plates, every page of text will be 
surrounded by a decorative border illustrat- 
ing the incidents of the tale. Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. will publish. 


There has hitherto been published no 
biography of John Manners, the famous 
Marquis of Granby; he who, in Horace 
Walpole’s own significant phrase, ‘‘ sat at 
the top of the World,” and in the company 
of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. his 
omission has now been remedied by Mr. 
Walter Evelyn Manners in a forthcoming 
Memoir of his ancestor. This book, which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. will publish, will 
contain plans of several of the most in- 
teresting battle-fields mentioned, as well as 
portraits of some of the celebrities with 
whom it deals. 


Mr. J. J. Hissey, whose Road Books have 
of late years become ‘‘classics”’ in the 
library, is about to publish with Messrs. 
Macmillan a new volume treating of a 
driving tour through the Eastern Counties 
of England and entitled Over Fen and Wold, 
illustrated, in the manner of the former 
volumes in this popular series of tours, by 
the author himedf 
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Ducxwortn & Co. 


Messrs. Duckworth & Co. announce the 
following works for the Autumn season: 
Spinosa’s Life and Philosophy, by Sir F. 
Pollock; New Letters of Walter Savage 
Landor, Private and Public, edited by Stephen 
Wheeler; Zhe Life of Captain Sir R. F. 
Burton, by his wife, Isabel Lady Burton, 
second and cheaper edition edited by W. H. 
Wilkins; Zom-Tit-Tot : an Essay on Savage 
Philosophy in Folk-Tale, by Edward Clodd ; 
Jean Jacques Rousseau and the Cosmopolitan 
Sprit in Lnterature: a Study of the Literary 
Relations between France and England tn the 


| Eighteenth Century, ee J. Texte, authorised 
‘translation by J. 


. Matthews; Essays on 
Dante, by Dr. Karl Witte, selected, translated, 
and edited, with Introductions, Notes and 
Appendices, by C. M. Lawrence, B.A., and 
P. i. Wicksteed, M.A.; The Thoughts of 
Joubert, selected and translated by the Hon. 
Mrs. Neville Lyttelton, with an introduction 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward ; Some Verses, by 
Helen Hay; Introduction to the Study of 
History, by Ch. V. Langlois, and Ch. 
Seignobus, authorised translation by G. G. 
Berry, with a preface by Prof. York-Powell ; 


.The History of Gambling in England, by J. 


Ashton ; 4 Glossary of Botanic Terms, by B. 
Daydon Jackson (Secretary Linnsean Society); 
A Tozxt-book of Agricultural Botany, Theo- 
retical and Practical, by Prof. John Per- 
cival, M.A., F.L.8.; State Trials, Polttical 
and Social, selected and edited by H. L. 
Stephen. ‘English Public School ” Series: 
A History of Eton College, by Lionel Cust ; 4 
History of Winchester College, by A. F. Leach; 
A History of Rugby School, by W. H. D. 
Rouse ; Historic Nuns, by Madame Belloc. 
“The Saints’” Series: St. Vincent de Paul, 
by Prince Emmanuel de Broglie; St. 
Clotilda, by Prof. G. Kurth. The Tatler, 
edited, with Introductions and Notes, by 
G. A. Aitken, 4 vols.; Feudal and Modern 
Japan, by Arthur May Knapp, 2 vols., 
with twenty-four photogravures. ‘‘ Modern 
Plays” Series: Zhe Dawn (Les Aubes), 
by Emile Verhaeren, translated by Arthur 
Symons; Ostrovsky’s Zhe Storm, trans- 
lated by Constance Garnett; Maurice Maeter- 
link’s Interteur, translated by William Archer, 
and La Mort de Tintagiles and Alladine 
et Palomides, translated by Alfred Sutro. 
Working Women tn Factories, Workshops, and 
Laundries, and How to Help Them, by Mrs. 
H. J. Tennant and Miss Mona Wilson. 
New Novels: Zhe World and Onora, by 
Lilian Street; Zhe Altar of Life, by May 
Bateman; From Seven Dials, by Edith 
Ostlere ; Captain Fracasse, by Théophile 
Gautier, translated by E. M.Beam. Sybil’s 
Garden of Pleasant Beasts, by Sybil and 
Katharin Corbet, authors of Animal Land; 
Browning’s Pippa Passes, with seven pee 
eg by L. Leslie Brooke; ables by 
al, in prose and verse, with pictures by 
Sir Philip Burne-Jones; The Everlasting 
Animals, and Other Stories, by Edith 
Jennings, with coloured drawings by Stuart 
Bevan. 


Meruvuen & Co. 
On September 9 will be published, as 


we have already briefly announced, a new 
volume of Miss Jane Barlow, author of 


| Jrish Idylls. lt is entitled From the Bast 


unto the West, and contains fifteen stories, 
the scenes of which are laid in various 
places, ranging from Arabia to Connemara. 


Mr. ©. F. Keary’s new novel, The 
Journalist, is largely concerned with a 
picture of contemporary English literary 
society, and with the introduction therein 
of a foreign element in the person of a 
man imbued with the doctrines of Nietzche. 
The love motive is of a rather unusual 
character, and the history of the hero on 
the intellectual side may be described as 
his evolution from “journalist” to “ sym- 
bolist.” 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons will shortly 
publish, among other books, the following : 


Socialism and the Social Movement tn the 
Nineteenth Century. By Werner Sombart, 
University of Breslau, Germany ;_ trans- 
lated by Anson P. Atterbury, Pastor of the 
Park Presbyterian Church, New York, 
with Introduction by John B. Clark, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Columbia 
University. 


Methods and Principles of Literary Criticism. 
By Lorenzo Sears, Professor in Brown Uni- 
versity, author of The Occasional Address, 
&c. Prof. Sears’s new volume, while 
originally planned for the use of college 
students, and particularly for those intend- 
ing to become journalists, forms a hand- 
book for the general reader interested 
in literary matters. The work is divided 
equally into five parts: 1. ‘The General 
Features of Criticism”: its literature, 
tnotives, standards, and diversity. 2. ‘The 
Common Forms”: impressionism, censori- 
ousness, laudatory, and appreciative criticism. 
3. “The Critic’: qualifications, rights, 
responsibilities, ambitions. 4. ‘ Higher 
Literary Criticism”: interpretative, com- 
parative, creative, and historical. 5. 
“Values of Criticism”: to itself and to 
literature, its ethics and outlook. 


The Chase of an Heiress. By Christian 
Reid, author of Zhe Man of the Family, &c. 
This is a romantic story, strong in incident. 


Warp, Lock & Co. 


Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co.’s preliminary 
Autumn List contains the following 
announcements : 


A new (twenty-second) edition of Haydn's 
Dictionary of Dates. 

Prophets of the Century. Edited by Arthur 
Rickett. This is a collection in one volume 
of critical appreciations by distinguished 
writers, of the life and works of the poets, 
novelists, and philosophers who have had a 
distinct message for the century now drawing 
to a close. 

The Imperial Heritage, By Ernest E. 
Williams. This is a survey, by the author 
of Made in Germany, of the industrial and 
commercial colonial resources of Greater 
Britain, with comment and statistical detail. 


Fishing and Fishers. By J. Paul Taylor, 
First Hon. Sec. Fly Fishers’ Club. A 
series of angling sketches. 
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Mr. J. H. Staregr, the editor of Book 
Prices Current, has in the press a volume on 
The Romance of Book- Collecting, which is to 
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In fiction, Messrs. Ward & Lock will 
shortly publish numerous novels. Among 
them the following : 


Across the World for a Wife. By Guy|be published by Mr. Elliot Stock almost 
Boothby. immediately. : 
A Master of Mysteries. By Mrs. L. T.| A B&LIGIovs work will be published this 


autumn by Messrs. Sands & Co. It is 
written by the Rev. W. M. Clow, the 
opular preacher in the Barclay Free Church, 
Eedinbur h, and is entitled Jn the Day of the 
Cross, fs consists ‘‘of a course of lectures 
on the men and women and some of the 
notable things of the last day in the life of 
Jesus.” 


Messrs. Hurcuinson & Co. announce for 
immediate publication a translation by Miss 
Virginia Taylour, from the French of M. 
Leudet, a biography of the present German 
Emperor. The book contains a good deal 
of hitherto unpublished information con- 
cerning the great autocrat from his youth 
to the present day. There are fifty-seven 
illustrations. 


Mr. W. T. Srzap will edit a new series, to 
be entitled the ‘Russian Library,” which 
Mr. Grant Richards is to inaugurate early in 
September by the issue of M. Pobyedonot- 
solt's Reflections of a Russian Statesman. The 
book is a scathing and comprehensive 
arraignment of Western civilisation by the 
most famous of Russian Ministers of State. 
The Procurator of the Holy Synod, the tutor 
of one Tsar and the potent counsellor of the 
present Russian Emperor, in this book ex- 
presses his deep convictions as to the delusion 
of democracy, the futility of journalism, the 
sham of representative government, and the 
fallacy of the formula—a Free Church in a 
Free State. Mme. Novikoff has written an 
introduction to the English translation, 
which has been made by Mr. R. C. Long. 


Meade and Robert Eustace. 


The Voyage of the Puloway. By Carlton 
Dawe. 

Hysterious Mr. Sabin. 
Oppenheim. 

Courtship and Chemicals. By Emily Cox. 


The Book of the Bush By George 
Dunderdale. , 


C. ArtHur Pzarson, Lev. 


Tue Autumn list of this publishing house 
is strong in books of travel, which include 
the following: 

The Land of the Pigmies. By Captain Guy 
Burrows. Dedicated, by permission, to His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians. With 
introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. 


Spinifer and Sand: a Narrative of Five 
Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western 
Australia. By the Hon. David W. Carnegie. 
With many illustrations by Ernest Smythe 
from photographs. 


With Peary Near the Pole. By Kivind 
Astrup. Tllustrated with sketches and 
photographs by the author. 


In Joyful Russia. By John A. Logan, 
Jun. With four full-page coloured plates, 
and numerous illustrations from photo- 
graphs. 


OTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


In the course of this month Mr. Herbert 
Spencer will issue the first volume of the 
revised and greatly enlarged edition of his 
Prisciples of Biology. It is through the 
press, and publication will take place as 
soon as the American edition is ready for 
issue simultaneously. Messrs. Williams & 
Norgate will, of course, publish. 


Mr. Mackenzie Bztz’s forthcoming volume 
of poems, to be published by Mesars. Hurst 
& Blackett, will open with half a dozen 
pieces descriptive of foreign beauty-spots— 
‘‘ After Sunset off Pauillac,” « Evening in 
the Forest of Meudon,” Near 8t. Sauveur,”’ 


By E. Phillips 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, September 1. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 

MertvaLe, DEAN oF Exy. Edited by 

Judith Anne Merivale. Printed for Private 

Circulation. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SToRIEs. 


thorne. 
schein. 


By Nathaniel Haw- 
Second Edition. Swan Sonnen- 
1s. 


and the like. Among other poems of this | SroNEWALL JACKSON, AND THE AMERICAN 
genre are “A Summer Evening in the Crvin War. By Lieut.-Col. J. F. R. 
Woods,” “A Sunrise in Early Summer,” Henderson. 2 vols. Longmans, Green 
i ve remainder of the book will be ‘ & Co. i 28. - Rega 
argely reflecti : IFE IN A MopERN MoNasTERY. ose 
le peaks and now and then olegiac. McCabe, formerly Very Bee Father 
utobiography and Letters of Dean Antony, O.8.F. Grant Richards. 


Merivale, in one demy 8yo volume, with 
poral have been printed for private circu- 
ation by the University Press, Oxford. 

Messrs. Downey & Co. will commence 
in September the issue of a library edition, 
in ten volumes, of the novels of the Sisters 
Bronté. The volumes will be edited by Mr. 
Temple Scott. The first two volumes of the 
series will be Jane Eyre, which will contain 
an autogravure reproduction of Mr. J. H. 
Thompson’s portrait of Charlotte Bronté. 

A new book, entitled Under the Rowan 
Tree, by Mr. Alan St. Aubyn, will be 
published’ immediately by Messra. Digby, 
Long & Co. 


A Srupy or Mary WorisTonEcRAFT AND THE 
Rieuts or Woman. By Emma Rauschen- 
busch-Clough, Ph.D. “Longmans, Green 
&Co. 7s. 6d. 

THE HisToryY oF THE REFORMATION oF RELI- 
GION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. 
Written by John Knox. Edited, fur 
Popular Use, by C, J. Guthrie, Q.C. 
A. & C. Black. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


THE PoETRY oF WILFRID BLuNT. Selected 
and Arranged by W. E. Henley and George 
Wyndham. Wm. Heinemann. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF Omar 
Edition. ) 
Nichols, 


Kuayyim. (Second 
ee Edward Heron-Allen. H.S. 


THRovaH LONDON By OMNIBUS. 
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_—. 


THE Last Poems or Susan K. PHItuirs. 
Grant Richards, 


ForEIGN Ciassios FoR ENGLISH READERS 
(New Edition): Moxrére. By Mrs. 
Oliphant and F. Turner. Goxrrue. By 
A. fayward, Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 

Short Hisrorres or THE LITERATURES OF 
THE WoRLD: SPANISH LITERATURE. By 
James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. Wm. Heine- 
mann. 6s, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


CAMPING AND TRAMPING IN MALAYA: FIFTEEN 
YeEaRs’ PIONEERING IN THE NATIVE 
STaTEs oF THE Matay PENINSULA. By 
Ambrose B. Rathborne. Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 10s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL AFRICA: THE RIsE, PRoGREss, AND 
FUTURE OF THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN 
AFRica. By Major A. F. Mockler-Ferry- 
man, F.R.G.8. Vol. I.: British West 
AFRICA. The Imperial Press, Ltd. 


Boun’s Stanparp Lisraky: A PERSONAL 
NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MapivaH AND Meccan. By Captain Sir 
aed F. Burton. 2 vols. George Bell 
& Sons. : 


By C. H. 
Hodder Bros. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Youne EstaTe MaNnacEr’s GUIDE. By 


Richard Henderson. Wm. Blackwood & 


Sons. 


Stupres on THE RED Book oF THE Ex- 
CHEQUER. By J. H. Round, M.A. (Pub- 
lished by the Author.) 


BENEDICTINE: SKETCHES OF MaRRIED LIFE, 
By E. H. Lacon Watson. Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d. 


Wa4GEs Book: ComPrIsine TABLES FOR CALCU- 
LATING WaGEs FROM 48. To £60. Ward, 
Lock & Co. 1d. 


A REcorp oF ART IN 1898. Offices of The 
Studio. 


CLEAR SPEAKING AND Goop READING. By 
Arthur Burrell, M.A. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 2s, 6d. 


Wican: AN Historica, SKETCH, WITH A 
Nore on ITs FREE Pusiic Lisrary. By 
Henry Tennyson Folkard. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GEOLOGY FoR BEGINNERS. By W. W. Watts. 
Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHysican Epucation: A 
TEACHER’s MANUAL. By David Lennox, 


M.D., and Alexander Sturrock. Wm. 
Blackwood & Sons. 

Liven Latinum. Part I. By Edward 
Vernon Aruold, Litt.D. 18. 4d. 


PITMan’s CoMMERCIAL GEoGRAPHY. Part I . 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 2d. 


Great Epucators: RovssEaAu AND Epvca- 
TION ACCORDING To NaTuRE. By Thomas 
Davidson. Wm. Heinemann. is. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


SERMoNs To Youna Boys DELIVERED AT 
ELSTREE ScHoou. By the Rev. F. de W. 
Lushington, M.A. John Murray. 


ARUNDEL Hymns. Part I. Chosen and Edited 
by Henry Duke of Norfolk and Charles T. 
Galty. Boosey & Co. Is. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


A Paincess oF TuuLE. By William Black. 
Sampson Low. 64. 
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FREDERICK WARNE 


& 


NOW READY. 
SILAS K. HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL, 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Dlastrated, 3s. 6d. 


GOD’S OUTCAST. 


This work narrates the trials of a man who, having 
engaged himself to the woman of his choice, finds, before 
the final step is taken, he no longer entertains any affection 
for her. The conditions of his position are such as to force 
him into tbe dilemma of either marrying against his in- 
clinations or throwing up the career to which he has devoted 


his life’s best years. Mr. Hocking regards this story as the 


strongest he has written. 


Other Works by SILAS K. HOCKING, uniform in 
price and style with the above. 


IN SPITE of FATE. 
FOR SUCH is LIFE. 
ONE in CHARITY. 
A SON of REUBEN. 
THE HEART of MAN. 
CALEB OCARTHEW. 
FOR ABIGAIL. 
WHERE DUTY LIES. 
FOR LIGHT and LIBERTY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THR 


MYSTERY OF A HANSOM OAB.” 
In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


THE CLOCK STRUCK ONE. 


By FERGUS HUME. 


‘ average of fiction 


CO.’S_ PUBLICATIONS. 


READY SHORTLY. 
NEW VOLUME BY ALISON M‘LEAN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


IN the SHADOW of the HILLS. 


Speaking of the author's previous works, the Darly Tele- 
graph eays:— A fine artistic sense of proportion and 
balance is manifest in the author's developments of her 
slender but symmetrical plots, and in the discretion with 
which she imparts light and shadow to her delineations of 
ohare r by deft touches of delicate humour and tende~ 
pathos.”’ 


RECENT BOOKS AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE HEPSWORTH MILLIONS. By 


CHRISTIAN LYS. With Frontispiece by Lancelot 


Speed, 
“* For a long railway journey, or as @ companion on & wet 
day at a seaside resort, we can confidently recommend 


‘ The Hepsworth Millions.’""—Derby Mercury. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 66. SECOND EDITION. 


JOHN GILBERT, YEOMAN: a 


Romance of the Commonwealth. By R. G@. SOANS. 
With Frontispiece by Lancelot Speed. 

The Atheneum says:—‘ There are several chapters of 
‘John Gilbert, Yeoman,’ that place the book above the 
...A8& romance of the Commonwealth 
it gives a vivid and often interesting account of rural life 
in Sussex, with occasional excursions tothe metropolis,” 


With Full-page weentiapince and Picture Initials, 


crown ore loth gilt, 38. 6d. 
RED OOAT ROMANCES. By E. 


LIVINGSTON PRESCOTT. 
8vo, boards, 2a.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CONSPIRA Y: a Cuban Romance. 


By General ADAM BADEAO. 
With Portrait Frontispiece, Red and Black Title, 


crown 8vo cloth, 3s. 6d. 
STORIES from DANTE. By Norley 


OHESTER. Gustave Doré Illustrations. 


JU8r PUBLISHED. 
LARGELY RE-WRITTEN AND ENTIRELY REVISED, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry 


THOMPSON, F.R.O.8., M.B., &c. 

“Joining his unique experience as a distinguished medical 

man with his wide knowledge as a connoisseur of how food 

ht to be cooked, Sir Henry Thompson presents for the 
information and guidance of the public a book the value 
and importance of which cannot be over-estimated. It is 
written in a bright and conversational style that commends 
it to every sort of , and contains a mass of interesung 
matter that those who desire to live well, and at the ssme 
time wisely, should lvse no time in assimilating. Five 
shillings laid out in this way will go far to exorcise the 
the demon indigestion.’’—Patl Mall Gasette. 

“The book is unique of its kind, more precise and prac- 
tical than Brillat-Savarin......I[t fills a place which no other 
book on the subject attempts to ard 
British Medical Journal. 


A COMPLETE GUIDE TO HOUSEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT. 


Large crown 870, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


WARNE’S MODEL OOOKERY and 


HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 3,000 Recipes for Cooking, 
and upwards of 60 Coloured Figures of Dishes, &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


MENUS MADE EASY; or, How to 


Order Dinner and Giva the Dishes their French Names. 
By NANCY LAKE. Eighth Revised Edition. 
“The book will be a t help to those who have to 
write menus, and I cordially recommend it.’’—Hotel Mail. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


DAILY DINNERS: 366 Menus in 


English and French, By NANCY LAK&, Author of 
“Menus Made Easy.”’ 

“ A capital little book for ladies who find difficulty in 
varying their menus, and who are blest with idealess cooks, 
and it will be found most usefal for planning out dinners . 
which are both dainty and inexpensive.” —Myra's Journal. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD POST FREE ON APPLICATION FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Chandos Honse, Bedford Street, Strand. W.C. ; and New York. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO 


sold in America.) 
‘‘There are many elements of 
literary skill in its achievement... . 


NN = Ww WwW ° vw ELS. 
THE STORY of an UNTOLD LOVE. By Paul Leicester Ford. 62. 


a book which is in many ways a remarkable one.’’—Atheneum. 


CALEB WEST: Master Diver. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith, Author of “Tom Grogan,” &c. 


(Over 24,000 Copies already sold in America.) 


‘Dramatic power and narrative interest, and th 


of variety and motion and dramatic—sometimes sensational—interest.’”’—Scotsman. 


DINKINBAR. By Herbert C. MacIlwaine, Author of “The Twilight Reef.” 


tastes....We should have lik 


(Over 20,000 Copies already 


ity in ‘The Story of an Untold Love.’....It is a genuine love-story. It is simply and plainly written, and there is no little 
book may be commended to readers of all classes and i 


to examine more closely into the merits of 


6s. 


e characters, lives, and pursuits of the rougher personages are forcibly, vividly, truthfully drawn. There is plenty 


6s. 


‘The summer publishing season could hardly be called barren if it had only produced one such excellent novel as Mr. MacIwaine’s ‘ Dinkinbar.’ We know nothin 
of any previous work by this author, but if this book stood alone, it would argue him to be a writer of unusual ability....Mr. MacIlwaine has that rare combination o 


ifts which sees the whole and the 
Krtis tically speaking, this book 
loss of power or vivid colour at any point....This is hig) 
before us in a series of intensely vivid pictures, written 


ression upon the reader. It is skilful in the highest degree, the product of a ri 


together, which combine a fine eye for detail with an almost faultless instinct for what is salient to the Rive 
es a remarkable sige cae 


yet we shall be surprised if the 


pea, ler does not confirm it.... 
obviously from experience and minute knowledge. ...Quotations would not sufficiently explain this book. 


in hand. 
but without 
Mr. Iwaine brings the whole ate 

e 


and mellow 


success of it lies in its power of conveying the spirit of the life, and in ita analysis of the effects upon character.’’— II ‘estminster Gazette. 


THE MODERN GOSPEL. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 


interesting.’ — Globe. 


‘* Clever, and sadoolteuly 
‘* The reader follows closely 


‘*A clever stoi 
‘A distinctly 


» flecked with satire and 
ver story.... The rascally 


6s 
6s. 


8s. 6d. 


to the end, of which it may be said that it is attended with all the success which it deserves.’’—Scofsman. 


A STATESMAN’S CHANCE. By Joseph F. Charles. 


| olarty eect 
unt George and 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. By Virna Woods. 


Lis sister are drawn with no little skill and humour.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


“‘ The hero of this tale is one of those persons who gave much trouble to the Society for Psychical Research some years ago. ... bothered with a double personality.” 


Daily Chrenicle. 


“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is an every-day story compared with the audacious idea which is the pivot of the plot of ‘ An Elusive Lover.’ ’— Truth. 


THE DARK WAY of LOVE. By Charles le Goffic. Translated by E. Wingate-Rinder. 


8vo, 38. 6d. 


Crown 


“Its pages mirror the tragic by-play of religious fanaticism in a new, forceful, and convincing way....Admirably done.’’—Literature. 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Philip Lafargue. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. 


“The pages teem with fascinating people—very diverse, but all admirably drawn, and interesting for their very consistency and naturalness.""— Daily Telegraph. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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MESSRS. C. ARTHUR PEARSCN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PRELIMINARY 1 ARY LIST. 


THE LAND of the PIGMIES. By Captain Guy Burrows. Dedicated, by permission, to His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians. With Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. Demy 8vo, cloth, with over 200 Illustrations. 


Price 21s. 

Captain Burrows, late of the Second Fusiliers, and now Captain Commandant in the service of the Congo Free State, has explored much territory never 
before visited by white men. The country known as the district of the Upper Uelle lies between the M’Booner River in the north, and the Arawimi in the 
south. With the exception of the Pigmies the tribes inhabiting it are all cannibals. The Pigmies are a strange race of undersized men, generally little over 
four feet in height. Very few travellers have ever seen them, and the author, having lived among them, has had an unique opportunity of studying their 
strange customs and habits, of which he has now written a most interesting account. 


SPINIFEX and SAND, a Narrative of Five Years’ Pioneering and Exploration in Western Australia. 
By the Hon. DAVID W. CARNEGIE. With Illustrations by Ernest Smythe and from Photographs, together with Four 


Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 

Mr. Carnegie’s volume is chiefly made up of a narrative of an exploring expedition from Coolgardie across the waterless, sandy deserts of the interior to 
the Kimberley district, and of the re-traversing of the sand ridges by a route further to the east, finally returning to Coolgardie after a journey of over 
3,000 miles, more than half of which was through country previously unexplored. 

A Special Prospectus of the above two volumes may be had on application. 


MAD HUMANITY. By Dr. Forzes Wiystow. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


In this book Dr. Winslow, the celebrated Specialist in Lunacy cases, deals largely with his personal reminiscences. Separate chapters are devoted to 
insanity in relation to genius, in relation to crime, and in relation to sex. In fact, the whole mbler is treated exhaustively and in popular style. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE ADVENTURES of CAPT. KETTLE. By C. J. Curciirre Hyne, Author of “The Paradise Coal 
Boat,” &c. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 

THE PHANTOM ARMY. Being the Story of a Man and a Mystery. By Max Pemserton, Author of 
“ Queen of the Jesters,” “ Kronstadt,” &e. 


THE SEED of the POPPY. By Curve Howzanp, Author of ‘An Egyptian Coquette,” &c. 
FORTUNE'S SPORT. By Mrs. C. N. Wittiamson, Author of “The Barn Stormers,” &c. 
THE KNIGHT of the GOLDEN CHAIN. By R. D. Cuerwons, Author of ‘ John of Strathbourne.”’ 


PIRATE GOLD. By J. R. Huncnindow, ‘Author of Romanos. of a Regiment,” ‘Quest of the Golden 
Pearl,” &c., &c. With 8 Illustrations by Ernest Smythe. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


PRISONS and PRISONERS. By Rev. J. W. Horsey, M.A., Author of “ Jottings from Jail.” Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The Author, well known as a former Chaplain of Clerkenwell Prison, and an authority upon all subjects connected with Prisons and Prisoners, has 
written a volume which will be of service to all who study the question of Prison reform, and also contains much of interest to the general reader. 


A POPULAR RE-ISSUE OF 
QUEEN of the JESTERS. By Max Pemserron, Author of “Kronstadt,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with 8 Full-Page Illustrations, price 3s. 6d. ° 


“This writer is seen at his best in ‘ Queen of the Jesters.’....The book is one to be enjoyed by every one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 
‘Mr. Max Pemberton has not hitherto given us so excellent a bit of work as his new collection of phone “Queen of the Jesters.’ "’—Sketch. 


NEW VOLUME OF “LATTER-DAY STORIES.” 


A ROMANCE of a GROUSE MOOR. By M. E. Srevenson, Author of “ Juliet,” ‘“‘ Mrs. Severn,” &c. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 2s. 6d. 


A NEW ANO CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE IMPUDENT COMEDIAN and OTHERS. By Faanxrort Moore. [Illustrated by Robert Sauber. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


id List of New Season's Announcements will be pees ded on application. 


London: C. ARTHUR PE ARSON | LIMITED, Hanietts Street, W. GC, 


Printed by ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Lonedale Printing Works, Chancery Lane; Published for the Proprietor hy PETER GEORGE ANDREWS, 43, Chance-y Lane, W.C. 


THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF peter et ee SCIENCE, AND ARr. 


No. 1875.—Nzgw Series. 


CATALOGUES. 


See  ieceieree CURRENT of 
No. 878, just published, 


Includes rare Editions of the Holy Bible in English 
Carine ipo tea "ia addon To (82 Saal wel 

“ Principia raph in ion 10 

Books in gene rel Litera “4 


fat otieby's 
eby's 
ection ection of good 


Post free from Henry aeestain & Co., Booksellers, 140, Strand, W.C. 
37, Piccadilly, W Ww. 


H J. GLAISHER’S SHORT CATALOGUE of 
e FRENCH BOOKS, post-free on application to 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57, Wigmore-street, London, WwW. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDEL EY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS, 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Squarx, Loxpox, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrietts Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
¢ BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIO to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLIOA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
OATALOGUES sent on applic stion. 


IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


NPEWSEATESS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 
KING, BELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Ooart, Fleet Street, B.O., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 94, or 33-page Journals at one operation. 

Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 
Journals. 

Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


UT URES to LITERARY SOCIETIES and a: 

LADIES’ SCHUVOLS in HISTORY, LITERATURE, COM. 

POSITION, Ine LOGIC.—Rev. W, Stewart, LLB., 7, Spencer Roau, 
New Wandsworth, B.W. 


sue -WRITING _Promptly and accurately aude: 
Miss E. M., 18, SWortimer Crescent NW pnd rete a 


ESTABLISHED 1851. | 
IR KE BECE BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowedon DEPOSITS 
repayable on demand, 


TWO per CENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 


STOOKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the enoouragement of Thrift the Bank receives smal! sums on 
deposit and allows Interest monthly on each completed 4). 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO QUINEAS FER MONTE. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY . 


HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTE. 
Th BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT Maneger. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G., G.C.B. 
Principal—Professor R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.R.8. 
SESSION 1996-9, 

The SESSIUN COMMENCES on OCTOBER 3rd. 

FACULTY of ARTS— 


Universi Training College. 
Liverpool School of Architecture. 
FACULTY of SCIENCE— 
School of Chemis 


School of Enginee: ng. 


FACULTY of LAW— 
Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. 
FAOULTY of MEDICINE— 


iil Baa 
100! 
School of Pharmacy. mae 
The special Prospectuses ot all the above ma be had on a lication, 
Further information ling Fees, ‘Scholarships, x of 


Study ma may be had {rom the College Oslendar, or on Fe eatin et to the 
athe Trin i will be in attendan t the Coll Thureday, 
emai rinelpel wil following dase tor the parpost of encolling 
Rae and th and information regarding Courses of St tudy. 
HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NE WCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
decir Santee H. P. GU GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 


The Co! forms part of the University of Durham, and the 
University in Science and Letters tters are open to Biodente ot 


In addition to the Departments of Mathematics and Natural 
Relenoe, complete Courses are ¥provided in Agriculture, Engineering, 
Hera Recture, } Mining, Li terature, History, Ancient and Modern 

Resident’ 


‘ee Hostels for Men and for Women Students are attached 


Coll 
The GWENTY.EIGHTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 26th 
1898. Full ticulars of the University Curricula in Science and 
Letters will be found in the CALENDAR (price 1s. 4d.). Prospectuses 
on application to the Szcarrarr. 


NIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS IN ENGLISH AND CLASSICS. 


The University Court of the University of Ga Edinbargh pil, 2 
Monday. 17th Octobe: or eome sul proceed to 
NTMENT ot ‘an DITIONAL E caMiN Rin ENGLISH 


cs, 
The period of office is four years from Ist February next in each 


case. 
Particulars remuneration, &., 
application to the SECRETARY of the University Court 
h al sh od; i 


es of any testimonials he may desire to present, 
ba id be signed. 


Id 
Applicants who send in testimonials must not send more than four. 
M.C. TAYLOR, Secretary Univeasity Covet. 
University of Edinburgh, 22nd August, 1896. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 


OLOGY, and ARTS will begin on OOTOB: 
SIXTY- EIGHTH H SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE on OuTUBER 3rd, 1 


Mine Clase 
Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, and 
Rechte Industries, Dyeing, 


Eee in BRITISH MUSEUM. — 
bom aae Iwertiser, a grad laate and and Fae ob Rh hese will work eight 


S': BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


iOPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 
£7, £75, £50, and £20 each, tenable for one veer. will be com; for 
mber 27th, bce tctd One Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of £75 will be awarded to the Test candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in Physics and Chemistry, one Bentor Upen Scholarship of the 
value of will be awarded date (if of sufficient 
yand a Physiclogy 


meri is holarships must be under twenty-five years 

olars musi under twenty-five 

vi mt x have sachs to the Medical and jurgical 
00! 


be cies for at the 
tion are Latin, Mathematics, an 

guages :—Greek, French, and 
German. The Classical subjects are, thove of the London University 
Matriculation Examiaation oe July, 

The successful candidates fn all Pye Scholarships will be required 
to enter to ie full aed at Bt. Bartholomew's Hospital in the Uctober 
succe: ing 

For particulars, application personally or by letter, 
to the Wt agpxx of the Cotuzor, St. Be bertholomets Hospital, E.C. 


PRi0g 3d. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.) 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W., 


PRODUCERS and PUBLISHERS of PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS of 
FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


SOME NOTED PORTRAITS BY OLD AND 
MODERN MASTERS. 


The undermentioned Autotypes, copied direct from the Original 
Paintings, are published in the uniform size of 18 inches longest line. 
Prices, unframed, 12s. each ; or appropriately framed, 27s. to 368, each. 


BELLINI, G.—The Doge Leonardo Loredano. (National Gallery.) 

DAVID, J. L.—Madame Recamier. (Louvre.) 

DURER, A.—Own Portrait at the age of 96. (Uffixi.) 

GAINSBOROUGH, T.—Mrzs. Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

HALS F.—The Man with White Ruff. (National Gallery.) 

HOGARTH, W.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

HOLBEIN, H.—King Henry VIU. (Windsor Castle.) 

HOPPNER, J.—The Countess of Oxford. (National Gallery.) 

LAWRENCE, Sir T.—Mre Siddons. (National Gallery.) 

LELY, Sir P.—Oliver Cromwell. (Uffizi.) 

MORONI, G.—A Tailor. A Lawyer. (National Gallery.) 

RAPHAEL.—Own Portrait. (Uffizi.) 

REMBRANDT.—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

REYNOLDS, Sir J.—Dr. Samuel Johnson. (National Gallery.) 

ROMNEY, G.—The Parson's Daughter. (National Gallery.) 

SARTO, A. DEL—Own Portrait. (National Gallery.) 

TITIAN.—King Francis I. (Louvre.) 

VANDYCK, Sir A.—King Charles I. (Dresden.) 

VELASQUEZ.—The Spanish Admiral. (National Gallery.) 

WHISTLER, J. M.—Thomas Carlyle. (Corporation Gallery, Glasgow. 
The above form but a small selection of the Company's extensi 

Series of Famous Portraits.) oxen 


THE AUTOTYPE 1 FINE pet WOATALOGUE. 
oman pocsarepia et of Rouble At Autot pe snd Pint Bleak 
Tilustrations. For cont Of reference, tions are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ names. Dies ten 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum. 

N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
UNITE in ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Liste of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovyzzzp at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 gp.): 
Sent Gratis aud post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 

SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOE, and 


FIOTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENOH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIBD’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited,. 
80-84, New Oxyorp Srazat; 241, Bromrrow Roan, 8.W.; 
48, Quzzmw Vicrozia Stzzzt, E.C., Lonpox; and 
at Barrow Arcapr, MancugstEs. 
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READY THIS DAY. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in One Volume, 


Extra crown 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN 


8vo, 10s. net. 


By Fietp-Marsnan LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
WITH FORTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“‘To those who love records of daring or adventure, or who have not 
yet learned or tired of learning anew what the British soldier is, this thrilling story may be commended 


as second to none.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lirrep, London. 


‘A brilliant book.”’—Sketch, 


A CHARMING GIFr BOOK! 


“ Particularly good.”"—Academy. 


6s, net, claret roan, gilt, [lustrated. 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


INDIA. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quzrm. 


““Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook which he 


has sent to Her Majesty.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for.""—British Weekly. 


Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 
late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 


Feap. 8vo. 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 


BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST, 


THE NORTH WALES COAST, 
BRECON and its BEAOONS 


BOSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. 


Illustrated. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 


BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWSYCOED and SNOWDON. 


ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUT 


H, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY., 


arte parece HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 


MALNRED: 


FORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


“The best Handbook to London ever iasued.”—Liverpoolt Datly Post. 
** Most emphatically tops them all,”—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, 


Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


LONDON AND ENVIRON 


With Descriptions of the 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.), 
Tate Gallery, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, c., 


and an additional Index of 4,500 References to Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Srmpxin, MarsHatu, Hamrtton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


A Prospectus, with -Specimen Plates of the 
New Illustrated Teacher's Bible, and List of 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S SPECIAL 
PUBLICATIONS, tncluding the well-known 
‘*VARIORUM TEACHER’S BIBLE,” 
may be had gratis and post free. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED 


TEACHER'S BIBLE 


WITH 
Revised Aids to Bible Students. 


With aH Sa of Antiquities, and Views 
of Biblical Sites and Cities, and over 
170 ILLUSTRATIONS, printed upon 
Eyre & Spottiswoode’s Special Fine-art 
Process Paper. 


Editor—Rev. 0. J. BALL, M.A, 
Chaplain to the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Member of the Council of the Socicty of 
Biblical Archeology, &c., &c. 

‘The most interesting we have seen.""—Guardian. 

© Perlect.”"— Times. 

“Very complete.’’—Standard, 

‘“‘A sumptuous production.” — Church Temes, 

The Illustrations selected and described by tho 
EDITOR, assisted by F. G. KENYON, M.A., of 
the Manuscript Department of the British Museum , 
with Concordance, Subject-Index, Dictionary of 
Scripture Proper Names, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

Prices from 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majesty's Printers, 
London: Great New Steer, ¥ieat Street, B.C. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne, Sydney, and Cocper 
Union, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
200,000 COPIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED OF 
BELL'S STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and Exercises, with a Copious Selection of 
Extracts in Prose and Poetry, adapted for Reading and 
Recitation. By D. C. BELL and ALEX. MELVILLE 
BELL, F.E.I.8. With Frontispiece and Diagrams. 
Roxburgh binding, 616 pages, price 3s. 6d. 
' ®,* This edition contains 64 additional pages, comprising a 
NEW SELECTION of CLASSIFIED RECITATIONS. 
i The SCOTSMAN says: ‘Far the best of the many 
books of the kind.” 


\LE PETIT PRECEPTEUR; or, First 


Steps to French Conversation. By F. GRANDINEAU, 
formerly French Master to Her Majesty Queen Victoris. 
60 Wooucuts. Sixtieth Edition. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


DER KLEINE LEHRER; or, First 
Steps_to German Conversation, On the Plan of 
“Le Petit Précepteur.” Sixth and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 2s. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON » 27, Paternoster Row 


, 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS TO “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared, and the numbers containing them can still be obtained ; or Complete Sets may be had separately. 


1896. 


BEN JONSON ies November 14 
JOHN KEATS Jes 2 5 21 
SIR JOHN SUCKLING ... FA 28 
TOM HOOD... eee ei December 5 
THOMAS GRAY ... a ise % 12 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON .... ke 19 
SIR WALTER SCOTT ... wa 3 26 
1897, 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON ... «» January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY ... mee i 9 
LEIGH HUNT Se ee Pe 7 16 
LORD MACAULAY fe se Pr 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY 3 80 


8. T. COLERIDGE... 
CHARLES LAMB 
MICHAEL DRAYTON ... ee 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR... 
SAMUEL PEPYS .. one 
EDMUND WALLER one tee 
WILKIE COLLINS one ae 
JOHN MILTON _... 
WILLIAM COWPER 
CHARLES DARWIN coe ove 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON .... 


HENRY WADSWORTH LON} 
FELLOW ... eee one 


ANDREW MARVELL _... oes 


ory 


February 


6 


ROBERT BROWNING ... May 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE _ ... : a8 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY er?) 
CHARLES DICKENS + » | (29 
JONATHAN SWIFT... June 5 


WILLIAM MAKEPEACE) 


THACKERAY... ... OMe 
WILLIAM BLAKE... 2. aig 
SIR RICHARD STEELE ... "98 
ALEXANDER POPE... July 8 
DOUGLAS JERROLD .. .«. 4, 10 
FRANCIS BACON... ... nt 

1898, 


HENRIK IBSEN ... a March 26 


Serr. 10, 1898. ] 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Iilustrated Autumn Announcement List sent p 


ost-free on application. 


Messrs, WARD, LOOK, & CO., Limited, will publish at anearly date) TWO EDEEPORTANT Ss. NOV ALS. 


an ENTIRELY NEW EDITION of 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 
AND UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


A COMPLETE RECORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 


Comprising :—Remarkable Occurrences—Ancient, Medieval, and Modern ; 
Nations and their Governments, Laws, Institutions, Manners and 
Customs; the Origin, Development, and Progress of Arts, Sciences, 
Law, and Learning ; the Civil, Military, Religious, Moral, and Philan- 
thropic Institutions of various Nations in the different Epochs. 


With especial reference to the History and Achievements of the 
British Empire 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF TRE WORLD TO THE 
AUTUMN OF 1:98. 


By BENJAMIN VINOENT, 


Hon. Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain; Cor. Mem. Hist. 
Soc., New York, &c. 


Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. ; half calf, 25s. ; full or tree calf, 31s, 6d. 


TWENTY-SECOND EDITION. 


Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, with New and Important Matter, and thoroughly 
brought down to the Autumn of 1898. 


ContTarnina ConstpERABLY OVER 


1,300 Pages, 12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


SHORT EXTRACTS PRIM PRESS NOTIOES. 


_ “Tt would be difficult, if not impotsible, to pnme a single volume so opulent in the 
information which every man naks for every day of his life.’’— Spectator. 

“Fally maintains its long-established reputation as a book of reference which nobcdy 
can safely dispense with.” — Standard. 

“*Probably no other single work in the English language contains such a mass of 
condeneed information.”’— Daily Telegraph. 

“This invaluable, and we may even tay indispensable, work of reference. Probably no 


r, 


book yet compiled ever gave so many facts and dates in a liko space.” —Daily News. 
“** Hayan’s Victionary of ates’ isthe most pniversel book of reforence in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English language.”’— Temes. 


Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post-free on application. 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


PROPHETS OF THE CENTURY. 
Fdited by ARTHUR RIOKETT, 


“The Prophets of the Century ’’ is a collection in one volume of critical 
appreciations by distinguished writers, of the life and works of the poets, 
novelists, and philosophers who have had a distinct message for their age, and 
have chiefly influenced the social, intellectual, and religious movements of the 
eventful century now drawing to a close. 


New Work by the Author of “ Made in Germany,” 
READY AT ONCE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d.  Prefusely illustrated with Photographs. 


THE IMPERIAL HERITAGE. 
By ERNEST B. WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ Made in Germany,” ‘“‘ Marching Backward,’’ &c. 


An instructive survey of the industrial and commercial colonial resources of 
Greater Britain, enlivened with much shrewd comment, and rendered of real 
historical value by a wealth of statistical detail. 


READY IN SEPTEMBER. 
Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Illustrated by A. N. Wall and others. 
With an Introduction by ‘ Rep Srrxvex’’ (W. Senior). 


FISHING AND FISHERS. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR, First Hon. Sec. Fly-Fishers’ Club. 


A charming eeries of angling sketches, written in a very pleasant style by 
one with a thorough knowledge of the art. 


Tilustrated by J. AM8ROSE WALTON. . 


READY EARLY IN SEPTEMBER. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


ACROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE. 


5s. 
By GUY BOOTHBY, 
Author f ‘' Dr, Nikola,” ‘‘The Beautiful White Devil,” “‘ The Lust of Hate,” &c., &c. 


“The reader (of a story by Guy Boornsr) may always be sure of an exciting tale, 
vigorously told and skilfully constructed, which cannot be put down when once opened 
before the end is reached.""— Bovkseller. 


READY AT ONOE. 
MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MASTER OF MYSTERIES. 


5s. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and BOBERT EUSTAOB. 


A narrative of attempted crimes and hairbreadth escapes. It is fall of dramatic incidents 
Lae hurry the reader with breathless interest through a book in which there is not one 
page. 


NWEVw se. Gd. WOVELS. 
Tlustrated by J. AMBROSE WALTOP, ST. CLAIR SIMMONS. &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SENSATIONAL CASE. 3s. 6d. 


By FLORENCE WABDEN, Author of ‘Tho House on the Marsh,” &c., &c. 


“ A new shudder worthy of her namo... more lively than usual,and wo may con- 
gratulate the author.” — Atheneum. 
“The author of * The House onthe Marsh’ does not keep her readers waiting. They 


are promised sensation, and they are at once given it.”"—Academy. 


READY TO-DAY. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
PULO WAY. 


By CARLTON DAWE, Author of “A Bride of Japan.” 


Asarecord of exciting advonture this book will interest readers of all ages. The story 
contres in the fortunes of two Lonest fellows who find thems:lves trapped into tho services 
of the captain of an ocean tramp. 


es. 6d. 


READY TO- DAY. 


A SOCIAL HIGHWAY MAN. 


By EF. PHIPPS TRAIB, Authcr of ‘A Deserter from Philistia,” 
“The story is exceptionally clever, sustaining ths interest admirably in a very unusual 


subject.” —Sheficld Telegraph. 
* Pure fiction and decidedly exciting.” - The Times 


READY EARLY IN SEPTBEHBER. 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘‘ False Evidence,” *‘ As a Man Lives,” &c., &c. 


A most remarkablo atc ry of a French nobleman, who by various intrigues and disguises 
gets the en{rce to English society, with a view to an invasion of Brituin, 


3s. 6d. 


READY SUORTLY. 


COURTSHIP aw CHEMICALS, 35. 6d. 


By EMILY COX. 
A story by a new writer. Newnham College is the centre of interest, and the story will 


' especially fascinate those who have studied the sweet girl graduate type of new womanhood, 


READY AT ONCE. 


THE BOOK OF THE BUSH. 3s. 6d. 
By GEORGE DUNDERDALE. 


The author has already made a great name in Austrulasia, and the public ition of this 
volume will arouse much interest in literary circles here, The sketches tell with # or king 
force and vivid realism the adventurcs and sufferings of the pioneers of Australian 
civilisation, 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limiren, Salisbury Square, London, E.C.; Melbourne and New York. 
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DAVID NUTT’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE SERIES FOR THE STUDY 


OF FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


The follow'ng Works have been issued in this Series, 
which comprises what is universally acknowledged to be 
the best School Grammar of the French Lan. ge ever 
published in this country. “All crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Wellington College French Grammar. 
By H. W. BYE and 3.0, BAUDISS. Thirteenth Edition. 43. 
Ac XCE, 5 
Exencises to agoompany the above (by H. W. EVE and the Rev. 
J. H. D, MATTHEWS). Sixth Editon. 1s. 6d.—Kry, 5s. 

Exenciszs on the Aocidence and Minor Syntax. By A. J. CALAIS. 
A KEY to the ABOVE EXERCISES. 5e, net 
e . 58. net. 

Exercises on the Longer Syntax. By A. J.CALAIS. 1888. 1e. 6d. 


French Reader. Selected aud Annotated. By 
A. J. CALAIS, Second Edition. 2s. é1. 


A School German Grammar. Uniform with 
“The Wellington College French Grammar.” By H. W. EVE. 
Fourth thoroughly Revised Edition. 4s. 6d. 


German Accidence and Minor Syntax. By 
H W. EVE. Fourth Edition. 1897. 2s. 

First German Exercises. By H. W. Eve and 
F. DE BAUDISS. 1897. 28. 

Second German Exereises. By H. W. Evr 
and F. DE BAUDISS. (in the prees. 


Freneh and German Selections for Trans- 
LATION at SIGHT. By J. H. D. MATTHEWS and H. A. BULL 
2 vols. Second Edition. 1890. Each Is. 6d. 

Baumann. 0.—The Junior French Composi- 
TION BOOK for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS, 1892. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

—_. The Senior French Composi- 
TION BOOK for all PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. 18992, Crown 
8vo, cloth, 24, 6d. 


The Public Examination French Class 
BOOK. Being Materials for Reading and Translation, special]. 
arranged for ‘Advanced Punile and Candidates for Public exami. 
natiou.. By M. DESHUMBERT. Second Edition. Enlarged 
and Revised. 1897, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Deshumbert (M.).—Dictionary of Difficulties 
MET with jn SPEAKING and WRITING FRENCH. Sixth 
Edition. 1897. 1%mo, cloth, 24, 64. 

Payen-Payne.—French Idioms, and Pro- 
VERBS. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth, 28. 6d. 

Mullins (W. E.).—Elementary German Exer- 
CISE8_ Fifth Edition, 1894. 12mo, cloth, net 23, 

Kry, to Teachers only, net, 10s. 

Goethe (J. W. von).—Faust. Part I. Edited 
witha Literal Prose Translation and Notes for English Students, 
by “ BETA.” 1895. Crown 8yo, cloth, pp. viii.-384, 3s. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese 
LANGUAGE (on Dr. Orro’s System). By C. H. WALL.— RY, 38.6d 


PHONETIC SERIES.—By H. SWAN. 


1. Colloquial French. A Handbook for English 
Sceaking Travellers ard Students, With the Exact Pronuncia- 
tion. New Edition. 1897. 1s, 


2. Colloquial German. 2nd Ed. 1897. 1s. 6d. 
3. Colloquial Italian, 2nd Ed. 1894. 18, 6d. 


A. von Bohlen.—Declension of the German 
BUBSTANTIVE. 1s. 


Hallifax.—A Table of German Declensions. 
Printed in Three Colours on Folding Card, mounted on lineo, 9d. 


Niebuhr’s Heroen Gesebichten. With Notes, 
Vocabulary, &c. By Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM. Thicty-second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Petersen (Marie) Prinzessin Ilse, A Tale of 
the Harz Mountains, Edited, with a Vocabulary, by A. vox 
RAVENSBERG. $2mo, oloth, is. 6d. 

With Literary In- 


Schiller’s Neffe a's Onkel. 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by Dr. C. A. BUCHHEIM. 
1zmo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

NUTT’S CONVERSATION DiCTIONARIES. 
Already Issued. 
Jaschke(R.).— English-French Conversation 


DICTIONARY, with French-English Vocabulary. 1 
pp. 490-—xxxiv. 23. 6d. a Pt ae 


-——— English-German Conversa- 
TION DICTIONARY, with German-English Vocabulary, 1893. 


Cloth, 28, 6d. 
English-Italian Conversation 
with an Italian-English Vocabulary. Cloth, pp. 


DICTIONARY, 
424—liil., 28. 6d, 


Lyra Heroica. An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the 16th, 17th, 18th, aad lgth Centuries. By 
WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY, Author of "A Book of Verse; 
“Views and Reviews.” Crowa 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. ; or, School 
Edition, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 

The speciality of this collection is that all the Poems chosen ara com. 
inemorativs of heroic action or iMustrations of heroic sentiment. It thus 
ys. 


Joris an excellent gift or prise book 


Attie Greek Vocabularies for Schools and 
COLLEGES, Arranged acoording to Bubjecta, with the Words in 
Fuelish Alphabetical Order. By E. DAWES, M.A. Post 8v0, 
cluth, 1s. bd. 

Latin Vocabularies for Schools and Col- 
LEGES. Arranged according to Subjects. By E. DAWES, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: D. NUTT, 270 and 271, Strand. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
FASHION IN PARIS: 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 
1797 to 1897, 
By OCTAVR UZANNE. 
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REVIEWS. 
OF RALEIGH’S BREED. 
The Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt. Selected and 


Arranged by W. E. Henley and George 
Wyndham. (Heinemann.) 


We Mr. Henley sat down to preface 
the excellently chosen and repre- 
sentative selection which Mr. George 
Wyndham and himself have made from 
the poems of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, he 
had congenial work on hand. “Let us 
leave a saint to write the life of a saint,” 
said Aquinas, quitting the cell where St. 
Bonaventure was at work on the bio- 
graphy of the great Assisian. ‘Let us 
leave a poet-fighter to praise the work of 
a poet-fighter,” Mr. Wyndham might have 
said when he resigned to his colleague the 
task of penning this preface. Dissimilar 
enough in all other poetic qualities, Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Blunt are one in abounding 
virility, in love of the objective things of 
life. One wholly a writer, the other a man 
of the most various pursuits and energies, 
they are alike in this, that they have both 
been stout and stark fighters of the grim 
battle of life. Yes, Mr. Henley was the 
right man to appreciate the poetry of Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt. Yet, in his uncompromising 
championship of his author, Mr. Henlsy has 
approved himself a ‘‘swallower of formulas” 
more doughty than any of Carlyle’s 
heroes. The hardest of all formulas for a 
man to swallow are his own. Who knows 
not that Mr. Henley worships the formula 
of “ Art for art’s sake”? How long has he 
not taught us that the substance is nothing, 
the form everything; that the sublimest 
teaching, if the utterance be peccable, is not 
worth one impeccable stanza or so to a 
dancer’s eyelash? We have heard, and 
bowed; for ‘‘all these things are so ”— 
however we may quarrel with the prin- 
ciple which he would educe from them. 
But now it seems that the substance 
ceases to be unimportant, and acquires 
something like self-justification, when it is 
the substance which Mr. Henley loves—the 
expression of life in its activities, its external 
energies. Either he must slacken the bit 
of his dogma or bear hard on Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt. Thus put to it, Mr. Henley makes 
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a wry face, and with an audible gulp very 

ankly swallows his formula. e have 
never held the formula, therefore need not 
swallow it. But the importance of form we 
do hold, and in due place shall show how 
far it causes us to differ from Mr. Henley 
in our estimate of Mr. Blunt. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt would possess a sin- 
gular interest for one reason alone, were 
there no other, in that he represents a class 
once among the conspicuous glories of Eng- 
land, but now grown so regrettably rare as 
well-nigh to be extinct—the class of men 
of action who are also men of letters. Once 
the energies of the race so abounded and 
superabounded that statesmen, warriors, 
restless searchers for adventure on every 
land and sea, could spend the mere overflow 
of their redundant fire in poetry or prose, 
and the things thus casually done availed 
to a separate immortality, a twofold name. 
The great Elizabethan age rings with the 
names of such. Raleigh is perhaps their 
chiefest type; but Sidney disputes with him 
the palm, greater in literature though less 
An in act; and on their heels come 

xford and a band of gallant courtier 
singers — later, Montrose, Lovelace and 
the ‘Cavalier poets.” A yet later day 
had Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, Halifax, 
and others. In our own day we have had 
Beaconsfield; but the breed seems now 
effete. It is no longer the fashion for a 

oung gallant to be a well-graced man of 


etters: it is much if he can hold his 
own in public life. The energies of our 
higher es seem extinct; we have come 


to the day of ‘ young barbarians,” and the 
middle-class runs either to an unlettered 
lutocracy or to professional journalism. 
We can no longer live the dual life. A few 
there are, like Mr. George Wyndham him- 
self, Mr. Curzon, or Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. 
Mr. Blunt has been an English squire, a 
poldeen, and a traveller in many lands; he 
as seen the inside of diplomacy and Parlia- 
ment; he has bred Arab horses, lived with 
Arabs, and set up his tents as an Arab and 
nomad himself ; he has fought for unpopular 
causes, and braved the wrath of his country- 
men as a champion of Home Rule and Arabi 


Pasha, the cause of Ireland and the cause: 


of Egypt. Thereto he has also written 
try, full of the fire and energy which 

e has displayed in his life. When such a 
man writes poetry, it is easy to be under- 
stood that it will breathe those qualities of 
actuality and brave masculinity which Mr. 
Henley loves, and which should be loved by 
the many, were booty, any longer read by 
the many. Emphatically, whatever short- 
comings his verse may possess, it breathes. 
Its material has been wrought for, suffered 
for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. The 
best of his work is that which first made 
him known, the Love-Sonnets of Proteus. 
They are personal and quick with passion. 
The sonnet with its necessitous condensation 
suits him. When he writes free from bonds 
he tends to diffuseness, to an over-lavish 
outpour of himself. But within this curb 
he moves masterfully, and proves what the 
greatest poets have proved before him—that 
the sonnet, far from being the languidly 
elegant trifling it becomes in ordinary hands, 
is an altogether strong and masculine form, 
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the very medium for pregnant force. The 
skill with which he handles it is the more 
striking because he does not use the pure 
form. His favourite form is a kind of 
compromise between the Shakespearian and 
Petrarchan model, sure of failure in other 
hands. a i Arpaia to attain re of 
the digni ss ae ring any 
wate know. He is, further, fond of 
an occasional redundant sonnet, reaching 
to sixteen or eighteen lines. We refuse, 
indeed, to call it a sonnet; but in his hands 
it is, at any rate, skilful and musically 
moulded verse. Take this as a specimen of 
his impassioned vein : 
“* T love not thy ections. When I hear 
Thy beauty blazoned, and the common 
tongue 
Cheapening with vulgar praise a lip, an ear, 
A cheek that I have prayed to—when amon 
The loud world’s gods my god is noised an 
sung, 
Her mt applauded, even her taste, her dress, 
Her each dear hidden marvel lightly flung 
At the world’s feet and stripped to naked- 
ness— 
Then I despise thy beauty utterly, 
Crying, ‘ Be these your gods, O Israel!’ 
And I remember that on such a da 
I found thee with eyes bleared and cheeks all 


pale, 
And lips that trembled to a voiceless cry, 
And that thy bosom in my bosom lay.” 


That is fine. And the same quality of 
condensation which gives power and dignity 
to its passion appears in the forcibleness of 
his descriptive sonnets—though he is little 
given to mere description. e desert has 
never been described as in the following 
lines. Each image has the white-hot dis- 
tinctness of the glaring desert’s own detail : 


“‘ How the earth burns! Each pebble under- 
foot 
Is as a living thing with power to wound. 
The white sand quivers, and the footfall mute 
Of the slow camel strikes but gives no sound, 
As though they walked on flame, not solid 


ground. 
"Tis noon, and the beasts’ shadows even have 
fled 


Back to their feet, and there is fire around 
And fire beneath, and overhead the sun.” 


Lastly, to complete the range of his power 
in this, his most successful form of verse, 
take the following sonnet, ‘To the Bedouin 
Arabs”’: 


“‘ Children of Shem! Firstborn of Noah’s race, 
But still for ever children ; at the door 
Of Eden found, unoonscious of di 
And loitering on while all are gone before ; 
Too proud to dig; too careless to be poor ; 
Taking the gifts of God in thanklessnes:, 
Not rendering aught, nor supplicating more, 
Nor arguing with Him when He hides His 

face : 


Yours is the rain and sunshine, and the way 

Of an old wisdom by our world forgot, 

The courage of a day which knew not death. 

Well may we sons of Japhet in disma: 

Pouse in our vain mad fight for life and 
breath, 

Beholding you. I bow and reason not.” 


That is monumental; in its gravely carven 
kind as fine a sonnet as we know. 

Of Mr. Blunt’s power outside the sonnet 
there is a beautiful specimen in the lines 
called ‘On the Way to Church.” Here he 
has curbed his tendency to overflow when 
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not confined by set limits, and the poem has 
a tender restraint entirely fitting the theme. 
We will quote the opening portion describ- 
ing the woman: 


‘‘There is one I know. I see her sometimes 

pass 

In the morning streets upon her way to 
mass, 

A calm, sweet woman with unearthly eyes. 

Men turn to look at her, but never stop ; 

Reading in those blue eyes the death of hope, 

And a wise chastisement for thoughts un- 
wise. 

Pure is her brow as of a marble Saint, 

Her brown hair pencils it with ripples faint, 

There is no shadow on it and no light. 

Her cheeks are pale like lilies in eclipse, 

Hardly a little redness on her lips 

ron the sad smile where all the rest is 
white. 


Tall is she and bent forward like a reed 
Which the wind toys with as she walks with 


8 : 

Girl-like her limbs and virginal her waist. 
Of the world’s wonders there is none so sweet 
As this, the summer lightning of her feet 
Speeding her onward like a fawn in haste.” 


Could you have a more lovely image than 
that in the penultimate line? The close of 
the poem, which we have not quoted, is on 
a poignant note. 

As regards the lyric in its lighter and 
more cantabils forms, Mr. Blunt is not so 
often successful; though thero is a lovely 
specimen at the close of the blank verse 
poem called ‘A Rhapsody ’—lovely, in 
spite of its echo of a certain lyric in Endy- 
mion. But when we come to Mr. Blunt’s 
narrative poems, such as ‘‘ Esther” or 
‘‘Griselda,”’ we cannot follow Mr. Henley’s 
admiration. Here Mr. Blunt’s deficiency in 
artistic form seems to us accentuated ; and 
we must also say that here we miss the 
breath of poetry. The title given to 
“Griselda,” a novel in verse, might have 
been given also to ‘‘ Esther” as regards its 
form. And we do not admire the novel in 
verse. ‘‘ Esther” is well told, and has 
plenty of actuality ; it is undoubtedly sincere. 
But to our mind it would have been as well, 
nay better, in prose. It misses the com- 
pressed passion of the sonnets; it is not 
song. The lyric “In the Night” is song, 
and strikes again the powerful note of the 
sonnets. On the whole, it is to the sonnets, 
and to an occasional lyric such as those 
mentioned, that we return for our estimate 
of Mr. Blunt’s powers. He is a true poet, a 
very personal poet, but an unequ poet. 
IIe lacks art, as Mr. Henley regretfully 
admits. He comes right through sheer 
impulse, or not at all. But passion does 
often bring him right; and then, we think, 
Mr. Henley has no need to complain of 
defective form. Some of his work, particu- 
larly of the sonnets, ought to find an assured 
place in future anthologies. But as to how far 
his work will last in bulk, as Mr. Henley 
hopes, beside the sonnets of Sidney and 
Shakespeare, we do not feel like confidence. 
Art tells, in poetry of this kind, in spite of 
all actuality. And Mr. Henley lays his 
finger on the weak spot when he describes 
Mr. Blunt as descended from Byron through 
Owen Meredith. There is a certain mor- 
bidity, peculiar to that modern school, which 
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it may need very cousummate art to carry 
down the stream of time. The love is not a 
healthy love, it is too pessimistic; Romeo 
wails from the beginning his foreknowledge 
of Juliet’s falsity. The evils and ruin of 
the false Eros are charged upon the head of 
the true. No such mistake does Shake- 
speare make : he is lured by the false light, 
but quite clearly distinguishes it from the 
fair light, and blames not Love, but his 
own weakness in error. And then—Shake- 
speare had the consummate art. 


THE MODERN MONK. 


Life in a Modern Monastery. By Joseph 
McCabe, formerly Very Rev. Father 
Antony, O.S.F. (Grant Richards.) 


Anone apostates—the word is colourless— 
the apostate from the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is of a distinct species. And the 
apostate priest, more particularly, let him 
do what he may, bears still legible the 
brand of his unction, or, in the phraseology 
of theological science, the ‘‘ character ”’ of his 
order. To the mind of those whom he has 
left he is still endowed with the sacerdotal 
authority over the natural body of Christ 
(in the sacrament of the altar), over His 
mystical body in the tribunal of penance. 
To the rest he is still that little understood 
monster, a Catholic priest, having behind 
him, whatever his present manner of life, 
that unique training and those relations of 
unparalleled intimacy with another’s soul 
which the customary duties of his office have 
implied. 

Further, this species comprises two 
varieties. One—perhaps the more numerous 
—has been driven into rebellion against its 
vows by an overpowering human passion. 
The other consists of intellectual rebels. 
Whatever in a particular case may be the 
origin of the apostasy, one feature the 
majority of apostate priests have in common : 
they can never be quiet about it. By lec- 
tures, by preachments, in articles or 
pamphlets, they must for ever be apologising 


excusing and accusing; as though the 


terrors of the lake of fire could be warded 
off, the remorse of an agonised conscience 
lulled, only by a perpetual array of reasons. 
Our author belongs, so we gather, to the 
second and—as it is generally esteemed— 
more reputable variety. He is a person for 
whom the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
from the final expression of revealed truth, 
have become degraded into outworn formule 
of a superstition ; and to the world at large, 
which probably was hardly aware of the 
existence of the Very Reverend Father 
Antony, O.8.F., he has now for some two 
years busied himself in revealing the refined 
personality of Mr. Joseph McCabe. For 
though the present work is not directly 
apologetic, though it purports to be an even- 
handed description of monastic life in the 
nineteenth century, and more particularly in 
this country, yet one cannot but feel through- 
out that here is ‘‘Admodum Reverendus 
Antonius” feverishly bent on justifyin 
himself once more to an enlightened an 
impartial jury against the day of the Great 


Assize. And the picture he draws—photo- 
graphic as is the manner of the workman- 
ship—is distorted by a subconscious bitter- 
ness that imparts to its most innocent 
details a certain sinister significance. In 
short, there is more than a trace of what 
theologians diagnose as odiwn diabolicum— 
a malevolent satisfaction in the shortcomings 
of aspirants after religious perfection. 

Mr. McCabe’s experience has been con- 

fined principally to the monastic families 
which wear the habit of St. Francis. And 
he treats very fully of their manner of life, 
their intercourse with the world, and the 
devices by which they are accustomed to 
further their corporate interests. He tells 
us how the modern monastery gets itself 
built — by means of subscriptions, alms, 
loans, and legacies. Here we light on an 
instance of the author’s merciless mood. 
A testament avails nothing so long as the 
testator liveth. Therefore, when an elderly 
asthmatic lady had promised the friars at 
Forest Gate the reversion of her little 
fortune— 
“it was painful [to Mr. McCabe’s delicacy] to 
see our good Superior enter the refectory on a 
foggy morning in winter with a look of ill- 
concealed interest, and at length exclaim, as 
he glanced at the outside world: ‘I wonder 
how this agrees with Miss S——.’ ” 


A monastery is easily built, it would 
seem. Every community has certain expert 
mendicants whose life and energy is devoted 
to squeezing the pockets of the faithful; 
and for the first outlay money can be raised 
on a mortgage without the least difficulty, 
the order having among business men the 
reputation of a sound going concern. It is 
the living stones which are nowadays found 
with greater difficulty. 


‘In earlier sges the monastery did not seek 
its inmates . . . those who felt a desire for thé 
life came to the doors of the monastery with 
humble supplication for admission. . . . 

The aspirants to a monastic life in the earlier 
ages were always men of deliberative age— 
usually, indeed, men who were quite familiar 
with the world they wished to retire from.” 


Tho fact that it is still possible to fill the 
cells with aspirants of fifteen to sixteen years 
he attributes to the relaxation of discipline 
which by degrees has been introduced : 

“In a word, it may be said that that life 
.. . has entirely changed its character, and 
lost some of its most repellant features; and, 
on the other hand, such boys are usually quite 
ignorant of the ‘world’ and the ‘flesh,’ and 
experience little difficulty in renouncing them. 
They are usually about thirteen when they first 
enter the shadow of the cloister—-the prepara- 
tory college, which is of a strictly monastic 
character. From that day they are guarded as 
carefully as possible from contact with, and 
knowledge of, the world. . . . At fifteen they 
enter the monastery proper; at sixteen they 
take the vows.” 


This capturing of subjects young, Mr. 
McCabe gives us to understand, produces 
a half-hearted, weak-backed monk, shrinking 
from hardship, timid of books, greedy of 
small pleasures—particularly those of the 
table—slovenly in his person, indolent, 
deceitful. That such training does not tend 
to the creation of a sensitiveness to the point 
of honour is shown not so much by the sub- 
stance of the following simple tale as by the 
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fact that ever it has come to be written of 
men, whom the narrator called brethren, for 
the disedification of an incredulous world. 
After describing a day of perfect monastic 
order of silence, devotion, and diligence, 
during a visit of Mr. St. George Mivart, he 
proceeds : : 


“The truth is, of course, that we were ‘sitting 
for our portrait,’ which we expected to appear 
in the Nineteenth Century or the New Review for 
the edification of the modern world. We 
juniors, especially, were say admonished to 
muintain a perfect discipline, at least for twenty- 
four hours. There was to be no idle dallying 
in bed after the signal to rise, no hurry or 
irregularity in the chanting, no talking, and no 
tricks outside the hour of recreation.” 


That monks, like other people, should be 
upon their best behaviour in the presence of 
a critical stranger is not wholly inexcusable ; 
but that one of their number should be 
found years afterwards to give away 80 
venomously the harmless little conspiracy 
dues suggest that in one matter of social 
ethics the monastic system must be content 
to receive points from any of our heathen 
public schools. 

The work of the brethren, besides the 
observance of the Rule, the recitation of the 
office, and the offering of mass, includes the 
giving of retreats and missions. These 
abours—and the labour of giving a mission, 
including the hearing of hundreds of con- 
fessions, is so great that, of the two or three 
es engaged, it is not unusual for one to 

reak down before the end—bring in certain 
revenues to the community, which Mr. 
McCabe resents, as, in his critical frame of 
mind, he seems to resent most things that 
have to do with his quondam brethren. 
However, some of the priests who have a 
gift in this matter are allowed to be very 
industrious : 

“T have met friars abroad whose every 
moment was scrupulously employed in useful 
religious work. On the other hand, there are 
friars who do literally nothing for days together 
—and one cannot say that it is a very dolce far 
niente: they either look miserable or they have 
simply an animal air of dull contentment. For 
instance, I knew a lay brother, a little rotund 
Fleming, who had the gift in a phenomenal 
degree. During the winter he would sit at a 
table near the stove, with his hands in his 
sleeves, for several consecutive hours every 
day, looking nowhere, doing vothing, saying 
nothing, and clearly not even thinking— 
literally hibernating, with intervals of anima- 
tion at meal-times.” 

Mr. McCabe, a very serious person, finds 
it impossible to enter into the spirit of child- 
like gaiety which is the particular privilege 
of the pure in heart. He sternly tells little 
tales of breaches of discipline: how, for 
instance— 


‘Ca certain friar with an interesting collec- 
tion of maladies and a splendid set of teeth 
always had his bread (he took no vegetables) 
toasted to the utmost extremity of hardness. 
His weal was generally prolonged into the 
later and more silent part of dinner, and the 
loud and laborious crunching was a pleasant 
source of distraction in the absence of anything 
really diverting. On one occasion, indeed, 
some of the students stole a little of his toast in 
advance, and, in the last five minutes of deep 
silence, when the reading had ceased, and the 


laboured mastication, there suddenly arose a 
sympathetic crunching from various points of 
the refectory, and a loud laugh relieved the 
tension of the community.” 


One practical joke he relates more 
genially, because the youngster who played 
the prank ‘became one of London’s 
most popular humorists.” This brilliant 
creature, being called on one day to suffer 
the penalty known as “prayers of the 
cross,” which consists in some kind of prostra- 
tion in the refectory before the assembled 
brethren, conceived the happy notion of 
chalking the soles of his sandals with cari- 
catures, 

‘« go that when he knelt for the punishment the 
decorated surfaces were exposed to the view of 
all the religious in the lower half of the dining- 
hall. The ensuing merriment, whose cause 
was entirely hidden from the superiors in front, 
surveying only the grave and penitential vi 

of the novice, entirely took the sting out of the 
humiliation.” 

Immense emphasis 
Queen’s - evidence witness upon their 
ereany and their winebibbing. At 

hristmas or Easter, he assures us, after 
the moderate fast of Advent or Lent, they 
were “occupied for several days in disposing 
of the vast influx of Eoneatibles (and con- 
comitant potations).” To anyone who by 
choice or necessity has abstained for a 
considerable time from fulness of meat, the 
innocent pleasure of a satisfactory series 
of meals will hardly reach the degree of 
very culpable gula. It is worthy of note 
that this competent, hostile, and tolerably 
honest witness finds no occasion even to 
hint at the particular frailty from which 
men of the world find the greatest difficulty 
in believing professed ascetics to be free. 
Even the Rabelaisian conversation with 
which in their lighter moods he piously 
regrets that they indulge themselves, never 
overpass a certain line (so he freely bears 
witness): it may be coarse, but it is never 
immoral. 

Upon the whole, we are left with our 
impression of modern monachism substan- 
tially unchanged. That, like all ancient 
institutions, the older communities have 
suffered from a parasitic growth from which 
the head gardener finds it no easy task to 
disencumber them, we had supposed; that 
the individual stones were of unequal polish 
and solidity we might guess from the analogy 
of other societies ; that the general level of 
morality and discipline surpassed that of 
the outside world we had a right to hope, 
and by this book we are confirmed in 
believing. As to the author himself, we 
are prepared to accept him as an honest 
and capable person, and we wish him a 
more distinguished career than this upon 
which he is at present embarked. 


is laid by this 


STATESMEN AS CRIMINALS. 
Political Crime. The ‘‘ Criminology ”’ Series. 
Translated from the French of M. Louis 
Proal, (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tr is quite conceivable that a very interest- 
ing book might be written on this subject. 


only sound to be heard was our professor's! Why is it that a statesman who possesses 


most of the private virtues can at the same 
time be a monster of cruelty and duplicity 
as soon as he enters the council chamber? 
How can a man who is scrupulous in his 
dealings as an individual become utterly 
unscrupulous when he regards himself as 
the spokesman of a people? How is it that 
a Sulla can amuse himself by playing with 
shells upon the seashore and a Nero turn 
with relief from the burning of Christians 
to the pursuit of the fine arta? To answer 
these questions would involve a dive into 
psychology; but M. Louis Proal, whose 
Political Crime has been turned into English 
by an anonymous but fairly competent 
translator, has missed his chance. M. Proal 
is a French judge, and has tried Anarchists, 
and so should know something of crime in 
a general way. The ‘ Crimino. oBy ”” series, 
too, in which the book appears, has given 
us some useful information about the female 
offender and the juvenile offender. More- 
over, M. Proal promises well in his preface, 
stating that his object has been to prove 
by facts that a loyal and honest policy is 
the only great policy; that politics, where 
they part company with morality, are 
demeaned to begin with, and degenerate 
as well into a matter of adventures and 
shifts; and finally, as Tacitus has said, 
that “there are no better instruments of 
good government than good men.” 

M. Proal proves nothing of the kind. 
Nowhere in his tedious book do we find a 
vestige of proof that right is might. We 
have, on the other hand, a wearisome cata- 
logue of cases in which kings and states- 
men have been blackguards and nations 
have treated each other with injustice and 
savagery, which only proves that human 
nature, whether concerned with politics or 
with any other branch of conduct, is occa- 
sionally cruel and unjust. Reflections, too, 
are interspersed, the originality of which 
may be guessed from the oop which 
we take at random from the openings of 
various paragraphs : 

“Persecutors always prate of humanity and 
fraternity when they are sending their victims 
to the scaffold.” 

“The violent affirm that order reigns when 
they have silenced their victims.”’ 

‘Sovereigns are sometimes sickened by the 
flatteries of which they are the object.” 

‘“Men are so constituted that they often 
experience a fecling of jealousy and aversion 
for those who are overwhelmingly their 
superiors.” 

“Thousands of families have been ruined 
by the gigantic swindles of financiers and 
politicians.” 

Nor is this pompous dulness redeemed 
by the presence of a logical argument which 
would lead us through tedious ways to a 
luminous conclusion. M. Proal wanders 
fatuously round the fallacy that it is the 
statesman (and not the defective human 
nature which he shares) that is at bottom of 
all political crime. Take the chapter on 
‘“‘Hatreds.” It is the statesman who stirs 
up the international hatred which is so 
dreadful a thing ; so the author tells us. Mon 
‘kill each other in the name of religion, in 
the name of liberty, in the name of fraternity, 
in the name of equality.” All through 
statesmen. What nonsense! There were 
no statesmen among the North American 
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Indians, and yet they killed each other 
pretty freely. Men kill each other because 
it is not the nature of any man, when un- 
trammelled, to hate the thing he would not 
kill, Then, a page or two further, we read 


“Political hatreds are so intense that the 

proscription of an adversary becomes a 
pleasure. The man who hates experiences 
a sense of enjoyment when he sees his victim 
suffer.” 
What has this to do with statesmen or 
politics? You may hate a man for fifty 
reasons besides his difference from you on 
political grounds. You may hate a man 
for stealing your wife, and probably as 
many heads have been broken for love as 
for reasons of State. But this is no reason 
for complaining of statesmen because they 
try to rule us, or of railing at clergy- 
men because they marry us. Concern- 
ing ‘Political Hypocrisy,” again we are 
told that ‘Ambitious politicians always 
invoke the public good and the interest of 
the State. They are incessantly talking of 
their devotion to the Commonwealth, while, 
in reality, their object is power.” This 
would have found an appropriate place in 
the list of platitudes; but it illustrates the 
absurdity of our author’s point of view. Is 
this attitude confined to politicians? Is ita 
distinctively ‘‘political crime”? Does not 
the company promoter talk of the interests 
of the investor when his only object is 
personal enrichment? Does not the actor 
invoke the interests of the drama when he 
only wants a good part for himself? The 
instinct for posing and masquerading— 
hypocrisy if you will—is universal, and b 
no means confined to the people who make 
our laws and organise our revolutions. 

M. Proal, in short, has not come near the 
fringe of his subject. A book on Political 
Crime should invesae the question why 
& man’s conduct may differ in so remarkable 
a degree accordingly as he is acting for a 
crowd or acting for himself. It would 

ive us the psychology of the man who, like 

ismarck, would not kill a fly in his study 
but would send half a million men to death 
on the battlefield. It would explain to us 
how it is that a man of unblemished honour, 
like Lord Salisbury, does not hesitate to 
deceive the House of Lords. But M. Proal, 
possibly because of his professional predilec- 
tions, has started from crime and deduced 
politics. Whereas he ought to have started 
with politics and deduced crime. 


CASAUBON VY. RENDALL. 


The Golden Book of Marcus Aurelius. Trans- 
lated by Meric Casaubon. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse. ‘Temple Classics.” 
(Dent.) 


A FEW months we took occasion to 
consider at some length the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius in the fine modern version 
of Dr. G. H. Rendall. Now Mr. Rouse 
recalls to our memory the first of the lon 

line of English renderings, that publish 

by Moric Casaubon in 1634. It is curious 
and interesting to compare the methods and 
ideals of the two translators, both of them 
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quite competent, from the point of view 
alike of scholarship and of literature, to do 
full jee to the original. For Dr. Rendall 
an English version should be, above all 
things, faithful; should follow, with all the 
closeness that the genius of another lan 
permits, the precise twists and turns of the 
author’s thought; expressing just so much 
as he e assuming just so much 
as he preferred to assume, of the enclosed 
idea. a TaN charm of presentment, are 
desirable adjuncts, but have no claim to the 
sacrifice of exactitude. Casaubon, on the 
other hand, took a much more liberal view 
of his functions. He was content, so far as 
subject-matter went, to paraphrase, rather 
than to translate. He will often give you less 
Marcus Aurelius’ thought than an arabesque 
on that thought, filling out the bare text with 
epithets or clauses which are actually the 
commentary of his own fancy or erudition. 
And then, Casaubon lived in a great age of 
English prose. Not himself quite amongst 
the greatest, he held the tradition of the 
magnificent translators; the tradition, 
notably, of North, who made the English 
Plutarch so noble a thing. Therefore, 
where Casaubon has the advantage of Dr. 
Rendall is in rhythm, in the grand swee 
and gracious balance of the sonorous period. 
For an example; Dr. Rendall writes : 


‘All that befalls is as accustomed and 
familiar as spring rose, or summer fruit; so it 
is with disease, death, slander, intrigue, and all 
else that joys or vexes fools.” 


This quite represents the Greek, but con- 
sidered merely as prose it is bald and bereft 
rtainly, far below what 
Casaubon, he, too, here quite faithful, 
makes of it: 


‘‘Whatsoever doth happen in the world is, 
in the course of nature, as usuall and ordinarie 
as a rose in the spring, and fruit in summer. 
Of the same nature is sicknesse and death; 
slaunder, and lying in waite, and whatsoever 
else ordinarily doth unto fools use to be 
occasion either of joy or sorrow.” 


It is, however, fair to add that in other 
assages, where Casaubon obscures the out- 
nes by expanding or omitting, at his own 
sweet will, Dr. Rendall, more modest and 
more conscientious, secures, even in litera- 
ture, the better effect. This, for instance, is 
Casaubon : 


“Publick shewes and solemnities with much 
pen and vanitie, stage playes, flocks and 
care conflicts and contentions: a bone 
throwne to a companie of hungry curres ; a bait 
for greedy fishes; the painefulness and con- 
tinued burden-bearing of wretched ants; the 
running to and fro of terrified myce; little 
puppets drawne up and downe with wyres and 
nerves: these bee the objects of the World.” 


And this is Dr. Rendall, distinctly closer to 
the Greek, and, to our mind, though both 
are good, the cleaner drawing also: 


“A mimic pageant, a s tacle, flock- 
ing sheep and herding Ahi paar} brawl, 
a bone flung to curs, a crumb dropped in the 
fish-tanks, toiling of Lurdened ants, the 
scamper of scurrying mice, puppets pulled with 
strings—such is life.” 

Why does Mr. Rouse call his book on cover 
and half-title ‘‘ The Golden Book of Marcus 
Aurelius?’ Casaubon would not have liked 


it. ‘¢ Marcus Aurelius to Himself” is 
roughly the proper title. ‘The Golden 
Book of Marcus Aurelius” is quite another 
ae and this is how Casaubon speaks 
of it: 

‘I must adde besides, that there hath beene 
many yeares agoe a certaine Booke, first written 
in Spanish, and since translated into Italian, 
French, English, and how many tongues more 
I know not; pretended by the Title to be a 
Translation of M. Aurel. Antonius. But that 
the suthor of it (a learned Spaniard) was in 

earnest, I could never have eeved, 
and would have thonght I had done him a 
great wrong to say it, had I not read his 
Prefaces. . . . I cannot but commend bis inten- 
tion, which certainely was to doe good, but his 
way I much abhorre, and wonder as much at his 
ju ent and discretion.” 


The book referred to is the famous Ztbro 
Aureo de Marco Aurelio Emperador, published 
in 1529 by Antonio Guevara, Archbishop of 
Montenedo, historicus mendacissimus. This is 
one of the great forgeries of literature, for 
it contains a number of letters ascribed to 
Marcus Aurelius, and really fabricated by 
Guevara himself. The frock was translated 
into English by Lord Berners, and after- 
wards again by Sir Thomas North himeelf, 
in the Dial of Princes, and the alto esttlo of it 
had a marked influence on the development 
of Euphuism. Casaubon goes on to say 
that he could hardly believe that Guevara 
had seen the genuine writings of Marcus 
Aurelius; and this is probable, for the 
Meditations were first published from a 
Palatine MS., now lost, by Xylander in 
1538, some years after the Libro Aureo 
appeared. 


THE IMMEMORIAL EAST. 


The Hittites and their Language. By Lieut,. 
Col. C. R. Conder, R.E. (Blackwood.) 


Tue Hittites have long been. a puzzle to 
archeologists, and the rude picture-writing 
of the monuments which they have left 
sparsely scattered over Syria and Asia Minor 
has, till now, defied interpretation. Yet 
they must have once been a powerful people, 
who proved most redoubtable foes to the 
conquering Pharaohs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and sustained themselves against 
Assyria until the time of Solomon. There 
seems to he little doubt that they were of 
Mongoloid origin, and akin to the Turks and 
Chinese among modern peoples. Of their 
history we know very little, but there seems 
some reason for the guess that their original 
home was the mountains of Kurdistan and 
Media. For religion they worshipped a god 
afterwards known to the Egyptians as Sot 
or Sutekh, who may possibly have been 
“the Lord of Fire,” and an earth-goddess 
resenting many of the features of the 
Greco: Rariatr Cybele, together with a whole 
host of lesser deities. They were a par- 
ticularly ugly race, with receding foreheads, 
rominent cheek-bones, and protruding upper 
ips, were decorated with the pig-tail, and 
wore boots with turned-up toes. And this 
is really all that we know about them. 
Col. Donder, who has for many years studied 
the subject, in the main agrees with this, 
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and in the early part of his book does not, 
erhaps, add greatly to the facts collected 

y his predecessors Dr. Wright and Prof. 
Bayce. But he is on fresher ground when 
he comes to the Hittite language, the clue 
to which he thinks he has discovered, and 
in the present volume gives what purport 
to be translations of all the Hittite texts 
extant. Of these translations the following 
is a fair specimen: 

‘Commanding the homage of the district, 
as one who is a subject of the exalted crown, 
a ruler established who rules a conquest for the 
king, as a subject who has made a conquest, 
I command also a smitten slave people, and, 
having commanded submission of the district, 
I Targon [make] this my command.” 

For our own part, we should say that 
Col. Conder, like many pioneers in philology, 
is inclined to push his theories too far—as 
when he sees in the Etruscan Tarquin a 
reminiscence of the Hittite name given 
above—and that the sum total of Hittite 
inscriptions is still too small to check his 
method accurately. At the same time, the 
labour he must have expended on his book 
is enormous; and, if he is right in his 
conjecture that the Hittite system of hiero- 
glyphics rather than the Egyptian was 
the mother of our modern alphabets, it 
may prove to be of extreme importance. 
The book is clearly written and well indexed. 


Semitic Influence in Hellenic Mythology. By 
Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A. (Williams 
& Norgate). 


Ture are many features in the classical 
mythology that we learned at school which 
are plainly not of Greek origin, and the 
question is, Whence do they come? Mr. 
Andrew Lang—according to Mr. Brown— 
thinks they can be traced to the beliefs of 
savages; but Mr. Brown thinks they were 
borrowed bodily from the civilised in- 
habitants of Western Asia with whom the 
Greeks, and especially the Ionian Greeks, 
must in early times have been in pretty 
close contact. It is most probable that Mr. 
Brown is right. But us Mr. Lang has 
apparently offended Mr. Brown by irrever- 
ently reviewing some of his books, a dis- 
tinctly personal tone has been imported into 
the controversy, and Mr. Brown has thought 
it necessary to take up the cudgels for Mr. 
Lang’s opponent, Prof. Max Miiller, although 
that gentleman’s theories differ considerably 
from his own. Mr. Brown has done some 
good work in his time, and has in particular 
made much progress in the identification of 
the Babylonian constellations with the Greek, 
but we fancy few readers will care to follow 
him through the two hundred pages of gibes 
and flouts and jeers with which he pursues 
Mr. Lang. We do not understand either why 
he should call the ‘‘ Euphratean ” civilisation 
Semitic. Its distinctive features were, as 
Col. Conder’s book might serve to show, not 
Semitic but Mongolian. ‘Not yet do we 
need help,” Prof. Max Miiller may fairly 
say. 
Syria and Egypt in the Tell ol Amarna 
Letters. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
D.C.L. (Methuen & Co.) 


A sort of abstract of the letters from his 
Syrian governors found in the ruined palace 
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of Amenophis IV., and sent at a time when 
the Egyptian power in Syria was rapidly 
decaying. It will no doubt be useful to 
students, and is curious reading, but the 
letters are too monotonous in their appeals 
for help which never came to be very 
pleasant or very interssting to the general 
public. 


WALLACE WIGHT. 


Sir William Wallace. By A. F. Murison. 
(‘‘ Famous Scots ”’ Series.) (Edinburgh : 
Oliphant.) 

Pror. Mvcnison has acquitted himself of 

his task like a patriot. Recognising that, 

although direct evidence is slight and un- 
important, there must be solid grounds for 
the national hero-worship of Sir William 

Wallace as handed down by rhymes and 

raconteurs, he has not endeavoured to produce 

a sternly critical piece of history. His 

little book is built on tradition, and ‘ Blind 

Harry” is the authority most frequently 

cited. The result makes capital reading, 

even though one hesitates to say whether it 
is of romance or history. For, short as was 
the career of Scotland’s national hero, it 
belongs to a time of which we have only 
vague accounts. Even his personal appear- 
ance is a cause of controversy. Prof. Murison 
inclines to the ‘‘gigantic”’ theory, and yet 

relates that the hero when disguised as a 

woman excited no remark, except that she 

was ‘‘astalwartquean.” As to the authority 
of Harry the Minstrel, the active life of 

Wallace lasted from the battle of Stirling, in 

1297, to his final defeat at Falkirk, in 1298— 

no event of importance marking the years 

between these and his betrayal. Now the 
date of 1460 is usually assigned to Harry’s 
poe : “The Actis and Deidis of the 

lustre and Vailyeand Campion, Schir 

William Wallace, Knycht of Ellerslee.” 

That is to say, a century anda-half intervened 

between the death of the hero and the 

publication of his bard’s tribute. Mean- 
while, fireside gossip had been at work on 

Wallace, and his doings had got enshrined 

in the same kind of fable that is wrapped 

about King Arthur, Siegfried ‘Roland brave 
and Olivier and ever Paladin and Peer,” who 
has been the subject of an epic. Harry 
was a ‘‘ burel,” or rustic man, and probably 
gave these tales, enriched with myth and 
fable, as he had found them passing current 
among the common folk. It is true he had 
the authority of John Blair, the chaplain of 

Wallace, who in Latin wrote an account of 

the hero’s achievements ; but the illustrations 

of personal prowess are so much akin to those 
related in other national epics, that we fear 

Harry did not scruple to plunder a fine 

incident from the balladists when it would 

serve to make his own narrative more 
picturesque. His poem, however, has had 

a stimulating and inspiriting effect on his 

countrymen. Burns read it in the modern 

version made by Hamilton of Gilbertfield, 
and in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop tells how he 
made, in boyish days, a pilgrimage to Leglen 

Wood, to which the fugitive patriot made ‘‘a 

silent and a safe retreat.” Says Burns: ‘I 

recollect (for even then I was a rhymer) 
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that my heart glowed with a wish to be 
able to make a song on him in some 
measure equal to his merits.” It is good for 
a country to have such heroes; and we are 
not at all inclined to quarrel with Prof. 
Murison because he has not followed in the 
usual track of modern historians and tried 
to dissipate the myths and illusions grown 
round his subject. For at least one im- 
portant conclusion emerges from the con- 
troversy. At a time when Scotland sorely 
needed him, a really great, skilful, and 
magnanimous leader appeared. Wallace 
must have been a patriot, a brave soldier, 
and one to whom military science came 
naturally. That he was finally crushed by 
Edward I. does not alter the fact. Edward 
was not only the greatest general of his 
time, but he commanded resources far 
superior to those of his rival, who was ‘‘a 
new man,” and not frankly acknowledged 
as leader by the turbulent nobles of Scot- 
land. No full or exact biography of him 
is now possible. Prof. Murison, at least, 
has shrunk from the “large critical under- 
taking ” that he recognises as a preliminary 
to such a work. Instead, he has been 
content to furnish a well-written exposition 
of the popular ideal of Wallace, and a 
narrative of the doughty deeds ascribed to 
him. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IN THE HEAD MASTER’S STUDY. 


[Tue system of cramming now in vogue at 
our great public schools is rapidly growing 
into a scandal. Clever boys are crammed, 
moderately clever boys are crammed, even 
the dullest boys do not escape. It is indeed 
a well-known fact that this ceaseloss grind 
has undermined the health of many a boy, 
who, had he only been developed in the 
right way, would have become a credit to 
his country, instead of a burden to his 
parents and himself.—Dasly Paper. | 


Dramatis PrERson®. 


Tue Rev. Cicero Jones, M.A. (lead Master 
of Cliborough College). 

Mr. Joun Sivpson (of the firm of Messrs. 
Simpson, Son, §& Ellis, Solicitors, of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields). 

Scene: Lead Master's study at Cliborough. 
A large room, well furnished with books. A 
collection of bats and racquets at one end of the 
room. Photographs of athletic celebrities on 
the mantelpiece. 

(4r. John Simpson discovered, alone. ] 


[Loguitur.]—Well, he’s a long time 
coming. I don’t call this business. [ Zaking 
out his watch.| Been kept here half an hour. 
Perhaps he’s forgotten me. I'll have a look 
at the photographs on the mantelpicce. 
Old divines, no doubt. [ Walks across room. | 
Abel! Very interesting. Discovered by 
one of those digging fellows, no doubt; but 
dear, dear, how my interest has gone for 
all these antiquities. I had never even 
heard of the discovery, W. G. Grace! 
What's he doing here? Must be an old 
Cliburian, I suppose. K. S. Ranjitsinhji, 
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J.J. Lyons, A. i. Stoddart. Why, bless me, 
if I don’t believe they are all cricketers. 
Well, if that is the sort of example Tom 


gets, no wonder he didn’t matriculate at 


St. Saviour’s. 


[A burst of cheering heard in the 


distance. 
[Enter the Head Master hurriedly in 
flannels and a blazer. 
Head M.—Pardon me, my dear sir. 


So sorry to have kept you waiting, but it 


is the final tie of our house cricket 
matches this afternoon, and it was im- 
possible for me to leave before the first 
innings was over. You should have been 
there. Fletcher bowled splendidly, and 
nearly did the hat trick. I shall be very 
disappointed if he doesn’t get his ‘‘blue” 
next summer. He goes to Old College, 
Oxford, you know, in October. 

Simpson.—Oh, he has passed his exami- 
nation, then? 

Head M.—Well, no, not quite that; you 
know, he’s had so little time for work 
this term. But I’ve written to the 
oa ee of the college and I think he 
will hardly refuse such a_ talented 
cricketer. Amateur bowlers—that is, good 
anes bowlers—are not to be had every 

ay. 
Simpson.—Perhaps not, but about my 
boy Tom. It was a great blow to me 
and his mother when we heard that he 
had failed, and after all the money we 
have spent on his education. I never had 
half his chance, I can tell you. I don’t like 
wasting my money. 

Head M.—No, no, don’t say waste, my dear 
sir. It is true he is a little backward with 
his books. But after all, books—although 
very important—are not quite everything, 
and he is our best racquet player. If you 
had seen his innings against Marlbury you 
would have been a proud parent. It was 
the perfection of steady batting. For two 
hours, on a difficult wicket, mind, he played 
beautiful cricket. Ah, how I wish you and 
Mrs. Simpson had been there to see him. 

Simpson.—Yes, and I wish you had been 
at my house to see the spelling he sent home 
the other day. We had a letter to say his 
holidays began on the 3lst. Holidays— 
h-o-1-]-y-d-a-y-s—what do you think of 
that, sir, for a boy eighteen years old last 
month ? 

Head M.— Provoking, certainly — very 
provoking, I should say. I remember his 
form-master has not been quite satisfied 
with him lately, and a few weeks ago I had 
to speak to him, but it was just after the 
Marlbury match, and naturally I couldn’t 
say very much. 

Simpson.— But how about Oxford ? 

Head M.—I am afraid that is out of the 
question this year; but in consideration of 
his talents as a cricketer, we shall be most 
happy to keep him for another year, and 
then he will get into St. Saviour’s all right. 

Simpson.—I don’t know. If he is not 
going to work, it is not much good sending 
him there. 

Head M—Come, come, don’t talk like 
that. He would be wasted in business. 
He ought to be sure of his “blue” before 
he goes down, and then Middlesex would be 
glad of him. 


Simpson.—But what is to become of him 
afterwards ? 

Head M.—Tf he only improves as he has 
been doing, there should be no difficulty 
about his getting a mastership at a public 
school. Most ‘ blues” do that nowadays. 

Simpson.—Mastership! Why, the boy’s 
an absolute dunce ! 

Head M.—At mere head work, I confess, 
he is a little weak, but that would scarcely 
stand in the way of his getting a master- 
ship—you see he plays racquets as well as 
he plays cricket. He is undoubtedly a fine 
athlete, sir, although we could scarcely call 
him a scholar. But I can assure you, my 
dear sir, that it is athletes we want as 
masters, not scholars. 

Simpson.—Matter, not mind, in fact. 

Head M.—Ha, ha, very good, Mr. Simpson; 
but you understand me, I am sure. vous 
boy’s athletic ability amounts almost to 
genius, and he will be snapped up if he 
decides to enter the scholastic profession. 

Stmpson.—Well, if that’s the case, per- 
haps it is all right. Things, however, have 
changed since I was a boy. 

Head M.—Ah, yes. Autres temps, autres 
maurs. [Goes to the window.| Second 
innings beginning, I see. You will come 
with me and look on for a few minutes, 
won’t you? No? Good afternoon, then; 
but don’t be uneasy about your boy; he 
will do very well indeed; and I am so glad 
to have had this opportunity of relieving 
your anxiety about him. Good-bye. 


REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH BOOKS. 
English Prose. Part I. By J. Logio 
Robertson. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. Rosertson has here given us a good 

rose reading-book, of extracts from the 
Bue authors of the seventeenth andeighteenth 
centuries—introduced by SirThomas Malory’s 
Last Battle of King Arthur, the framework 
of Tennyson’s Morte d’ Arthur. ach ex- 
tract is of considerable length, and worthily 
represents the author. Short but careful 
critical introductions are prefixed, and excel- 
lent notes deal with all points of literary and 
historical allusion, language and derivation. 
The best must always be in a sense trite to 
students of literature, but there is a greater 
danger in affecting singularity of choice in 
such a book as this, and that danger Mr. 
Robertson has avoided. His selections from 
the Authorised Version are an excellent 
feature. 


Historical English and Derivation. 
Nesfield, M.A. (Macmillans.) 


Ir is pleasant to get from a Director of Public 
Instruction in India such a thorouzhly good 
bit of work as this, and it is of good au sury 
for the progress of education in that Empire. 
Mr. Nesfield has compressed into less than 
300 pages a very excellent history both of 
the accidence and syntax of English. The 
great laws of sound-change, Grimm’s and 
Verner’s, are clearly explained and well 
illustrated; and the history of sounds in 
English itself is carefully traced. The 


By J.C. 


chapters on prefixes and suffixes, with all 
their varied origins and applications, are 
specially full and minute. A couple of 
hundred questions, taken from London 
University Matriculation Papers, and a 
es index, complete a very valuable 
ook. 


A School History of English Literature : 
IT, Shakespeare to Dryden. By Elizabeth 
Lee. (Blackie & Son.) 


Tuis modest little book is the second of a 
series of four, and these are to be sup- 
plemented by two similar volumes of illus- 
trative extracts. The history of our literature 
from Shakespeare to Dryden, poetry and 
prose, can be given only with the utmost 
brevity in so small a space. The greatest 
writers, however— Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Milton, Dryden—are treated with consider- 
able fulness, great knowledge, and critical 
insight: the lesser stars are grouped to- 
gether, though both Herrick and Drayton 
receive adequate notice. Milton is the poet 
on whom Miss Lee has bestowed most care, 
and her account of him, of his life, and of 
his poems is the best in the book. Not un- 
naturally the chapter on Bacon strikes us as 
the least satisfactory. A chronological table 
and a good index add much to the utility of 
the work. 


Shakespeare's King Lear. Edited by P. 
Sheavyn, M.A. (Lond.). (A. & C. Black.) 


Tus is a useful edition of Shakespeare’s 
most tragic drama, with which only the 
Gdipus Tyrannus can be compared. Designed 
mainly for school use, it is equipped with a 
very clear and scholarly introduction, dis- 
cussing the chief questions raised by the 
play, furnishing a good analysis of the plot 
and study of the characters, and Shake- 
speare’s view of destiny as determined by 
conduct. The notes are brief, thrown into 
the form of a vocabulary, with a classified 
index following. We are not sure that 
the editor did not needlessly restrict himself 
by confining his references to the play itself. 
The ‘“‘myriad-minded ” is his own best in- 
terpreter. 


Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice and King 
Richard II. Edited by R. Brimley John- 
ston. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Trgsz two plays are prepared for schools, 
with the design of rather avoiding literary 
criticism and philological discussion. For 
this boys will be grateful. The introduc- 
tions to both plays are careful, pointed, and 
stimulating. The historical sources of the 
plots are clearly set forth, as also the moral 
teaching, and numerous but concise notes 
and vocabulary give all that is needed for 
the ‘‘interpretation”’ at which the editor 
aims. We heartily wish the volumes the 
success they deserve. : 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. Books I., II., and 
Extracts. Edited by A. P. Walker, M.A. 
(Boston, U.S.A. : Tleath & Co. ; London: 
Isbister. ) 


Few of our countrymen would have ventured 
to edit the first two books only of Milton’s 
great poem, and to tell the romainder of his 
epic story in extracts. However, factum 
valet; and Mr. Walker his made a good 
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little book. The chief feature of it is the 
long and careful account of seventeenth- 
century ideas, to shed light on the poem by 
showing the mental, moral, and religious 
atmosphere in which Milton was nurtured, 
and the classical and Hebrew learning in 
which his mind was steeped. In this much 
originality and acuteness is displayed. The 
few pages of notes are devoted to the literary 
character of the poem, and to suggestions 
for study; and what more help is required 
is given in the vocabulary. 


Milton's Paradise Regained. Edited by A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A. (Clive.) 

Mr. Wyart, dealing with Milton’s shorter 
epic, has, of course, given us the whole. 
In an admirably concise introduction he 
deals with the history, argument, and metre 
of the poem; and gives textually short 
estimates of it from acknowledged masters 
of criticism. The notes are full and scholarly, 
but not diffuse; and though the editor 
makes use of the work of his predecessors, 
he is not afraid to disagree with them when 
he thinks them wrong. The text also has 
been carefully revised with reference to the 
original edition of 1671, and Milton’s own 
punctuation scrupulously restored. 


The Shorter Poems of John Milton. Edited 
by Andrew J. George, M.A. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillans.) 


Tuts edition is a pleasure to read and to 
handle. All the shorter poems—English, 
Italian, and Latin—are indlnded, the latter 
with Cowper’s translations. The com- 
mentary and illustrations from history, 
aided by the chronological order observed, 
bring out with much clearness the great- 
ness of the man and the nobility of his 
song, acting and reacting upon one another 
in an age that ranks among England’s 
proudest. The abundant literary criticism 
and comparisons make the book delightful : 
we could not wish for a better. 


Gray’s English Poems. Edited by D. C. 
Tovey, M.A. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) 


To the scholar-poet of Cambridge is here 
reared a fitting monument. The poems, all 
too few, gain much by being arranged in 
chronological order; and the great volume 
of notes, dealing fully with every point that 
arises, and tracing to their source all the 
curious learning and allusions of the poet, 
makes up a book that every true lover of 
our literature will highly value. Mr. 
Tovey’s learning, taste, und critical faculty 
are never at fault; and the textual notes are 
valuable and interesting. We wish that our 
limits had allowed us to give the book less 
inadequate notice. 


Lhomson’s Winter (from ‘The Seasons”). 
By G. F. Irwin, M.A. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. By John 
Cooke, M.A. (Dublin: Browne & Nolan.) 


Bors these little books, prepared for the 
examinations of the Irish Board, are well 
and carefully done. Thomson has been too 
much neglected, and his claims to a high 
place in the second rank of English poets un- 
justly disallowed. His verse is often rich and 


harmonious, and his feeling for nature in all 
her moods intense. The passage in the 
middle of this poem in praise of study and 
literature is truly noble, and many others 
will readily occur to the reader. The intro- 
duction gives the main facts of Thomson’s 
life, and a judicious estimate of his work. 
The notes are good, and well fitted fur their 
object. 

Similar praise can be given to the com- 
panion volume. We wish, however, that 
the whole, and not the half only, of Scott’s 
romantic poem had been given. As it 
stands its interest as a story—and Scott was 
a matchless story-teller—is broken off in the 
middle. That, of course, is not Mr. Cooke’s 
fault, but one of the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of our examination system. 


Principles of Grammar. By H.J. Davenport 
and Anna M. Emerson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.; London: Macmillans.) 


Tus is a very thoughtful and interesting 
book. It treats the fundamental laws of 
thought and expression with admirable 
clearness and ess, and no little origin- 
ality. The subject-matter, however, is ex- 
clusively the English language in its present 
form. There is no comparative philology 
at all, and the etymological section is con- 
fined to four pages of Latin words and 
prefixes, and ae words as an exercise 
in derivation. The hook is, we think, better 
fitted for use by teachers than by pupils. 


Principles of English Grammar. By G. R. 
Carpenter. (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillans.) 


THE remarks on the Principles of Grammar 
are to a large extent applicable to this book 
also, which is, however, shorter and more 
of a schoolbook. Chap. ii. contains also a 
very brief account of the origin and history 
of the language, and there is an interesting 
appendix on the phonology, and another 
(mainly taken from Sweet) on prefixes and 
affixes. The remarks on the divergent 
ronunciations in different States of the 

nion and the comparison with English 
usage (pp. 223, 224) are very instructive and 
important. 


Elements of English Grammar. By L. C. W. 
Thring, M.A. (Relfe Brothers.) 


Tus is a good little class book. It gives 
a careful and clear account of the frame- 
work of the language, and teaches a dry 
subject in an interesting way. The 
examples set for analysis are all taken from 
good authors, the method is as plain and 
simple as possible, and familiarity with the 
yentences and passages chosen will in itself 
be no small gain. 


FRENCH GRAMMARS. 


Practical French Grammar. By A. Garnaud 
and W. G. Isbister. (Sir I. Pitman & 
Sons.) 


Messrs. Pirman’s Grammar is compiled 
from their now well-known French Weekly, 
which combines amusement with instruction. 
It is intended, seemingly, for adults who 
wish to learn the language for themselves. 
The chief rules are simply stated and 
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copiously illustrated, and useful conversa- 
tions are given. But the ‘imitated pro- 
nunciation’”’? is a phonetic monstrosity. It 
is of the essence of the book, is founded on 
the emasculated London speech, and seriously 
damages the system. Pitman’s Shorthand 
has been such a wonderful gain to the 
world that we are sorry to have emphatically 
to condemn the phonetics here. 


French Seif- Taught. By ©. A. Thimm, 
(Marlborough & Co.) 


Tuimm’s French Self-Taught, like the many 
other handy volumes of this series, needs no 
poe now. Its value has been proved by 
ong years of trial. A simple elementary 

mmar, copious and well-chosen vocabu- 
aries, and alee make up a useful book. 


A cyclists’ vocabulary has been added, to 
fit it for present needs. 
Preceptors’ French Course. By Ernest 


Weekley. (Clive.) 


Mr. Weexey’s French Course is a clear 
and generally satisfactory book on the 
elements of French graminar, accidence, and 
syntax. Itis to be used with the author’s 
French Reader, and the two together are 
calculated to give a good knowledge of the 
language. e are inclined to think that 
the rules are presented with too much bald- 
ness, and that students for the College of 
Preceptors should have principles more 
generously explained. The use of tenses 
and irregular verbs are well treated, and 
the exercises well chosen. The plurals of 
compound substaiitives are not quite fully 
examined (those of garde being untouched); 
the present participle should be sharply 
distinguished from gerund and verbal adjec- 
tive; and, for instance, (p. 57) the frequent 
use of plural verb with ni... . nt should 
be noted. 


A Manual of French Prose Composition. By 
J. @. Anderson. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Anperson has here given a very good 
and thoroughgoing book on French com- 
position. One might take exception, it is 
true, to his ignoring of others (and there 
have been many) who have worked in the 
same field on much the same plan. But 
this said, we have little but praise for his 
own work, which is that of an enthusiast. 
The first part contains an admirable syntax, 
in which special attention is given to the 
differences soften disguised) between French 
and English idiom, to the divergence of 
metaphors, and to the uses of tenses; and 
there is a very full and careful chapter on 
the pronouns. Some forty pages of most 
useful viva voce exercises, arranged alpha- 
betically, designed’ apes to impress 
idiomatic phrases on the mind, follow as 
part two. An amusing section is the three 
imitated French-English papers from Punch. 
The pieces for translation into French, one 
hun and thirty in number, are about 
equally made up of original English passages 
and idiomatic translations from French 
originals. They are varied, instructive, and 
all good in themselves. Short footnotes give 
sufficient, but not too much, help. The 
book is one that can be recommended with 
confidence. Perhaps a concise seared 
for Part I. might with advantage be add 
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FRENCH TEXT-BOOKS. 


I’ Avare. By Moliére. Edited by W. G. 
Isbister and A. Garnaud. (Sir I. Pitman 
& Sons.) 


MouiirE’s Avare is here edited on an 
altogether novel plan. The plain text is 
given, well printed, with many footnotes 
translating all words and phrases that might 
present any difficulty. Phere is no argu- 
ment or plot of the plea: nor any illustration 
of it; other notes are absent; and we 
greatly fear that as an introduction to the 
incomparable Moliére the book will scarcely 
serve its purpose. 


Selections from Taine. By F. Storr. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Storr has done good service in these 
excellent Selections from Taine, made and in- 
troduced by M. Sarolea. The introduction, 
written with perhaps too much ornateness, 
amply justifies the choice. Taine will 
always meet with rei and sympathy in 
England, were it only for his History of 
English Literature; and his at work on 
the French Revolution is one of those monu- 
ments of historical research and philosoph 
which constitute a chief glory of Frenc 
literature. The last five extracts on Public 
Education, Bacon, Shakespeare, Byron, and 
the Peoples of France and England com- 
pared, are perhaps the most interesting, but 
all are valuable. Mr. Storr’s notes are 
short but to the point, and well fitted to 
stimulate the intelligence of boys. No 
better reading-book could be used with 
thoughtful pupils. 


X. de Maistre’s Voyage Autour dema Chambre. 
B ar Eugéne- Fasnacht. (Macmillan 
& Co.) ; 


Dz Marstre’s famous Voyage makes a wel- 
come addition to the admirable elementary 
series of Readers edited by M. Fasnacht 
and published by Mesers. Macmillan. The 
series is too well known to need recom- 
mendation, and the present volume is quite 
equal to its predecessors. The notes are 
full, but not too full; though chiefly gram- 
matical, with careful attention to idiom, 
they intersperse pleasant literary parallels, 
French and English ; and a copious vocabu- 
lary makes the little volume complete in 
itself. 


A. Theuriet’s LZ’ Abbé Daniel. By P. Desages. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


C. de Bernard’s L’Anneau d’ Argent. 
Louis Sers. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Srepmann has already done very good 
educational work for Messrs. Macmillan, 
and the two pretty little volumes of his 
Advanced French Readers now before us 
deserve much praise. L’.4bbé Daniel, with 
its pathetic story of love, generosity, and 
renunciation, is a fine example of the short 
novel in which French writers excel. The 
Introduction gives a brief account of the 
author; in the Notes everything that might 
stop a somewhat advanced schoolboy is ex- 
plained; and most useful Appendices, for 
exercise in viva voce and written translation, 
founded on the text of the story, with a short 
chapter on Word-formation, close the book. 


By 
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LD Anneau d’ Argent is, we think, even better . 


suited for a boy’s reading-book. The story 
is more stirring and.adventurous, and the 
tragic end of the brave, simple, soldier- 
lover, and the way in which he was mourned, 
cannot fail to interest and delight every 
reader. The notes seem to be fuller than 
those to the companion volume. The drill 
founded on the text is equally thorough and 
varied, and the little appendix on word- 
formation—dealing with another chapter of 
French word-lore—is not less valuable. In 
the ‘‘ Advanced ” readers space is gained by 
having no vocabulary. 


A. Dumas’ “ Masque de Fer.” By R. L. 
A. du Pontet. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tue perennially fascinating story of the Jron 
Hask, a pendant to the equally mysterious 
Diamond Necklace, two dark tragedies of 
French history, told by the great Alexandre, 
must always be a favourite with boys. 
It was a happy thought of editor and 
publisher to be it out. Here it all is, 
with the famous Three Musketeers moving 
through the maze of intri ue at the dazzling 
court of the Rot Soleil. The text, in large 
clear type, is a delight to the eye, as the 
story is to the mind. A few judicious notes, 
chiefly hints for idiomatic translation, close 
the book. We shall be glad to see more 
similar work in the series. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Exercises on Gradatin. By H. R. Heatley 
and A. Sloman. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 


Tu1s new volume of Messrs. Longmans’ 
elementary Greek and Latin series is a 
capital addition to it. Following out the 
system so effective in language-teaching, it 
makes the well-known reading book, Grada- 
tim, the mine from which a boy may 
extract material for an astonishingly varied 
series of graduated exercises in composition. 
There is no vocabulary, for the reason well 
stated in the preface. A large amount of 
time unintelligently wasted by boys is thus 
saved. The method is sound, the exercises 
are aie and the book altogether is most 
useful. 


Limen Latinum. Part I. By Dr. E. V. 
Arnold. (Edward Arnold.) 


Tuts book is meant for students of neglected 
education, and all the quantities are con- 
scientiously marked. The vowels have a 
Continental value; but why Welsh should 
be invoked to exemplify it we do not know. 


A Primer of Latin Accidence. By W. Modlen 
and F. B. Jevons. (Rivingtons.) 


Tu1s manual corresponds to Messrs. Abbott’s 
and Mansfield’s Primer of Greek Grammar. 
Such a book, the collaborators proclaim, has 
long been wanted, and they have done the 
thing very well; but the division of sub- 
stantives into three declensions, parallel 
with the Greek, isa terrifying innovation. 
Dies, it seems, is to be regarded for the 
future as of the first, and gradus as of the 
third. Their Primer of Latin Grammar in- 
cludes, besides the above, a syntax of 
pathetic clarity. 


Higher Latin Prose. 
(Blackwood.) 


Tuts work contains capital “tips,” and 
eighty-five passages for continuous com- 
position. Mr. Auden is very modern in his 
orthography, as Juppiter, obosdto, adulescens, 
quom (for quum). 


“ Erementary Curassics.”’—Cicero’s First 
Oration Against Catalina. Edited by G. H. 
Nall. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mr. Nawt’s serviceable introduction and 
notes are intended for the use of students 
not sufficiently advanced for Prof. Wilkins’s 
edition of the Four Orations, and are based 
principally upon those of Halm and Laub- 
mann. The text is accompanied by that 
useful aid—a marginal analysis; the 
notes and vocab are ample enough to 
supply for the absence of a tutor. 


Tragadia Aschyli, Edited by Dr. Campbell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


We cordially welcome Dr. Campbell’s 
Aischylus, the last contribution to the 
beautiful “ Parnassus Library of Greek and 
Latin Texts.” ‘For ‘monumental’ pur- 
poses,” he writes, in excuse for his acce 
tance of occasional emendations of the 
notorious corruptions of the MSS., “the 
looped and windowed raggedness of tattered 
raiment and the dinginess of bruised 
armour is more suitable; but for actual 
wear a patched coat and a darned doublet 
may prove more acceptable.” 


By H. W. Auden. 


UNSEENS. 


Cotzzctions of ‘ Unseens” multiply fast. 
Here are five new ones. Two and a half are 
Latin, two and a half Greek : the two halves 
are united in Messrs. A. M. Cook’s and 
E. C. Marchant’s volume (Methuen). This 
collection of some four hundred passages is 
a valuable and interesting one. Prose and 
verse alternate throughout, and from their 
excursions into the byways of literature the 
compilers have brought back passages of 
literary merit out of the less read authors ; 
nor have they disdained such modern names 
as Erasmus, More, and Bentley. Mr. 
H. W. Auden introduces his Greek Unseens, for 
the use of higher forms (Blackwood), and his 
volume of Higher Latin Unseens (Black- 
wood), with a capital little essay on the art 
of translating ; it will be found a serviceable 
aid, not merely to “ diddling the examiners,” 
but to the development of a tolerable Eng- 
lish style: 169 passages Greek, 184 Latin. 
—— Grocsk Verses Unseens, selected and 
arranged by Mr. T. R. Mills (Blackwood 

—143 passages—are primarily arrange 

with an eye to the requirements of the 
Scottish Leaving Certificate and University 
Preliminary Examinations. But we see no 
reason why the scholastic world at large 
should scruple to make use of them. 
Mr. Vaughan Wilkes’ Latin Historical Un- 
seens (Blackwood) are intended, in the first 
lace, for army classes; they have more or 
joss of a military character. The feature 
of the book is the series of notes. 


[Several reviews of Educational Books are 
held over till next week. | 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 
A CrRowNED QUEEN. By Sypney C. Grier. 


‘‘Mr.” Grier once wrote a story called 4” Uncrowned King ; she 
has now done the logical thing and given us A Crowned Queen. 
Here is a taste: 

“¢¢T say, Mr. Wright, was that true as they was all sayin’ in the 
servants’ ’all the night I come—about the Markiss ’avin’ been a 
king once, somewhere in furrin parts, I mean?’ 

‘It’s as true as you're settin’ there,’ responded Wright, ‘that, 
seven year back or thereabouts, ’is lordship was as much a king as 
Queen Victoria is queen. . . . I was ’is Majesty’s—I mean ’is 
lordship’s—ead groom then, so I ought to know.’ 

“You ain’t jokin’?’ asked the bewildered Robert. 

‘ Jokin’ ? k ’ere, my lad—you ’ave cool cheek enough for 
the job—you ask ’is lordehip whether he wasn’t King of Thracia 
for three months, and if ’e didn’t sit on a throne and ’ave all 
the swells a-bowin’ down to ’im.’”” (Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 
590 pp. 6s.) 


By Srranez Paras. 


‘‘ Wanted, a Housekeeper; good wages to a competent woman, 
who must be well-bred and fit to manage a refined household ; 
apply in person.” She applied in person, and we observe that she 
was ee not very long afterwards. (Andrew Melrose. 304 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Greryiinc Towers. 


Another—yet another—of Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘stories for the 
young.” This one tells how a family of children went to live near 
Greyling Towers, and explored it, and heard tappings, and 
discovered a mystery of an ays Bars passage—a familiar theme 
charmingly treated. (W. & R. Chambers. 279 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tue Lieut ? By Bernarp Haminron. 


A romance concerned with the search for truth? ‘‘ What is 
truth? said jesting Pilate.” Mr. Hamilton does not jest: he 
examines and sifts, and his book begins with Ancient Egypt, and 
comprises the Franco-Prussian War. The author dedicates these 
‘First Fruits” to his wife, the first fruits running to 496 pages of 
story; @ preface, a note, an appendix, a glossary, and an essay 
on “The Christian Church in England at the Close of the 
Nineteenth Century.” (Hurst & B 


By Fanny E. Newserry,. 


By Mrs. Mo.esworru. 


ett. 523 pp. 6s.) 


REVIEWS. 


The Town Traveller. By George Gissing. 
(Methuen. ) 


Mr. Grastne here pursues the vein of somewhat grim humour struck 
in his recent volume of short stories. Revolting—one can hardly 
wonder at it—from the remorseless delineation of sordid miseries, 
he pleases himself by painting, hardly less remorselesaly, the 
lighter aspects of mind and manners discoverable in the divers 
strata of middle-class society which he knows so well. Mr. Gammon, 
in his public capacity an effective bagman, is here conceived as 
a human being: 


“« At forty years of age Gammon set off about his business with all the 
zest of a healthy boy. The knowledge he had gained, all practical, 
and so to speak for external application, could never become the burden 
of the philosopher; if he had any wisdom at all, it consisted in the lack 
of self-consciousness, the animal acceptance of whatever good the hour 
might bring. He and his bay cob were very much on the same footing ; 


granted but a method of communication, and they would have under- 
stood each other [What grammar, Mr. Gissing!]. Even so with his 
‘ bow-wows,’ as he called them. He rose superior to horse and dug 
mainly in that one matter of desire for a certain kind of female com- 
psnionship ; and this strain of idealism, naturally enough, was the cause 
of almost the only discontent he ever knew.”’ 


Mr. Gissing’s is a good study of the temperament, the born fldneur, 
the natural epicurean, gentle at heart under the blatant manner of 
a middle-class man of the world, and prone to occupy himself with 
the cares of others out of pure all-pervading interest. And for foil 
you have the lady of Mr. Gammon’s affections, Polly Sparkes, 
preemie ne and receiver of tips at a minor theatre. Polly 
parkes, buxom, fresh-coloured, and smartly dressed, belongs to 
the conquering variety of our human species. With gross tastes 
and the makings of a termagant, she pursues the course of her 
amours with a single eye to her own victorious establishment 
among the comforts of life. You accept the relief for Gammon 
when she throws him over for the gentlemanly clerk of small 
intellect, Christopher Parish, who owes his success to a lucky 
five hundred aad fifty pounds won in a ‘missing word” com- 
petition at the critical moment. 

In the relations of these three lie the merits of the book; these 
and in the incidental episodes of London life, which are the fruit 
of Mr. Gissing’s invariably brilliant and acute observation. His 
knowledge of the ways of life and speech of his puppets is really 
astounding. Thus, to Moggie, the slavey, Mrs. Bubb, the land- 
lady, ‘a slow, dull, slngeishiyenirthtyl woman of a common 
London type’’: 


“(Never you mind Miss Sparkes: I'll give her a talkin’ to when 
she comes down. What was it as Mr. Gammon wanted? Breakfast in 
bed ? And what else? I never see such a girl for forgetting !’ 

‘Well, didn’t I tell you as my ’ead never closed st the top!’ 
urged Moggie in plaintive key. ‘How can I,’elp m pe 

“Here, tuke them letters up to him, and ask again; and if Miss 
Sparkes says anything, don’t give her no auswer—see? BBilly, fill the 
big kettle, and put it on before you go. Sally, you ain’t a-goin’ to 
school without brushin’ your ’air? Do see after your sister, Janey, and 
don’t let her look such a slap-cabbage. Beetrice, stop that ’ollerin’ ; it 
fair mismerises me !’” 

“Slap-cabbage” is good. And here are the polttesses of a chance 


encounter on the top of a ’bus between Mr. Gammon and Miss 
Waghorn, a friend of Polly Sparkes: 


‘* With a marked display of interesting embarrassment, Miss Waghoro 
introduced him to her companion, Mr. Nibby, who showed himself 


co 

‘Tve often heard talk of you, Mr. Gammon; glad to meet you, sir. 
I think it’s Berlin wools, isn’t it?’ 

‘Well, it was, sir, but it’s been fancy leather §oods lately, and now 
it’s going to be something else. You are the Gillingwater burners, I 

eve, sir ? 

Mr. Nibby betrayed surprise. 

‘And may I ask you how you know that.’ 

‘Oh, I’ve a good memory for faces. I travelled with you on the 
pene not very long ago, and saw the name on some samples you 


‘ Now, that’s what I call smart observation, Carrie,’ said the Gilling- 
water burners, beaming upon Miss Waghorn. 

‘Oh, we all know that Mr. Gammon’s more than seven,’ replied the 
young lady with a throaty laugh, aud her joke was admirably received.” 


The Town Traveller certainly affords amusement, but we are not 
inclined to reckon it, as a whole, among Mr. Gissing’s conspicuous 
successes. The material sketched above is not sufficient for the 
scale of the book, and Mr. Gissing has eked it out with an intrigue. 
The double life of Lord Polperro, alias Mr. Clover, is apparently 
suggested by the theory of the claimant in a current cause célébre, 
but Mr. Gissing does not handle it in a fashion that is, to us at 
least, at all convincing. All this part of the story is very tedious, 
and although Mr. Gammon gets mixed up in it, it really does not 
throw very much light upon the man. 
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“To Arms!” By Andrew Balfour. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. Batrour’s romance, By Stroke of Sword, added sensibly to the 
store of fighting fiction which has accumulated so swiftly during the 
past ten years. The narration was spirited and vigorous, and we were 
glad to welcome Mr. Balfour as a worthy recruit. In ‘Zo Arms!” 
his second book, he has made a great effort to repeat his success. 
Much the same ingredients are here, with a slightly different 
mixing; but the story has left us cold. The sense of artifice, of 
mechanism, is too apparent. Nor, had we never read By Stroke of 
Sword, do we think this new effort would have satisfied us, for the 
pe is confused, and the political intrigue—the period is that of the 

attle ie Dunblane and the Chevalier’s campaign—is not easily 
grasped. . 

Te the present case the historian is Allan Oliphant, chirurgeon, 
who in his old age, storm and stress being over, sets down in the 
approved fashion some of the incidents of his hot and lusty youth. 
They all do it, these old men. The early chapters show how Allan’s 
father, who was, of course, reserved pf stern, cast him adrift, and 
how Allan was of singular strength and skilled with the sword, and 
how Mistress Dorothy Wayward filled his thoughts. And then the 
adventures begin. In their way they are interesting, although 
familiar. They include body-snatching and encounters with a 
Government spy, and Jacobite plots and plenty of sword-drawing 
and pistolling, and in the end Dorothy Wayward becomes Dorothy 
Oliphant. 

Mr. Balfour’s manner is straightforward, but copious. Thus: 


‘“In a moment I pushed the table against him with all my force, 
darted up, bent double, and ran across the room. 

There was a click, a curse. The pistol had missed fire. 

I threw open the door and sprang outside in case he should let fly at 
me again, and before I could cry out, or see anything, or think at all, a 
cloak was thrown over my head, made fast about my neck, and I was 
bundled down the stairs, gripped on either side with a powerful grasp. I 
tried to speak, to utter a protest, but my voice was muffled, and I was 
dragged along, while so surprised was I by this new occurrence that I 
scarce resisted. I could only surmise that Solid’s ruffians had in some 
way escaped or been set free, and that they had returned before my 
henchmen. 

But I was very soon convinced that this was not the case, for though 
I could not make myself heard I could catch what others said, and as we 
halted there came footsteps, and then a gruff voice swearing at the cold. 

‘Hae ye gotten the deevilP’ it went on. ‘Ay, but ye’ve been gey 
quick aboot it. Weel, weel, what'll the Duke dae wi’ him ?’ 

I did not hear the answer, but there was a coarse laugh, and then the 
gruff voice spoke again. 

‘Richt yo are, and pray the Lord a’ these rebels gang the same 
way, for it was ane o’ the rascals gied me the prog whilk put me tae ma 
bed for mony a day; a one leggit vagabond he was.’ 

From this I guessed I was at the West Port, and that once outside the 
town I should be lost, though what the Duke might want with me I 
could not conceive. I took a long breath of what air there was among 
the cloak folds, and then suddenly wrenched myself free. With one 
hand I struck out violently in all directions, with the other I tore at the 
neck fastenings; but ere I could get quit of my mufflings, the whole 
three of them leapt upon me, and I was borne down under their weight, 
turned on my face, and had my hands lashed behind me. 

‘Curse the fellow!’ growled a strange voice, ‘ he has ta’en the skin 
frae aff ma shin banes.’ 

‘Let me hae a kick at him for auld lang syne,’ said the gatekeeper. 

‘ Kick awa’ and welcome,’ answered one of the others, who was busy 
tying me up, and the brute drove his heavy boot into my ribs till I gasped 
for breath and well nigh shouted with the pain.” 


The best thing in the book is the personage known as Pittendreigh 
the Godless, an “ original” of parts. It is because Mr. Balfour has 
an eye for quaint character that we deplore his subsidence into the 
easy groove of repeating himself rather than taxing his brains to 
the 


* * * * 


Caleb West: Master Diver. By ¥. Hopkinson Smith. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Ong seems to see the evolution of this story very plainly. The 
author is a cultured, amiable gentleman, with literary tastes and 
some skill. ‘Let me see, what shall my novel be about?” he 
asked himself. ‘‘Technical fiction is popular. Kipling’s Captains 
Courageous pleased people a good deal. I'll be technical too. 


Lighthouse building hasn’t been done. I'll dothat. A description 
of how foundation-stones are laid under the water should go well. 
And for human interest, we'll give the diver a young wife who 
shall elope with one of the workmen, and the chief engineer shall 
have artistic tastes and be loved by a New York Society woman.” 
And it was done, and the result is an agreeable and utterly 
unimportant story, and we hope that the author does not talk about 
the inevitableness of his art. 
Here is a passage : 


“These breathing spells rest the lungs of a diver and lighten his work. 
peng at rest he can manage his dress the better, inflating it so that he 
is able to get his air with greater ease and regularity. The relief is 
sometimes so soothing that in long waits the droning of the air-valve 
will lull the diver into a sleep, from which he is suddenly awakened by 
a quick jerk on his wrist. Many divers, while waiting for the move- 
ments of those above, play with the fish, watch the crabs, or rake over 
the gravel in search of the thousand and one things that are lost over- 
board, and that everybody hopes to find on the bottom of the sea. 

Caleb did none of these things. He was too expert a diver to allow 
himself to go to sleep, and he had too much to think about to psy with 
the fish. He sat quietly awaiting his call, his thoughts on the day of the 
week, and how long it would be before Saturday night came again, and 
whether, when he left that morning, he had arranged everything for the 
little wife, so that she would be comfortable until his return. Once a 
lobster moved slowly up and nip his red rs with its claw, 
thinking them some tid-bit previo 7 unknown. (The dress terminates 
at the wrist with a water-proof and air-tight band, leaving the hands 
bare.) At another time two tom-cods came sailing past, side by side, 
flapped their tails on his helmet, and scampered off. But Caleb, mens 
comfortably on his sofa-cushion of seaweed thirty feet under water, pai 
little heed to outside things. His eyes only saw a tossing apron and a 
trim little figure on a cabin porch, as she waved him a last good-bye.” 


According to the New York Bookman’s cables, Caleb West is very 
popular all over America. It is a pleasant story enough, and people 
might do much worse than read it, but it is machine made from 
first page to last. It is not fit to be mentioned in the same week 
with Mr. Smith’s earlier work, Colonel Carter of Cartersville. That 


had character. 
* * * e 


The Voyage of the “‘ Pulo Way.” By W. Carlton Dawe. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


So long as Mr. Dawe can help it the tradition of infamy on the high 
seas shall not die. His Captain Castle was sufficiently lurid, but 
the present work goes beyond even that. Here, once again, is the 
rascally skipper defying God and man, blaspheming and drinking. 
Macshiel is the name the new incarnation beara. Here, again, is 
the ruffian first mate, now called Murrell, with a desperate crew at 
the back of him. Add to these a giant gunner named Gupp, and a 
Portuguese engineer of equal wickedness, and we attain what the 
Newgate Calendar calls the “acme of moral turpitude.” The 
only foils are the passenger who tells the story, the second mate, 
sad a@ young woman (whom they both call “ sister”) who was 
rescued from the ocean. The second mate, by the way, calls her 
also “Our Lady. of the Sea,” which is a new form of speech with 
second mates. ‘The story tells how the Pulo Way, on leaving Hong 
Kong, turned pirate, and after relieving the Chung Tong of fifty 
thousand sovereigns, sunk her; and how the passenger and the 
second mate took possession of the wheel house, and from that 
stronghold won back the ship through streams of blood. The 
formula for such a work is a simple one, and Mr. Dawe has to some 
extent mastered it. This is the Find of thing : 


“There had been silence below for some minutes, when suddenly the 
babel of voices reached us in. It seemed as though each man was 
shouting at the top of his voice, trying to shout down the fellow next to 
him, and presently in the midst of it all a shot was fired. 

Hayling looked at me and smiled grimly. 

‘A row?’ 

‘Rather,’ said he. ‘There'll be some fun if the brutes will only row 
enough. Just pull your window to a little. We shall have them up on 
deck in a minute.’ 

I did as I was bidden, and also completed a hurried examination of 
my revolver, when the captain stag out through the deckhouse, 
his hair flying wildly, his face fearfully pale and emaciated. Reeling to 
the side and clutching one of the stanchions for support, he swung 
round and fired into the companion several shots in rapid succession. 
Then, without looking round, he darted away forward, and after him 
came the mate, a knife in his hand, his flabby face almost purple with 
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rage. Seeing which way Macshiel had gone, Murrell immediately gave 
chase, while a moment or two after Diez and Gupp staggered up to see 
the fun.” 

The book has several fashion-plate illustrations in which it is 
impossible to believe. 


* * * * 
Wives in Exile. By William Sharp. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Suanp is a versatile and accomplished gentleman. His latest 
venture is really a very pretty bit of comedy. Two beautiful Irish 
women—Leonora Wester, the blonde, and Honor Adair, the 
brunette—are piqued by the desire of their husbands for a little 
bachelor trip to London. In revenge they charter a sailing yacht, 
man her with women, and set sail from Dublin for a cruise on the 
west coast of Scotland. Mr. Sharp does the thing with a light 
touch, and the humours of the crew, especially the joint first 
officers, Mrs. Moriarty, the cook, and iss Mack ee, the 
stewardess, are excellent. The only male thing aboard is a cat, 
which is unfortunately drowned in a smart gale. 


‘« They had come through their first storm well. Not a spar lost, not 
@ sail rent, only some fur scattered, and the soul of Mephisto let loose 
into the universe. Unfortunately the approach to Arran was veiled by 
Mar | mist. Honor and Leonora, standing arm in arm close to the 
taffrail, could hear the surge of the waves beating against the rocks; 
but they could see nothing of the mountains which rose majestically out 
of the sea. Once, as the dense vapours swept up from Brodrick Bay, 
they caught a momentary glimpse of Goatfell towering above the village 
of Brodrick; but in a few seconds the scene was in one blur of 
driving rain and mist and sea-foam. That glimpse, however, had filled 
them with an intense nostalgia for the land. Oh, comfortable cottages 
with red, warm hearths and kettles of boiling water, and teapots filled 
with that luxury at present unattainable; and oh, above all, for floors 
that did not give way and move about with maddening uncertainty ! ” 


The end of the story is dramatic. The runaway ladies’ husbands 
pursue them, and the two boats, the Belle Aurore and the Sea 
Hawk, run ashore together on the Giant’s Causeway. But Honor 
and Leonora have their wits about them, and make their peace by 
opportunely assisting to save their husbands. It is all very good 
reading for a summer afternoon, but Mr. Sharp should not make 
his Irish crew drop their initial “h’s.” Surely that is not a 
Celtic failing. 


CHRONICLES OF AN UNSUCOESSFUL AUTHOR. 


From an article which appears under the above title in the 
current Lippincott’s we take the following extracts, in which the 
struggles of a beginner in literature are pictured with mournful 
fidelity to fact: ; 

I began my apprenticeship early and can remember my first novel, 
begun at the age of eleven. Its writing caused an epidemic of 
authorship among those of my friends to whom I confided my 
secret. the exuberance of delight one pronounced it exactly 
like a “ grown-up novel,’’ and proceeded to do likewise immediately, 
My subject was a classic one, and the work was to be a romance on 
the general plan of Walter Scott’s. Alas, it was never given to the 
world! My next venture was a fairy story; it was be one 
summer,.and finished in about eight months, most of the time 
while I was away at school. The length of this effort was over two 
thousand words, if I remember rightly, and it was promptly sub- 
mitted to the editor of a then popular juvenile magazine. With 
eager expectation I looked for the etter containing a cheque for a 
large amount in payment. One evening a friend who was in the 
secret radiantly hald out to me, as I entered the school-room, a 
letter bearing the name of the ine to which I had submitted 
the story. I snatched it and rushed upstairs to my room followed 
by my friend. The envelope was small, and the enclosure was 
certainly not my MS. ; it therefore was surely an acceptance. I tore 
open the letter; I looked ; I cooled off instantly. There were barely 
two lines, acknowledging the receipt of the MS. and promising prompt 
examination and decision. This was a considerable fall from my 
first joy, and I be; to feel doubtful of the result. But that 
feeling was soon replaced by exultation at the thought of being a 


real author at last, and I straightway mailed the editor’s note to my 
enthusiastic co-worker at home. His answer infused new ardour 
into my breast, and caused it to swell with pride. He was awe- 
struck at the thought of my having gained access to that mystery 
of mysteries, an editor’s sanctum, and in the overflowing impetuosity 
of youth urged me to telegraph him at his expense if my story was 


“excepted.” I nobly resolved to thwart him by prepaying the 
cha: I even framed the words of the despatch. It should 
read, ‘ Accepted : two hundred and fifty dollars.” That was the 


sum I thought would be about right. In moments of despondency 
I feared it me be somewhat less, but I held to the larger amount 
as my due. as for the vanity of human wishes! My cherished 
hopes were soon to be rudely dashed. In the mail one morning 
came a long envelope containing the M8. of my story. No 
word accompanied it, and none was needed. I knew full well that 
my article was rejected, and I was for a time inconsolable. But 
hope was a pretty regular inhabitant of my breast, and I had soon 
sent off my article to another magazine. Itcame back. . . . . 

The next year I joined some of my schoolfellows in establishing 
an amateur periodical. At last, good or bad, I had a chance to 
publish my articles. Myself the arbiter of fate, I was about to rise 
independent of the hampering decision of an editor, by becomin 
myself an editor. Those halcyon days were sweet but short, and 
were followed by a cessation of industry. 

The revival from this idleness was so long after that I may regard 
itas a part of the present. I began it with a love-story—but not a 
common love-story. Oh, by no means! This was an exceedingly 
uncommon love-story in that it had a point—a real, good, tangible 
point, that made the love-business reasonable and enlivened the 
whole. I made a rather lengthy affair of this tale; at least, it was 
of quite table size, and longer than any previous effort. The 
advice of one who had grown old in the ranks of authors led me to 
write upon a methodical system: so many words to a page, 80 
many pages daily, and no cessation in the regular work of composi- 
tion. at had once taken me six months now occupied only a 
week, and I found in my mood less disinclination for work. I 
built great hopes on that first love-story. I thought it would be 
immediately ae and published, re ess of the class of 
magazine to which I sent it. In the pride of my heart I spread 
out the whole MS. ona large table, and gloated over the number of 
pages, the regularity of the writing, and the business-like Spree: 
ance of the whole. I wrote a well-conceived note to the editors; 
I cleverly introduced an unobtrusive hope of its acceptance; I 
enclosed stamps for return postage, feeling sure that these last 
would not be needed. I mailed the package, and sat down to 
await developments. It was a pleasant time, that interval of 
cloud-building and dreaming of dreams. I had full confidence of 
success; I was sure that this was the beginning of fame and pros- 
perity, and spent much time in planning fresh ventures which 
should serve to extend my fame and bring a golden harvest. It 
may seem superfluous to say that I was destined to disappointment. 
My MS. was returned with one of those nice little notes whose 
appearance I have become so familiar with; for am I not an un- 
successful author ? 


But paper and ink and pens are cheap, more’s the pity, and I 
went at it again, nothing daunted. About this time I wrote a 
nondescript sketch of ee or other, and sent it off with but 
little hopes of success. I called it the ‘‘ Ugly Duckling,” though 
not because it could ever become a swan. In truth I was heartily 
ashamed of it, and it proved very troublesome by being sent to 

ublishers to whom I would rather have submitted better work. 

The magazine of which I had the greatest hopes, and whose 
standing was among the highest, never saw this venture; its 
reader was examining another article of mine just then. I started 
at the next place and sent the “Ugly Duckling” around the 
circuit travelled so thoroughly by all the children of my fancy. 


Eureka! The “Ugly Duckling” has been accepted, mirabile dictu. 
And the price—oh, the price! It is too large to mention. Those 
admirable publishers have said a whole page of things about 
the ‘“‘ Ugly Duckling,” and want more of the same brood. They shall 
have them: I will not thwart them: they shall have them. And, 
by the way, I might as well finish that novel. Yes, and that 
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memorandum-book, filled with hints hitherto undeveloped, I'll have 
that out, too. Yes, the path of success is open before me: I have 
at last done something. J’ll—but stay: not so fast. Here I am 
branching out into an agony of castle-building. Castle-building is 
all right, but not here. These rose-coloured are becomin; 
my position, but not on this paper. For I have at last achiev: 
success, and at present it looms up, in the nearness of its coming, 
very large indeed for its foundations. Even should it be all the 
success I ever have, it is none tbe less success. I am no longer ar 
unsuccessful author ! 


A CRICKET POET. 


A New poet is always to be welcomed. The later discovery of one 
has been made by the Chrontcle, the gentleman being Mr. Albert 
Craig, the balladmonger of the Oval. He does not, however, use 
the term “ poet”? himself, modesty preferring “ rhymester”; but 
there is no need to be nice about such distinctions. To the man 
in the ring, Mr. Craig is as good a poet as one wants in ordinary 
life. Mr. Craig is also a wit. Says the writer in the Chronicle: 


Moving day after day, during the cricket season, amid similar 
surroundings, and with one ee of interest always to the front, 
Mr. Craig can hardly be expected never to repeat himself, and, indeed, 
there are certain pleasantries that may be regarded as his ‘‘ proper- 
ties,” familiar preliminaries with which he is accustomed to open 
intercourse with his friends the spectators. Repetition does not stale 
them, and they are delivered with such an air of being impromptu 
utterances, elicited by the humour of the moment and the er 
tional combination of people among which he suddenly finds himself, 
that we can very easily believe we have not heard them before. He 
is always ‘“‘proud to come amongst us,”’ as though for the first 
time. Also, the particular group of spectators in which he may be 
at the moment is always assumed to be the very centre of intellect and 
culture, the Athens of the Assembly. ‘‘ Now, ladies and gentlemen, 
may I give you any more copies of these verses before I go among 


the masses.”” If he finds a section of his audience that notabl: 
8p reciates his humour, he will very likely say, ‘It does me good, 


ies and gentlemen, to come among ; people who can see a joke the 
same day that it’s cracked.’”’ Indeed, culture, intelligence, high social 
status, are attributes which he will not for a moment allow to be 
denied to the ring of spectators, among whom he is “proud to 
come.” Should anyone say to him, “There’s a fine crowd here 
to-day, Oraig,” he will probably reply, a Js Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ Pardon 
me, sir; this is not a crowd. It is a large assembly of intellectual, 
cultured, and leisured people; gentlemen who have made their 
money, and are living on the interest of it.” 

But it must not be supposed, although there are some few stock 
sayings with which we grow familiar, that he is destitute of ready 
wit. Quite the contrary. He is never at a loss; and those who can 
claim a victory from him in a bout of repartee must be few indeed. 
Even more wonderful than his ready wit is his imperturbable good 
humour, and his quick tongue is never betrayed into a lapse from 

taste and courtesy. Moreover, he never opens a bout himself 
with any member of the “‘ cultured and intellectual assembly.” He 
is there and will, if necessary, meet all challengers. Try a round 
with him—you will probably get a fall, but there will be no unfair 
blow. Indeed, there will hoaily seem to be a blow at all, so kind: 
is his humour. To a stranger who sang out to him at the Oval, 
‘Why aren’t you at Cheltenham to-day, Craig?” he immediately 
replied, ‘‘I didn’t go, sir, because I hoi ht you would be here.” 
But should there be on the other side an offence against good taste 
he will deal out to it at once a just measure of revenge. This isa 
case in which he made ‘‘ the punishment fit the crime ”’ with absolute 
accuracy. ‘‘ Well, Craig, have you served six months lately?” 
“No, sir, I have not; but, all the same, I can sympathise with 

ou.” 

x Like all true humorists, Mr. Oraig blends his humour happily 
with truth and seriousness; and his ready and witty tongue Nis 
often done yeoman service in the great cause of ‘‘ fair play all 
round,” which we English profess to love, yet occasionally desert. 
He may not have a speaking acquaintance with the maxim of 
Horace, but he practises the a to perfection, and no one 
knows better the potency of humour in many a crisis where 
directly serious remonstrance might be unavailing. Not that he 


never seriously ; on the contrary, this man, whom 
personally it is impossible to ruffle, often blazes out in anger 
on behalf of some individual other than himself, or on behalf 
of some cause which he has at heart. The other day, during 
the Middlesex and Surrey match, when an ignorant section of 
the onlookers jeered at Mr. Key for “stonewalling,” when stone- 
walling was the e, when runs were of no consequence, and 
wickets had to be kept up, Mr. Craig turned upon them and gave 
them his sone of their p i in 6 free from all 
suspicion of humour, and sufficiently plain and forcible to carry 
straight home to its mark. Some years , when a crowd at 
Lord’s chaffed him on the subject of the failure, in both innings, 
of one of his favourite Surrey batsmen, he drew himself up, and 
addressed to them a solemn and sententious rebuke in language 
that recalls once more the style of the t doctor to whom I have 
compared him. ‘ Gentlemen,” he sail, * Maurice Read’s reputa- 
tion was not made in a day; it cannot be lost in a day.” 


THE CHILDS GUIDE TO LITERATURE. 


Q. What is humour? 

Whatever you think funny. 

. Not what the writer thinks funny? 
No, not necessarily. 

But is Mark Twain humorous ? 

If you think so. 

Not otherwise ? 

No. 

Then it depends on the reader ? 
Yes. 


ShOROKOROA 


In that case reviews of humorous books are useless ? 
A, Quite, except to those readers of the reviews who know the 
reviewers. 
But does any one know reviewers ? 
Oh, yes. 
wal? 
. Well eno 
Oh like rdi 1 
, like very o: eople. 
Is Jerome K. J: sroine fanny ? 
His name is. 
But his work? 
I have found it so. 
In his new book? 
Less in his later books, perhaps, than his early ones, 
At home, I suppose, he always cries ? 

A. Why do you think so? 

Q. Because we are always told that funny men have secret 
sorrows gnawing at the heart, a tear beneath the smile, and so on. 

A. That applies, I think, only to pantomime clowns. It is the 
funny writers’ disappointed ers who weep. 

Q. Then you don’t think Mr. Jerome a man? 

A. No. I should say that he laughs a good deal—at the reviews 
of his work. 

Q. If reviews can make a professional humorist laugh, mightn’t 
it be better to publish the reviews and suppress the book ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. It says in the Pall Mall Magasine that Mark Twain is really 
very serious. It says he reads Browning for pleasure, and walks 
twenty miles to hear Wagner played. 

A, Well, there’s nothing in that. A humorist must sometimes. 
a something that isn’t funny, just as a grave man occasionally 

es. 
Q. Then you don’t think Mark Twain means to revise the 
Prayer-Book ? 


h to lend them money. 
ey like? 


SLOLOKOAOAGAS 


A. No, 

Q. I'm glad of that. It is terrible to think of jolly people 
growing earnest. Who do you yourself think the most amusing 
man now before the public ? 

A. My. Hooley. 

From Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


O what extent are “o secrets” to 
influence conduct ? We ask because it 

has been suggested in twoor three places that, 
it being an open secret that Mr. Meredith has 
written a novel called Zhe Journalist, Mr. 
Keary ought not to have given that title to 
the new story from his pen that has just 
been published. This seems to us rather 
hard judgment on Mr. Keary. It must 
be difficult enongh nowadays not to clash 
with the titles of published books. If 
books in MS. are to be taken into 
consideration, the lot of the author will, 
indeed, be pitiable. He will have to 
imitate the musician, and label his works 
“Op. 1,” ‘Op. 2,” and so forth. 


Mx. Menxprrn’s reason for withholding 
his novel of journalism from the world is a 
desire to give no offence. The work contains 
portraits of men still living, and the author 
characteristically would not run the risk of 
paining them. 


Lieut. Rosset E. Peary’s book, North- 
ward over the Great Ice, is out at last, and 
the two volumes weigh half a stone. We 
suppose that the publishers wish to give 
Lieut. Peary’s readers a taste of the labour 
and hardships which are involved in ex- 
ploration and pioneer travel. There is a 
picture on p. 490 of a naked Eskimo raising 
8 boulder above his head, ‘showing male 
le ha Lieut. Peary’s critics will all 

ave to show their physique if they are to 
do justice to his volumes. 


Mx. Epmunp Goss has been takin up 
the cudgels in the Chronicle on behalf of 

friend M. Marcel Prévost. The Chrontcle 
recently made some fun of the circumstance 


that in an article on English literature by | editions 
this distinguished French critic Mr. Andrew ' by 


Lang figured as Arthur Lang, Mr. Edmund 


| Gosse as Edmond Gosse, and Mr. Saints- 


bury was deprived of his ‘‘t.” The validity 
of M. Prévost’s criticism was not impaired 
by these slips, but they were, pone 
justifiable cause for merriment. Says Mr. 
Gosse, in defence: ‘He [M. Prévost] asks 
me to tell you that the article which has 
been so frequently quoted, and from which 
he almost despairs ever to escape, was 
written very hurriedly, in a hand- 
writing, and was never seen by himself in 
proof.’ 


““M. Marcet Prévosr begs, too [ Mr. Gosse 
adds], that you will sympathise with him 
in the very odd circumstance that this one 

ioular article, out of a multitude, should 
Just be the one to be quoted and requoted 
in apparently endless reverberation. He 
knows (and hare it is I who speak and not 
he) this country and its language with an 
astonishing precision ; he is, perhaps, of the 
leading Frenchmen of letters, the one—with 
M. Bourget—who knows us best, and it is a 
real misfortune for him to be supposed, on 
the credit of an unlucky string of misprints, 
not to know us at all.” 


So far so good. But there were two odd 
circumstances connected with this letter. One 
was that Mr. Gosse called his friend M. 
“Parcel” Prévost, which, in such a letter, 
was an unpardonable misprint, turning an 
eminent French critic into something very 
like the Parcel Post. The other was the 
Chronicle’s comment on Mr. Gosse’s phrase : 
“He |M. Prévost] thinks that these poor 
partridges of his should be hunted no longer 
on the mountains.” Mr. Gosse, said the 
Chronicle, ‘‘ will excuse us for saying, by the 
way, that nobody from this office hunts 

idges upon mountains. This is evi- 
ently a French view of English sport.” 
But is it eee : 7 : 
earth—at the Cape, for example—partridges 
are hunted mowers else. 


Mr. Harry Quitrer will start in business 
as a publisher of fine art works in November 
next. The aim of the late editor of the 
Universal Review is to produce only work of 
high literary and artistic quality, and to 
give to the printed book the same unity in 
printing, binding, decoration, and design 
which fie Kelmscott Press, under the late 
William Morris, succeeded in achieving. 
Mr. Quilter will, however, endeavour to 
ne out books less exclusively medisval 
in their general form and illustration, and 
less restricted in subject—his aim being to 
ees works of art which can be welcomed 
y, - mers ot Least Leas and ot 
oO yy those in with one speci 
and very linitad though very fascinating 
kind of art. He will attempt also to do 
this at such-prices that the books will be 
within the reach of any person of moderate 
income. 


As the Gadshill Edition of Dickens, which 
Mr. Lang has been editing, is ing into 
its last Legs news of two forthcomi 

es us. One, to be publish 
Messrs. Methuen, will have introductions 


many countries of the}; 


by Mr. George Gissing, whose recent stud 
of the art of Dickens should excite mu 
interest in his new criticisms. The other 
edition is to proceed from the house of Dent. 


Ir it is true that long novels are more 
desired by readers than short, and that 
no subject is so attractive as religion, then 
there should be a large measure of popu- 
larity in store for Zhe Light? by Mr. 
Bernard Hamilton, which Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett have just published. At a moder- 
ate computation the story consists of 
225,000 words; but some of the matter 
being controversial rather than romantic 
the author has kindly supplied to those 
readers who prefer a story above polemics 
advice as to anise: This is a new and 
thoughtful plan. 


Coxcernine the uest of our corre- 
spondent ‘‘ Laid by the Heels,” the following 
books for an invalid are recommended b: 
Mr. M.A. Phelps: Mrs, Gaskell’s Cranford, 
Mrs. Ritchie’s Zhe Old Chelsea Bun House, 
Haliburton’s The Sayings and Doings of Sam 
Slick be song t ee creer g 
Thought for ¢ Moments, and the Ingo 
te But is not Inches of Thought (we 
do not know the book) rather too suggestive 
of dying by inches ? 


Cottxcrors who may be offered letters, 
MSBS., &c., rting to have been written 
by the Scottish National poet, will do well 
in their own interests to investigate with 
especial care the previous history of these, 
and to make certain of their authenticity. 
The extraordinary revelations of a few years 
ago as to the wholesale manufacture in 
Edinburgh of Burns and other MSS. (but 
especially Burns) by a clever rogue known 
as “ Antique Smith” can scarcely have 
been forgotten yet. The number of persons 
im upon by the fabrications of this 
lawyer’s clerk was marvellous, In some 
os par “ Antique Smith” fairly outrivalled 

d, the forger of Shakespeare MSS. 
Eventually his fruitful career was stopped 
by a conviction for fraud, followed ty a 

idence in prison for nine months. Some 

his forgeries were destroyed, others were 
stamped in such a way as to render futile 
any attempt to pass them off as genuine. 
But there were others, again, which were 
not so dealt with, and some of these have 
been lately offered for sale in seer: 
They were detected, but were very skilfully 
executed. 


Mr. Hatt Carne, it is said, may, in the 
manner of publication of his new book, hark 
back to the methods of the middle of 
the century, and issue it in shilling 
pee The experiment will, at any rate, 

an interesting one to watch, and if any 
author could make a success of it, it should 
be Mr. Caine. Butit is a question if people 
can pow wait a month for the next step in 
an exciting tale. We are less leisurely, and 
there are more stories, than in the forties 
and fifties. Serials in ines are dif- 
ferent: it is possible to play with the other 
articles after the novel is read, and thus 
gently decline from impatience. But just a 
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monthly instalment of hectic fiction ?—we 
doubt it. 


Apropos of monthly parts, the first of 
Mr. John Murray’s copyright books which 
Messrs. George Newnes, Limited, are pro- 
posing to issue in this form will be Du 
Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun. That 
work will begin in the autumn. Mean- 
while, another firm is entering the field 
with a cheap edition of a well-known 
work of travel and adventure. Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. send us in sixpenn: 
form a translation of ‘Father Jeep 
Ohrwalder’s Zen Years’ Captivity in the 
Hahd?s Camp, 1882-1892, which is just now 
of peculiar interest. The print is not as 
clear as it should be, but is better than that 
of A Daughter of Heth, alluded to elsewhere. 


Tue latest item of Stevensoniana is Mr. 
Bowden’s announcement of a volume to be 
entitled Great Souls at Prayer. In this 
work, which will be a collection of prayers 
written by divines and laymen, R. 
Stevenson will be represented. At the same 
time Messrs. Chatto & Windus announce as 
nearly ready the Stevenson Reader, which Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne has edited. 


Mr. Crockert’s popularity seems to be 
still increasing. According to the Bookman, 
his story, The Red Aze, which has been 
appearing in the Graphic, has led to fresh 
demands on the author from enterprising 
editors. It will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co., who have secured four 
of Mr. Crockett’s buoks. It was in January 
next, according to recent arrangements, that 
Mr. Crockett was to have three serial stories 
running simultaneously: in the Wéndsor 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, and the 
Christian World. It is possible, however, 
that the publication in the Cornhill Magazine 
will be postponed. Meanwhile a serial of 
Mr. Crockett’s is running in the Pall Mall 
Magazine. 


THERE are dialect poems that owe every- 
thing to the dialect in which they are 
written, and there are dialect poems that, 
translated into ordinary English, would still 
have charm. A very good specimen of the 
former class is the little hymn contributed 
to the current Century by Mr. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, the negro poet. Here are two 
stanzas : 

‘* OQ li'l’ lamb out in de col’, 

De Mastah call you to de fol’, 
Ol’? lamb! 

He hyeah you bleatin’ on de hill, 

Come hyeah an’ keep yo’ mou’nin’ still, 
OW? lamb! 

De Mastah sen’ de Shepud fo’ ; 

He wandah souf, He wandah no’f, 
O 1i’l lamb! 

He wandah eas’, He wandah wes’ ; 

De win’ a-wrenchin’ at His breas’, 
Ol’ lamb!” 


As they stand, they are pretty enough: the 
author gets his effect. Re-write them in 
correct spelling, and they are as bald as 
anything can be. 


Messrs. RouTLepGz are making a spirited 
experiment in reissuing an edition of the 
romances of the late James Grant. Since 
that novelist died in 1887, war has ceased to 
occupy the prominent place in the pages of 
fiction that once it did. There has been of 
late book-fighting enough, it is true, but little 
war. The fighting has been irregular, 
personal, an incident of adventure or 
romance, not organised and inline. James 
Grant was a military novelist before any- 
thing. His Romance of War, his first and 
perhaps most popular work, published in 
1846, describes the prowess of the Gordon 
Highlanders in the Peninsula. The Arde- 
de-Camp, which is the first volume in the 
new edition, appeared in 1848, and deals 
with the campaign against Joseph Buona- 
parte in 1806; in Harry Ogilvie the capture 
and sack of Dunbar are described; in 
Laura Everingham we find the 93rd Suther- 
land Highlanders in the Crimea; and so 
on. Grant was the son of a soldier, and 
himself, for a short period, an ensign in the 
62nd Wiltshire Regiment. Subsequently 


L. | he tried architecture, but in the forties 


settled down to literature, and remained a 
busy novelist till the end. His works are 
conspicuous for their technical accuracy, 
and they. have a good infusion of some- 
what old-fashioned, but quite agreeable, 
spirit. We should like to know that this 
new edition becomes popular. : 


WE aro always glad to welcome chea 
editions of good books when they are we 
and thoughtfully prepared. But the first 
duty of a cheap edition is that it should bo 
readable, and this, except under most 
favourable circumstances of light and eye- 
sight, the new sixpenny reissue of Mr. 
Blac *s novels, which Messrs. Sampson Low 
& Co. are now producing, isnot. A Princess 
of Thule lies before us, but we should hesitate 
to take it into a train. Not only is the 
type too small, but the ink is faint, and the 
paper unlovely. 


A conTRIBUTOR to a recent Speaker, apropos 
of the courtesy of illustrious persons, printed 
three letters to a young author from Russell 
Lowell, Robert Browning, and Mr.Gladstone. 
Lowell’s note was merely courteous, and 
said nothing, but here is a pasate from 
Browning’s which shows that he could both 
split the infinitive and use so vile a word as 
“ desiderate”’ : 


“‘T have now gone through the whole of the 
submitted to my criticism—whatever 
that may be worth. I like much the just 
thought and direct expression: so far——so 
good: I wish there were a more decided 
originality—you will permit me to honestly 
say. Were the themes and treatment as new 
as they are true, your success would be decided. 
At all events, you begin the right way: you 
are therefore little likely to suppose that I 
desiderate any affectation whether of matter 
or of manner, only something we have not got 
already. And every experience must have a 
novelty of its own laid away under—or one 
day to be added to-—-what is the common 
stock.” 


The date of the letter is 1876. 


Mr. GuapsronE, writing in 1878 on the 
subject of anonymous journalism, said : 
“I do not say that the intellectual and 
moral dangers of anonymous writing may 
not be neutralised. For that purpose I 
would suggest: (1) that it should be tem- 
porary ; (2) that it should not be exclusively 
pursued; (3) that it should be with the 
constant endeavour to write as if in the eye 
of man; (4) I cannot omit adding the best 
preservative, namely, always to write as 
actually in the eye of God.” 


Tue Morning has now become the London 
Morning, with Mr. David Christie Murray as 
editor. Mr. Murray is an old journalist, but 
not quite so old as the Newspaper Owner 
and Manager suggests. That organ states 
that he began his journalistic career on the 
Birmingham Morning News in 1828, or, in 
other words, twenty-four years before he was 
born. In the re-organised London Morning 
daily repeat Mr. Murray on subjects of 
importance will have a prominent place. 
The first of these deals with ‘ Personal 
Journalism.” Mr. Murray desires to see 
signatures in newspapers. With all good 
wishes for the success of the London Morning, 
we must state that it is our desire to see 
nothing of the kind. 


Boxn’s Library has just been enriched by 


a new edition of Burton’s Personal Narrative 


of a Pilgrimage to Al-Madinah and Meceah. 
The reprint has been made from the 
Memorial Edition, the copyright of which 
has been acquired by Messrs. Bell & Sons, 
and in the preparation of the text the 
author’s copies of the four previous editions 
were collated and new MS. notes incor- 
alae The present edition was edited by 

ady Burton, and it has a preface by Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole. As frontispiece is a 
coloured portrait of Burton, very sinister, 


in his pilgrim’s garb. 


Miss Hay, the daughter of Mr. John 
Hay, our last American Ambassador, has 
chosen a very modest title for her book of 
poems. It is just Some Verses. Not even 
the single word ‘‘Poems” is so unpre- 
tentious as this. 


THe Cornish Magazine seems to have come 
to stay. And why not—when the editor 
has choice of ontdiiaig Hadetieged the Duchy, 
and anything written by any one connected, 
however remotely, with the Duchy? This 
is practically as much latitude as an editor 
can want. To the September number Mr. 
Quiller Couch contributes a poem, entitled 
“The Piskies,”” which bears oddly on the 
remarks on rhyme that we quoted last 
week. In each of the three stanzas are 
rhymes which would not satisfy Prof. 
Brander Matthews. In the first are 
“Heaven” and ‘given’; in the second, 
“thatch”? and “watch”; and in the third, 
“ forgiven” and ‘‘ Heaven.” As our com- 
mentator said, there is no divorcing Heaven 


‘| and forgiveness. 
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sights and sounds that would assail the eye 
and ear of his young hero, our scientific 
critic would next address himself to the mind, 
Here, again, I think the mostimportantfood is 
absorbed unconsciously. Totakeoneexample: 
suppose for a moment that Sir Walter Scott 
had possessed two good legs instead of one. 
In that case he would have been sent more 
regularly to the High School, a great deal 
of time would have been occupied with out- 
door games, for which he had an insatiable 
appetite, and his visits to the Border would 
have been few and far between. That is to 
say, he would not have had thoselong sojourns 
at Kelso, where all that was romantic in his 
mind was fed and developed. The broad, 
shallow Tweed, overhung with branching 
trees; distant keop and ruined peel; the 
Cheviots lying blue in the distance; the 
triple Kildons close at hand—these became 
familiar at a critical point in their history. 
A generation before, the realistic horrors of 
a disturbed country still lay over them, but 
now these horrors had not slipped so far back 
into the past as to become unreal and dream- 
like; and yet romance had laid its softening 
and magical hand on the past, not yet trans- 
ferring it to the dominion of myth and 
legend, but hiding the unsightly and pre- 
serving the heroic. Fate married the right 
man to the right moment, and the issue was 
the Waverley Novels. As it is necessary for a 
cricketer not only to have the capacity to 
bat, but “to get the bowling,” before ke 
scores his century, so genius needs its 
opportunity. Burns, in his own way, was 
alnoat as fortunate as Scott. Endowed 
with a lyrical genius, he was ushered into a 
Scotland where folk-song had reached its 
zenith. He was cradled in its atmosphere, 
and his gift suited the moment. To return 
to George Eliot, it was not exactly romance, 
and it was not song, into which she was 
born. Hers was the very prose of life, but 
a prose of intense and interesting struggle. 
An old and different rural England was 
passing away. The composed, orthodox 
parson, @ near relative of the squire, but 
in speech and appearance a little more 
polished, in manner urbane and suave, 
something of a sportsman and a little of a 
gourmet, had his tranquillity broken in upon 
and his comfort disturbed. Nonconformity 
was looming up strong against the horizon. 
But this was nothing in comparison with 
the waves that were beating against 
territorial influence. Land and trade had 
been wrestling for half a century, and land 
got its worst falls in George Eliot's infancy. 
It requires no great exercise of the imagi- 
nation to picture the serious, thoughtful 
young woman listening to the prophecies 
of evil likely to be expressed in the Tory 
circle at Griff House when the Reform 
seieeen was going on. Wise and sensible 
old Robert Evans, when he drove Mary about 
the country in his gig, no doubt often shook 
his head, and wondered what the world was 
coming to. So completely have things 
changed that the plainest picture of the 
autocratic squire bake like a caricature : 


‘« —. that dandy-despot, he 


Amone the Cornish Diamonds Mr. Quiller 
Couch offers the following impossible, yet . hae OO’ 
agreeable, specimen: ‘“ An old couple, aged | THERE is a matter of criticism on which it 
ninety, had buried their only son, who was | seems to me a great deal of ink has been 
close upon seventy years old. On returning | uselessly shed. It isthis: one school holds 
from the funeral, they sat in silence for half | that a work of art should be considered 
an hour. Then the old woman remarked, | quite apart from its creator, and this is 
‘I allus told ’ee so. Dedden I knaw ’ow | supported, if not by argument, by many 
*twoud be when the baby was born? I| pertinent illustrations. A biography of 
told ’ee ’eed never live to be reared.’ ” omer is not essential to enjoyment of the 

‘‘Odyasey”’; how Shakespeare came to write 
“Macbeth” is of little consequence compared 
to the fact that it is there. ‘To take another 
art—the closest acquaintance with a sculptor 
will not increase by one tittle the loveliness 
of the lines in his statue. The underlying 
contention is that biography and criticism 
are two separate and distinct studies. 
Nothing is more interesting than the life 
of a man truly set down; but the facts, 
whatever they are, ought not to influence 
our appreciation of his work. 

On the other hand, the minute studies 
that are so plentiful to-day—the endless 
writing, for example, which is devoted to 
Shelley, Burns, the Brontés, and others— 
has for excuse the very opposite opinion. 
If compelled to give a reason for their 
labour, the authors might very well argue 
that a writer and his writing are one and 
indivisible, and the glory of criticism is to 
bring into harmony what appear to be 
diverse and contradictory elements. What 
comes out in the way of song must have 
gone in in the shape of experience. And 
so the conclusion is arrived at, that if there 
be any such thing as scientific criticism, it 
ought not to consist of the collation of one 
man’s opinion with another’s, but of a full 
examination of all that went to form and 
develop the author. In Sir Walter’s good 
old way the scientific critic will begin with 
‘“‘an ell of pedigree,” for he will attach as 
much importance to heredity as M. Zola him- 
self does. Having settled all about the an- 
cestors and the race, he will next study the 
scenery and early associations of his subject. 
He may not altogether believe, with a 
recent authority, that the geological forma- 
tion of his native fields will in some sort 
determine the character of a poet’s love 
songs, but the vivid early impressions 
count for a great deal. And this is true 
of all imaginative writers, whether in prose 
or verse. You get a George Eliot haunted 
for ever with memories of that curious 
mingling of pastoral beauty and coal-dusty 
village, of rural swain and pale factory 
hand, distinctive of the Midlands round 
her old home at Griff; you get a Tenny- 
son absolutely growing out of his Lin- 
colnshire rectory, with its environments 
of grassy wold and long grey field. Or, 
contrariwise, a Dickens is found belonging 


LITERARY FAME AND CRITICISM. 


Reavers of the Acapemy who admired the 
series of literary parables published therein 
during the spring, signed ‘T. W. H. C.,” 
will be interested to hear that the Unicorn 
Press will reissue them, with others, in a 
little volume some time this month. Mr. 
Crosland, for that is the author’s name, has 
a@ caustic wit, and his book should excite 
some attention. 


Mr. J. Apair Fitz-Geratp writes to us, 
complaining in acidulated terms of the 
paragraph which we printed last week in 
our ‘Guide for Novel Readers,” dealing 
with his new book, That Fascinating Widow, 
and Other Frivolous and Fantastic Stortes, 
Mr. Fitz-Gerald’s suggestion that, because 
two earlier works of his were not praised 
in this paper, someone on our staff must 
have a grudge against him is an old, old 
absurdity. Our notice of his book was as 
follows: 

“We dip at random: ‘Far away io the 
sunny districts of the South, sheltered by high 
hills, lies the small country town of Bibble- 
cum-Babs. . . . What riled the good folk of 
Bibble-cum-Babs was the fact that Mr. Clipsby 
Papplewick, who was positively known to have 
seen better days, and to be in receipt of a 
tolerably comfortable income. should system- 
atically ignore the church and the parish. . . . 
He never went to church, and Miss Pash... .’” 
It will be seen that we wrote but four 
words: the rest Mr. Fitz-Gerald wrote 
himself. 


Meranwuite, in the columns of Concord, 
the journal of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, Mr. G. H. Perris, 
whose work on Leo Tolstoy we reviewed in 
our issue of August 13, writes: ‘It does 
not interfere with my digestion to be 
attacked by the little sect of English 
Tolstoyists as a hopeless son of Belial, 
while a barbarian alicet likethe Acapemy 
is covering me with malignant abuse on 
quite opposite grounds.” It was certainly 
not our reviewer's aim to interfere with 
Mr. Perris’s digestion; he merely meant 
to interfere with Mr. Perris’s treatment 
of Tolstoy. Mr. Perris complains that 
wo refused to insert the “short reply” 
(it would have filled two columns of the 
AcapeMy) he sent us. We are always | to the squalid street where he taught us to 
glad to print replies from authors, pro- | see pathos and humour and humanity. In 
vided they are brief and courteous. Mtr. each of these cases personal detail illuminates 
Perris’s was neither. the work. This would sound rank blasphemy 

to the late Laureate, who thanked God he 

Tux controversy in the Star between Mr. | knew nothing of his favourite Jane Austen. 
Stephen Phillips and ‘J. D.,” on the sub- ; But even Lord Tennyson was not infallible. 
ject of ‘‘Scansion,” came to an end on| Several biographies of the novelist have 


Saturday. It is certainly a sign of the sree since he uttered this expression, That fewelled mass of millinery, 
times when a halfpenny evening paper!and they do not hinder but help us to That oil’d aud curl’d Assyrian Bull, 
Smelling of musk and of insolence.” 


devotes columns to an argument between a ! appreciate her work. 


poet and a journalist about scansion. - | After attuining a comprehension of the | There were days when a famous Muster of 
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Hounds used to shout at the editor of the 
Times as ‘that d—d printer.” Yet the axe 
was ey laid at the foot of the tree; in 
other words, trade was rapidly getting the 
upeet hand and the millionaire was sup- 
planting the lord of broad acres. The 
atmosphere created by these changes is 
transferred from Griff House to the Eliot 
novels, and if you think of it and of the 
studious philanthropic-political tastes of the 
authoress, once more it is evident that the 
time has come and the man—or rather 
woman. A temperament has found a be- 
fiting moment. 
hen our aforesaid critic has explained 
the blood and birth of his subject, his 
natural surroundings, the atmosphere of his 
time, and the opinions, conversation, myth, 
and legend he was likely to hear, he may 
approach the less important matters of educa- 
tion and reading. But it is out of the early 
impressions that the masterpiece comes, if 
come it does, and his scientific mission will 
near achievement when he has set all these 
forth. He will, at any rate, have performed 
the more useful part of his work and paved 
the way for arriving at a sound judg- 
ment. One of our modern philosophers has 
inveighed against the use of that slovenly ex- 
ression “opinions differ.” He says we never, 
tor scarcely ever) differ in opinion. Where we 
differ is in knowledge; if twenty men knew 
exactly the same facts they would form the 
same Judgment upon them. Like other pet 
theories, it is carried too far; but critics 
would lay us under an obligation if they 
would t it so far as to make their chief 
duty one of exposition and enlightenment. 
For the truth is, that the opinion of critics 
on their contemporaries never has been 
worth much. 

A curious illustration of this may be seen 
in an old Blackwood, that for July, 1830, in 
one of Christopher North’s “Notices to 
Correspondents.” Like every editor who 
has lived, he had moments of extreme anger 
at the would-be contributors, and he launches 
out into this curious statement : 


“There are not at this hour more than six 
women alive entitled to send articles to 
Ebony: Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Norton, Miss 
Bowles, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury. Let us 
consider—who the deuce is the sixth? Oh! 
yes, yes, but not to hurt the feelings of so 
many thousands, she for the present shall be 
‘ strictly anonymous.’ ” 


Of these women which can be said in an 
true sense to be alive to-day? At that time 
the Hon. Mrs. Norton looked upon herself, 
and was looked upon by others, as a kind 
of empress in the world of letters. No one 
could feel the slightest surprise at Chris- 
topher’s confident remark as far as she was 
concerned. It would be extremely interest- 
ing to know how many readers of the 
AcapEmy could name one of her long list of 
novels without referring to a catalogue. 
Mrs. Hemans leads a precarious life in the 
oorer sort of school-books. When Mr. 
enley put two of her pieces in the Lyra 
Heroica he was chaffed about it. Some 
of us have out of curiosity looked up Miss 
Mitford, Miss Bowles, and Miss swsbury, 
but are they more than names as far as 
the general public is concerned? Probably 
one could mention four times as many 
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women of to-day whom any magazine would 
be glad to have as contributors, but how 
many of these are likely to hold a higher 
position than Mrs. Norton sixty or seventy 


years hence? Yet this is but one of many | And 


curious instances. 

The mere opinion of the literary critic, 
then, his I-like-it or I-like-it-not, is at bottom 
of little value. Indeed, whenever he ven- 
tures upon dogmatism, whether in laying 
down the rules and canons of art or in 
passing a sweeping judgment upon anyone’s 
reputation, he is trying to do what no pre- 
decessor has successfully accomplished. But 
a useful career lies before him if he will 
be content to bring into harmony a man 
and his work so that the inevitable excellence 
and the equally inevitable blemish may be 
seen in due relation to their cause. In fact, 
his worthiest ambition is to reduce that mass 
of ignorance and prejudice which prevents 
the vulgar from choosing between good and 
evil. For to glorify the worthless is an 
injury to the worthy. P. 


BYWAYS IN BOOK-LAND. 
A Poet's “ Veropicrs,.” 

HE was not, it must be owned, very much 
of a poet. He had poetical feeling and a 
fair measure of poetical expression—that 
was all. He published a large number of 
volumes ; but very little of what he wrote 
will live: a few lyrics may survive, but 
nothing more will. That was because he, 
though possessing the lyric impulse, had 
not the gift of style: he had no sense of 
“finish.” When he wrote her it was as 
if by accident, or, let one say, by inspiration. 
He spe not what we should feet call an 
educated man, but relied upon his native 
talent both to impel and to guide him. 

T am talking about William Cox Bennett, 
brother of that watch-making John who in 
the fulness of time became a knight. 
William Cox Bennett had a genuine desire 
to “sing,” but was content, for the most 
part, to sing anyhow, whatever the upshot. 
He was a fortile—a too fertile—writer, as 

ou may see by glancing down the list of 
is books in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum. Here you will find ‘‘ War 
Songs,” and ‘‘ Baby May,” and ‘The Worn 
Wedding Ring,” and “Our Glory Roll,” 
and ‘Contributions to a Ballad History 


Y | of England,” and ‘Songs for Sailors,” and 


‘Sea Songs,” and soforth. You will, how- 
ever, find no reference to the slim little 
volume called Verdicts, published by Effing- 
ham Wilson in 1852. 

This is probably due to the fact that that 
volume was anonymous. I confess to never 
having even heard of Verdicts until, a few 
years before his death, Bennett sent me a 
copy. On looking into it, I found that it 
was a series of literary criticisms couched in 
rhythm and rhyme. The writer pretends 
that one day Zeus, bored by his very idle- 
ness, called upon Minos to submit to him 
his verdicts upon the English poets who had 
just joined the great majority - 

‘‘T’'d know, now at last they’re away from the 
Earth 


And judged, what the laudings of mortals are 
worth.” 
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“‘There’s many a@ fame,” continued Zeus, in 
cynical mood, 

‘that the wearer but owes 
To the personal likings of critics he knows, 
many a name that is smothered through 


pique 
Through not being quite of a sect or a clique.” 


It is interesting to note the names of the 
poets whose work Bennett, in 1852, thought 
worthy of analysis and comment. Here they 
are: Moore, Campbell, Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Walter Scott, Rogers, B Cornwall, Hood, 
Keats, Southey, Crabbe, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Shelley, Robert Montgomery, Byron, 
and Landor. Rogers and Barry Cornwall, 
to be sure, Bennett dismisses in four lines: 


“O’er your merits, O Rogers, ’tis clear that 
*twere wrong, 


Though you’ve taste and you’ve fancy, to 
hover for long. 

Pass on; I dismiss you and Procter in song 

Together; both pretty, but far—far from 
strong.” 


Rogers one is willing to surrender; but 
surely Barry Cornwall wrote some songs, 
spontaneous and truly lyric, which should 
have secured for him a somewhat less off- 
hand treatment? That Robert Montgomery 
should have only five lines assigned to him 
is obviously right. Bennett refers the 
reader to Macaulay’s familiar essay in the 
Edinburgh : 
‘There, each one will see, to get farthest from 
Homer, he 
Has but to read, if he can, Robert Mont- 
gomery.” 


Of Tom Moore Bennett says : 


‘* He never disgusts a taste aristocratic 
With interest won for a pair in an attic ; 
His heroes drink wine out of real golden 


ices, 
Have each fifty peacocks and five hundred 


We’re bewilder’d with splendours, in numbers 
80 puzzling, é 
With houris in nothing and maidens in 


musin, 

Till, spite of Golcondas and vales of Cash- 
mere, 

We long for a something more sober and 
near.” 


To Charles Lamb the critic-bard pays an 
affectionate tribute : 


“A Yorick, to set the whole room in a roar; 
A Sterne, to draw tears where he drew laughs 
before ; ; 
A Howard in pity for guilt aud for pain ; 
The gentlest of natures more gentle, again ; 
As free as the creature that named him from 


lame ; 
In short, a new Goldsmith in all but the 
name.” 


By Leigh Hunt as a poet Bennett was 
not so favourably impressed : 
‘‘ Hunt has feeling, though too much ’tis that 
of the city, 
And beauty, though too much it treads on 
the pretty ; 
Too often by half you feel half bound to 
hiss it, he 
Disgusts you so much with his would-be 
simplicity.” 
Of Walter Scott’s verse it is rather un- 
fairly complained that it does not teach us 
anything—that it is only agreeable, not 
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informing—as if anybody ever thought of 


going to poetry for information ! 


‘ But then, should you ask yourself what deep 


new thought 


From the stores of this great necromancer 


you’ve brought ; 

Lines by which a world’s not only tickled, 
but taught, 

Such as come in whole thousands in Shake- 
spesre unsought . . . 

Alas, with a sigh, after thinking, you own 

He did not instruct you—he pleased you 


alone ; 
That, in spite of his heart and his genius— in 
ite 


spi 
Of all that the man and the author was—right 
Is the verdict that holds that he does but 


elight, 
And that therefore he stands much less high 
than he might.” 


Bennett praises Hood for his humour and 
his pathos—for his ‘‘Song of the Shirt,” 
his “Bridge of Sighs,” his ‘‘ Haunted 
House,” his “‘ Miss Kilmansegg,” his ‘‘ Ode 
to Rae Wilson,’ but shows no signs of 
special appreciation of the ‘‘ Midsummer 

airies,” or the sonnets, surely the most 
Sesbes things Hood did. In discussing 

uthey (with whom, as a Tory, the Radical 
Bennett could have little or no intellectual 
sympathy) the author of Verdicts indicates 
incidentally some of his preferences for poets 
of a later day : 


“s Domisnie visions invited to sup, 
ou try, but you can’t get your appetite up, 
And leave his magicians, so Indian and 
hellish, 
And heroines, dusky and dull, with a relish, 
tere fur the five hundredth time, of that 
ora 


Ree Gardener's Daughter,’ or Téhnyson’s 


To hear with delight, if your fancies are mine, 

Hot Bertram’s loud courtship of proud 
Geraldine, 

To grow Greek with Landor—weigh ‘ Festus’s’ 
ponderings, 

To follow the seinted ‘Evangeline’s’ wan- 


erings ; 
Or pay o’er Browning ; choose either, and 
let him 
Delight you; for Southey—why, like all, 
forget him.”’ 


Of Byron Bennett was no indiscriminate 
admirer; he is, in truth, as much “ down”? 
upon him, for some of his qualities, as any 
iconoclastic critic of to-day : 


‘Yet, reading him, say not his genius is small ; 
If ce of him’s nonsense, yet half is not 


all... . 

While you reason, and therefore decry him, 
admire 

In his language his point, and his force, and 


his fire ; 
tame their direction, but own that you 


mee 

ae passions the glare of the whitest of 

eat: 

That in parts of his ‘Harold’ and parts of 
his Tales 

pe ene inet in all, you can scarce say he 


That though his philosophy mostly is stuff, 
And you feel that its Fascdling ought to be 


rough, 
Yet his words and his lines you quote often 
enough.” 


In the course of the poem (as I suppose 


we must call it) Bennett falls foul of poor 


Canning, of whom he says that 


“You can’t call those very small things that 


he writ, 


In these days of Jerrold and Thackeray, wit ; 
They may be fine paste — they’re not diamonds 


a bit.” 


Indeed ! 
fain to rank Carlyle among the 


there.” 
Altogether, it cannot be said that Bennett, 


as a critic in verse, speaks either with 
He writes from 
the heart rather than from the head, and 
His 
Verdicts have some personal interest, but 


authority or with point. 
is for ever dropping into doggrel. 


little positive value. ‘ 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


NoTHING amazes me more than to discover 
in a witty person an absolute unconscious- 
ness of being ridiculous. The sober, the 
solid man of business, the slave of pro- 
fessional etiquette—do not excite so much 
make fools of them- 
selves, and offer their dignity as a meal for 
our hilarity. But the witty man we expect 
to thrive upon the follies and grotesque 
humours of his fellows; and if he make a 
fool of himself, to do so in a strictly private 
fashion, is as it were a gracious concession 


astonishment when the 


to frail humanity. 


Now, the French are notoriously a witty 
They are exquisitely alive to the 
ridiculous in more decorous and more 


race. 


solemn races. They shun, very properly, 


Feng bored, and they distrust excess. They 
at Cook’s caravans, and wonder that 


laug 
the lish should enjoy stampeding across 
the continent in a body. Thee hate Hires 
witty and sparkling at the expense of the 
Briteh feet. This is natural, for there 
is nothing on earth more comic than these 
hordes of wandering and _ supercilious 
barbarians let loose among foreign monu- 
ments. At least I thought so, until a 
little while ago. Thanks to M. Rostand’s 
alias play, we are furnished, in the 
readful ‘“‘Cadets de Gascogne,” with a 
sight far mcre irresistibly comic and 
ridiculous. Cook’s tourists are modest. 
They come abroad to see and to be in- 
structed. They offend nobody unless they 
happen to get drunk or dispute their 
bills or mutilate ruins and carve their 
initials on classic stones. The cadets scorn 
so simple a virtue as modesty; and instead 
of going a-sight-seeing, they shout at the 
universe to leave its daily affairs and stand 
still and watch them in their wanderings. 
It is not glory enough to be a Cadet de 
Gascogne in the shade, but one must needs 
put a feather in one’s cap, and stand out 
upon the Men toads and blow a huge 
trumpet proclaiming the fact to an in- 
different world. 

Elsewhere, young men and old keep their 
souls in patience, while Glory takes her time 
in finding them out. These boisterous cadets 


On the other hand, Bennett is 
poets 
because of his ‘French Revolution ”— 
“Few epics are like the great epic that’s 


settle the matter by grasping glory in a 
body. True, thay have done bat on 
earth worth recording, but they were born 
in Gascony. This, in their esteem, con- 
stitutes a sufficient claim upon the admira- 
tion of their fellows. To be a cadet is to be 
a genius, and so they order a dozen caravans, 
and while everybody else is slumbering in 
the shade, incapable of a thought above cool 
drinks and cold baths, they tear through 
southern towns with a train of admir- 
ing journalists, who piously describe their 
speeches, their dinners, their excursions, 
eir exuberant applause of their collective 
genius. Everywhere they go they discover 
the genius of defunct cadets, and raise 
statues and toast quantities of Gascon 
barbers and bakers and candlestick makers, 
who wrote forgotten rhymes and twanged 
silent guitars. And the nation, if we are 
to judge by the newspapers and the votes 
of thanks and admiration, take these pil- 
grims of art and literature as seriously 
as they take themselves. The Figaro gives 
them daily a couple of columns headed 
‘Les Cadets de Gascogne.” We are not 
A pape the report of a single frothy speech, 
the spectacle of a single extravagance, until 
at last the universal hope in Paris has been 
that before the end of the farcical parade 
every cadet would find his quietus at 
the bottom of the Garonne or the Adour. 

M. Arséne Alexandre lately gave voice to 
the general sense of exasperated ennui in a 
witty article—‘‘ Les Cadets d’Ailleurs ”—in 
the Figaro. He notes the curious features 
of the Cadets of Elsewhere—an exquisite 
modesty: when they travel they prefer to 
enter towns quietly on foot instead of 
prancing in on decorated ‘When 
they want a vehicle they choose a simple 
cab instead of a sortof Lord Mayor’s carriage, 
and they have not the slightest desire to be 
buffeted with flowers. It would disturb them 
to be acclaimed by a delirious crowd (so 
delirious that nobody in it has the ghost 
of an idea what the deuce it is that every- 
body is acclaiming); they prefer to pay a 
little dearer and travel incognito, instead of 
travelling in a caravan. If before a monu- 
ment they are moved to admiration, the 
crisis is internal, and they abstain from 
making speeches even for the pleasure of 
saying nothing. There are many of these 
cadets scattered abroad among mountains 
and museums, but they are not accompanied 
by official reporters to announce their move- 
ments and words. M. Rostand has not 

pularised any other cadets than those of 

gne. ‘ What is remarkable,’ ex- 
claims M. Alexandre, “is that when these 
other cadets are in their native land, they 
are there, while the cadets appear from time 
to time in their beloved native towns, but 
passionately abstain from residing in them.” 
They go there only to unveil statues to 
unread and unknown ee who, it seems, 
are as common as nettles in Gascony. They 
remain permanently in the capital to be 
ready for every event, such as the death or 
sudden success of a compatriot, for the cele- 
bration and the revelation of which several 
cadets are furiously necessary. M. Alexandre, 
in his ingenious protest, depicts the 
Gascon cadet thus addressing every other 
provincial he meets in Paris: ‘“‘What the 
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devil are you doing in Paris since you don’t 
come from down there ?” 

Of a surety the sense of the ludicrous is 
foreign to the burning soil of Gascony. 
If this caravan on the high road of glory 
were youths sowing in such curious fashion 
a portion of their wild oats, storing up 
memories of sins of youth to be forgiven in 
tolerant age, grievously as one might still 
desire to clap them into a house of restraint, 
one could mange: to overlook their follies 

a shrug and a grimace. But no. 
Many of them are middle-aged fogies 
and hoary sages—true, such fogies and 
sages as are apparently born and bred on 
the banks of the Garonne, and, singular 
to say, a few of them really have 
done something. There is Falguierés, 
the soulstor what is he doing in such a 
galley? One wonders how justice is ad- 
ministered down there, since prefects and 
mayors and justices of peace, who ought to 
know better, form part of the vociferating, 
toasting, self-glorifying mob, decorated in 
its own honour. 

H. L. 
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BOOKS WORTH MORE THAN £100. 


‘il ae New York Times’ Saturday Review of 
Books and Art publishes a list of books of 
importance and value (compiled by Mr. R. F. 
Roden) which have brought £100 and more 
ny English book sales from 1790 to 1898, 
sa olga figure a few rarities fetching 
er sums. No book of great biblio- 
rap hical interest has been omitted, and 
from the beautiful Pliny of 1472, sold at 
the Chauncey sale, down to the Kilmarnock 
Burns, the list is interesting. Prices given 
are in pounds sterling. It should be re- 
marked that prices for the Ashburnham 
books are not included in this list, having 


__...been given already in a previous number of 


our contemporary. Below we give a typical 
selection of books—our space will not 
accommodate more—which appear in Mr. 
Roden’s list: 


1807 Caxton’s ‘“‘ Knight of the 


Tower”. 166 5 0 
1812 Caxton’s “ Blanchardin ” 215 5 0 
Caxton’s “Tully of Old 
Age”. ; . . 115 0 0 
1813 Monstrelet’s “« Chron- 
iques”” . 138610 0 
De Bry. Seven vols . 546 0 0 
Caxton’s ‘‘Chess Book”. 173 5 0 
Caxton’s “¢ Confessio 
Amantis” . 315 0 0 
1815 Caxton’s ‘ Troylus and 
Creside” . . 252 2 0 
1816 Caxton’s “ Chronicles” . 10 0 0 
1817 Caxton’s “Jason” . . 165 0 0 
1818 First Folio Shakespeare. 121 0 0 
1819 Caxton’s Pilgrimage of 
the Soul ”’ 155 10 0 
— meee Bible (1541, yel- 
220 10 0 
— we Latin Bible with a 
date. Fust and seas 
fer (1462) 215 5 0 
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1824 Hariot’s “ Virginia ” 
— Gutenberg Bible .. 
Livy of 1469, Rome, 
eye and Pan- 


Virgil of 1470. Vindelin 
do Spira . 

Psalter. Fust and Schoef- 
fer (1459, ica red 


morocco) . 
1827 Rapin’s ‘ Englan 
Xenophon, raat Six 


vols. (1691-1765) 
Cicero. Valdarfer, Venice 
(1471, vellum) . 
Luther’s own copy of his 
translation of the Bible 
“True Tragedie of the 
Duke of York ” (1600) 
Sharer. s Sonnets, 
Apsley imprint . : 
Sha espeare ’s “ Venusand 
Adonis” . F : 
Gutenberg Bible 
Tyndale’s ‘‘ Pentateuch ”’ 
The Great Bible 
Coverdale’s Bible 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Tales” 
Worde . 
Gutenberg Bible . 
Hulsius’s ‘Voyages and 
Travels” . 
“ Biblia Pauperum ” 
‘Chronicles of England ” 
Caxton’s “Servitum” . 
Chester’ s ‘Love’s Mar- 


De 


Gray’s “ Odes” 

“Book of St. Albans.” 
De Worde . : 

Ben Jonson’s “ Sejanus.” 
Large paper, original 
vellum, presentation 
copy to Francis Crane . 

Munday’s ‘ Banquet of 
Dainty Conceits” 

First Folio Shakespeare. 
Beautiful copy, pur- 
chased for Miss Burdett 
Coutts . . 

Second Folio . 

‘Richard the 
(1597) . . 

“Love's Labour Lost. ” 
(1598). 

“Merry Wives of Wind. 
sor.’ (1602) : 

“Venus and Adonis.” 
(1596) One of the three 
known copies 

Cranmer’s “New Testa. 
ment” : : . 

‘Castell of Laboure.” 
Pynson. . ; . 

“Much Ado About 
Nothing” (1600). 

1867 First Foko Shakespeare . 

1868 Dibdin’s ‘‘ Tour in France 

and Germany.” Ex- 

tended to six volumes, 


Third.” 


130 drawings, 242 
plates . 

| — Caxton’s “ Knight of the 
Tower ” 


1870 First Folio Shakespeare : 
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100 0 : 1873 Guleabers INS vellum. 3,400 0 0 
199 10 tto, paper . 2,690 0 0 
Nichols’s “ Leicester- 
8 260 0 0 
472 10 0 1874 Block book, « Apocalypsis 
Sancti Johannis ” . 285 0 0 
105 0 0] 1878 First Folio Shakespeare . 480 0 0 
1880 Beza’s ‘Confession of 
Faith.” Mary Queen of 
136 10 0 Scots’ copy 149 0 0 
288 15 0/1881 De Bry’s “Great Voy- 
ages”? 125 0 0 
173 5 0; — Hatluy ts “ Voyages.” 
(1599. -1600) With the 
420 0 0 voyage to Cadiz, and 
| the rare ma ‘ . 181 0 0 
267 15 0! — ‘ Anacreon.” (1554, 
vellum) © 221 0 0 
131 0 0| — First Latin Bible with a 
date . : 1,600 0 0 
105 0 0| — Valdarfer Boccaccio . 585 0 0 
— Petrarch. (Venice, 1470) 
116 0 0 With theengravings .1,950 0 0 
500 0 O| — Rabelais (1542) . . 860 0 0 
159 0 0! 1882 Gutenberg Bible. Old 
121 0 0| Testament only . . 760 0 0 
365 0 0! — “Imitation de Jesus 
Christ.” (1690) . 356 0 0 
245 0 0| —  Blake’s “Milton” . . 230 0 0 
596 0 0} — Gohory’s “Prince Jason’s 
Goer ale ai 8 8 
— Gutenberg Bible, paper 
a : Pi Psalter of 1459 ee | 4,950 0 0 
365 0 0! 1885 Caxton’s “King Arthur” 1,950 0 0 
200 0 01 —. Coverdale’s Bible (1536). 680 0 0 
1887 Bune Kilmarnock edi- 
110 0 0 1888 Bliov’s Bible (1663) 580 0 0 
1889 Gutenberg Bible . 2,600 0 0 
10s 0 0| 1890 Burns. Kilmarnock edi- 
tion. 120 0 0 
— Walton’s “Angler” (1653) 210 0 0 
1894 Third Folio Shakespeare 435 0 0 
106 0 0 | 1895 Voltaire’s Works, 70 vols. 255 0 0 
1896 Ames’s “Typographical 
225 0 Antiquities” . 248 0 0 
— Browning’s Pauline, with 
note by author 145 0 0 
— Méilton’s Lycidas, 1st edit. 101 0 0 
716 2 0 1898 Burns. Kilmarnock edi- 
148 0 0 tion . 572 5 0 
352 15 U0 a 
346 10 0 DRAMA 
les HILE comedy has entirely changed 
: | its ground within the present gene- 
336 0 0 | ration, melodrama still treads the beaten 
ath of convention. The falsely accused 
ero whose happiness and whose very life is 
215 0 0) schemed against by ruthless villains con- 
tinues to be righted in the last act, and to 
195 0 0} vin the prize of the heroine’s love. The 
2 history of the falsely accused hero would 
155 0 0) be the history of English melodrama for 
410 0 Ol the past fifteen or twenty years. Both 
Boucicault and Watts Phillips, the masters 
of the preceding generation, worked upon a 
broader basis; but the late Henry Pettitt 
and Mr. George R. Sims have narrowed 
240 0 0] down the issues to the judicial error which 
has also been 80 largely exploited by their 
560 0 0] French contemporaries. ‘That the false 
360 0 0° accusation leads up naturally to certain sure 
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and well proved ‘‘ effects” is very true, but 
the sameness of motive must become a 
little tiresome, one would think, even to the 
enthusiastic patrons of the Adelphi. This 
Mr. Sims seems to have suspected when he 
sat down to write ‘‘ The Gipsy Earl” ; for the 
false accusation brought against the hero is, 
after all, only a slight one, added to which 
it is transferred, with some show of novelty, 
to the shoulders of the heroine. There it is, 
nevertheless, the mainspring of the action. 
Mr. Sims, with the best intentions in the 
world, has not been able to get away from 
it. He has retarded and minimised its 
development, but evidently it is no more to 
be kept out of the modern melodramatist’s 
field of vision than was Charles the First’s 
head out of Mr. Dick’s. What is more, in 
“‘The Gipsy Earl” it is still the comic man, 
oroneof his subordinates, who is instrumental 
in effecting the hero’s escape from his 
enemies—anothersureeffect. Unfortunately, 
sureness of effect can only be obtained at 
the sacrifice of novelty and literary interest ; 
but Mr. Sims is prepared, no doubt, to argue 
that he is not engaged in reforming the 
drama or the taste of his Adelphi patrons, 
but solely in constructing a huge dramatic 
mechanism warranted to act with the cer- 
tainty of clockwork. 


Sucu invention as the modern melo- 
dramatist brings to bear upon his work he 
devotes to the elaboration of a thrilling 
mechanical effect for the end of his pen- 
ultimate act. Here novelty is de rigueur, 
and Mr. Sims—conventional as he is in 
story and general characterisation—has suc- 
ceeded in very happily fulfilling the con- 
dition. In the way of mechanical sensation 
the hero (or heroine) has taken a ‘‘ header” 
into the bosom of a lake, been tied upon the 
metals of the Underground Railway with a 
train approaching, or placed in the bottom 
of a lift the descent of which was certain 
death ; an American play of last season 
showed us a woman clinging to the clapper 
of a swinging bell; we have seen a fight to 
the death between divers at the bottom of 
the sea, together with many other strange 
and far-fetched devices. "What further link 
could be added to this long chain of stage 
surprises? Mr. Sims has proved equal to 
the occasion. Kidnapped ty villains, the 
Gipsy Earl is shut up in the interior of a 
windmill, which stands out gaunt and 
spectrally at the back of the stage, the full 

epth of which it occupies. The windmill 
is @ picturesque object which has played 
some part in fiction. On the stage it has 
never, within my experience, been turned to 
account. Mr. Sims, however, employs it 
very ingeniously, and, from the Adelphi 
point of view, with excellent effect. Notic- 
ing the hero’s plight, one of the 
comic characters—I am not sure which, 
for the scene passes in dumb-show and 
in moonlight — clambers up one of the 
long arms of the windmill, and, getting 
in at the upper part of this structure, 
descends to the basement, where, proe- 
sumably, he cuts the prisoner’s bonds. 
Presently, amid the breathless attention of 
the house, the two men emerge at the top of 
the windmill—which at that moment begins 
to revolve—climb out upon the sails, al by 
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that means are safely swung down to the 
ground—a feat which is rewarded with a 
roar of applause. This is the most novel 
feature of ‘‘The Gipsy Earl,” and the one 
by which it will be marked in the annals. 


Who, it may be asked, is the ee Earl? 
That is no great matter. He is only our old 
friend, the rightful heir, in a new guise. 
The heir to the earldom has been carried off 
by gipsies in his boyhood, and likes the 
nomadic life so well that he does not care to 
take up his patrimony, but allows his 
younger (and wicked) brother to inherit the 
titles and estates. The latter proving un- 
worthy of the trust, the Gipsy Earl resolves 
to assert his rights ; whence a train of tem- 
porary misfortunes, contrived secundum artem, 
eginning with an unjust suspicion with re- 
gard to the murder of the usurping brother, 
and ending with the windmill adventure. 
Much of the picturesque element of the piece 
is derived from Sims’s idealisation of the 
Romany folk, who since George Borrow have 
found no such sympathetic champion as he. 
Realistically, the English gipsy is a sorry 
personage. Like the Italian peasant, he is 
seen to the best advantage a mile away. 
Sims sublimates and poetises him. The 
gipsy heroine, like the hero, proves to be of 
aristocratic birth, so that in the end, when 
the two join hearts and hands, there is no 
mésalliance. A more picturesque pair of 
lovers than Mr. Fred Terry aad Miss Julia 
Neilson could not be desired. Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, already an old Adelphi favourite, 
scores as a comic policeman, and among 
those who distinguish themselves in inci- 
dental character sketches—thumbnail por- 
traits, so to speak—are Mr. Creagh vony 
as an up-to-date money-lender, Miss Keit 
Wakeman as an adventuress, Mr. Athol 
Fordeas a testy middle-aged artisan engaged 
in the very practical courtship of a widow 
of mature years, and Miss Sidney Fair- 
brother as a boy whose imagination is fired 
by the reading of penny dreadfuls, and 
whose ambition it is to be a highwayman. 
From the literary point of view these inci- 
dental sketches are the best feature of the 


play. 


“ THe Termaacant,” given at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by Messrs. L. N. Parker 
and Murray Carson, aims high—too high, 
perhaps, to hit the mark of a pop 
success. It is a poetic and yagi play the 
scene of which is laid in medi Spain, 
Miss Olga Nethersole, the temporary lessee 
of the theatre, impersonating the central 
figure, that of a wayward, capricious prin- 
cess, suggestive in her various m of 
Katherine, Beatrice, and Juliet. The Lady 
Beatrix is no termagant, but a somewhat 
headstrong beauty, who is quite prepared to 
bend her proud spirit to the will of “‘a man” 
as soon as she meets with one. Eending 
this contingency she and her “ladies an 
gentlemen” lead a very pleasant life at the 

alace of Moya. Lady Beatrix holds a 
Gourt of Love and condemns her frolicsome 
entourage to the life-long service of Cupid. 
Nothing more prettily idealistic than the 
opening scenes of “The Termagant”’ could 
be cited in modern drama. Presently this 
Katherine-Beatrice finds her Petruchio- 
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Benedick in the person of Don Roderigo, 
one of the t band who had accom- 
panied Columbus in his quest of a new 
world, and the remainder of the play, which 
on the opening night attained a wearisome 
length, is devoted to the loves of this well- 
matched pair of intellectual athletes, until 
the dagger of a cowardly rival of the 
successful suitor brings about an ending 
which may be described as the culminating 
scene of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet” reversed. 


How difficult it is for a poetic play, a 
pseudo-classic, to find favour with the 
English playgoer no one knows better than 
Mr. L. N. Parker, whose fertile genius has 
already done much to enlarge the bounds 
of the theatre, and this experiment with 
“The Termagant” is something to be 
placed to his credit. I hardly think, how- 
ever, that he and his collaborator have done 
their theme justice. Supposing they had 
chosen to give it a modern setting—and the 
race of Katherines and Petruchios and 
Beatrices and Benedicks is not extinct— 
would they have thought it sufficient to 

resent it in the form of a prolonged 
anoles ? Would they not have deemed it 
essential to fill the framework of their play 
with illustrative life and movement? The 
besetting fault of the modern poetic drama 
is its lack of movement and variety, which 
tempts the actors in their turn to engage in 
an amount of attitudinising and a slowness 
of delivery that they would feel to be out of 
place in a modern story. Admirable in 
purpose, ‘The Termagant” suffers from 
meagreness of incident and monotony. 
Something it loses, too, from the unromantic 
methods of its chief exponent. Miss Olga 
Nethersole is better adapted by voice and 

hysique to the portrayal of adventuresses. 
Power she unquestionably possesses, but it 
does not easily admit of being directed into 
sympathetic channels. Nor is Mr. Murray 
Carson, intelligent actor as he is, the ideal 
caballero of the occasion. Still, “The Ter- 
magant as it stands is a laudable achievement 
for all concerned. 

JEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 


Sir, — Your interesting discussion on 
holiday tempts me to join the 
palaver without an invitation. 

Lista of books for the holidays are not of 
much practical use, are they? But book 
talk is always pleasant to book readers, and 
often to book writers. Just as a lover 
delights to talk of his mistress, does a reader 
like to talk of his pet authors. 

But holiday reading for whom, and under 
what conditions? For one man’s boon is 
another man’s bore; and, besides, no man’s 
humour in such thi is fixed. I, for 
instance, will give you a list of holiday books, 
but next year my selection might be very 
different—or next week ! 

Personally, I should avoid novels, and 
strong or stern or caustic works, and take 
chee: writers and gentle or bright 
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gossips: also poets. Toujours poete—and 
plenty of them. 

So I should reach down Omar, the tent- 
maker, in Fitz-Gerald’s dress; and The 
Earthly Paradise, and Browning’s lyrics, 
and Percy’s Religues, and Swinburne’s 
Poems and Ballads, and Spenser and 
Milton: one must have the ‘Sponsal 
Verses” and ‘‘Comus,” and as for Aschylus, 
no tourist should be without him. Then 
I would like the ‘“ Banquet” of Plato, 
and a little of Emerson. One could not 
leave Sir Thomas Browne at home, nor 
Tristram Shandy, nor Sartor Resartus (1 
have done more than one holiday with one 
of these), and I want my Rabelais—the 
clean one—and the cheerful and quaint 
Montaigne, and the Latter Day Pamphlets, 
because in bad weather or under stress of an 
evil liver’s vagaries, I can always laugh 
over the ‘“ crowded portal of literature” and 
the “raising on the bucklers” ; and there 
are the essays of De Quincey, and the Morte 
@’ Arthur, and Swift's Journal to Stella, and 
Thackeray’s Roundabout Papers. Thoreau is 
too didactic, Whitman too strenuous, and 
Junius may stew in his own juice until 
wintry days. 

Hany Inventions has to come, for I like to 
read about the mad lighthouse-keeper, and 
the man who has been a Greek and a Viking 
slave; and J am not travelling without 
Pickwick, and should rather like Great 
Expectations. Then there is Shakespeare. 
My pets are ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘“‘Macbeth,” ‘As 
You Like It,” ‘‘ Much Ado,” the ‘‘ Henries,” 
and, of course, the Songs and Poems. 

Add to these Selden’s Zable Talk, Ander- 
sen’s Futry Tales, Artemus Ward His Book, 
Lamb, Landor (Imaginary Conversations), 
Anthony Hope’s Dolly Dialogues, and Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy and I think we shall not be 
dull 


The “Bible” one can find anywhere, and 
I want to dip into the ‘‘Song of Songs,” 
“Tgaiah,”’ “Ecclesiastes,” and the ‘‘ Psalms,” 
and to read “Job”: the most poetical, 
powerful, human and comic book of 
oh! those comforters of poor old Job’s, how 
they have comforted me. I know men just 
like them. So do you. ; 

And I believe I’ve forgotten something 
now—well: throw in Zhe Sentimental Journey 
and Smiles’s Seif-Zelp, and I think the outfit 
will suffice for Yours, &c., 


Toe AuTHOR oF ‘ MeRRIE ENGLAND.” 


Sirn,—Though I am one of the persons 
whom Mr. Andrew Lang considers to be not 
worth mentioning, for my chief country 
pleasure is in reading out of doors, whether 
on Highland hillsides or in English hay- 
fields, I venture to send my selection of 
twenty books out of a considerable experi- 
ence. One would not read twenty books— 
perhaps not more than one or two, for out- 
door reading is dreamy work, and one does 
not read indoors in the country—but one 
would fake them: only old friends for 
dipping and dreaming. 

1, Mrs. Meynell’s Flower of the Mind. 

(One cannot carry complete poets 
about, and one wants them all!) 


. Mrs. Meynell’s Colour of Life. 
. Mr. Lang’s Ballades in Blue China. 
Mr. Lang’s Grass of Parnassus. 
Mr. Lang’s Letters to Dead Authors. 
Scott’s Poems. 
Waverley. 
- Guy Mannering. 
. The Antiquary. 
. Lob Roy. 
. Old Mortality. 
. Heart of Midlothian. 
. Legend of Montrose. 
. Bride of Lammermoor. 
. The Monastery. 
. The Abbot. 
. Redgauntlet. 
Esmond. 
. A volume of Agnes Repplier. 
. Adam Bede (for the sake of the Sunday 
walk to church between the wild-rose 


hedges). 
—I an, &c., A. 8. 


ADVERBS OF DEGREE. 


Sm,—It has often struck me that the 
words “‘ very,” ‘‘ exceedingly,” “ extremely,” 
and all adverbs of degree are unsatisfactory 
on account of their indefiniteness. When 
anyone says that a place is ‘‘ very” far off, 
we do not know exactly how far off it is; 
or, if we are told that anything is “ ex- 
tremely” beautiful, we are still in doubt as 
to the degree of beauty indicated. 

It will, of course, be said that these words 
are themselves a series expressive of degree, 
that “extremely” is greater than “‘ very,” 
and “ exceedingly ” than “‘ extremely”; but 
where all the terms in a series are indefinite, 
the series itself must be indefinite. 

The Chinese language seems to me to be 
in this respect more satisfactory than ours. 
Although words equivalent to ‘‘very,” &c., 
are in common use, there is another method 
of expressing degree with the required 
definiteness. The number ten is taken as 
the highest, and the spi oa to be expressed 
is stated in the form of a vulgar fraction— 
ten degrees or ten-tenths representing per- 
fection. 

Thus, if a Chinese wishes to convey 
some idea of a man’s proficiency in speaking 
a foreign language he will say that he 
speaks ‘‘ six degrees [1.¢., six-tenths] well,” 
which conveys a more definite idea than our 
“ pretty well.” Or when referring to lack 
of ability, as, for example, in playing a 
game, he will say that so-and-so pu kuo san 
fen, “does not exceed three parts” (#.¢., 
about three-tenths). If nothing is left to 
be desired, he would say a shth shih fén 
hao jén, ‘‘he is a ten-degree [4.¢., ten-tenths, 
or perfectly] good man.” ; 

‘ould not some such system be admitted 
with advantage into the English language, 
not to supersede, but to supplement, our 
present indefinite expressions? Ite great 
advantage seems to i that by its use the 


speaker can convey to the hearer, with some | Pe" 


approach to accuracy, the idea contained in 
his (the speaker’s) own mind.—I am, &c., 
E. T. C, Wenner. 
Aldeburgh: Sept. 1. 


SCOTTISH DIALECT. 


Srn,—As I do not see the Acapemy till 
three weeks after publication, probably 
others of Scotch descent have already 
pounced on the orthographical errors in 
“the vowel dialogue” reported in your 
issue of August 13. owever, on the 
chance of their having failed to do so, I 
hasten to repair their shortcomings, and 
record my version of “the dialogue” as 
given me by my mother very many years 
ago: 

Careful Scotch Wife (examining material 
for winter wear) asks: “A’ 00?” (‘* All 
wool ?’’) 

Shopman (reassuringly): ‘‘Ou, aye! a 
oo.” (Oh, yes! all wool.”) 

She: ‘A’ ae00?” (‘All one wool ?’’) 

He: “Ou, aye, a’ ae oo.” (Oh, yes! 
all one wool.’’)—I am, &c., 

G. R. 


Sevenoaks: Sept. 5. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 
“Vira Lvots.” 


Tuis novel is said to be published ander 
curious circumstances which are noted by 
most of its critics. Via Zucis, says the 
critic of the Datly Telegraph, 


“comes before the public with a peculiar 
interest attaching to it. It is said to be the 
work of a young Italian girl, who, after many 
doubts pad perplexities, has just taken the 
vows of a nun and hidden herself for ever in 
one of the strictest orders of the Roman 
Catholic Church, where no word from the out- 
side world can ever reach her. She has left 
this story of a girl’s inner life to us, we con- 
clude, as an example and a legacy. And be 
‘Vivaria’ who and what she may, no one 
who reads these pages, in which the life of the 
spirit is so completely described, can doubt for 
an instant that the author is laying bare her 
soul’s satobiogtphy: Perhaps never before 
has there been related with such detail, such 
convincing honesty, and such pitiless clear- 
sightedness, the tale of misery and torturing 
perplexity through which a young and ardent 
seeker after truth can struggle. It is all so 
strongly drawn. At first the small Pagan 
philosophy, the incompleteness, and the want 
of life. Then the illuminating joy as each 
ideal which is to be wholly satisfying is dis- 
covered, the despair as those ideals are each in 
turn found wanting. And then there comes 
the calm bitterness of the final revelation, the 
full self-comprehension. The book is simply 
and quietly written, and gains in force from its 
clear, direct style. The convent and the nuns, 
the faithful pictures of Italian people and 
society at Rome and at Frasso, give the book 
au original environment quite different from the 
‘local colouring’ so largely dealt in by 
writers on Italy. Here there are no lon 
descriptions of Italian scenery, of peasants, anil 
festas; but every page, every descriptive line 
bears the stamp of truth.” 


The Bookman points out that 


‘it is not in any ignorance of convents and 
their ways that Signorina Vivaria has taken 
the veil. Via Lucis is a study—evidently from 
sonal knowledge—of the conflicting claims 
of the cloister and the human affections on the 
life of a passionate, highly gifted, and inde- 
pendent-minded woman. Arduina flings her- 
self with enthusiasm into each life in turn, only 
te find disappointment and disillusionment, 
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The words from ‘ Omar Khayy4w,’ ‘There is a 
door to which I found no key,’ stand justly on 
the title-page, for they give the key-note of 
the book. In the cloister she finds petty spite 
and jealousy, self-conceit, narrowness, and 
ignorance. Out of it she finds a continual 
striving and unrest, love which does not last, 
and wealth which is weariness. The secret of 
happiness is beyond her finding, and the book 
ania with the ‘savour of ashes’ and ‘a reek 
as of extinguished lights.’ The key is not 
found. And we see how it has come about 
that the writer is now a nun.” 


Turning to the workmanship of Via Lucis 
the same critic says : 


‘‘In spite of amateurish touches, and a 
tendency to excessive analysis of emotion, in 
spite of—perhaps because of—a very distinct 
note of femininity, the book has an undeniable 
fascination. It ends, as we have said, in gloom, 
perhaps inevitably in the circumstances. There 
is no highly coloured tragedy in these last 
chapters. It is simply that all the beauty and 
all the sunshine are ually made to fade out 
of life, and at the end the reader feels as if he 
stood beside a tomb. Via Lucie is a misnomer. 
It is a Via Tenebrarum. The light is only by 
the way. We leave Arduina at last among the 
shadows.” 


The Scotsman says : 


‘“‘ Via Lucis is evidently a first book, and one 
into which a great deal has been written, but 
the author has yet to learn the subtle art of 
what to leave out. Nevertheless she has 
proved herself a writer of some power, and the 
image of Arduina and the useless tragedy of 
her life remain in the reader’s memory.” 


‘“Witp Ee...” 


Mr. Brack has the goodwill—earned by 
Many a good novel—of his critics and 
readers. Says Literature : 


“Mr. William Black is a novelist who seldom 
surprises and seldom disappoints us. The 
stories he has to tell are neither elaborate nor 
wildly exciting; the People whose stories he 
tells are often singularly like each other, and 
though, by the subtle art of the novelist, they 
live for us whilst we are in their company, they 
are not quite like anyone whose acquaintance 
we make without Mr. Black’s introduction. 
They are types, it is true; but they undergo 
just that touch of genial idealisation which 
made John Leech’s of portraits so 
uniformly delightful. In Wild Eelin it is the 
potboy peer, Lord Mountmahon—intended as 
a foil to the other admirable characters in the 
ae is really the most human of them 


The same critic has a good passage on Mr. 
Black’s treatment of landscape : 


“Above all, there is fin Wild Eelin) that 
wonderful atmosphere of outdoor life which 
only an accurate observer and keen lover of 
nature can supply with such trath and fulness, 
Mr. Black returns once more to the Highlands, 
where he is undoubtedly most at home. The 
different phases of nature and changes of the 
sky must, in the case of most writers, respond 
more or less to human feelings, or be in harmony 
with human events, else the descriptions of 
them strike us as otiose. With Mr. Black the 
storm cloud gathers over the mountains, the 
rain clears away, or the twilight deepens quite 
irrespectively of what is happening on the 
Stage of events. Yet these glowing descriptions 
of nature are never wearisome, and they give 


an indefinable quality to the whole; a glamour 
of fresh air and murmuring waters and wide 
landscapes, of the value of which we are not 
conscious until we have closed the book. What 
close and true observation there is, for instance, 


of the changing colours on a on river: 
‘the pools in the Garva river—deep and dark 
and tea-brown, under the wooded , but 


of a bold, clear turquoise blue out in the open— 
were still as glass’; ‘the golden evening, with 
the tall elms shivering down silver grey shadows 
on the smooth current of the river’; ‘the glow 
from the west reflected on the broad bosom of 
the stream was of a soberer tone: and on the 
oily surface of the prpiedery pens pc current 
there were myriads of rapid, tremulous threads 
and streaks and touches of shadow, where the 
swift-changing ripples caught the opalescent 
blue of the zenith.’” 


The Standard’s critic occupies himself more 
with the characters in the story. He says 
of “ wild Eelin ”: 


“‘Mr. Black has fallen in love with the 
heroine of the new story, which is published 
to-day, and he has endowed her so generously 
as to render her almost impossible of acceptance. 
Perhaps the mistake lies in her extreme youth. 
At four-and-twenty she might have done and 
said the things attributed to her here with 
greater probability and a better grace than at 
nineteen—a erates which, save Se @ little 
travel, has apparently been spent in a far corner 
of the North of Scotland. Still, it may be aaid 
at once that she is a fine creation, full to the 
Bogor tDs of vitality and genius, womanly, 
high-natured, and capable of dying of an 

ken love. Every man, woman, or child 
in the book is at her feet, so that the reader 
feels almost ashamed of holding aloof, and that 
he does so till the coming tragedy of her life is 
made clear is chiefly due to her ections, her 
cockiness (there is no other word), her belief in 
her own genius (for her constant reference to it 
is only half in jest), and to Mr. Black’s insist- 
ance on her ‘wave blue’ eyes. This descrip- 
tion of them occurs so often that there are 
moments when we sincerely wish they were 
green.” 
The best and most consistent character, 
according to this critic, is Archie Gilchrist, 
the sub-editor of the Invernish Observer: 
‘There is a truthfulness in the description 
of his struggles and successes that is very 
striking.” d 

““Mr, Black seems to be drawing him from 
knowledge and observation, no less than he 
ap’ to be describing Eelin from sheer love 
and remembrance that has become glorified. 
The Canadian Macdonalds are good ; Somerled 
is never very definite, but he is the most 
attractive man of the story. The Bean-an- 
Tighearne is 8 charming picture, and there are 
many minor studies. They and their surround- 
ings stand out with a vividness that is almost 
startling, and Mr. Black’s style is well fitted 
to their history. It is not one of his best 
novels, but it is a good bit of work.” 


The Scotsman says of Wild Eslin: 


‘Laid as the scene is in a provincial town, 
there is less scope than usual for the exercise of 
his own peculiar talents. His Highland girls 
do not well withstand the taint of civilisation 
which literary proclivities imply, and the in- 
congruous elements which go to make up the 
story are never satisfactorily blended, while the 

icture that it gives of provincial newspaper 
fife is too ideal and yet not ideal enough. There 
is a certain amount of pleasant reading in the 
story, but it is by no means equal to others 
that have come from the same pen.’’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Tur Exposirory TimEs. Edited by James 
Hastings, M.A., D.D. Vol. IX. T. & T. 
Clark. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy oF History. 
By Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos. 
Translated by G. G. . With a Preface 
by F. York Powell. ckworth & Co. 
Ts. 6d. 

SHort HIsToRIEs oF THE LITERATURE OF THE 
Worxp: SpanisH LITERATURE. By James 
Fitzmaurice-Kelley. W. Heinemann. 

A Srupy oF Mary WOLLSTONEORAFT AND THE 
Riauts oF Woman. By Emma Rauschen- 
busch-Clough, Ph.D. 

A History or Ruasy Scoot. By W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A. Duckworth & Co. 5s. 


THE Works oF LORD MACAULAY le Issue) : 
THE History oF ENGLAND. Vols. V. and 
VI. Longmans, Green & Co. 38. 6d. each. 


Marie ANTOINETTE. By Clara Tschudi. 
Translated by E. M. Cope. Swan Sonnen- 
echein & Co. 7s. 6d. 

TENNYSON: THE StorY OF HIS LIFE. By 
Evan J. Cuthbertson. 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, CoLLEGE Histories : 
Corpus Curisti. By Thomas Fowler, 
D.D. F. E. Robinson. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Porms. By Oliver Orchard. Wilson & Mac- 
™: . 

THE RHYMES AND RHAPSODIES OF OLIVER 
Grey. George Routledge & Sons. 

SCIENCE. 

OUTLINES OF THE EartTH’s HIsrony: A 
Poru.ak STUDY IN PHYSIOGRAPHY. Wm. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 

THE IsLE8s aND SHRINES OF GREECE. By 
Samuel J. Barrows. Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

FOREIGN. 


Homing: ErupE HisToriqvuE ET CRITIQUE. 
Par Victor Terrel. Albert Fontemoing 


(Paris). 
EDUCATIONAL. 


LowER GERMAN : WITH NoTss, &c., AND TEN 
Poru.ar Sonos 1n Sot-Fa Notation. By 
Louis Lubovius. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


THe UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES: THE 
Reicn or Exuizanetu. Reprinted from 
the Intermediate Text-Book of English 
History. Vol. II. By C. 8. Fearnside, 
M.A. W.B. Clive. 1s. 

GrEaT Epvucators: RovussEAU AND EpDUcA- 
TION ACCORDING TO NATURE. By Thomas 


Davidson. William Heinemann. 5s. 
Grats’ PuysicaL TRAINING. By Alice R. 
James. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. 


Tue ELEMENTS OF Puysicat EpucaTion. By 
Harry Everitt Loseby. Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons. 

GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION FOR MIDDLE 
AND UPPER Forms. By R. J. Morich. 
Rivingtons. 4s. 6d. 

“Srp WALTER Scott” ConTINUous READERS: 
QuENTIN DuRwaRD. By H. W. Ord, 
B.A. A. & C. Black. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HusH-a-By PAPERS: A BOOK FOR THE 
BEps1pE. By J. R. Clegg. T. Fisher 
Unwin. Is. 

THE DurHAM COLLEGE oF SCIENCE: CALENDAR. 
Andrew Reid & Cu. (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 
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My Inner Life: being a Chapter in Personal 
Evolution. By John Beattie Crozier, author 
of Civilisation and Progress, &c. 

The Iliad of Homer. Freely rendered 
into English prose for the use of those that 
cannot read the original. By Samuel Butler, 
author of Erewhon, Life and Habit, &c. 


The Lays of the Knights. By the Rev. C. 
W. Barraud, S.J., author of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and other Poems. 

A Handbook to French Art. 
Rose G. Kingsley. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 
Lonomans, Green & Co. 


Messrs. Lonemans, GREEN & Co.’s Autumn 
announcements include the following works , | 
The Early Married Life of Maria Josepha, 
Lady Stanlev, from 1796. Edited by J. H.| 
Adeane. This volume will be supplemen- 
tary to The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Hol- 
royd, edited by J. H. Adeane, which was 
published by Messrs. Longmans in 1896. 


Pitt: Some Chapters of his Life and 


Times. By the Right Hon. Edward Gibson, 

Lord Ashbourne. The Golden Year. om ae Mba oo 
Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of | Prose of James Whitcomb Riley. Com- 

Henry Reeve, C.B., D.C.L., late Editor of piled by Clara E. Laughlin. 

the “ Edinburgh Review,” and Registrar of the| Notes on Beowulf. By Thomas Arnold, 

Privy Council. By John Knox Laughton, | M.A., of Univ. Coll., Oxford; Fellow of the 

M.A., Honorary Fellow of Gonville and | Royal University of Ireland. 

Caius College, Cambridge. Lectures on the National Gallery. By Prof. 
The Life and Letters of Sir George Savile, | J. Paul Richter. 

Baronet, first Marquis of Halifax. With a| ooqg and Garden: A Book of Practical 


new edition of his works, now for the first . iy . . 
time collected and revised. By H. C.|¢vae’gouyl ane Ce petions BY OSE 


Foxcroft. : F , 

The Traditional Postry of the Finns. By renee Ue See te hee Ulan, 
Senatore Comparetti. ‘Translated by Mrs.| ‘authors of Two Dutch Dolls and a Golli- 
Isabella M. Anderton. 


By Miss 


Sty Gawain and the Green Knight. Abridged 
in Prose from the Middle-English Allitera- 
tive Poem by Jessie L. Weston. 


In the Grimm Library will be issued the 
following works : 

(1) The Cuchullin Saga. Translations and 
Summaries of the chief Old Irish heroic 
romances, of which Cuchullin is the hero, 
by Dr. Whitley Stokes, Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady, Professor Kuno Meyer, and other 
leading Irish Scholars. Edited, with Intro- 
oe Notes, and Appendices, by Eleanor 


(2) The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns both 
Eastern and Western, with the Magic Songs of the 
West Finns. By the Hon. John Abercromby. 


(3) The Home of the Eddic Poems: I. The 
Helgi Lays. By Professor Sophus Bugge, 
of the University of Christiania. English 
translation by W. H. Schofield, Ph.D., 
Professor at Harvard College. 


The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland: With the Tunes, Singing Rhymes, 
and Methods of Play according to the variants 
extant, and recorded tn different parts of the 
Kingdom. Collected and Annotated by Alice 
Bertha Gomme. Second and Concluding 
Volume. 


wogg, &c. P 
Religion in Greek Literature. By the Rev.| 74,4 Jrurther Dott the Three Bold Bab Publications of the Irish Texts Society. Vol. 
he Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus With coloured a By 8. Roa ae I. Eachtra Giolla an fhiugha, &c. The 
rofessor of Greek, University of St. Adventures of the Lad of the Ferule. The 


Praeger, author of Zhe Adventures of the 
Three Bold Babes. 


Hope the Hermit: .A Romance of Borrow- 
dale, By Edna Lyall. 


Some Aspects of Primitive Church Life. The Heart of Denise, and Other Stories. 
By William Bright, D.D, Canon of Christ | By 8S. Levett-Yeats, author of The Chevalier 
Church and Regius Professor of Ecclesias- | D’ Auriac, &c. 
tical History in the University of Oxford. | Old Chester Tales. _By Mrs. Margaret 

The True Limits of Ritual in the Church: ; ' Deland, author of John Ward, Preacher. 
Series of Eseays by Various Writers. dite allow: a Tale of the Great Trek. B 
by Robert Linklater, D.D., Vicar of Holy oe or Haggard, de se 


Trinity, Stroud Green. 
Memories of an Old Collector. By Count 


Men and Movements in the English Church. an | 
; R Central Falls, | Michael Tyszkiewicz. Translated from the 
eas ae ”| French by Mrs. Andrew Lang. 


Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
The Arabian Nights Entertainments. Se- 


Letters of the Rev. Edward Bouverie Pusey, 
D.D. Edited and prepared for publication | lected and edited by Andrew Lang. With 
illustrations by H. J. Ford. 


by the Rev. J. O. Johnston, M.A., Principal 
of the Theological College, Cuddesdon, and 
the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Chan- 
cellor and Canon of St. Paul’s. 

Psychology in the Schoolroom. By T. F. G. 
Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the 
Finsbury Pupil Teachers’ School; and A. 
Hi. Garlick, B.A.. Head Master of the 
Woolwich Pupil Teachers’ School, Author 
of A New Manual of Method, &c. 

Clear Speaking and Good Reading. By 
Arthur Burrell, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bradford Grammar School. With a Preface | 
by P. A. Barnett, H.M.I. 


Andrews. 

The Soul, Here and Hereafter. By R. EB. 
Hutton, Chaplain of St. Margaret’s, Hast 
Grinstead. 


Davip Nort. 


From Mr. Nutt’s Autumn list we select 
the following for mention : 


The World Wonderful. Told by Ancient 
| Authors, and now Retold by Charles Squire, 


Under the Cuban Flag; or, The Cactque’s 
Treasure. A Romance of the Cuban War. 
| By F. A. Ober. 
English Fairy Tales. Collected and Retold 
by Joseph Jacobs. Lllustrated by J. D. 


The Structure and Classification of Birds. Batten. Third Eeition. 
By Frank E. Beddard, M.A, F.R.S.,| More Australian Legendary Tales: Folk- 


d Vice-Secretary of the Zoo-! Lore of the Noongahburrahs. Collected by 
ee af | Mr. K.Langioh Parker. With Introduction 


by Andrew Lang, M.A., and a Glossary of 
the Native Terms. 


The Madonna in Art. By Estelle Hurll. 
With thirty-one full-page Illustrations of 
the chief masterpieces of the Italian, German, 
Flemish, and Spanish Schools. 


logical Society of London. 

‘An Epitome of Human Histology for the 
Use of Students in connection with Lectures and 
Laboratory Work. By Arthur W. Weysse, 
A.M., Ph.D., Instructor Biology, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, 
U.S.A. 


Adventures of the Three Children of the 
King of Ioruaidh. Irish romantic tales, 
Edited and Translated, for the first time, 
by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. 


The Publications of the Folk-Lore Soctety. 
Vol. XLI. The Folk-Lore of the Fiote 
och Congo.) By R. M. Dennett. With 

troduction by Mary Kingsley. ; 

The Swerrt Saga. Translated for the first 
time into English by the Rev. John Sephton, 
translator of the Olaf Tryggwason Saga. 


Maomittan & Co. 


Mr. A. J. Dawson’s new book, a romantic 
Moorish story called Bismillah, will be pub- 
lished early in October by Messrs. Mac- 
millan. Jn the Bight of Benin, and others 
among this author’s previous works, gave 
some inkling of his interest in racial study. 
Bismillah, the result of Mr. Dawson’s travel 
in Morocco last year, is a romantic study of 
some of the wilder Moorish tribes, and of 
life in Tangier. 


Wittrams & Norearte. 


Messrs. Wittiams & Noraate will publish 
on September 15 the third edition of Mr. 
Schloss’s Methods of Industrial Remuneration, 
which has been revised, enlarged, and almost 
entirely re-written. The book has been 
brought thoroughly up to date, and will 
incorporate the results of investigations 
made by the author for the Labour Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade since the earlier 
editions appeared. This later information 
refers to profit-sharing, gain-sharing, and 
other subjects. The recent developments of 
industrial co-operation, especially of the 
labour-co-partnership, will be treated in 
detail. 
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MESSRS. _METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
On MONDAY, September 12, rill be published a great work of «lretic Exploration, 


NORTHWARD OVER THE GREAT ICE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 
With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 32s. net. 

This book, the only one written by the great explorer who is about to start on a determined 
attempt to reach the North Pole, contains the complete account of his Arctic Exploration, and is 
of the most absorbing interest and scientific value. It ts magnificently illustrated. The Royal 
Geographical Society conferred its Gold Medal on the Author last May. 


WILLOWBRAEE. By R. Murray Gacunen: Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A singularly pleasing volame, and eminently wholesome, "— Atheneum. ** Fall of the fragrance of village lifo. Prgmecine 
“* Neither power nor pathos is wantin '—Morning Pust. “The characters are all oo arming.’’— Woman, A book to vibe read.””—Critic, 
he characters are excellent.”"— Guardian. Mr. Gilchrist has given us a striking picture.”— Manchester Guardian. 


** Good and interesting throughout. 
** Simple and straightforward we have not a single word of fault to find.” — Daily Chronicle. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
PEGGY of the BARTONS. By B. M. Croxer, Author of “ Proper Pride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The writer is an adept at her trade. The tale of the heroine's awakening from a state of guileless innocence to a knowledge of the general depravity of humar. nature points 
its moral in a sober, terious fashion that might with advantage be taken to heart by other writers.""— World. 
Mrs. Oroker excels in the admirably simple, easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the briskness of her dialogue, and the geniality of her portraiture.” — Spectator. 


TO ARMS! By Anprew Batrour, Author of ‘‘ By Stroke of Sword.” Iustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. A Romance of 17 15. 


“It is a work of much excellence and engrossing interest...... It retains the lively interest of the reader to the close.” —Scotsman. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By Groncz Gisstne, Author of “ Demos,”’ “In the Year of J of Jubilee,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* Their [the characters] life, speech, and ways are the rei] thing. Plainly Mr. Gissing has never got much more ‘inside’ London than here. The book leaves n> bad tas‘e in the 
mouth, It is a bright and witty book above all th ngs, Polly Sparkes is a splendid bit of work.'’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘There are a great many quecr and interesting characte s in the book,”— Westminster Gazette. 
** We had long ago given up Mr. George Girsing as an incorrigible pessimi-t, but the unexpected has Beppenel, and in ‘The Town Traveller ’ he has not only given usa story with 
: happy ending, but one which is in the main suffused with cheerfulness, und occasionally mounts to the plane of positive hilarity. Gammon is excellent company ; 80, tu, 13 the 
fery- “tempered Programme-se ler, Polly Sparkes.’ ‘Spectator, 


THE JOURNALIST. A Story of Modern Literary Life. By C. F. Keary. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM the EAST unto the WEST. By Janz Bartow, Author of “ Irish Idylls,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68. 


DEADMAN’S. An Australian Story. By ‘Mary Gast, Author of “ Kirkham’s Find. ” Crown Bv0, 6s. [September 16, : 
AN ENEMY to the KING. By BR. N. Srermeys. Crown 890, 6s. a “ [September 12 
ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Arsy Broprick. Crown 8vo, 6s. nthe te * “leas . 
THE PLUNDER PIT. . By J. Keiaurzy Syowpzx. Crown 8yo, 63. eo a [September 23 

OWD BOB. the GREY DOG of KENMUIR. A Story of the Cumberland Dales. By AL Berri ANT. 


GENERAL LITERA TURE. 
THE LIFE of ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By Admiral P. H. Cotomz. With a Portrait. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


(Shortly. 


A HISTORY of ETON COLLEGE. By W. Srerry, M.A. With Numerous Llustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. (srortty. 
CAMBRIDGE and its COLLEGES. By A. Hawmrox Tnomurson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, 3s. ; 


leather, 3s. 6 6a, net. This book is uniform with Mr. Wells's very Uae vestal oon bon’, * be * Oxford and ite Colleges. oe : “Shortly. 


HANDBOOKS OF THEOLOGY. 


General Editor: A. ROBERTSON, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Edited, with an Introduction, by E. C. S. Ginsos, 
D.D., Vicar ot Leeds, late Principal of Wells Theological College. Revised and Cheaper Kidition in One Volume. Demy 8 8vo, 12s, Gd. [Sheu artlye 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION .— Pott 8vo, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net—NEW VOLUMES. 
THE IMITATION of CHRIST, A Revised Translation with an Introduction, by C. Bica, D.D., late Student of Christ 


(Ready. 
Dr. ia a had made a practically new translation of this book, which the reader will have, almost for the first time, exactly in the shape in which it left the hands of the author. 


f DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Srayprincz, M.A., Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of 
A BOOK OF DEVO T: book contains devin, Eucharistic, daly and occasional, for the use of members of the English Church, sufficiently Gust? he those 
who possess other works of the kind. 7 Te 


A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. A book which contains the elements of Aceidence and Syntax. By A. M. M. SrenNAy, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, ls, 


CARPENTRY and JOINERY. A Manual for Technical Classes and Self-Instruction. ‘ Han-lbooks of Technology.” By 


F.C. WEBBER. With many Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Shortly. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, ‘Essex Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
AND COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 


LATIN. 
MAOMILLAWS BLEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DIOTIONARY. By Rev. G. H. 


ENGLISH-LATIN ‘as LATIN-ENGLIGH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. Yonex. 
Each sold separately, 36. 6d.; or complete, 7s. 6d. 
» P. aT M.A., 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. By A; A. aS 200%, M.A., and W, 
Assistant-Masters in St. Paul's School. PART, Sa 6d. SEOOND PART. 
BE. 


MACMILLAN'S SHORTER LATIN COURS Being an Abrid, 
Latin Course, FIRST PART, le. 6d.; KEY, 48. 6d. net. SECOND PART, 2s.; KEY, 4s, 6d. net. 


MBISSNER’S LATIN PHRASE BOOK. Translated by H. W. Aupsn, M.A, 48. 6d, 
CZ3AR.—THE GALLIC WAR. aes by Rev. Joun Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. 8 


Watpoie, M.A. With Maps. 4s. 6d. 
—_— Wy GALLIC WAR, wath Notes and Vocabul: Books IT. and Im. By Rev. 
W. G. Ruruerrogy, M.A. 1s.6d. Book IV. By Crement Bayans, M.A. 18. 


CICERO.- SFiRat GATILINE ORATION. With Notes and vossieiey, By Rev. G. H 


_ “OATILINE ‘ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. Witxins. 28. 6d. 

— DE SENEOTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By BE. 8. Saucxsures, M.A. 

EUTEOPIUS. Books _ I. and a With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Wzucu, M.A., 
and C. G. Durrizip, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


HORACE.- THE ODES. Books II. and IV. With N bulary. P 
Pagg, M.A. 18. 6d. each. Edited by T. E. Pace, M.A. ioe one ag ae ri a 


——— EPISTLES and ARS POETICA. Edited by Prof. 7 8. WILxins, Litt.D. 53. 


JUVENAL.—THIRTEEN SATIRES. 
carefully expurgated for School use. 


LIVY. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Atrorp, 1s. 6d. 
— ok xxr. With Notes and Vooabulary. By Rev. W. W. Carzs, M.A., and J. E. 


1s. 6d. 
LUCRETIUS: “Books TciII, Eaited by J. H. Waznvarow Lae, M.A. 36, 6d. 
OVID._METAMORPHOSES. XIII. and XIV. Edited by O. 8rxaons, M.A. 88. 6d. 
PHEDRUS THE FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 


— = gRLBGE PABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLrore, M.A. 


PLAUTUS,—CAPTIVI. Edited by A. R. 8. Hatirrg, M.A. 3s, 6d. 

TACITUS.—AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. | Edited by A. J. Cuurca, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropaiss, M.A. 3s. 6d. Or separately, 2s. each. 

HISTORIES, Books I. and II. Edited by A. D. Gopugy, M.A. 8s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—Z:NEID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By A. 8. Watrons, M.A. 
1s, 6d. Book I. By T.E. Pace. M.A. 18, 6d. 

—_— Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paar, M.A. 18. 6d, 

With Notes and Vocabularv. Berth IX. By the Rev. H. M. SrxpHenson, 


M.A. Js. 6d. Book X. By 8.G. Owrx, M A. 1s. 6d. 
— —— BUCcOLIos. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Pact, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paez, M ae 1s, 6d. 


GREEK. 
MAOMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W. Gunion Ruruervorn, M.A., 


Headmaster of Westminster. 
FIRST { GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. Guniow Rurnerrorp, M.A., LL.D. 
ACCIDENCK, 2s. SYNTAX, %s. Together, 3s. 6d. 

EASY EXERCISES in GREBK ACCIDENOCE. By H.G. Umprruiit, M.A. 28. 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. Hearp, M.A, 28. 6d. 

EASY ¥ EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Rev. G. H. Natt, 


2 
RSOnYLUS. ering Mal Hn Bs VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 


Edited by E. E. Sixzs, M.A., and St. 8. B. Wxynwe WILLson, M.A. 28. 6d. 
_ Trey aN AGAINGT 1 THEBES. SCHOOL EDITION. By A. W. Veenratt, Litt.D., 
AYFIELD, 
DEMOSTHESES. —THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. Edited by Rev. T. GwaTxin, M.A. 28. 6d. 
—— PHILIPPIC I. and OLYNTHIACS I.-Ill. Edited by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D. 58. 
EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BaxFiELp, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. Edited by M. L. Earze, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by Rev. J. P. Manarry, D.D., and J, P, Bury, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
ION. Edited by Rev. M. A. Bayrrenp, M.A. 28, 6d. 
MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayristp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Edited by A. W. VernaLt, Litt.D. 23. 6d. 
HOMER.—ODYSSEY. Book Ix. Edited by Prof. Joun E. B. Mayor. 28. 6d. 
7 SUD. molted by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. Bayrizytp, M.A. Books 
— Books ‘t, IX., XI, XVI.-.XXIV. The Story of Achilles, | dited by J. H. 
Pratt, M.A.,and WALTER Lear, “Litt.D.” ts. 


Book XXIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
M. A. Bayrietp, M.A. 16. 6d. 


PLATO.—LACHES. Edited by M. T. Tarnam, M.A. 28, 6d. 
7 EU THYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and PAZDO. 
XENGPHON. “ ANABASIS. With Notes and Yoqabulary. Bo Book I. By E. 
Book I. By Rev. A. 8. Watroue, M.A By Rev. A. ‘ Watpo.e, 
wa ined. Book III. “By Rev. G@. H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV, "hy Rey. E. D. Sronx, M.A. 


SCIENCE. 
ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. Srmwons, B.Sc., and L. M. Jonns, 


B.Sc, 3a. 6d. 
DIVINITY. 


A dea resets he of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By Rev. G. F. 
By 


a FIRST GLAS®-BOOK of of the CATECHISM of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
ACLEAH, D. 
AN ELBMENTARY in TRODUCTION f° fhe. BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Rev. 
F. Procter aod Rev. G. F. Macuear, D.D. 
ST. LUKE'S GOSPEL. Greek Text, with Taeeoluolion and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, 


THE trod: 
"GOSPEL AGOORDING to, ee MATTHEW. The Greek Text, with Introduction 


Translated by F. J. Cuurom. 


WELLs, 


ent of Macmillan’s 


BE. POPE. —ESSAY on MAN. EPISTLES L-IV. With Introduction and Notes. 


Edited by E. G. Happy, M.A. 58, The Text is 


DIVINITY.—Oontinued. 
AW INTRODUCTION to the OREEDS. By Rev. G. F. Macrzar, D.D. 3s, 6d. 


THE ACTS of the APOBTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes, By T. E. Pacr, M.A. 38. 6d. 
The Authorised. Version, With Notes. By T. E. Pacz, M.A., and Rev. A. 8. 


Wapoie. 28. 6d. 
ENGLISH. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR: PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. Nesrreup, M.A. 4s. 6d. 
CHAUCER, SELECTIONS from | the CANTERBURY TALES. With Introduction and 


Corsox, J.L.D. 


i Lama. THR "EBSAYS of BLIA. “FIRST SERIES, With Introduction and Notes. By 


N. L. Hartwarp, M.A., and 8. C. Hitt, BA. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


——;, TALES from SHABESPEARE. With Introduction by Rev. A. Arncgs, LL.D. 


‘ MACAULAY. hays of ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. By W. T. 


1s. 9d 
— veseay o8, WARREN HASTINGS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 


BOR 
N.—_ LIFE ot MILTON. Vol. VI. 1-161, 222-272, 561-605. 7s, 6d. net. (8: 11, 
a ond termediate Erbainariocs a a ace 


batten for the University of London In 
MILTON.—POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Davip Massor. 38. 6d. 
By Prof. 
E. E. Moris. 18. 3d.; sewed, 1. 
SCOTT.—MARMION and the LORD ofthe ISLES. By F.T. Paerave. 1s. 
P —With Introduction and Notes. By K. Dricgutow. TWELFTH NIGHT. 
ls, 9d. CORIOL. SO eae. as on sewed, 2s. RICHARD II. ls. 94. THE 
8. 9d. 


SWIPT.—_GULLIVER’ 8 TRAVELS. With Preface. By Sir H. Crarz, K.C.B. 68. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERE.—LES PEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G. E. Faswacar. 1s. 
—— WAVABE. Edited by L. M. Moniasry, B.A. 18. 
—— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. With Notes. By L. M. Mormery, B.A. 
SAND, GEORGE.—LA MARE AU DIABLE. Edited by W. E. Russeut, M.A. 1s, 


MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE. By G. E. Faswacnt. FIRST 
ZEAR, Je spupplementary Exercises to First Year,1s. SECOND YEAR, %. THIRD YEAR, 


MACMILLAN'S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By G. E, Fasnacat. FIRST 
er . SECOND YEAR, 23. 6d. 
MACMILEAN 


FRENCH L OOMPOBITION. | By G. E, Faswacnut, PART I., 28. 6d 


1s, 6a 


KEY, 48. ie net. 
MACMILUAN’S SELECTION of f FRENCH IDIOMS. Compiled by Madame Pu. Paw. 


With a Preface by F. 
A FRENCH GRAMMAR. fo for SOHOOLS. By G. E. Faswacut. New Edition. 2s. 6d. 


A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. Atrerp 


Etwaus. and Gustave Masson. 38. 6d, 
THE, STODY | of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. 
rof. Hy. OOKS, iu 8 Parts 


Ent Atraep E. Evcexe and E. Deriavx. 36 éd. EXERCISE 
LESSING. MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. C. Mer. 2s. 6d. 
SCHILLER.—_MARIA STUART. Edited by C. Suzupon, Litt.D, 2s. 6d. 

——— WIL@ELM TELL. Edited by G. EB. Faswacnt. 2s. 6d. 

——— WALLENSTEIN, DAS LAGER. Edited by H. B. Correniit, M.A. 2s, 
—— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by Joszra Gostwick. 2s. 6d. 
A GERMAN PRIMEB. By Orro Siermann, 33. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. | By G. E. Fasnacur, FIRST 
YEAR, ls. 64, SECOND YEAR, 3s, 6d. KEYS, 4s. éd. ni 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN READERS. By G. E. Faswacat. FIRST 


MACKILCAN'S 0 GERMAN.COMPOSITION. By G. E. Fasnacut. Part I, 28. 6d. 


A cOMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLIBH DICTIONARY. By Prof. Warrngy and 
A. H. Evoarx. 5s. A{AN-ENGLISH, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN, By F.C. Bienes "3s, 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


RICHELIEU. By Bicniey qonee bes 2s, 6d. 
Brgxsty. 


ELIZABETH. E. 8. 
A SHORT "aIsTORY of the ENGLI aE PEOPLE. By J.R.Gxreen, LL.D. With Analysis. 
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The TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION begins SEPTEMBER 2th 
1898, Full particulars of the University Curricula in Science 
Letters will be found in the CALENDAR (price 1s. 4d.). Prospectuses 
on application to the SrcreraRy. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS.— 
The TWENTY:FIFTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
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Nith, and’ the SIXTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the SCHOOL of 
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University are 
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Bartholomew's Hospital, London, B.C. 
‘A handbook forwarJed on application. 
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SONS io ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, and receive 
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Reading “ ety, early in October. — 143, King Houry’s Road, 
lov, N.W. 


Just published, price ve. 3 free by post, 3s. 4d. 
HE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR 


FOR THE SESSION 1998-9. 


London: | Manchester: 
Macmitian & Co, J. E Connisa. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEHISTRY. 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 
The COURSES of INSTRUCTION at the Institute's CENTRAL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE (Exhibition Road) are for Students ‘not 
under 16 years of age; those at tho Institute's TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE, FINSBURY, are of an Intermediate Grade for Students 
not under 14 years of age. The Entrance Examinations to both 
Colleges arc held in September, and the Sessions commence iu Uctober. 
Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, Fees, and 
Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective Colleges, or 
row the Head Office of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall 
Street, B.C. 


CITY and GUILDS CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
(Exnisition Roap, 8. W.) 

A College for higher Technical Instruction for Students not under 

16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical or Electrical Enginecre, 


Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers, Fves for a ful 
Associateship Course, £25 per Session. Professors— 


Civil and Mechanical Enginecrixg W. C. Unwis, F.B.8., M.Inst.C.E. 
Physics and Blectrical Engineering  W- E. Aratox, FR 8., Past Pres. 


Chemistry em be ft BE Agustaoxo, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Mechanics and Mathematics . O. Henaict, Ph.D., LL.D., F.RS. 


CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
(Leoxanp Srazer, City Roap, E.C.) 

Provides Courses of Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not 

under 14 years of age, preparing to enter Engineering and Chemical 

Industries. Fees, £15 per Session. Professors— 

Physica and Electrical Buginesring 8. P. Taourson, D.8c., P.R.8. 

Mechanical Enginecsring ane (.W BE. Dacny, M.A., B.Sc. 
Mathematics bie “os M.LM.E. 


Chemistry oe we we we OR. Mepoua, FP. RS, PLLC. 


Joun Warner, Hon. Secretary, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basiughall Street, E.C 


Prioz 3d. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 


COUNTRY 
SUBSORIPTIONS from 
per annum, TWO GUINEAS perannum. 
LONDON BOOK SOOIRTY (for | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 
weekly exchange of Books at the | UNITEin ONE SUBSORIPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | and thus lessen the Cost of 
GUINEAS per annum. Carriage. 


Town and Village Ciubse supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratisand 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Ovvgeszpd at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENOB, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENOB, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIDS SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-34, New Oxrorp Steest; 241, BBomprow Roap, 8.W.; 
48, Querm Victoria Stezet, E.C., Lompox; and 
at Barstow AroapE, MawomestER. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 


President—The Right Hon. the EARL of DERBY, K.G., G.C.B. 
Principal—Professor R. T. GLAZEBROOK, M.A., F.B.8. 
SESSION 1896-9. 

The SESSIUN COMMENCES 02 OCTOBER 3rd. 

FACULTY of ART3— 


University Traia! College. 
Liverpool Schvol of Architecture. 
SULTY of SCIENCE— 
Fay iB &chool of Chemistry. 
FACULTY of LAW. School of Engineering. 
o! = 
Liverpool Board of Legal Studies. 
FACULTY of MEDICINE— 
School of Dental Surgery. 
Liver 1 Schuol of Hygiene 
Behool of Pharmacy. 
The special Prospectuses of all the above may be had on application. 
Further information regarding Fees, Scholarships, and Courses of 
Study may be had from the College Calendar, or on application to the 
am Principal will be in attendance at the College on Thuraday, 
September 2th, and followiag days for the purpose of en.olliug 
Students and giving information regarding Courses of Study. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


ReTes COLLEGE. of 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, &W. 


ART, 


Visitors—Sir B, W. RICHMOND, K.C.B, BA, 
and F. J. SHIELDS, A.R.W.8. 
Principal— WALTER CRANE, A.R.W.S. 

The ANNUAL SESSION 1898-99 will Commence on WEDNESDAY, 
Octoner 5th. Art Classes in councction with the College are upen tu 
the public on payment of fees. Tho ol for men and women 
students meet separately. The studics comprise Ornament anid the 
Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in desicn and composition 
and include the study of Plants and Flowere, the Painting of sill 
Life, and the Drawing and Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 

Candidates for admission who have not passed any examination of 
the Department in Freehand Drawing must pass the Admission 
Examination in that subject. 

This Examination will be held at the College on September 27th and 
October 4th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on both days, up subscquent 
Tuesdays at frequent intervals throughout the Session. 

ication for further information be made in writing to the 
Pi aameaat peeetebeny of Science and Xe, &W.; or on and after 
October Sth, personally to the Krcistaan, at the College, Exhibition 


aad By order of the 
Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE FRENCH’ LANGUAGE. 
Delbos.—The Student’s Graduated French 


Reatler, for the Use of Public Schools. 
I, First Year :—Anecdotea, Tales, Historical Pieces. 
Notes and a comers Poa Hi by LEON D. 
Ate Eleventh Edition. 
ol 


Delbos.—The Student’s Graduated French 

Reader, for the Use of Public irra . eis 

= d ited, 

Notes by LEON DELBOS. MA MB. * Britannia 
Edition. 180 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 


Edited, with 
LBOS, M.A. 
166 pp., crown 8yo, 


“ Britannia.” 


with 
Sixth 


Delbos.—Little Eugene's French Reader. 
For Beginners, 
Anecdotes and Tales. Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabu- 
lary. Second Edition. Crown 8vy, cloth, 14, 6d. 


Victor Hugo.—Les Miserables. Les Princi- 

ux Episodes. Edited. with Life aud Notes, by J. BOIELLE, 
Renior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vole., crown 8vo, cloth, 
each 3s, 6d. 

“tA worthy addition to our stook of French reading books which will 
be welcomed by numborless masters.....M. Boiélle’s notes are full and 
to the point, his philology is sound, and his translations idi.m1' jo,” 

i Journal of Education. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Pars. 
Adapted for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By J. BUIELLE, 
B.A., Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols., erown 8vo, 
cloth, each 3s. 

a ipped in th e excellent manner as the same author's 

Misgatliees, 27 ykbe oe an admirable school book.”—Seoteman. 


. 
Eugene’s The Student’s Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Prench Language. 
With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of French. For the 
Use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By G. EUGENE 
FASNACHT, late French Master, Westminster School. Fifteenth 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8y0, cloth, 5s. Or, 
separately, Grammar, 3a. ; Exercises, 28. 6d. 


“*To itself this is in many ways the most satisfactory grammar fut 
beginners that we have as yet seon.”— Atheneum, 


Eugene’s French Method. Elementary French 
Lessons, 


Easy Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “Student's Com" 
parative French Grammar.” By the SAME AUTHOR. Eleventh 
tion. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 
“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elemen 
French exeroise books." —Bducationat Timse. sal 


Eugene’s Comparative French - English 
Studies, Grammatical and Idiomatic. 


Being an entire'y Re-written Edition of the “ French Exercises 
for Middle aud Upper Forms.” Tenth Edition. Cloth, 23. 6d. 


French Comoosition through Lord Macau- 
LAY’S ENGLISH. Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduction, 
by JAMES BOIELLE, BA., Univ. Gall.. Senior French Master, 
Dulwich College, &c. &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. Vol. I.. FREDERICK 
the GREAT. 3.—Vol. IL, WARREN HASTINGS, 3a, 6d.— 
VoL. ILL, LORD CLIVE. 3s. 

“This, we ma; at once, is an exceeding}: fal idea, well 
carried out, and Ineo the bert things of its class t twe have seen” Ae 
We can pronounce the equivalence of the idioms recommended to be 
quite unusually just." Saturday Review, 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Weisse’s Complete Practical Grammar of 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. With Exercises on Conversation, 
Letters, Poems, and Treatises, &c. Fourth Edition, almost en- 
tirely Re-wntten. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“*Wo have no hesitation in pronouncing this the fullest and most 
satisfactory German grammar yet published in England.” 
Journal of Education, 


Weisse’s Short Guide to German Idioms. 
Being a Collection of the Idioms most {n use. With Examination 
Papers. Second Edition. 8yo, cloth, 28, 


Moller (A.)—A German Reading Book, A 
Companion to 8chlutter’s ‘*German Class Book.” New Edition, 


Corrected to the Official German 8; ing. * 1 
Vocabulary. 1%mo, cloth, 2s, se Ee porate 


’ 
Hein’s German Examination Papers. Com- 
prising a Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local 
xaminations in the four Universities of Scotland. By G@. HEIN, 
Aberdeeu Grammar School. Crown 8y0, cloth, 23. 6d. 


LITERATURE, from the Earllest Times to the Prese! ' 
JOS. GUSTWICK and ROBERT HARRISON. Second aition 
Enlarged and Improved. 654 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s, 


Sno re tt Gorman Literature, Pre 
yp 7 for the cottish Lea: loa: m lions, ~=By 
Kovels Pal srsprca "ft Coben “ood Ba 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH; 
anv 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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IMPORTANT NOTIODB. 


NORTHWARD OVER 
THE GREAT IGE. 


By R. E. PEARY. 
With over 800 Illustrations. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 328. 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of “‘ Prince Zaluski,” &c. 
THE YELLOW DANGER. Crown 870, 
cloth, és. (Second Edition. 


By GEORGE EGERTON, Author of “ Keynotes,” &c. 
, vo, clo 
THE WHEEL of GOD. Crown, 8 70, ol loth, 
By A. E. HOUSMAN. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Second Edition. 


Foap. 8vo, buckram, 3a. 6d. net. 
By K. POBYEDONOSTSEFF. 


BRELEGRIONS of 2 RUSSIAN QEATRE, |, (Tho tok is fi of tong maine ale of 
MAN. | Wi mF prerece by Ol ean W. TD SRAD trocn bye | brave deeds simply told; abundantly illustrated wi! 


alae a prints and maps. We take leave of it with a hearty 


reals his donre of Sisoorécing. the Tioht eta ae 
o! 8 e 
North Pole.” —Standard, ° eee 

‘The narrative is marked by intelligent enthusiasm, 
sometimes by true eloquence. He has made a solid 
advance in our knowledge of Arctic geography, and his 
book will take its place among the permanent literature 
of Arctic exploration.’’— Times. 


By the Author of “ Twelve Years in a Monastery.” 


LIFB in a MODERN MONASTERY. By 
JOSEPH McCABE, formerly the Very Rev. Father Anthony, 
0.8.F. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


By E.H. LACON WATSON, Author of “The Unconscious 
Humourist,” &. 


BENEDICTINE: Sketches of Married Life. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


: “An able record of good work thoroughly ac- 
By the Author of On the Seaboard,” Told in a Cobble,” &. complished. The value of the illustrations is immense,?’ 
THE LAST POEMS of SUSAN K. Daily Chronicle. 
PHILLIPS. Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. net. “An impressive and fascinating narrative.’’ 
By HUGH CLIFFORD, Author of “ In Court and Kampong.” Daily Telegraph, 


“(We know of no work that leaves a more vivid 


STUDIES in BROWN HUMANITY : Being | iproseion of tho toumphe ord dees amore vivid 


rawls and Smudges in Sepia, White, and Yellow. Crown 8vo0, 


cloth, 6s. explorer.’’— Pal! Mall Gazette. 
By WILLIAM SHARP. ‘‘ There is no section of the narrative that is not of 
WIVES in BXILE: A Comedy in Romance. enlivening and instructive interest. Adventure follows 


Crown $vo, cloth, és. 
By the Author of “The Curse of Intellect,” &o. 


AUNT JUDITH'S ISLAND: a Comedy of 


and Kin. By F.C. CONSTABLE. Crown 8v0, cloth, 6s. 
By LEONARD MERRICK, Author of “ One Man's View,” &c. 


THE AOTOR-MANAGER. Orown 8vo, 


adventure in continuous succession.””—Daily Mail. 


WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
GILCHRIST. Crown 8vo, 68. 
“A sogoler leasing volume, and eminently whole- 
or mall of om ettaee tl **_-Acade : 
all of the ce 'e.”"—- Academy. 
‘* Neither power nor pathos is wanting.’— Morning Post. 
“ Simple and straightforward; we have not a single word 
of fault to find.”—Daily Chronicle. 


TRU. RT: Being P, in the 
Lite of ripe ‘Treaherts, Scholar and raftemen ; Telling of THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
tures, terco' ) 
sweeauames fo thelr Age. and How he Came Hoathlees Through PEGGY of the BARTONS. By 


= aM CHORBE: Author of “ Proper Pride.” 
v0, 68, 

“Mrs. Oroker excels in the admirably simple, eas 
direct flow of her narrative, the briskness of her di: 
and the geniality of her portraiture.” —Spectator, 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY RBADY. 


Crown 


THE WINCHESTER EDITION OF THRE 
NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


and 
jogue, 


PRIDE and PREJUDIOE. TO ,ABRMS ! . zB Amp pil Batroun, 
Author of “‘ By Stroke word. ustrated. wn 
MANSFIELD PARK. avo, 6s. A Romance of 1715, 
EMMA. “The sterling merit of ‘To Arms’ command, as they 
ertainly deserv —Pall Mall G i: 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 5. net. each volume. S Dabs appara ae igi 


SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER. By 
GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” “In the 
Year of Jubilee,” &c. Crown 8vo, 68, 

“ Their [the characters] life, speech, and ways are the 
real . Plainly, Mr. Gissing has never got much more 
‘inside’ London t! here. The book leaves no bad taste 
ia che ire Fad a Driehe rire peck jenere all 
things. Pol kes is a splendi of work. 

mag as - Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE JOURNALIST. A Story of 
Ree Literary Life. By C. F. KEARY. Crown 


FROM the EAST unto the WEST. 
By JANE BARLOW, Author of “Trish Idyll.” Grown 


DEADMAN’S. An Australian Story. 
By MARY GAUNT, Author of ‘ Kirkham’s Find.” 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
AN ENEMY to the KING. By 


BR. N. STEPHENS. Crown 8vo, 66. 


CORRAGEEN in '98. By Mrs. 
[19 September. 


ORPEN. Crown 8vo, 68. tember. 


ANANITAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Aran 
BRODRICK. Crown 8vo, 6s. (21 September. 


THE PLUNDER PIT. By 


J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. Crown rs 6a, 


Each Story comprises Two Volumes. 

The SPECTATOR says 
claims to gratitude through the delightful quali 
G generous 


comfortably in one hand, Altogether, this promises 
of the moet delightful rinte ever to th hi 
charming frontispiece to the frst volemen © eee Public. 


By CARVETH READ, M.A, 


LOGIO, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
GRANT ALLEN'S HISTORICAL GUIDES, 


PARIS - PLORENOE—OITIES of BEL- 


GIOM—VENICE. Bound to green cloth, with roun corn 
to slip into the pooket. Fcap. 8vo, me. 6. Eta ps a 
(September 28. 


COMPILED BY EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. 


BOOK of VERSES for OHILDREN. 


With oover, titl and end- designed i lours 
F. D. Bepronp. Crown 8y0, clothe - (third Batten 
The following are also in active preparation :— 
By GRANT ALLEN. 


LINNET: a Romance. Orown 8vo, cloth, 
By HUGH CLIFFORD. 
SINCE the BEGINNING: a Tale of an 
By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 


Crown 8vo, oloth, 6s. 
THE REVOLT of the HORSES. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3a, 6d. 


A Complete Catalogue of these and other Publica- WD B e GREY DOG 
tions will be sent on application. Oo of Penis E ieano otras, Crown 
8vo, 68. A Story o! jam) pa £39 Sep ; 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henarerra STREEt, 


CovENT GaRpEN, W.C. METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LITERATURE OF SPAIN. 


A History of Spanish Literature. By J. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly. (Heinemann.) 


f Nea volume belongs to the Short 
Histories of the Literatures of the 
World, which Mr. Edmund Gosse is editing 
for Mr. Heinemann. No great European 
literature is less known to Englishmen 
than that of Spain. Hitherto we have had 
to depend on Ticknor; but it was time 
that some later and more modern work 
should be placed in the hands of the 
ublic, an up-to-date and concise hand- 
Book was needed to dispel a national 
ignorance not creditable to us. The editor 
has been singularly fortunate in securing for 
this purpose such a man as Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly, who by his recent revised edition of 


the Spanish text of Don Quixote has filled 


a gap which Spain herself had left vacant— | p 


a singular distinction for a foreigner. If 
we may infer Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly’s 
nationality from his name, it is appropriate 
that an Irishman should approve himself an 
expert in Spanish letters. For Ireland has 
abe to Spain generals like O’Donnell ; to 
pain the ‘Wild Geese” winged their 
flight; from Spain came Owen Roe to the 
deathly victory of Benburb; from Spain— 
according to the “old Milesian story ’— 
came Erin herself. This is an excellent and 
model handbook. It is treated with perspec- 
tive and proportion; it is comprehensive, 
clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust; the 
Ut dpetiare are judicial, impartial, and 
well on the hither side of exaggeration; 
the style is good, lucid, and interesting. 
The book is kept from being a mere museum 
of labelled and classified literary objects 
(the common fate of brief handbooks em- 
bracing vast themes) by the allusive manner 
of a writer g wide collateral 
knowledge and trained literary sense. It 
is work well done by one who has a 
thorough grip of his subject, and has 
thought out ita essentials before he set pen 
to paper. 

jpanish literature has had a singular 
course, unlike that of other European 
literatures of the present day, 
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dimly paralleled by the history of Romaa | 


letters. Italy and England began by follow- 
ing foreign models, but the foreign influence 
came at the outset. At the outset France 
and Italy gave models to Chaucer, Provence 
to the predecessors of Dante. Rome, indeed, 
began with an indigenous literature. But 
that literature was strangled in its birth. 
Neovius was at once its first great name, 
and its last. Spain presents the singular 
sight of a literature developing on internal 
lines for centuries, by many great 
names, and in a day taking its mortal 
wound, giving place to a new literature 
growing on external and Italian lines. Like 
Rome and England, however, it retained 
something of its own, which it developed 
to purely national results. With Rome it 
was satire. With Spain, as with England, 
it was the drama. 

The earliest work we possess from Spain 
which can be called literature is, in fact, 
a mystery-play — ‘“‘The Misterio de los 
Reyes Magos.” In kind it is founded 
on similar Latin plays which were common 
in France, but it has (says Mr. Fitzmaurice 
Kelly) a sweetness and a comparative 
dramatic freedom which lift it much above 
its models, and make it the germ from 
which ultimately came the Spanish auto. 
Next comes the famous Poema del Cid. This 
Poem of the Cid is much older than the 
romances of the Cid, earlier than the Cronica 
Rimada, which is the other great source of 
the Cid legends. How fine the Poem often 
is the reader may see in the spirited version 
of Hookham Frere. This early effort was 
undoubtedly influenced by the French jong- 
leurs ‘and troubadours. The Alexandrine 
metre alone shows this. But it is developed 
to thoroughly Spanish results. France 

also one of the national metres 
of Spain, the cuaderna via, consisting of 
fourteen-syllable lines in quatrains i 
on a single rhyme. It is the metre used by 
erceo, a sacred poet, who is the first 
known verse-writer of Spain. This is in 
the thirteenth century, the age of Alphonso 
the Learned. That Castilian king was the 
founder of Spanish literature. He not only 
enco' iterature; he was himself the 
first great Spanish writer—that is, the first 
great Castilian writer. Galician first de- 
veloped as a poetic language, and furnished 
models to Castille. ‘onso’s own poems 
to the Virgin (which are of striking merit) 
were written in Galician; so little likely did 
it seem then that Galician, like Provencal, 
would become a dialect, and Castilian the 
national tongue of Spain. But Alfonso’s prose 
works were written in Oastilian—Castilian 
so pure and stately that it laid the founda- 
tions of all subsequent Castilian prose. His 
heir, Sancho, followed him with letters to his 
son, little inferior to Alfonso’s—for both 
these kings were royal Chesterfields. The 
fourteenth century opens with “the greatest 
name in early Castilian literature,” as Mr. 
Fitzmaurice Kelly calls him, Juan Ruiz. 
This Spanish Rabelais was a dissolute 
cleric, Archpriest of Hita. He died, most 
robably, in gaol, and to a certainty he 
eserved it. But he was a brilliant genius, 
“the first great lyric poet of Castille,” and 
a master of tales in verse, dealing Chaucer- 


and is but | wise with the living types of his own day. 
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He innovated, gave freedom and masterly 
variety to the stiff verse of his predecessors, 
and overflowed with wit, humour, gaiety, 
grasp of character, and reckless depiction of 
all the picturesque licentious Spain of his 
day—its Jewesses, Moors, nuns, court-ladies, 
and peasant wenches. Beside him stands 
the ‘ante Juan Manuel, whose Conde 
Iweanor is a collection of prose tales, 
admirable in style, irony, and satire; antici- 
pating in their framework the methods of 
the Decameron. Last comes the Chancellor 
Ayala, statesman, warrior, and writer. A 
masterly and judicial historian, he also 
wrote the Rimado de Palacio—a long, bitter, 
and powerful satire, the last great work 
written in the old cuaderna via. 

For with the fifteenth cen began tho 
signs of coming change. The ics were 
studied and imitated, Dante was translated, 
the Italians were becoming known. 
Francisco Imperial, an Italian, imitated 
Dante’s mations in Spanish. The Marquis 
de Santillana followed him, copying not 
only Dante, but Petrarch and Boccaccio, 
aid for the first time introducing the sonnet 
into Spain. He was not successful, his 
graceful pastoral pieces-being his best title 
to fame. Perez de Guzman continues the 
prose tradition with a brilliant gallery of 
contemporary historical portraits. In the 
latter part of the century Gomez de Man- 
rique made further essays on the Italian 
model, and distinguished himself by his 
elegiac verses. More famous are the im- 
mortal elegiacs of Jorge Manrique on the 
death of his father, which Longfellow has 
rendered without, to our mind, catching the 
beauty of the original. He also in a few pieces 
carried forward the still primitive drama, 
both religious and secular. But the great 
step in that direction was taken by Encina, 
whose eclogues, lay or liturgical, are 
really simple dramas, handled with a skill 
which paved the way for the autos of 
Calderon, though he did not himself depart 
from the ancient lines. The Celestina of 
Fernando de Rojas, a long piece in dramatio 
form, approximating more to the romantic 
novel than the play, really furnished the 
point of ce ae for the future Spanish 
novel. Early in the next century Torres 
Naharro, a dramatist in advance of his age, 
set the exenipl of scientific plot, character- 

an 


drawing, clever dialogue. But his 
precedent was not to avail for dramatic 
salvation till a century later. 


The fifteenth century had seen the sowing 
of the Italian seed, seemingly to no A ard rd 
the sixteenth saw the harvest. tended 
intercourse with Italy had prepared men’s 
minds, and the Great Captain’s triumphs in 
Italy were retorted to by an amazing Italian 
conquest in Spain. It was a sufficiently 
mediocre Catalan poet, one Boscéin, who 
won where greater poe had failed. In 
truth they had not failed, any more than 
the ploughman fails because the seedsman 
sows in his furrow. The Venetian Ambas- 
sador, Navagiero, w Boscén to write in 
Italian measures. r poco practice he 
brought out a volume of poems, imitated 
with more labour than success m 
Petrarch and the Italians. But the inno- 
vation took; and it took specially with 
Boscfn’s friend, Garcilaso de la Vega. 
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That was the turning-point. Garcilaso was 
aman of brilliant genius, and he speedily 
outstripped Boscin in the new style. His 
brief life sufficed to set the Italian move- 
ment beyond the risk of failure, and to raise 
himself to the head of Spanish poetry. 
Then he fell—Spain’s Sidney— in the breach 
of Muy and the arms of the future St. 
Francis Borgia. The Italian revolution 
spread like an epidemic. In half a century 
the old Castilian Muse was dead and 
interred. 

This extraordinary change of dynasty in 
Song was justified by its fruits. The latter 
half of the sixteenth century, coinciding 
with the reign of Philip il, was the 
Augustan age of Spanish poetry. To the 
elegant and dreamy Garcilaso succeeded the 
strong and aruberant Herrera, Torre, 
Figueroa, the pastoral and tenderly beau- 
tiful, Ponce de Leon, first of the great mystic 
poets—the list is endless. The great tide of 
Spanish mysticism set in, with St. Teresa 
and St. John of the Cross in its forefront. 
Meanwhile, players and playwrights were 
abroad in the land, the work of Torres 
Naharro was being continued, and the ways 
were made straight for the seventeenth 
century. The seventeenth century was the 
Augustan age of the Spanish drama and the 
Spanish novel. An unsuccessful playwright, 
who had spent half his life in fellas on the 
boards, and the penning of dubiously suc- 
cessful poems, wrote a curious kind of novel 
as a desperate experiment, and woke up 
famous as the author of Don Quixote. After 
years of reckless living, a rival stung him 
into surpassing himself by the production of 
the Second Part; and the former hopeless 
failure died, the greatest name in Spain, 
Miguel de Cervantes. Lope de Vega 
achieved all that Cervantes had dreamed in 
drama, became the greatest playwright of 
his country, and the most inventive dramatist 
that ever lived. A brilliant train followed 
him, among whom we can only stop to 
mention Tirso de Molina, the creator 
of Don Juan. Spain had at length a 
national theatre, one of the two finest 
the modern world has seen. To wind 
up a brilliant age came Calderon. His 
special contribution was the auto. The 
sacred drama of Encina had been carried 
a little further by a Portuguese, Gil Vicente, 
and others. Calderon took it, and made of 
it a unique and beautiful species. Inferior 
to Lope and Lope’s followers as a play- 
wright, he was their superior as a poet. In 
lyric drama lay his strength, and the auto 
consequently was his tower and citadel. 
He remains the greatest religious dramatist 
of the world, and his lyric beauty is hardly 
surpassed, nor has often been equalled. 

After Calderon—the night. Spain’s litera- 
ture, like Spain’s empire, had suddenly 
culminated; like her empire, it suddenly 
decayed. With the eighteenth century it 
fell, and great was the fall thereof. Of its 
present partial revival Mr. Kelly treats in 
his final chapter; but it is not our purpose 
to follow him. Two remarks we may make 
in conclusion. Throughout Spanish litera- 
ture there is a strong strain of rhetoric, a 
worthy and noble rhetoric, akin to that of 
Rome. The rhetorical strains of Cervantes’ 
Numancta, for example, strikingly recall the 
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Latin writers. Spain gave to Rome Seneca 
and Lucan; and that virile rhetoric has 
persisted in the grave Castilian blood; 
though mingled with a softer note, derived 
perhaps from the Arab element, which is seen 
in the lovely chorusesof the Magtco Prodigtoso, 
and the impassioned lyrics of St. John of 
the Cross. Another characteristic thing is 
the extraordinary proportion of Spanish 
writers who have been men of action. Not 
only Cervantes, but two of his brother 
dramatists, fought at Lepanto. Lope de 
Vega bore arms in his youth, Garcilaso de la 
Vega fell in battle—soldiers are as common 
as blackberries among the Spanish poets, 
while many have been statesmen as well. 
It is an answer to the belief that great 
writers are unfit for action; and is charac- 
teristic of a chivalrous nation and a virile 
literature. If Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly should 
induce more Englishmen to make acquaint- 
ance with this brilliant, fertile, manly, and 
beautiful literature, he will earn the reward 
he would probably value most. Shake- 
speare’s countrymen delighted in it, drew 
inspiration from it. Why not also their 
descendants ? 


SOME FAMOUS PASSAGES IN 
JOHN KNOX. 


The History of the Reformation of Religion 
within the Realm of Scotland. Written by 
John Knox. Edited for Popular Use by 
C. J. Guthrie, Q.C. (A. & C. Black.) 


Earty in the present year it was stated in 


a leading Edinburgh magazine that in the 
libraries of the ttish universities the 
pages of Laing’s great edition of the works 
of Knox never had been cut! Yet until 
now there alone could the History be found. 
Surely the present editor had an imperative 
call to sindartake the task, which he has 
executed admirably. Before entering upon 
what is meant rather as an informal chat 
than a grave essay or review, it is only fair 
to give a word of praise to what he has 
done. He has modernised the spelling, 
explained obscure and difficult words, and 
divided the book into chapters. Also, about 
fifty illustrations are given, and these of 
the most useful kind—portraits of Knox and 
his contemporaries, and pictures of books, 
articles of furniture, houses, and other anti- 
quities calculated to illuminate the text. 
Lastly, it is printed by the Constables in 
their best style, so that Scotland has no 
excuse left for neglecting her hero. 

But, in truth, only his works have been 
neglected. There are few books more 
popular in the libraries than Mrs. M‘Cunn’s 
Life of John Knox, and the many Scottish 
essayists, including Carlyle and Stevenson, 
have found a fruitful theme in the stern Cal- 
vinist. Between them they have managed to 
familiarise the public with the more famous 
pareeyes in this wonderful book. Yet it 

eserves much closer attention. Carlyle has 
said of the history of Scotland that ‘‘it 
contains nothing of world interest at all but 
the Reformation of Knox,” and great times 
bring forth interesting characters. For 
imaginative writers the time has always had 


a charm. Many who would not open a 
serious history know something of it from 
the abundant romances and plays it has 
inspired. They know the French connexions 
of Mary, the house of Guise and Catherine 
de Medici, from the teeming pages of Dumas. 
Shakespeare has familiarised them with 
Elizabethan England, and the Abbot and 
the Monastery have painted the Scotland of 
Queen Mary. Froude, Hill Burton, Skelton, 
Swinburne—what a diversity of minds have 
been drawn to the study! And the dramatzs 
persone are well worthy of their attention. 
They represented life in every form and 
shape. There were martyrs like Wishart, 

“courteous, lowly, lovely, glad to teach and 
desirous to learn”; arrogant, rich priests 
like Cardinal Beaton; rough, bold soldiers 
like Kirkcaldy of Grange; deep and subtle 

politicians like Maitland of Lethington ; 

‘“‘godlie and auncient matrons” like the 

Lady of Grange and—Queen Mary. Nor 

was the action unworthy of the actors. The 

chronicle of Knox deals with alternations 

of tragedy and comedy. And the bitter, 

narrow-minded, but alert and wideawake 

preacher, with an eye equally keen for the 

touching and the tesque, has made a 

selection of incidents so splendid that not 

even in the pages of Scott are the wild 

times so graphically represented. 

Browning’s phrase, ‘Sour John Knox,’ 
embodies a very general impression, but a 
wrong one. Knox had a keen sense of 
humour, and loved a bottle of Bordeaux, and 
must have talked in very entertaining fashion 
when off duty, so to say, in his Edinburgh 
lodging. And he who wrote the following 
account of the taking of Master George 
Wishart had, in addition to consummate 
literary skill, a wealth of tenderness in his 
disposition : 

‘‘ John Knox pressing to go with him, Master 
George said: ‘ Nay, return to your bairns and 
God bless you. One is sufficient for one sacri- 
fice.’ He then caused a two-handed sword, 
which commonly was carried with him, to be 
taken from John Knox, who, albeit unwillingly, 
obeyed and returned with Hugh Douglas. 
Master George, having to accompany him, 
the Laird of Ormiston, John Sandilands of 
Calder, younger, the Laird of Brunestane, and 
others passed on foot, for it was a vehement 
frost, to Ormiston. After supper he held a 
comfortable purpose of the death of God’s 
chosen children, and merrily said, ‘ Methinks 
that I desire earnestly to sleep’; and ‘ Will we 
sing a Psalm ?’ So he appointed the fifty-first 
P Which being ended he passed to his 
chamber, and, sooner than his common diet 
was, passed to bed with these words, ‘God grant 
quiet rest.’” 


Wishart had been Knox’s spiritual father, 
and he invariably falls into his gentlest 
mood when speaking of him. But that 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, human 
nature that was the secret of his success as 
a preacher gave him an instinctive faculty 
for seizing on the salient memorable word 
of a situation. His picture of James V. 
after the disastrous battle of Solway Moss 
has a piercing quality : 


“The certain knowledge of the discomfiture 
coming to the king’s ears, who waited upon 
news at Lochmaben, he was stricken with a 
sudden fear and astonishment, so that scarcely 
could he speak or hold purpose with any man. 
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The night constrained him to remain where he 
was; so he yead to bed but rose without rest or 
quiet sleep. His continual complaint was 
“Oh, fled Oliver? Is Oliver tane? Oh, fled 
Oliver ?’ And these words in his melancholy, 
and as it were, carried away in a trance, 
repeated he from time to time, to the very hour 
of his death. 


In the meantime was the Queen upon the 
point of her delivery in Linlithgow, who was 
delivered the eighth Day of December, 1542, 
of Marie that then was born, and now doth 
reign for a plague to the Realm, as the progress 
of her whole life up to this day declareth. 
The certainty that a daughter was born to him 
coming to his ears, the King turned from such 
as spake with him and said: ‘The Devil go 
with it. It will end as it began. It came from 
a woman, and it will end in a woman.’ After that 
he spake not many words that were sensible, 
but ever harped upon this old song, ‘Fye fled 
Oliver? Is Oliver tane? All is lost!’” 

copy 
the 


For the purpose of comparison we 
out the well-known description of 
murder of Cardinal Beaton. Mr. W. E. 
Henley, in his essay on Burns, declares that 
‘it is, as it were, Shakespearean,” and that 
high praise only echoes what many an 
eminent predecessor felt about as fine a 
passage of prose as is in English: 

“The Cardinal, wakened with the shouts, 
asked from his window, ‘What means that 
noise?’ It was answered that Norman Leslie 
had re his bars Which maar he 
ran to the postern; but perceiving the passage 
to be kept without, he returned quickly to his 
chamber, took his two-headed sword, and made 
bis chamber-child cast kists and other impedi- 
ments to the door. In the meantime came John 
Leslie unto it and bid open. 

The Cardinal: ‘Who calls?’ 

Leslie: ‘My name is Leslie.’ 

The Cardinal: ‘Is that Norman ?’ 

Leslie: ‘Nay, my name is John.’ 

The Cardinal: ‘I will have Norman. He is 
my friend.’ 

Leslie: ‘Content yourself with such as are 
here. Other shall ye get none.’ 

There were with the said John, James Melvin, 
aman familiarly acquainted with Master George 
Wishart, and Peter Carmichael, a stout Gentle- 
man. In the meantime, while they force the 
door, the Cardinal hides a box of gold under 
coals that were laid in a secret corner. At 
leugt, he asked, ‘ Will ye save my life?’ 

eslie: ‘It may be that we will.’ 

The Cardinal: ‘Nay. Swear uuto me by 
God’s wounds, and I shall open unto you.’ 

Leslie: ‘It that was said is unsaid. Fire! 
Fire !’ 

The door was very stark, and so was brought 
@ chymlay full of burning coals. Which per- 
ceived, the Cardinal, or his chamber-child (it is 
uncertain), opened the door, and the Cardinal 
sat, down in a chair and cried, ‘I am a priest! 
T am a priest! ye will not slay me!’ John 
Leslie, according to his former vows struck him 
first, once or twice, and so did the said Peter. 
But James Melvin, a man of nature most gentle 
and most modest, perceiving them both in 
cboler, withdrew them and said: ‘This judgment 
of God, although it be in secret, ought to be 
done with greater gravity.’ Presenting unto 
him the point of his sword he said : 

‘Repent thee of thy former wicked life, 
especially of the shedding of the blood of 
that noble instrument of God, Master George 
Wishart, which albeit the flame of fire con- 
sumed it before men yet cries it a vengeance 
upon thee : and we from God are sent to revenge 
it. Here before my God I protest that neither 
the hatred of thy person, nor the love of thy 
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riches, nor the fear of any trouble thou couldst 
have done to me in particular, moved or moveth 
me to strike thee, but only because thou hast 
been and remainest an obstinate enemy to Christ 
Jesus and His Holy Evangel.’ 

So Melvin struck the Cardinal twice or thrice 
through with a stog sword, and he fell, never 
word heard out of his mouth but ‘I am a 
priest ! I am a priest! Fie, fie! Allis gone!’” 

Let us try to follow Knox through one 
great day in his life —that in which he 
had his fourth interview with the Queen. 
In the language of the modern athlete 
he was in his best form, and _ scored 
right and left. You get a glimpse of 
every side of him. He was summoned 
to the Court because “placeboes and 
flatterers’’ had reported his bitter comments 
on the Queen’s proposed marriage with 
Don Carlos, son of Philip I. of Spain. 
The Queen in a “vehement fury” tried 
all the arts of a passionate beautiful 
woman. She was eloquent in reproaches, 
and cried so that “scarcely could Marna, 
her secret chamber-boy, get napkins to hold 
her eyes dry, and the howling besides 
womanly weeping stayed her speech.” 
Little effect was produced on the grim 
Calvinist, and “the said John did 
paventy abide all the first fume.” When 

e did speak every word is instinct 
with force and dignity. He that ‘neither 
fearit nor flatterit any flesh” seems really 
to have taken a certain pleasure in rebukin 
the Queen. ‘What have you to do wi 
my marriage? or what are you within this 
Commonwealth?” asks Mary indignantly. 
‘*A subject born within the same, Madam,” 
answers Knox, and the reply is well worth 
the capital letters in which the editor has 
printed it: 

“John Kuox stood still, without any altera- 
tion of countenance, for a long season, while 
the Queen gave place to her inordinate passion. 
Tn the end he said, ‘ Madam, in God’s presence 
I speak, I never delighted in the weeping of 
oy of God’s creatures. Yea, I can scarcely 
well abide the tears of my own boys whom my 
hand correcteth; much less can I rejoice in 
your Majesty’s weeping. But, seeing I have 
offered to you no just occasion to be offended, 
but bave spoken the truth as my vocation 
craves of me, I must sustain, albeit unwillingly, 
Your Majesty’s tears rather than I dare hurt 
my conscience, or betray my Commonwealth 
through my silence.” 

The scene lives before one, and it is easy 
to understand Carlyle’s unlimited admira- 
tion of this reply. But most curious of all 
was the sequel. The Queen was angry, 
and commanded John to pass forth of the 
Cabinet and abide her pleasure in the 
Chamber. He stood there as ‘“‘one whom 
men have never seen,’’ and 


‘therefore began he to forge talking with the 
ladies who were there sitting in all their 
gorgeous apparel; which espied, he merrily 
said, ‘O fair ladies! How pleasing were this 
life of yours, if it should ever abide, and then 
in the end that we might pass to heaven with 
all this gay gear! But fie upon that knave. 
Death that will come whether we will or not! 
And when he hath laid on his arrest the frail 
worms will be busy with this flesh, be it never 
so fair and so tender ; and the silly soul, I fear, 
shall be so feeble that it can neither carry 
with it gold, garnishing, targetting, pearl, nor 
precious stones.’ By such means procured he 
the company of women.” 
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LANDOR’S SCHOOL. 


A History of Rugby School. By W. H. D. 
Rouse. ‘‘ English Public Schools.” (Duck- 
worth & Co.) 


A LITTLE while ago we received from Mr. 
Edward Arnold, and reviewed with much 
appreciation, a history of Harrow School. 
It seemed to us a model of what a history 
of aschool should be. It was a book which, 
while sufficiently interesting to attract ordi- 
nary readers, was so informed with the 
Harrow spirit as to make it a perfect posses- 
sion for old Harrow boys. The editors were 
two of the present masters at the school, 
and they had obtained contributions from 
the best accessible authorities on the various 

ects of Harrow set apart for treatment. 

ith them worked enthusiastically artist 
and publisher, and the result was an ex- 
cellent work. Now it seems to us that that 
is te way a famous school with a history 
and traditions of its own should be treated : 
as far as possible exhaustively and finally. 
And hence we are disappointed with the 
volume before us. As fine a history of 
Rugby could be made as of Harrow, yet 
here we are offered merely a swift mono- 
graph. It is true that the work forms one 
of Messrs. Duckworth’s ‘‘ English Public 
Schools” series, but that only explains, it 
does not excuse it. One thorough, compre- 
hensive volume, like the Harrow School, is the 
thing ; the multiplication of monographs is 
idle, not to the point. Our quarrel, we would 
explain, is with the publisher rather than with 
the author. Mr. Rouse has made a good 
book, so far as it goes, but it must, we fear, 
be done again. uae boys, at any rate, 
deserve a fuller work. Instead of 4 His- 
tory of Rugby School, this ought to be 
The History. 

The flower of Mr. Rouse’s volume is the 
eighth chapter, which tells the story of the 
headmastership of Thomas James, D.D., 
1778-1794, the maker of modern Rugby, 
and of some of the freaks of one of 
Rugby’s most illustrious sons, Walter 
Savage Landor. lLandor was a boy of 
whom any head-master might well be 
both proud and timid; and James and he 
had many a bout. Mr. Rouse has gone 
to Forster’s Life of the poet for certain 
good stories, which come well in the account 
of James and his efforts. This of Landor’s 
adventures with his fag, John Reade, the 
father of Charles Reade, the novelist, has a 
rich flavour. The narrator is Charles Reade 
himself, and hence the history loses nothing 
of dramatic force : 


‘My father, John Reade, of Ipsden, Oxon, 
was sent to Rugby at eight hehe of age. Next 
day, in the afternoon, a much bigger boy espied 
him, and said, ‘ Hy, you new boy, I want you.’ 
It was to carry a casting-net. Young Reade 
found it rather heavy. Master Landor cast the 
net soveral times in a certain water, and caught 
nothing. Thereupon he blamed his attendant. 
“You are the cause of this,’ said he. ‘I begin 
to fear you are a boy of ill omen’ (sic). He 
cast again, and drew a blank. ‘ Decidedly,’ 
said Master Landor, ‘ you are a boy of tll omen. 
However,’ says he, ‘we won't lay it on the 
Fates till we have tried all mortal means. 
Sapiens dominabitur astris. We must poach a 
little.’ Accordingly he proceeded to a 
forbidden preserve, . . . cast in the brook, 
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‘Reade,’ said he, 
e. You are a boy 
of too ill omen. Now, here is a favourite 
if nothing in it I shall 
yield to your evil destiny ; but I warn you I 
shall make you carry the net home, and I shall 
flick you all the way home with my handker- 
chief.’ Little Reade looked very rueful at that. 
The net, even when dry, had seemed mortal 
heavy to him, and he began to calculate how 
much more it would weigh when wet and dirty. 
The net was cast—a circle—drawn ily 
to land, and lo! struggling in its meshes, a 
pike of really unusual size. Master Landor 
raised a shout of triumph, then instantly re- 
membering his partner, he turned to Master 
Reade, ‘Welcome to Rugby, sir, welcome! 
You are a boy of eazcellent omen. Tl carry 
the net home, and you shall sup off this fish; 
it is the joint production of my skill and your 
favourable star.’ ” 


but caught nothing. 
‘this is not to be. bon 


hole ; I catch 


Landor was rebellion incarnate. He 
excelled in all forms of athletics, he was the 
most brilliant scholar in the school, he 
fought whomsoever stood in his way, and 
he cared for no authority. Dr. James once 
pus a visit to him in his study. Landor 

ew perfectly well who was there, but replied 
to the knock, ‘‘Get thee hence, Satan!” 
They had conflicts of wit too. Charles 
Reade tells the following story : 


“One day in full school, Master Landor 
had an apple of singular size and beauty. He 
had his Livy in one hand and this apple in the 
other, and read and read, and munched and 
munched, till the sound struck the Doctor. He 
espied the delinquent and ordered him to bring 
that apple to him. He putit on his desk, coram 
populo; and then, half relenting, said: ‘There, 
sir. Now, if Phar want that again, you had 
better go and sit down, and make me a 
short line on the occasion.’ ‘Oh, I can do 
that and stand here,’ says Master Landor. 
‘Do it then.’ The boy thought a moment, 
and soon obliged him with a pentametre— 


‘ Esuriens doctor dulcia poma rapit.’ 


‘Hum!’ says Dr. James. ‘ And pray, sir, what 
do you mean by E-su-riens doctor?’ ‘The 
gormandising doctor.’ ‘Take it, sir, you are 
too hard for me, you are too hard for me,’ 
said the Doctor, delighted with his pupil.” 
And another instance of Landor’s readiness 
is quoted by Mr. Rouse in the story of a 
petition for a half-holiday. Landor was 
asked to make the request. He did so ina 
copy of verses in which he took advantage 
of the fact that seven boys of the name of 
Hill were in the school, to compare Rugby 
with Rome. ‘ Ah!” said James, “I don’t 
ask you who wrote this, for there’s only one 
of you with brains to doit. Half-holiday? 
Yes.” Landor at length overstepped the 
bounds, and James was compelled to order 
his dismissal from the school. The bo 
had always a good conceit of himself, 
and was Paved that his verses were not 
appreciated as he held they deserved to be. 
‘‘Mine were always the best,” he said 
afterwards. Hence, when he was told to 
copy some of what he considered quite in- 
ferior of his verses into the headmaster’s 
album, he added two stanzas, beginning— 


‘* Haec sunt malorum pessima carminum 
Quee Landor unquam scripsit.”’ 
James simply reprimanded him ; and Landor, 


encouraged by the gentleness of the rebuke, 
became, on the next occasion, positively 
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scurrilous. He, therefore, had to go. James 
must have been both pained and relieved to 
lose him. Landor’s closest rival as a scholar 
of brilliance was Samuel Butler, from whose 

en proceeded the inscription in memory of 
Pause in Rugby Chapel. 

James retired in 1794, after a most suc- 
cessful period, in which he had Etonised 
and improved the school, partly at his own 
expense, and made the way far easier for 
those who were to follow. Henry Ingles 
succeeded him, then John Wooll, and then 
Dr. Arnold, in whose time Rugby attained 
its true position. In James’s Letter of 
Resignatton—a document of great interest 
to those who study education—we have 
hints as to his methods. ‘I have never 
governed the Boys,”’ he wrote, ‘‘by that 
secret information which some masters are 
thought to have derived from their own 
subjects. It would be a high crime, and 
even treason, against the Virtue and Honour 
of the School to induce Boys to be traitors 
to their Fellows. . . . Secret information 
from any others I have always thought fair, 
together with general reports in the case of 
mischief.” And again: ‘‘I governed more 
by et a of justice and what I called 
among the boys (my only law) the Eternal 
Rule of Right and Wrong—which is the 
same from Adam to the present hour, let 
French politicians say what they will... . 
than by the terrors of the Rod; thoug 
I have established that on all becoming 
occasions.” Altogether we must look on 
James as a wise and capable organiser, and 
the true father of the school. 

For the rest, Mr. Rouse’s book is brightly 
written (with a few unn digressions, 
as when he goes out of his way to criticise 
the methods of the Sporting Times) and is 
very readable. Our only regret is that more 
latitude was not given to the historian to 
render his work exhaustive and a treasured 

sion for all Rugby boys, old and new. 

ut that, as we have said before, is less Mr. 

Rouse’s fault than that of the originator of 
the “ Public Schools’’ serios. 


A BAD ANTHOLOGY. 


Sacred Poems of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by Kate A. Wright. ‘Dainty 
Poems” Series. (Birmingham: Com- 
bridge.) 


Tart the practices of the anthologist were 
in danger of being carried to an undesirable 
extreme we have long believed. The book 
before us is bitter proof of it. For here, 
under the pretentious title, Sacred Poems of 
the Nineteenth Century, has been collected 
(with a few exceptions) as sorry a mass of 
third-rate verse as it has ever been our lot 
to examine. The volume forms part of the 
“Dainty Poems”’ series, and is, the preface 
informs us, yet another of those books 
which owe their being to the zealous prompt- 
ings of the author’s friends. Yet even with 
these two initial disadvantages it might 
have had some value; for the editor has 
had ninety-eight ara of poetical activity to 
choose among. But no. 


On coming to a list of contributors to such 
a volume one would—realising what is 
usually meant by the term ‘sacred ’? — 
expect with some certainty to find a number 
of honoured names. Among them would, 
of course, be Christina Rossetti and Robert 
Browning, Newman and Tennyson. But to 
expect them in the present case is to have 
reckoned without Miss Wright’s critical 
peculiarity. Her definition of sacred ex- 
cellence apparently does not cover the work 
of such poets as we have mentioned ; and she 
is a dealer in surprises. For a ‘‘ Dainty 
Series” the at names are presumably 
too great, and hence we are offered little 
ones. The unexpected always happens, and 
we find that the Sacred Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century are Nonconformist divines, 
avowed sceptics, and literary men whose 
work has hitherto had for us only secular 
associations. Mr. Le Gallienne, for example, 


is here, and Mr. Gilbert Parker, Mr. ed 
Austin (with “Is Life Worth Living?’’), 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (with some ‘‘ Album 


Verses’’), Mr. Elliot Stock, Miss Ellen 

Thorneycroft Fowler (who fills twenty — 

pases), Mr. Norman Gale, and (Miss or 
.) Delia M. Rorer. 


Passing on from contributors to contri- 
butions, surprise is again our lot. Indeed, 
Miss Wright bewilders us at every turn. 
After accepting her definition of sacred- 
ness in the evangelical sense in which she 
conceives of it, we come suddenly upon 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘Dover Beach,” which 
is sheer agnosticism. Such stanzas as the 
following, from the works of 8. T. Badger 
and Anne 8. Bushby, bring the book back 
into line again, it is true: 

“*<T am the Way, the 7ruth, and the Life ’-— 
Words that will strengthen for earthly strife— 
As ages roll on, Empires may fail, 

Eternal Truth will ever prevail.” 


And 


‘« When first the infant’s silver voice 
Has learnt to utter words by choice; 
And, like a cherub from on high, 
He looks up to his native sky— 

Tell him—’tis good to pray.” 


But at once all our doubts rush back again 
in the presence of the hesitating Clough. 
Thus the collection proceeds: here a hymn, 
there a fragment of Scripture narrative, here 
an ordi copy of verses with a soupcon 
of piety, there a touch of absolute pan- 
theism. To come to the surprises. Many 
porous this summer have laughed over the 

ippancies of Concerning Isabel Carnaby. 
This is the author’s severer manner : 


“ So when, with earthward gaze we set our 
min 
On flowers beside life’s pathway blooming 


Bir, 
Whoever stoops to seize their beauties finds 
A shadow there ; 
But if, with eyes uplifted we are wont 
To scan the heavenward stair the angels 


trod, 
Behind us is the shadow, and in front 
The light of God.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne, it is well known, has put 
on record the creed of the religious literary 
man. He wins his place in the present 
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volume with a poem entitled ‘‘The Second 
Crucifixion,” from which this is an extract : 


‘* ‘No more unto the stubborn heart 
With gentle knocking shall He plead, 
No more the mystic pity start, 
For Christ twice dead is dead indeed.’ 
So in the street I hear men say, 
Yet Christ is with me all the day.” 


Subsequently we come to these verses by 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, of which ess is 
not, to our way of thinking, the most notable 
quality : 
“LITTLE GARAINE. 
Where do the stars grow, little Garaine ? 
The en of moons, is it far away P 
The orc of suns, my little Garaine, 
Will you take us there some day ? 


‘If he shut your eyes,’ quoth little Garaine, 
‘ 


will show you the way to 
To the orchard. fhe garden of 


moons 
And the field where the stars do grow. 


But you must speak soft,’ quoth little 
Garaine, 

‘ And still must your footsteps be, 
For a great bear prowls in the field of the 


stars, 
And the moons they have men to see. 
‘And the suns have the Children of Signs to 


And they have no pity at all— 
You must not stumble, you must not speak, 
When you come to the o wall. 


‘The gates are locked,’ quoth little Garaine, 
‘ But the way I am going to tell : 

The key of your heart it open them all 
And there’s where the darlings dwell!’” 


The inclusion of the foregoing piece, and 
of Mr. Austin Dobson’s ‘Before Sedan,” 
must be accounted for by Miss Wright's 
desire to have her poems not only sacred, 
but also dainty. 
Mr. Norman Gale is represented by a 
*‘ Prayer,” which runs thus: 
“Tend me, my birds, and bring agai 
The brotherhood of woodland life, 
So shall I wear the seasons round, 
A friend to need, a foe to strife. 
Keep me my herit of lawn, 
‘And ak me, othr, till I die 
The fine sincerity of light 
And luxury of open sky. 
So, learning always, may I find 
My heaven around me everywhere, 
And go in hope from this to Thee, 
The pupil of Thy country air.” 


Mr. Elliot Stock’s principal poem is another 
surprise, for it is the history of how the 
poet did not go to church one Sunday, but 
sat outside. His thoughts, however, were 
on the side of the angels; hence his inclu- 
sion. On the other hand, that jewel among 
Mark Twain’s Sane le lyrics, ‘‘ He done 
his level best,’’ which describes the earnest 
efforts of an honest soul, has been omitted, 
although this stanza alone should have 
commended it to Miss Wright : 
‘* He’d yank a sinner outen hell 
oe ee : 
en & prayer waltz in again, 
And do hi pred best.” 


of suns and 


Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on the Intimations of 


Immortality” has also been omitted. 


SOME BOOKS ON EDUOATION. 


The Meaning of Education. By N. M. Butler. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) 


Tue wrath of the scholastic reviewer has 
long been maintained at white-heat by the 
unceasing output of superfluous class-books, 
and it now seems that the former dearth of 
treatises on the science and art of education 
is to be succeeded by a glut in this depart- 
ment of literature also. Someone has said 
that there are three branches of knowledge 
on which everyone considers himself an 
infallible oracle—politics, education, and 
how to poke a fire. This last state of things, 
therefore, bids fair to be worse than the 
first, for if schoolmasters who advertise 
themselves on title-pages are legion, at any 
rate Nature sets some limit to their number; 
but ‘‘authorities” on education are numeri- 


aper-knifed was Zhe Meaning of Education, 

y Mr. N. M. Butler. There is far too 
much sketchy and nebulous talk in this 
book. Does Mr. Butler seriously think that 
commonplace such as the following (pp. 
47, 48) is worth printing ? 

“It is thought that pulsates [why not ‘beats’ ?] 
in the world’s grandest poetry and in the most 
exquisite art. It is the very soul of the verse 
of Homer and of Dante, of Shakespeare and 
of Goethe. It makes the marble of Phidias 
glow with life, and it guides the hand of Raphael 
and Michael Angelo (sic: they apparently shared 
the same hand] as they trace their wondrous 
figures with the brush.” 


And so on for half a page. It is wicked 
waste to squander time, ink, and paper on 
this sort of thing, and we will not ourselves 
be guilty of the same reckless prodigality 
by inflicting on our readers any further 

ecimens of the flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able matter that abounds in Mr. Butler’s 
pages. Yet scattered about among them are 
many sensible remarks, not perhaps always 
new, but sometimes newly put, which are 
equally applicable on both sides of the 
Atlantic. eory is naturally ever in 
advance of practice; the latter is a sluggish 
beast, and needs every whip, spur, and goad 
we can bring into play to urge it on. So 
here we read (pp. 74, 75): 

‘Physical and payeoiogica) considerations 
demand a hearing when we have under dis- 
cussion questions of school hours and recesses, 
of programmes and tasks, of school furniture, 
of text- books and black - boards, of light, 
heat, and fresh air. On all of these topics 


we have revently learnt much that has not | 8Te4 


yet found its way into our practice. College 
faculties and school teachers, framers of 
examination tests, donors of laboratories and 
dormitories, and, most of all, architects, are 
as a rule, oblivious to the vital interest that the 
pupil has in matters of this kind. Considera- 
tions of tradition, convenience, cost, and 
external appearance are allowed full swing, 
and the growing youth must fit the Procrustean 


bed as best they can.” 


Again (p. 77): 

“Here and there a secondary schoolmaster, 
and here and there a college president or pro- 
fessor, takes a genuine and intelligent interest 
in education for its own sake; but the vast 
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majority know nothing of it, and are but little 
affected by it. They are content to accumulate 
what they are pleased to term ‘experience’; 
but their relation to education is just that of 
the motor-man on a trolley-car to the science 
of electricity. They use it; but of its nature, 
principles, and processes they are profoundly 
ignorant.” 

One of the points mentioned in our opening 
sentences is touched upon on p. 93: 

‘‘The recklessness with which the man of 
letters, sometimes the college president, and 
now and then even the more canny college 
professor, will rush into the public discussion 
of matters of education concerning which he 
has no knowledge whatever, and to which he 
has never given a half-hour's connected thought, 
is appalling. ... The popular journals and 
the printed proceedings of educational asso- 
ciations teem with perfectly preposterous cou- 
tributions bearing the signatures of worthy ard 
distinguished men who would not dream of 
writing dogmatically upon a physical, a bio- 
logical, or a linguistic problem. For some 
recondite reason they face the equally difficult 
and unfamiliar problems of education without a 
tremor.” : 

The jobbery and corruption of American 
politics are ascribed to a lack of education on 
the part of those engaged in public business, 
which disgusts the cultivated classes and so 
causes them to hold aloof from participation 
in the direction of affairs. With what in- 
creasing closeness this applies to our own 
country as well we all know. From the 
later chapters we hoped to get some insight 
into the weird and inscrutable mysteries of 
American “ universities’? and “ colleges ” ; 
but in the end we are still in doubt as to 
whether there exist in the United States 
134 “universities,” or none at all. The 
“college” is, as the author admits, tantum 
sus similis, There are 481 of these in- 
describable institutions, ‘‘ no two alike,” and 
not one of which appears to be a college at 
all in the literal and original sense of the 
word. The Yankee schools, however, are 
ahead of us in one respect: ‘‘A summer 
vacation of fifteen or even sixteen weeks is 
by no means a curiosity. It is the teacher 
who needs this vacation more - the 
pupil” (p. 158). The Emigration Society 
a add this lure to its list of Transatlantic 
attractions. 


Great Educators: Rousseau. By Thomas 
Davidson, M.A., LL.D. (Heinemann.) 


Tu1s is an important book. At first sight 
it may seem doubtful to some whether Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, that emotional visionary 
and strange compound of age and degra- 
dation, has any claim to be regarded as a 
t educator. But Mr. Davidson has 
justified his inclusion in the series to which 
this volume belongs. Rousseau, he writes, 


“may fairly be called the father of modern 
pedagogy, even despite the fact that most of 
is positive teachings have had to be rejected. 
Comenius, Locke, and others had, indeed, done 
good work before him; but it was he that first, 
with his fiery rhetoric, made the subject of 
education a. barning question, and rendered 
clear its connexion with all human welfare.”’ 


Rousseau, who may have taken his cue 
from Montaigne, was, as all the world 
knows, the apostle of negative education ; 
and his Emile, in which the learner is put 
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to school to Nature, appeared about the 
time when the Jesuits, whose subtly woven 
and sternly repressive system of instruction 
had held the field for two hundred years, 
were expelled from France. ‘Everything 
is well as it comes from the hands of the 
Author of things: everything degenerates 
in the hands of man.” Qur object must, 
therefore, be to restore the primeval 
innocence and simplicity of the gentle 
anthropoid. ‘‘ Nature exerts resistance, 
but never authority. Hence all authority 
must be excluded from methods of 
education.” The fallacy is obvious: re- 
sistance, when insuperable, as much of 
Nature’s resistance is, becomes tantamount 
to authority. Again, habit is ‘‘ abhorrent 
to Nature.” “The only habit which the 
child should be allowed to contract is the 
habit of contracting none.” This is equally 
fallacious, since in habitual or automatic 
action there is clearly an economy of energy. 
Pushed to its logical conclusion, too, the 
dictum becomes ridiculous. Consistency 
would demand that we should insist on our 
i occasionally seeing with their feet 
and eating with their ears, lest they might 
become wedded to the stereotyped modes of 
procedure generally in vogue. The aim of 
Rousselian “education” is to substitute for 
the organised will and intellectual calcula- 
tion of civilised man the impulse and caprice 
of the savage. There is just the doubt that 
Rousseau wrote his Hmile, as Mr. Davidson 
puts it: 

‘merely to maintain a thesis which he did not 
believe, but wished to see discussed, and threw 
it down as a gauntlet to challenge a world 
which had lost all real interest in education, 
and compel it to defend, if it could, its own 
practice. Whether so intended or not, this has 
certainly been the effect of the book. It has 
made men attempt to defend existing systems 
of education, and, finding that they could not, 
resolve and endeavour to discover better ones. 
And better ones have been discovered.” 


Mr. Davidson’s book, however, is so 
uniformly good that it defies rope re by 
way of quotation. We can only advise our 
readers to add it to their libraries; and there 
are few that need hesitate to do so on the 
score of limit of interest. It is very far 
from appealing merely to the circle of 
educationists. The influence of Rousseau, 
if in some ways indirect rather than direct, 
has been considerably wider and deeper in 
many departments of human effort and 
aspiration than is commonly recognised. It 
has affected opinion and practice in politics 
and economics, in literature and art, in 
philosophy and religion, no less than in 
education ; and here, in succinct form, will 
be found a masterly exposition and criticism 
of some of the most striking and_ typical 
views of one who, however repellant his 
temperament and personality may be to the 
English mind, was nevertheless a great 
thinker, many of whose thoughts have borne 
better fruit than they seemed to promise. 


Port Royal Education. By Félix Cadet. 
Translated by A. D. Jones. (Swan 
Sonnenschein. ) 


Porr Royat, the famous Cistercian Abbey 
near Versailles, was long a resort, under 
Papal sanction, of lay persons who wished 


for a retreat from the world unattended 
with the obligation of taking vows. In 
1626 a daughter-house was founded in Paris, 
known as Port Royal de Paris. A few years 
later the community fell under the influence 
of Duvergier de Hauranne, Abbé of St. 
Cyran. vergier was a Jansenist and 
leader of the movement in France against 
the Society of Jesus, and the mother-house— 
then for distinction spoken of as Port Royal 
des Champs—was converted at his instance 
into an educational seminary. The Petites 
Ecoles which grew from this beginning 
became celebrated, and from 1646 onwards 
for some fifteen years were much frequented. 
“Tf,” says M. Cadet in his introduction, 
‘“‘they lasted but a short time, they shed 
a brilliant light, and exercised, as much by 
the character and talents of the masters as 
by the reform in methods of teaching and 
the books which they produced, a consider- 
able influence, which on certain points is 
still active.” As centres of Jansenist teach- 
ing, however, they came into collision with 
the Jesuits, and this on twofold unds— 
immediately as attacking orthodoxy, and 
indirectly as threatening the educational 
supremacy then held by that order. Further- 
more, they were suspected at court of mixing 
in political intrigues. The struggle was 
short, with Pope, King, and Jesuit fathers 
all arrayed in hostile alliance against them. 
It was in vain that Pascal issued his Pro- 
eincial Letters in their defence; in vain even 
that a miraculous cure was effected by a 
Port Royal relic—a fragment of the Crown 
of Thorns. The latter prodigy indeed 
secured a short respite, but in 1661 
the Petites Ecoles were dissolved. Among 
the most distinguished teachers of Port 
Royal were Pierre Nicole, Th. Guyot, 
sat Claude Lancelot, whose Jardin des 
racines grecques was used in French 
schools as recently as 1863; among its 
most famous pupils were Tillemont and 
Racine; while the great Antoine Arnauld 
composed some of its text-books. Mr. 
Jones has done well to give us an English 
version of M. Cadet’s book; and if it is 
on the whole rather tough reading, that 
is perhaps not the fault of the translator. 
Still, while the volume contains much that 
is instructive, dispersed about its pages 
is not a little that is entertaining. It will 
be found useful to compare it with Mr. 
Woodward’s Vittorino da Feltre, which we 
had the pleasure of noticing some twelve 
months back. 


English National Education, by H. Holman, 
M.A. (Blackie), is an excellent historical sum- 
mary of the growth of the elementary school 
system, and, except for the spasmodic suffer- 
ing caused by occasional vulgarisms and 
inaccuracies of style, is surprisingly good 
reading. The author is, perhaps, rather 
violently afflicted with the psychology craze, 
but in most other respects he appears to be 
entirely sane. Not the least atrlcing feature 
in his book is the conclusive manner in 
which he shows that all along the chief 
obstacle to the development of a national 
scheme of primary education has been 
religious bigotry. and sectarian jéalousies: 

‘‘Never [he writes] have those directly and 
personally concerned had any religious difficulty 


with regard to the schools, except in the sense 
that they objected to having other le’s 
religious views forced upon their own children. 
Not the religious rights of the people, but the 
supposed rights of the clergy over the people’s 
religious training, have constituted the bone of 
contention. Parents, as a whole, have been 
prepared to look after their children’s neligious 
affairs in their own way, but parsons have 
always wanted to look after them vicariously. 
The clergy have, doubtless with the best in- 
tentions, m the great barrier to thorough 
and general progress. Under the plea of 
saving the souls of the children, they have 
sacrificed their minds and bodies. . . . One by 
one the great fundamental principlesof a national 
system of schools have been [‘are being,’ so far 
as the secondary schools are concerned, for they 
are still more or less under the clerical domina- 
tion] slowly and painfully rescued from the 
bottomless pit of sectarian envy and jealousy.”’ 


The ruling is a severe one, but no open- 
minded man will challenge its justice. 


Complete Perspective Course, by J. Hum- 
phrey Spanton (Macmillan), forms a very 
useful sequel to Mr. Spanton’s well-known 
Geometrical Course. It is designed to meet 
the requirements of examination students, 
but will also be of assistance to architects, 
engineers, and artists. Beginning in the 
most elementary manner with the definitions 
of terms, the student is led by thought- 
fully arranged steps to the study of 
sciography, or the projection of shadows. 
The chapters on the application of per- 
a tate to nature, and the hints to artists, 
photographers, and others, should be of 
especial value. 


Boyhood, by Ennis Richmond (Long- 
mans), is a quaint, old-time production, 
lavishly decorated with the mystical allu- 
sions and devout formulas of bygone ages, 
which at first we took in a jocular vein, 
laughing heartily on trust, in the hope 
of arriving by-and-by at the solution of 
the riddle. But in course of time we were 
compelled to adopt the ungrateful conclusion 
that it was no joke, but terrible earnest. 
This ‘ glorified nonsense,” to use the writer’s 
own phrase, would nowadays even be hooted 
out of the pulpit of a village Zion. When 
we say that the author tells us that asso- 
ciation with boys has forced her to the 
conviction of the existence of a personal 
devil, we need say no more. 


The list closes with two books on Physi- 
cal Training: Physical Education, by 
D. Lennox, M.D., and A. Sturrock (Black- 
wood); and Gurls’ Physical Training, by 
Alice R. James (Macmillan). To the former 
is appended a number of musical composi- 
tions by H. E. Loseby, which are probably 
well adapted to the purpose. Both volumes 
are plentifully furnished with illustrations, 
without which indeed the texts would be 
more or less unintelligible. The generous 
proportions of middle age have not per- 
mitted of our personally testing the advan- 
tages of every one of the thousand postures 
described; but doubtless all are useful, if 
some are scarcely ornamental. The educa- 
tion of the class-room is always with us, and 
in the best interests of the race we welcome 
any steps in the direction of the better 
organisation of bodily training. 
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Ropen’s Corner. By Henry Seron MERRIMAN. 


This is the spirited story which has been running as serial in 
Harper's Magazine. A description of the hero: ‘This man was tall, 
square-shouldered, loose of imb. He had smooth dark hair, and 
carried his head thrown rather back from the neck. His eyes 
were dark, and the fact that a considerable line of white was 
visible beneath the pupil imparted to his whole being an air of 
physical delicacy suggestive of a constant feeling of fatigue.” The 
scene of the story is Holland, and ‘‘Corner”’ is used in ita Stock 
Exchange sense. Briefly, itis a drama of capital. (Smith & Elder. 
343 pp. 6s.) 


Joun Spienprp. By Nem Munro. 


A first novel by the author of The Lost Pibroch. That volume of 
short stories of the Gael, studied and realised from the life, was so 
packed with promise that John Splendid has been looked for with 
something like impatience. John Splendid, which is the Gaelic 
order of saying ‘Splendid John,” is a natural cousin of the famous 
Marquis of Argyll, the antagonist of the great Marquis of Montrose, 
and the narrative covers that winter descent of Montrose on the 
Campbell country which culminated in the battle of Inverlochy, in 
the February of 1645. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 363 pp. 6s.) 


From THE East unTO THE WEST. By Jane Bartow. 


Another volume of short Irish stories by the author of Jrish 
Idylls, Here are titles: ‘The Mockers of the Shallow Waters,” 
“A Caprice of Queen Pippa,” “The Field of the Frightful 
Beasts,” “ Moggy Goggin,” “ Cocky,” ‘Some Jokes of Timothy,” 
“ Pilgrims from Lisconnel.”” (Methuen &Co. 342 pp. 6s.) 


An Enemy To tHE Kine. By R. N. Srepraens. 


“From the recently discovered memoirs of the Sieur de la 
Tournoire.” Some are Speen d a little tired of books that begin : 
“It was early in January, in the year 1578, that I first set out for 
Paris” ; but for those that are not this looks promising. Chapter 
headings include: ‘Two Encounters by Night,” ‘How la 
Tournoire Escaped from Paris,” ‘‘A Sweet Lady in Distress,” 
‘The Ride towards Guienne,” ‘The Four Rascals.” (Methuen & 
Co. 459 pp. 6s.) 


A Traagpy 1n MarRBLr. By Apam Litaurn. 


A novel, by the author of Zhe Borderer, of art life, dedicated 
‘To some artists I know.” The kind of book in which men talk 
in studios, removing their pipes, or lighting their pipes, or laying 
their pipes aside, as they do so. ‘Artists are horribly one-idea’d,” 
says one character. ‘‘ Those beastly indifferent fellows are un- 
mater Aye another. The hero is Thornhill, a sculptor, and the 
tragedy is based upon a woman, or rather women. (Chatto & 
Windus. 251 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


UnvER THE Rowan TREE. By Auan Sr. Ausyn. 


A collection of stories by the author of 4 Fellow of Trinity. 
Here we lose undergraduates for a while. Among the titles are 
these: ‘The Gaol Chaplain,” “ The Hammer of Sorrow,” “Sally 
in our Alley,” “The Lucy-Ann,” “A Crying Shame.” (Digby & 
Long. 256 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Hero anp HeEnoine. By Ascotr R. Hore. 


_ Readers of the Boy’s Own Paper know Mr. Hope for an entertain- 
ing writer of school life. He returns to the subject again here. 
“The story of a first year at school” is the sub-title. We dip at 
random : “** It’s bad form making puns on a man’s name, and it 
isn’t funny,’ said Mr. Batt stiffly.” ‘ ‘He'll be more of a brute than 
ever, now that he’s a prefect,’ remarked another. ‘They say he 


has laid in a hundredweight of canes already.’ ‘Just like my 
luck to be fag to such a cad!’ grumbled Weatherley. ‘ Never 
mind; I shall have chances to get at his canes and split them.’” 
(A. & ©. Black. 352 pp. 5s.) 


Tuat Heapstrona Boy. By Epwarp Kent 


It begins like this: ‘‘ Please let go my hand, Mr. Radley.’ 
‘ First tell me, now, if you don’t think it would look all the better 
for a nice diamond ring?’ ‘I decline to answer that or any other 
question until you have released me.’ ‘ Well, there; now tell me, 
Marian.’ ‘It is my intention not to wear a ring of any kind, and 
I prefer to be ed Miss Lacey.’” She never became Mrs. 
Radley, but she took the ring eventually as Mrs. Moriarty. A 
romance of trivial life. (The Leadenhall Press. 266 pp. 6s.) 


A Soctat HicgHwAayMAN. By E. P. Train. 


There are two stories here: ‘A Social Highwayman” and 
‘<A Professional Beauty.” Both are American, and deal with fast 

eople. The former is told by a valet, whom we meet first as he is 
beiag removed from the dock with a year's sentence. His whole 
tale is of theft and fraud by a fascinating type of scamp. The 
second story is told by the beauty herself, and is a satire on match- 
making. The book is illustrated. (Ward, Lock & Co. 352 pp. 
3s. 6d.) 


Tue ADVENTUROUS VoyaGE or “THE Potty.” 
By THe tate 8S. Wuitcnurcn Saver, R.N. 


Four yarns badly reprinted from the Boy's Own Paper. This 
is the kind of thing: “Then I found I was not the only stowaway. 
Troops of big rats came out and began to practise gymnastic 
exercises, the favourite feat, as far as I could make out in the 
darkness, being for several in succession to see if me could spring 
over my head without alighting on my face.” (S.P.C.K. 320 pp.) 


A Prince oF Enom. By James Bauiinaat, B.D. 


“The period which this tale is designed to illustra ,”? says the 
author, “though by sidelights rather than directly, is that of the 
Israelite kings David and Solomon.” It does not profess to be quite 
accurate, he adds, but gives a broadly truthful expression. He will 
be rewarded if thereby the interest of young people is quickened in 
Old Testament history. An odd ambition for a writer of fiction! 
(Alex. Gardner. 250 pp.) 


REVIEWS. 


- The King’s Jackal. By Richard Harding Davis. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Mr. Harpinc Davis’s new story is very slight, but it has charm. 
It is more than anything else a character-aketch of the King of 
Messina, an attractive, if somewhat ready-made ras ‘ This 
monarch, being expelled from his country by a revolution, is very 
happy to be leading the larger life among profeasional beauties and 
gaming tables; but occasionally needing money, he affects 
patriotism enough to persuade some of his followers that the 
recovery of the throne is the wish of his heart. Mr. Davis has 
chosen the moment when one of these attempts 1s in progress. 
A young American heiress has been found eager to capitalise any 
scheme for the ultimate rebuilding of the churches of Messina, 
and the restoration of the people’s religion. The King, working 
upon her Roman Catholic sympathies, has es an expedition, 
but has planned aleo that it shall fail, this failure casting no dis- 
credit upon himself, and involving a bribe from the ruling Republic 
which shall practically double the sum promised by the fair 
American. that is needed is a good catspaw, and in the King's 
Jackal, Prince Kalonay, this catspaw is, the King believes, found. 
Kalonay is a handsome young Italian, picturesque and lovable, with 
no vice, but want of will power but in the end he shows grit in 
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plonty, and turns the tables on the King with spirit. This is the 
8 which marks the division in his life between the flaneir and 


the man: 


“*For many years, your Majesty,’ the Prince said, but so solemnly 
that it was as though he were a judge upon the bench, or a priest yaa 
ing across an open grave, ‘ the Princes of my house have served the Kings 
of yours. In times of war they fought for the King in battle, they 
beggared themselves for him in times of peace; our women sold their 
jewels for the King, our men gave him their lives, and in all of these 
centuries the story of their loyalty, of their devotion, has had but one 
sequel, and has met with one reward—ingratitude and selfishness and 
treachery. You know how I have served you, Louis. You know that 
I gave up my fortune and my home to go into exile with you, and I did 
that gladly. But I did more than that. I did more than any king or 
any man has the right to expect of any other man. I served your idle 
purposes so well that you yourself called me your Jackal, the only title 
your Majesty ever bestowed that was deserved. There is no low thing, 
nor no base thing that I have not done for you. To serve your pleasures, 
to gain your money, I have sunken so low that all the royal blood in 
Europe could not make me clean. But there isa limit to what a man 
may do for his King, and to the loyalty a King may have the right to 
demand. And to-day and here, with me, the story of our devotion to 
your house ends, and you go your way and I go mine, and the last of my 
race breaks his sword and throws it at your feet, and is done with you 
and yours for ever.’ ”’ 


The story, as we have said, is very slight, with little of that 

vigour for which Mr. Davis's Soldiers of Fortune was noteworthy. 

And yet it is extremely well conceived and arranged, and suggests 

on every page that Mr. Davis will not have tested his powers to the 

full until he takes to writing for the stage. Only a man richly 

Ce with the dramatic instinct could have written The King’s 
ae . 

In conclusion, a word as to the cover. We should judge it to be 
the design of Mr. Nicholson, who has done so much to make Mr. 
Heinemann’s books attractive to the roving eye. But why should 
this gentleman’s art ignore the possessive case? Both on the side 
and on tha back Mr. Davis's title figures as ‘‘ The Kings Jackal.” 
Is the apostrophe entirely out of keeping with the Nicholsonian 
scheme of lettering? ‘ The Kings Jackal” means nothing. 


* * * 


The Making of a Saint. By William Somerset Maugham. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.) 


Liza of Lambeth, Mr. Maugham’s book of last year, was welcomed 
in certain quarters as a work of promise. A measure of ful- 
filment we had expected to meet with in this book, but we do 
not find it. The scene is no longer south-the-river, the time no 
longer the present century; but in Italy at the end of the fifteenth 
century, amid the intrigues of the town of Forli, wherein the man 
who afterwards became Fra Giuliano played his truculent part. We 
seem to discern in the persons of the play an incredible kinship to 
the Bills and Dicks who swear the cockney oaths and brag the easy 
amours of the cockney slum. It may be granted that the ladies of 
the age and country of which Mr. Maugham writes were no 
models of conjugal fidelity, but we really cannot approve of Mr. 
Maugham’s treatment of the voluptuous Claudia. Giulia is more 
complex and more human. 


“‘* But what good can it do you to have all these people in love with 
‘ou P’ 

‘1 don’t know,’ she said; ‘it is a pleasant sensation.’ 

‘What a child you are!’ I answered, laughing. 

She bent forward seriously. 

‘But are you not in love with me?’ 

I shook my head. She came close upto me, so that her hair brushed 
lightly against my cheek; it sent a shiver through me. I looked at 
her pink ear; .it was beautifully shaped, transparent as a pink shell. 
Unconsciously, quite without intention, I kissed it. She pretended to 
take no notice, and I was full of confusion. I felt myself blushing 
furiously. 

‘ Are you quite sure?’ she asked gravely.” 

We do not rate Fra Giuliano’s humour high. Let us hope that 
Mr. Maugham does not either. Neither to have told a lad whose 
clothes had been pressed into the service of a lady that our first 
parents wore fig-leaves, and that in case of his being ‘‘run in” his 
gaoler’s daughter must find him irresistible, nor even tke crowning 
jest of offering him Giulia’s doffed raiment, seems to us to justify a 
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man in “leaning against a wall and laughing till his sides ache.” 
As to the civic tragedy with which these facetie are interwoven, 
we look back on it with heroic composure. No, it really is not a 


good book 


* * s * 


The Story of an Untold Love. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
(Constable. ) 


Tue merit of this book lies in the account of the relations of the 
scholar and writer, Donald Maitland, with the ignorant and moneyed 
newspaper proprietor, Whitely. To py a debt of honour Maitland 
sells himself to the man, writes his leaders, and lets Whitely take 
the credit of these as well as of a sociological work of great 
research. All this is very well done, if not very new. But for the 
sentimental part of the story we cannot say much. Maitland’s 
lengthy analysis of his apparently hopeless love for Maizie Walton 
is tedious and also morbid, in a fashion that is now out of date. 
The happy ending is quite out of keeping with the general tone of 
what has gone before, and the sisannoretnnding which forms the 
hub of the plot is really too irritating. It is purely a novelist’s 
convention, and in real life no two people of even ordinary 
intelligence could possibly have behaved as Donald and Maizie are 
made todo. Mr. Ford has an amazing effrontery in working in 
what his compatriots—did we say the book was American P— 
are apt to call chestnuts. There is the dear old definition 
of a sufficient income as “a little more than one has,’? and 
there is the hapless yo lady of whom it is said that her 
eyes are ‘‘ not exactly ipnd, but perhaps a little too dressy for the 
morning.” The following story is not new either, but it is so good 
that we cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing it. Mr. Whitely 
is boasting of his literary Lime in the presence of his “ ghost” and 
a man who has seen through the transaction : 

“ «But my reputation as a writer is greater than Dr. ——,’ began Mr. 
Whitely ; but a ough from Mr. Blodgett made bim halt. 

‘Oh, come, now, Whitely !’ 

‘What's the matter?’ asked my employer. 

‘Once St. Peter and St. Paul stopped at a tavern to quench their 
thirst,’ said Mr. Blodgett, ‘and when the time came to pay they tossed 
dice for it. Paul threw double sixes, and smiled. Peter smiled back, 
and Ald double sevens. What do you suppose Paul said, Whitely ?’ 


‘Oh Peter, Peter! No miracles between friends.’ ” 
* * * * 


The Monks of the Holy Tear. By Lucas Cleeve. 
(F. V. ite & Co.) 


To the monastery of St. Lazarus went Renaud Marquis of Viller- 
mont in fulfilment of his mother’s vow that her younger son should 
be devoted to the Church. Before he went he left his heart with - 
his Huguenot neighbour, the Countess Hildegarde Eberstein. She 
followed him in the guise of a novice, and was herself followed by 
her cousin, the Count Maurice, who loved her also. The monastery 
contained, besides the tear which Our Lord shed over Lazarus's 
grave, the papers relating to his restoration to life, duly attested 
by the Twelve Apostles. These papers were coveted by the 
Huguenots, who believed that they were “the true original 
Gospels, unaltered and unrevised by Rome.” So the Pope gave 
orders that they should be destroyed, and the lot fell upon de 
Villermont. Huldegarde determines to save at least the ‘Gospel 
of Nicodemus,” and meets her monkish lover in the chapel. 


‘« And in the darkness she threw herself upon his breast, and his lips 
met. hers, and heaven and hell and monks’ vows and h:ly writ seemed 
all as naught, so that he could be with her for ever; and then they 
struck a light and locked the chapel door, and sat down hand in hand 
to tell why each was there.” 


How Hildegarde saves the ‘‘ Gospel of Nicodemus,” and de Viller- 
mont is pm are at Rome, and escapes by the aid of Count 
Maurice, only to fall a victim to the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and how Hildegarde is eventually consoled for all her miseries and 
nilatoftanoa—-all this may be read by anyone who is not deterred 
by the somewhat laboured manner in which “ Lucas Cleeve” has 
chosen to tell this sixteenth-century story, the matter of which is 
interesting enough. The archaic style is at the best a little 
wearisome, and it is very difficult to maintain, as when we are told 
that somebody married somebody else “for financial motives,” 
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Stephen Brent. By Philip Lafargue. 
(Constable.) ; 


THERE is some good stuff in Stephen Brent: bits of humour and of 
wit, of philosophy and pretty writing. One feels that Mr. 
Lafargue has ideas, and, moreover, certain capacities for ex- 
pressing them. Nevertheless, as a novel the thing cannot be 
called a success. It bears the stamp of the incorrigible 
amateur. It is much too long. Nobody has really the right 
to impose upon his readers two stout volumes each containing 
some two hundred and fifty closely packed pages. Nobody can 
really have so much as all this to say at once. Certainly Mr. 
Lafargue has not. An attenuated rivulet of story runs through 
fertile meadows of comment and description and of all kinds of 
irrelevancies. Analysed, the theme will hardly bear the vast super- 
structure reared upon it. Stephen Brent, a clever young physician, 

an ambition to cure mankind. He develops a science of 
‘* eugenics,” and preaches the marriage of the physically fit. He 
is even foolish enough to carry his theories into practice. He 
leaves the. woman whom he loves and who loves him because of 
some supposed taint in her family, and marries a healthy animal 
only to find that the bond of physical suitability is hardly adequate 
to make marriage a success. In fact, he fritters his life away and 
hardly succeeds in holding one’s interest or sympathies. If Mr. 
Lafargue would prune away some of his superfluous disquisitions 
and would study the elementary laws of construction in fiction, he 
bubs probably avoid his present waste of not inconsiderable 

ents. 


* * * * 


Peggy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker. 
(Methuen. ) 


Tue time has} come when to say that Mrs. Croker has written 
another book is to say all that anybody needs to know about the 
matter. That is to say, she is already a writer with a recognisable 
method and manner; she is no longer likely to improve away her 
faults, which are concerned with details of style and the like, con- 
cerning which that portion of the public which takes its literary 
recreation in a spirit of uncritical geniality does not permit itself to 
be perplexed ; and her qualities have reached a plane upon which 
they may be expected to pace at ease till the spring’s end of next 


century. 

Posey, beloved of two, marries the wrong one, who humiliates 
her and, after so many months of mingled bliss, dismisses her with 
the curt explanation that his name is claimed by another lady. In 
order that she may not find herself behind the times, she takes a 
post in a shop. An old lady out of the machine comes to the 
rescue, and a happy marriage with the other lover, whose merits 
sbe had overlooked, crowns the heroine’s career. The slight tale 
is told straightforwardly, and the sketches of Dublin society abound 
in the kind of genial humour that Mrs. Croker’s readers love. 


* * * * 


The God Horus. By John Frederick Rowbotham, M.A. Oxon. 
(Oxford: A. Robinson.) 


Tue full title is The God Horus: a Novel: the Most Powerful and 
Terrible Tale of the Century ; and it is the worst published book we 
have ever seen. The printing—done in Budapest—is iniquitous, 
the paper vile, and the binding execrable. The story tells how an 
Egyptian undertaker masqueraded as a god. 

The author’s style is neither powerful nor (except now and then) 
terrible, but mediocre. 


THE GHOST OF BR. L. 8. 


Lasr week we referred to the daily signed articles which Mr. David 
Christie Murray is writing for the London Morning. In the issue 
for last Saturday, under a heading ‘“‘ The Unseen World,” Mr. 
Murray makes the following strange statement : 


‘Four years ago, within a week or two I was travelling 
eastward on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and I broke my 


journey at night at Revelstoke. For a good many days I had had 
the theme of a poem in my mind, and I occupied the hours of 
darkness as we wound in and out among the fastnesses of the 
great silent hills in fitting a rhymed expression to my thought. 
From time to time I left the outer platform of the car, and by the 
electric light within pencilled a verse or two, and by the time the 
stopping-place was reached the poem was fairly completed. I called 
it ‘The Chalice,” and it appeared months later in the Speaker, and 
later still found a place in the es of a volume of Tales in Prose 
and Verse, which was published. 1 fancy, early in the present year. 
One verse of the poem eluded me altogether. I could not secure 
for it the expression I desired, and when I retired to my gaunt 
room in the weather-board hotel, I was still haunted by the in- 
efficiency of its expression. Now, for the proper understanding of 
the singular event which happened, you must know that I had 
been very much. effected by the early and mournful death of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. I had never met him, but he had been good 
enough to write to me expressing a warm affection for my work, 
and this, from a man whom I reckoned so much my master, moved 
me a good deal. When the Stevenson Memorial meeting was held 
at Carnegie Hall, in New York, I was elected to be principal 
speaker, and in short, my mind had been full of the man and of 
e@ memory of his work. When I went to bed and put out my 
candle he was miles away from my thoughts, and I was wrapped 
in the contemplation of the one stubborn verse in my poem. 
On a sudden, as I lay with my face to the wall, I was aware, in 
some strange way, of a figure behind me. I saw nothing and 
heard nothing, but the impression was entirely clear. The figure 
advanced with a certain willowy grace—it was as distinct to me as 
if I had seen it—reached the chair at the bedside, seemed to remove 
the shallow candlestick from chair to table, and to sit down. Then 
the face became visible—to my imagination alone—and I recognised 
it as that of Robert Louis Stevenson. When you know a face from 
photography only, it is not easy for the imagination to set its 
eatures in motion, but here they sparkled with a bright and 
affectionate animation. ‘Now, I'll tell you what I should do with 
that verse if I were writing it.’ There was no sound, and yet the 
words were in my mind as clearly as if a voice had spoken then, 
and not only that—they had a certain characteristic tone, an indi- 
viduality, not to be defined, but real. And then, without the 
faintest conscious effort of my own, came this verse : 


‘ With looks like any devil’s grin, 
He poured the brewage till it ran 
With fetid horror at the brim, 
“Now drink,” he gibed, ‘‘ and play the man.” 
He reached the chalice forth: it s 
That my soul failed me, and I draok.’ 


Now, whether that bears anything of Stevenson’s hall-mark or 
no, I cannot tell. [It does not.] But the thing happened, and 
whether it were a fact or a fancy in its inward essential, it is a fact 
from the historical point of view. The mind can play strange tricks 
upon itself, as my own experience most abundantly proves, but if 
this were one of them it is the strangest I have known. IfI am 
asked for a profession of faith I have none to offer. I have not 
dared to reject belief entirely, and I have never dared to give it 
undisputed house room. I am content to offer the story as a contri- 
bution to a theme in which many thoughtful minds are interested.” 


A LETTER OF CARLYLE. 


Tue following letter from Thomas Carlyle to his sister Janet, 
written after hearing of her engagement to Robert Hanning, is 
taken from the Atlantic Monthly for September, wherein may be 
found the first instalment of a long series of such letters, edited by 
Mr. Charles Townsend Copeland : 


‘*5, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, 


16th May, 1836. 


“My DEAR JENNY,—Your letter has been here several weeks, a very 
welcome messenger to us, and I did not think at the time I should have 
been so long in answering it. But I have been drawn hither and thither 
by many things of late; besides, I judged that Robert and you were 
happy enough of yourvelves for the present, and did not much ueed any 
foreign aid or interruption. I need not assure you, my dear little Jenny, 
of the interest I took in the great enterprise you had embarked on ; of my 
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wishes and prayers that it might prove for the good of both. On the 
whole, I can say that, to my judgment, it looks all very fair and well. 
You know I have all along regarded Hanning as an uncommonly brisk, 
glegg little fellow since the first time I saw him (hardly longer then my 
leg, then), and prophesied handsome things of him in the world. It is 
very rare and very fortunate when two parties that have affected each 
other from childhood upwards get together in indissoluble partnership 
at last. May it prove well for you, as I think it will, You must take 
the good and the ill in faithful mutual help, and, whoever or whatever 
fail you, never fail one another. I have no doubt Robert will shift his 
way with all dexterity and prudence thro’ that Cotton Babylon, looking 
sharp about him ; knowing always, too, that ‘ honesty is the best policy’ 
for all manner of men. Do thou faithfully second him, my bairn: that 
will be the best of lots for thee. 

I think it possible that now and then, especially when you are left 
alone, the look of so many foreign things may seem dispiriting to you, 
and the huge smoke and stour of that tumultuous Maxchoster (which is 
not unlike the uglier parts of Lon-ion) produce quite other than a pleasant 
tmpression. But take courage, my woman, ‘ you will use, you will use,’ 
and get hefted to the place, as all creatures do. There are many good 
people in that vast weaving-shop, many good things among the in- 


AMERICA’S “NATIONAL POET.” 


Mr. Briss Carman, the Canadian poet, contributes to the Atlantic 
Monthly an enthusiastic appreciation of his brother Transatlantic 
author, Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, the writer of homely and 
pathetic verses for grown-up readers and for children in the Hoosier 
dialect. We quote a passage here and there: 


“Tt is because of this quality of abundant good nature, familiar, 
serene, homely, that it seems to me no exaggeration to call Mr. 
Riley the typical American poet of the day. True, he does not 
represent the cultivated and academic classes; he reflects nothing 
of modern thought; but in his unruffled temper and dry humour, 
occasionally flippant on the surface, but never facetious at heart, he 
might stand very well for the normal American character in his 
view of life and his palpable enjoyment of it. Most foreign critics 
are on the lookout for the appearance of something novel and 
unconventional from America, forgetting that the laws of art do 
not change with longitude. They seize now on this writer, now 


numerable bad. Keep snug within your own doors, keep your own hearth 
snug; by and by gon will see what is worth venturing out for. Have 
nothing to do with the foolish, with the vain and ill-conducted. Attach 
yourself to the well-living and sensible, to everyone from whom you 
find there isreal benefit derivable. Thus, by degrees a desirable little 
circle will form itself around you; you will feel that Manchester is a 
home, as all places under the heavenly sun here may become for one. 

In a newspaper you would notice that the Doctor was come. Till 
this day, almost, there was little else to be said about him than that he 
was here and well. He has been speculating and enquiring as to 
what he should do, and now has determined that London practice 
will not do for the present; that he should go back with his Lady 
and try again to get eiges there. He is gone out this moment 
to make a bargain to that effect. They are to set out for Rome again 
on the first of September; from that till the first of March the 
Doctor is Lady Clare’s doctor, but lives in his own lodging at Rome ; 
after that he is free to do whatsoever he will: to stay there, if they 
seem inviting ; to return home, if otherwise. I believe, myself, that he 
has decided wisely. Till September, then, we have him amongst us. 
He talks of being ‘off in a week or two’ for Scotland; he charged me 
to say that he would see Manchester, and you, either as he went or as 
he returned. It is not much out of the way, if one go by Carlisle (or 
rather, I suppose, it is eat in the way), or even if one go by Liver- 
pool, but I rather think he will make for Newcastle this time; to which 
place we have a steamboat direct. This is a good season for steamboats, 
and a bad one for coaches ; for with latter, indeed, what good season is 
there? Nothing in the world is frightfuller to me of the travelling 
rout, than a coach on a long journey. It is easier by half to walk it 
with peas (at least boiled ) in your shoes, were not the time so much 
shorter. ‘The Doctor looks very well and sonsy; he seems in good 
health and well to live; the only change is that his head ia getting 
a shade of grey (quite ahead of mine, though I am six years older), 
which does not mis-seem him, but looks very well. 

We had a long speculation about going to Scotland, too, but I doubt 
we must renounce it. This summer I have finished my second volume, 
but there is still the third to do, and I must have such a tussle with it! 
All summer I will struggle and wrestle, but then about the time of the 
gathering in of sheaves I too shall be gathering in. Jane has gone out 
to ‘‘ buy a cotton gown,” for the weather is, at last, beautiful and warm. 
Before going she bade me send you both her best wishes and re 8, 
prayers for s happy, pilgrimage together. She has been but poorly for 
a good while (indeed, all the world is sick with these east winds and 
perpetual changes), but will probably be better now. 

Jack and I, too, have both had our colds, Then Anne Cook fell sick, 
almost dangerously sick for the time; but Jack was there and gave 
abundant medical help; so the r creature is on her feet again, and 
a great trouble of confusion is rolled out of doors thereby. 

I am writing to our Mother this day. I have heard nothing from 
that quarter since the letter that informed me the poor little child was 
dead. Jean wrote part of it herself, and seemed in a very composed 
state, keeping her natural sorrow courageously down. Our Mother, I 
believe, continues there till Jean be ill again, and we hope happily well. 
Whether there be a frank procurable to-day I know not, but I will try. 
At worst I will not wait, lest you grow impatient again and get short. 
If you knew what a fizz I am kept in with one thing and another ! 
Write to me when you have time to fill a sheet,—news, descriptions of 
how you get on, what you suffer and enjoy, what you do: these are the 
best. Iwill auswer. Send an old newspaper from time to time, with 
two strokes on it, if you are well. Promise, however, to write instantly 
if you are ill. Then shall we know to keep ourselves in peace. 

Farewell, dear little Sister. Give our love to our new Brother. 


Tell him to walk wisely and be a credit to your choice. God be with 


you both. 
T. CaRLYLE.”’ 


A 


on that, as the eminent product of democracy. But there is nothing 
unconventional about Mr. Riley. ‘He is like folks,’ as an old 
New England farmer said of Whittier. And if the typical poet of 
democracy in America is to be the man who most ean represents 
average humanity throughout the length and breadth of this 
country, who most completely expresses its humour, its sympathy, 
its intelligence, its culture, and its common sense, and yet is not 
without a touch of original genius sufficient to stamp his utterances, 
then Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has a just claim to that title... . 

He is professedly a home-keeping, home-loving poet, with the 
purpose ot the imaginative realist, depending upon common sights 
and sounds for his inspirations, and engrossed with the significance 
of facts. Like Mr. Kipling, whose idea of perpetual bliss is a 
heaven where every artist shall ‘draw the thing as he sees it, for 
the God of things as they are,’ Mr. Riley exclaims: 


‘Tell of the things jest like they wuz— 
They don’t need no excuse ! 
Don’t tetch ’em up as the poets does, 
Till they’re all too fine fer use!’ 


And again, in his lines on ‘A Southern Singer’: 


‘Sing us back home, from there to here: 
Grant your high grace and wit, but we 
Most honour your simplicity.’ 


In the proem to the volume, Poems Here at Home, there occura a 
similar invocation, and a test of excellence is proposed which may 
well be taken as the gist of his own artistic purpose : 


‘The Poems here at Home! Who'll write ’em down, 
Jes’ as they air—in Country and in Town ?— 
Sowed thick as clods is ’crost the fields and lanes, 
Er these ’ere little hop-toads when it rains! 

Who'll ‘‘ voice” ’em ? as I heerd a feller say 
*At speechified on Freedom, t’other day, 
And soared the Eagle tel, it ‘peared to me, 
She wasn’t bigger’n a bumble-bee! 


What We want, as I sense it, in the line 

O’ poetry is somepin’ Yours and Mine— 

Somepin’ with live-stock in it, and outdoors, 

And old crick-bottoms, snags, and sycamore: ! 

Putt weeds in—pizenvines, and underbresh, 

As well as johany-Jump-upe all so fresh 

And sassy-like !— and groun’-squir’ls—yes, and ‘‘ We,” 
As sayin’ is,—‘‘ We, Us, and Company.” ’ 


Other writers are as familiar as he, and many as truly inspired ; 
but none combines to such a degree the homespun phrase with the 
lyric feeling. His only compeer in this regard is Lowell, in the 
brilliant Biglow Papers and several other less known but not less 
admirable Chaucerian sketches of New England country life. 
Indeed, in humour, in native eloquence, in vivacity, Mr. Riley 
closely resembles Lowell, though differing from that bookman in his 
training and inclination, and naturally, as a consequence, in his 
range and treatment of subjects. But the tide of humanity, so 
strong in Lowell, is at flood, too, in the Hoosier poet. It is this 
humane character, preserving all the rugged sweetness in the 
elemental type of man, which can save us at last as a people from 
the ravaging taint of charlatanism, frivolity, and greed.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


R. BUSCH’S reminiscences of Bismarck 
(in three volumes, with an aggregate 
of 1,455 pages), which Messrs. Macmi 
have just issued, have followed the death of 
the Prince with haste indeed. It is true that 
Herne said: “ ted Iam care you can 
tell everything you like, absolutely every- 
thing you know”; but that did ee rece 
ros f mean, “Immediately I am dead.” 
Dr. Busch, however, adds that, on another 
occasion, he said something of the speed with 
which he meant to attack the memoirs, 
and received no discouragement from the 
great man. Hence the volumes before us, 
which will be reviewed in due course. 
The publishers’ note states: ‘The English 
edition of Dr. Busch’s work . . . has been 
translated from the original German text. 
. . . A fow passages have, however, been 
omitted as defamatory, or otherwise un- 
suitable for publication. Dr. Busch con- 
templated incorporating bodily in the first 
volume a reproduction of his earlier work, 
Prince Bismarck and his People during the 
Franco-German War; but while the many 
valuable additions which he made to it 
have been preserved, such portions as would 
no longer have presented any special interest 
for English readers have been considerably 
abridged.” 


Wirx regard to Mr. Gosse’s use of the 
metaphorconcerning partridges—Mr. Prevost 
thinks that “those poor partridges of his 
should be hunted no longer on the moun- 
tains”—which the Chronicle laughed at, a 
correspondent writes to explain that Mr. 
Gosse was adapting Scripture to lend point 
to his ent. In 1 Samuel xxvi. 20, 
the editor of the Chronicle may read: “ For 
the King of Israel is come out to seek a flea, 
as when one doth hunt a partridge in the 
mountains. 


THE ACADEMY. 


Mr. G. W. Sreevens will find, when he 
returns from Egypt, a new book to his 
name, and probably a very popular 
one, for Messrs. Blackwood have been 
printing his letters from Khartoum as fast 
as they arrived by telegram. This is 
history up-to-date with a vengeance, and 
brings publisher very near editor. Allitera- 
tion has been too much for Mr. Steevens, 
and the volume will bear the title With 
Kitchener to Khartoum. We are proposing 
to have the work reviewed by telephone. 


Mr. E. J. Sutttvan, the clever black-and 
white artist, has, for several years now, 
cherished an admirable ambition. Only this 
year have the Fates proved propitious 
enough to enable him to realise it. The 
ambition to which we refer is the inte- 
resting one of achieving a series of illus- 
trations to Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
It is rather remarkable that a work which, 
to an imaginative artist, ought to teem 
with subject-matter for his pencil, should 
never before have found not merely a 
worthy illustrator, but not even an unworthy 
one. However, the attempt has been 
made and a publisher found; for Mr. 
Sullivan has almost finished eighty drawings 
for Messrs. George Bell & Sons. We dare 
engage that these pictures will interest and 
amuse many, and, from what we have seen 
of them, there will certainly be found few 
who will fail to recognise our worthy Herr 
Teufelsdroeckh. Mr. Sullivan does not wish 
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Do not sit motionless within doors if there 
is a sun shining without, and you are able to 
stir. Particularly endeavour to keep a good 
heart, and avoid all moping and musing, 
whatever takes away your cheerfulness. 
Sunshine in the inside of one is even more 
important than sunshine without.” And 
again: ‘There is nothing that can prosper 
without perseverance. Perseverance will 
make many a'thing turn out well that 
looked ill enough once.” And again (of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hanning): ‘Help one 
another. Be good to one another.” 


Yer Carlyle could take advice too, on 


occasion. ‘‘Give my compliments to 
Robert,” he says in one place. ‘Say 
I mean to ask his assistance in buying a 


quantity of breeches, as I pass through that 
huge weaving shop of the world.” That is 
Manchester. Elsewhere he calls it “‘Cotton- 
fuz. 


ANOTHER new work by Carlyle is pro- 
mised this autumn in the shape of Historical 
Sketches of Noted Persons and Events in the 
Reigns of James I. and Charles I. These 
were found among his papers. 


Tue latest contribution to the literature 
which is gathering about Omar Khayyém 
is a fearsome volume, if we may judge 
by the Chronicle. Under the heading 
‘Received To-Day” we observed, a few 
mornings ago, the following appalling 


to make a mere picture-book of the wonderful | title 


essay ; on the contrary, he admires Carlyle’s 
work too much for that. His pictures, 
therefore, must be accepted as a sort of 
pictorial comment on the work itself; and 
they promise to do that in a most suggestive 
as well as amusing fashion. 


In the September Atlantic Monthly begin 
a series of itherto unpublished letters of 
Thomas Carlyle to his sister Janet (‘‘Jenny’’) 
Hanning, extending from 1832 to his death. 
Why they should have passed to America 
we cannot explain; but Mr. Copeland, who 
edits them, has done his work extremely 
well, and we are glad to read them any- 
where. In our Supplement this week will 
be found one of the early letters in full. 


In a letter, dated January 19, 1837, The 
French Revolution is thus spoken of: “The 
Book is done, about a week ago: this is my 
best news. . . . I care little what becomes 
of it then; it has been a sore Book to me.” 
In the same letter we find this excellent 
account of the Influenza, with the best 
word that has yet been associated with it: 
“ All people here have got a thing they call 
Influenza, a dirty, feverish kind of cold; 
very miserable, and so general as was 
hardly ever seen. Printing-offices, Manu- 
factories, Tailor-shops, and such like are 
struck silent, every second man lying snsfter- 
ing in his respective place of abode.” 
“Sniftering ” is perfect. 


Tue letters have advice in plenty, as had 
everything Carlyle wrote. Thus: ‘‘ Exercise, 
ecially exercise out of doors when it is 
convenient, is the beet of all appliances. 


‘‘Multi-Variorum Edition of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyém: English, French, German, 
Italian, the Interior Ice-cap of Northern 
Greenland in the years 1886 and 1891-1897. 
With a Description of the Little Tribe of 
Smith-Sound Eskimos, the most Northerly 
Human Beings in the World, and an Account 
of the Discovery and Bringing Home of the 
Bean , = oe he - York patent 

y eary, Civi gineer U.S. Navy. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Multi-Variorum indeed ! 


Uron our table reposes the ponderous 
work the title of which the Chronicle was 
thus pathetically feeling after. It runs: 
Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. English, 
French, Gorman, Italian, and Danish trans- 
lations, comparatively arranged in accordance 
with the text of Edward FitzGerald’s verston, 
toith further selections, notes, biographies, and 
other material, The author is Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, hitherto known by his trans- 
lations of Tolstoi. ‘We shall return to this 
book in due time. Meanwhile we might 
mention, in proof of the ubiquity and omni- 
presence of this Persian, that no sooner had 
we shut these volumes than we opened the 
letter printed in our correspondence columns, 
in which a British working-man states that 
the first book he takes on a holiday is Omar; 
and then came upon Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
new novel, Roden’s Corner, which has a 
quatrain by way of motto. Is there no 
respite ? 


Too few persons have read The Island, that 
diverting exercise in satire by Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, which appeared some dozen years 
ago, and to which we directed our readers’ 
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attention last year in a series of articles on 
“Neglected Books.” But robably Mr. 

iteing’s new work, which he has just 
finished, will send persons to it, for Wo. 5, 
John Street—that is the title—and The Island 
are nearly related. In the earlier story 
a person of quality visited the little colony 
of Pitcairn Britons. the new story a 
friend of the person of quality acts as the 
Pitcairn Britons’ representative at the 
Diamond Jubilee, and, for the purpose of 
furnishing the islanders with a report, 
spends some time in learning how the poor 
live. Here, it will be seen, are the 
materials for some piquant satire. Mr, 
Whiteing’s book will be published shortly. 


Mr. Roserr Bucuanan’s new novel, 
which Mr. John Long is about to publish, 
is entitled Futher Anthony. It is prefixed 
by an interesting dedication to the Rev. 
John Melvin, formerly parish priest of 
Rossport, County Mayo. “ Dear Father 
John,” says Mr. Buchanan, “I am inscrib- 
ing this book with your name, in memory 
of our many meetings among the sea- 
surrounded wilds of Erris. Certain scenes 
and characters in it will be familiar to you, 
and in ‘ Father Anthony’ himself you will 
Tecognise a dim likeness to one whom we 
both knew and loved. For his sake, and 
also for yours, I shall always feel a strong 
affection towards the Irish Mother-Church, 
and towards those brave and liberal-hearted 
men who share go cheerfully the sorrows 
and the privations, the simple joys and 
duties, of the Irish peasantry. As I close 
the unpretentious tale, for which I claim 
only one merit, that of truth to the life, I 
look back with regretful tenderness to the 
happy years I spent in Western Ireland, 
and to the friends whom I found there, to 
‘ brighten the sunshine.’ Some have already 
away; dear ‘Father Michael,’ who 
sleeps in his lonely grave at Ballina; and 
the good ‘Colonel,’ blithest and best of 
hosts, and truest of gs rismen, at whose 
table you denounced tie ‘Saxon,’ to the 
Saxon’s unending delight, joining after- 
wards till the rafters rang in the chorus of 
‘John Peel.’ 


Tue artist, M. J. J. Tissot, whose water- | 
| “It is argued that the war with Spain was 


colour aintings of scenes in the life of 
st have attracted so many thousands of 


persons to Bond-street, has now finished the | 


Life of Our Lord, on which he has been 
engaged for several years. At the end he 
thus addresses his readers : “Ye who have 
read these volumes written for your benefit, 
and have, perhaps, been moved by what 
they contain, as ye close them say this 
prayer for their author: ‘0 God, have 
mercy on the soul of him who wrote this 
book ; cause Thy light to shine upon him, 
and grant to him eternal reat, Amen.’” 


A New American literary periodical reaches 
us in the shape of Book Notes, a younger 
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i second letter of lament for the want of 
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member of the family of the Bookman and 
the Book Buyer. It is bright, but rather 
more intent upon geese than swans. We 
learn from it that “The Brotherhood of the 
Book’ is a new agsociation of book lovers 
recently organised in New York. They 
have reprinted Kipling’s Vampire, Le Gal- 
lienne’s Confessio Amantis, the Conclusion of 
Pater's Renaissance, in limited editions, and 
intend iseuing other literary gems in taste- 
ful pamphlet form.” Also that Mr. Doxey, 
of San rancisco, is adding to the “ Lark 
Classics’? Mr, Kipling’s Barrack Room 
Ballads, The Recessional, and Other Poems; his 
Departmental Ditties, The Vampire, and Other 
Poems ; and Sappho, translated fragments. 


The answer, of course, is, that it needed a 
Tennyson to write that poem. It is not 
wars but men that make poetry. 


Mr. HEntEy’s return to busy literary life 
is very gratifying. He now has a great 
deal of work on hand, including a general 
introduction to the edition of Smollett’s 
novels, which Messrs. Constable have 
projected. 


A George Meredith Birthday Book is shortly 
to be obtainable, by seventy-five enterprising 
persons, in an édition de luxe, bound in white, 
tied with yellow “moire” ribbon. The 
editor’s name is given as D. Meredith, which 
stands for the novelist’s daughter-in-law. 
There will also be an ordinary edition. The 
publishers are, of course, Messrs. Constable. 

Tax third of Mr. Alfred Austin’s pretty 
n | garden books of prose and poetry—of which 
the first was The Garden that I Love, and 
the second Jn Veronica's Garden—will be 
called Lamta’s Winter Quarters, and Messrs. 
Macmillan will publish it in October. 


“WwW. R. K.” began it by deploring 
the paucity of good verse inspired by the 
recent war. In answer he received a copy 
of a poem by a Mr. E. §. Willcox, but he 
cannot, he says, consider the reply as crush- 
ing. He also has been severely criticised 
by Mr. Joseph P. Perkins, Mr. Perkins 
considers the original letter an affront to 
American poets. “‘W. R. K?” he says, 
‘appears to be one of those bookish and 
supercilious persons who wilfully ignore or 
belittle (for reasons best known to them- 
selves) the surprising amount of really good 
poetical work done in our daily papers.” 


account of two poems by Kingsley which 
have not hitherto appeared in the collected 
edition. 


Mr. Perxrns goes on to quote two stanzas 
from one of the «splendid and stirring 
oems ’” which the papers have contained. 

ere is the second stanza (there are nine 
altogether) : 


original publisher, whose marked copy is 
now in the possession of Mr. Bowes of 


Ir is too early to speak judicially of 
the storm of interest which has been 
aroused by the narrative of M. Louis de 
Rougemont; but we might remark that 
while we were engaged in reading the 
columns of the Chrontele, which are now 
day by day given up to this vital matter, 
& magazine, entitled The Favourite, which 
we had not hitherto seen, was laid on the 
table. Turning to it for a moment we 
encountered an article entitled “The Mis- 
adventures of Hooley de Hugemount.” The 
author proceeds to say that his “narrative 
would be utterly incredible if it were not 
absolutely untrue,” and the misadventures 
straightway begin. “I was born in 1512, 
and am still alive’—that is the opening 
sentence ; and subsequently we come to this: 
“TI knew that so long as I could hold on 


So, heroes, stiffen up your thews, 


Aux Armes!” 
To this the editor of the Dial remarks that 
it is not the kind of thing he would choose 
to march to death to. 


a 
Meanwaite, “W. R. K.” has written a 


enthusiasm of the poets. Certainly, he says, 
‘had Mr. Whittier been with us such deeds 
as Hobson’s would not have gone unsung.” 
And Whittier was a Quaker. He continues : 


not, like our Civil War, one sanctitied by 
principle, but that it was a mere fight (dare I 


| say ea a) forced on uc eament be with my teeth I was still alive. Of course, 
morbi 10’ @f cravin or excitemen > an 
| that, thertore. our pels were not likely to I could hold on after I was dead. But then 


I would have to wait for rigor mortis to set 


find h inspiration in it, But the plea i 
ee ota " Race Here we draw the veil, 


hardly a valid one. Whatever one may think | in.” 
of the war with Spain in its origin, or as a 
whole, it undeniably had its episodes of heroism 
as fine as ever fired the soul of bard. Then 
turn to the Crimean War — one which few 
dee witch vo Engin s US| wish to hoop, it Yea good way to resort 
Jingo and a rabid Russophobe pretends to | t the binder and aed pa him phe ean 
justify now. It was certainly not a war | fitting case, in which suc articles may 
‘sanctified by principle’: but st evoked the | abide. Such a volume we saw the other 
‘ charge of the Light Brigade.’ ” day, entitled “Good Things,” containing 


For those who do not care to accumulate 
bound volumes of magazines, but who 
frequently meet with articles which they 
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Stevenson’s “Fables”? from Longman’s, 
FitzGerald’s ‘‘ Letters to Fanny Kemble” 
from Temple Bar, and other matters. From 
time to time we propose to mention magazine 
articles suitable for separating in this way, 
and we may begin now with Mr. Hewlett’s 
“Messer Cino of Pistoja,” in the August 
Macmillan, and “ Youth,” Mr. Conrad’s 
sory in the current Blackwood. This re- 
markable piece of good work, by the way, 
is autobiographical. Mr. Conrad himself is 
the hero. It conveys.the very feeling of 
the East. 


THE ourrent number of the Gentlewoman 
is distinguished by a facsimile of an original 
. water-colour drawing recently sketched in 
Denmark by the Princess of Wales, which 
is presented as a stpplenens by the gracious 
permission of Her Royal Highness. So far 
as the editor is aware, this is, he tells us, 
the only occasion on which a drawing by the 
Princess of Wales has been reproduced in 
facsimile. The reproduction, we are glad to 
note, has been ‘Made in England.” The 
picture is a very charming one. 


THE announcement is made that on and 
after the 28th instant the price of the 
Guardian will be reduced to threepence. 
The reason given is ‘the diminution of 
clerical incomes.” 


Marx Twarn states that he has now 
definitely abandoned lecturing. We should 
have been better pleased with this decision 
if Mark Twain had already delivered a 
course of his lectures in this country. Every 


English- coun has had the 
CEporemnily of laughing over them—with 
the exception of England. 


A sELecTion from the series of papers 
which have been published in Literature, 
under the title ‘Among my Books,” will 
be issued shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock in a 
volume. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here do I lie—in faith ! 

Not that God’s purposes were clear to me; 
Not that I read old books, and said, ‘‘ I see! 
Carat be the fool whose eyes are holden yet!” _ 

But that I justified within my soul 
The Will that moved the worlds. It guides 
the whole P 
Let it this part remember or forget ! 


Here do I lie—in hope ! 
Not that I say, ‘‘ I kept my foot from sin ”’; 
Not that I think, or wish, to enter in 

Where aureoled saints with new-born childrin 


rest ; 
But that no fellow-man can say of me, 
‘‘T fell, and it was pleasing unto thee; 
Thine eyes beheld despair, and acquiesced.” 


Here do I lie—and sleep ! 
Sleep was the gift filched at my birth from 


me, 
Bat I inherit it eternally : 
I close my hand on it, cad now shall keep. 


Embraces of the flesh awakened ‘‘ me”: 
Stripped of the flesh once more—and wil- 


lingly— 
In the embraces of the gods I sleep ! 


THE ACADEMY. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH POET. 
A Cross at WuItTBy. 


Next week, at Whitby, the Poet Laureate is 
to unveil the cross which has been erected in 
honour of Caedmon, “the divine oxherd,”’ 
who some twelve centuries founded the 
long line of British poets. Apart from his 
official position, Mr. Alfred Austin, asthe bard 
of King Alfred, has earned a right to speak 
of Caedmon. Alfred, to be sure, belonged 
to a period later than the poet, as he 
reigned from 871 to 901, while Gaedmon 
poe died about 680; but one of his 
iterary achievements was to translate 
Baeda’s Latin account of the poet into 
Anglo-Saxon. In Eecd truth, more people 
know Caedmon to-day by this famous story 
than by his actual poems. The historian 
had an uncommonly shrewd eye for a 
telling incident—witness his report of the 
ealdorman’s metaphor of the sparrow. He 
is our only authority for Caedmon’s life. 

Canon Atkinson, in his Memorials of Old 
Whitby, has subjected the account to a 
masterly examination, with the object of 
discovering what position in life Caedmon 
held. Before touching on that point, how- 
ever, let us try, as behoves those who are 
interested in English poetry, to obtain some 
clear idea of the scene and the time and the 
dramatis persone, It was in the palmy days 
of Northumbria, that is to say, after the 
battle of Hevenfeldt. The kingdom ex- 
tended from the Humber to the Forth, from 
Whitby and Holy Island to Morecambe 
Bay and the Solway. It was but a half- 
Christianised country. At Lindisfarne and 
Coldingham and Gateshead and Melrose and 
Streonashalh—the picturesque old name of 
Whitby—religious Fousen had been founded, 
and missionaries, many of whom could not 
speak the language, went about among the 
heathen with or without interpreters. The 
magnificent crosses at Bewcastle, Ruthwell, 
and Hexham testify to the zeal of the 
converts. Among the religious a con- 
spicuous figure was that of the Abbess Hild 
with her double monastery at Streona- 
shalh, and ‘‘the Royal Bishop Wilfrith ” 
with his Eastern culture and imperial 
manner. Oswy was king, and Biscop one 
of his attendants, he who went to Rome 
with Oswy’s son Aelfrid. 

Caedmon worked on the farm belonging 
to Hilda’s establishment till he had reached 
a mature age, as Bede says. That he was a 
simple unlettered peasant is obvious. 
After the day’s work was over, the farm- 
hands, as we should now call them, occa- 
sionally met at what King Alfred calls 
a gébeorscipe, or ‘‘beership,” that being 
his interesting Anglo-Saxon rendering of 
the less definite Latin im convivio. The 
amusements of our ancestors differed in 
degree rather than in kind from our own. 
They ate, and then while they drank their 
beer had ‘‘sang and sang about” as Burns 
has it—each passing the to his neigh- 
hour when he had done his own turn. 
Poor Caedmon seems to have thought 
himself timber-tuned, and when he saw the 
harp coming towards him he used to creep 
away for shame, for eceoma is Alfred’s 
pregnant srg Seen 

In one of the oldest books on English 
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agriculture extant it is laid down that 
the oxherd shall sleep with the oxen, 
the cowherd with his cows, and the 
shepherd with his sheep, a n 
arrangement when wolves and _ thieves 
were numerous. Canon Atkinson is in some 
doubt whether this was Caedmon’s nightly 
task as a farm-serf, or whether he watched 
occasionally as part of the services due for 
his tenure of a yardland. The language 
employed favours the latter interpretation ; 
but the point is important to the antiquarian 
and historical student, although less so from a 
lite point of view. It is sufficient to 
note that Caedmon lay down to sleep in the 
ox-stall or neate scypene. He there dreamed 
that someone appeared and saluted him and 
greeted him and called him by his name. 
“‘Caedmon,” said the apparition, “‘sing to 
me something.” ‘I cannot sing,” he 
answered. “TI left the pleasant company 
and came hither because I was not able to 
sing.” Again, he who spoke with him said, 
“ Nevertheless, you must sing to me.” 
‘“‘ What ought I to sing?” asked Caedmon. 
“Sing the beginning of created things,” 
was the answer. 

At these words the lips of the poet were 
unsealed, and he sang in his sleep. In 
the morning he remembered the words 
that had come to him, and went forth and 
told his strange dream to the town-reeve, 
who was his ealdorman, and the reeve led 
him forthwith to Abbess Hild, and on 
hearing ‘she called together all her people, 
both the learned and those who were learn- 
ing, and made Caedmon repeat his poem to 
them. Bede gives the sense of what he 
sang in Latin—would that he had preserved 
the vernacular. The first song of the first 
English poet was as follows: 


‘s Now must we praise 
Heaven’s Kingdom’s wonder 
Creator’s might 
And his mind’s thought 
Glorious Father of men 
As of every wonder 
Ever Lord 
Formed the beginning. 
He first fram 
For the children of Earth 
The Heaven as a roof 
Holy Creator 
Then mid earth 
Mankind’s wonder 
Ever Lord 
After produced 
The Earth for men 
Lord Almighty.” 


The translation is quoted from Canon 
Browne. 

They then translated to him some por- 
tions of sacred story, and bid him if he 
could turn them into verse. These he 
carried home, and in the morning he came 
back with them turned into exquisite poems. 
Whereupon arose great rejoicing in the 
monastery of Streonashalh, where poetry 
had not yet become a drug in the market. 
The Abbess besought him to quit the secular 
habit and become a monk, which he did, 
and ever afterwards was the glory of Whitby. 
They taught him the holy history, and what 
he heard he turned over in his mind and, as 
Baeda quaintly puts it, “like a clean animal 
ruminating,” converted into the sweetest 
song. 
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This is a very beautiful story of the 
awakening of the consciousness of a poet, 
and the supernatural may be omitted without 
injury to it. Caedmon’s dream was a poet’s 
dream, and if he took it for a Divine vision, 
there are herdsmen of to-day who would 
follow his example in that. And as far as one 
can judge of his work, it seems not un- 
worthy of this fine preface. But, of course, 
there are great obstacles to a full apprecia- 
tion. Our point of view has changed 
immensely even since Milton’s day—s)ts 
Paradise Lost is growing old, but how young 
it is compared with the Paradise Lost of 
Caedmon! He wrote, too, in ignorant times. 
Abbess Hild caused him to be taught 
after discovering his poetic gift—he had 
probably no better models than the war- 
songs of the “ Scopas.” What he knew of 
literature could only have been learned by 
listening to the bards and glee - maidens 
who sang at the “ beerships,” as well as in 
the halls of knight and noble. He also 
addressed a rude audience in the gluttonous, 
peer or uas Anglo-Saxons, and he used a 
language that the very priests did not 
know. It was an undeveloped tongue, 
and capable only as yet of producing 
harsh metre. Yet there was some virtue in 
these conditions, since they enforced upon 
the poet vividness, directness, and vigour— 

ualities possessed by Caedmon in abundance. 

ou feel that to his bold imagination 
heaven, hell, and their inhabitants are very 
actual. Here, for instance, is a picture 
realised. The translation, unadorned but 
accurate and almost literal, is by Benjamin 
Thorpe : 
‘‘ Them there worse befell 

when they in hell 

a home established. 

One after other 

in that drear den 

where they scorching heat 

must bide 

sore SOrrow 

not the light of the sky 

have in heaven 

built on high 

but must dive 

into the deep fire 

downward beneath 

into the abyss profound 

greedy and ravenous.” 


The vision is ever before him of “a swart 
hell without light and full of flame.” 
‘When we meet such word-pictures we can 
well believe that others after him strove to 
compose religious poems, but none could 
vie with him. Indeed, they recommended 
their inferior wares by attributing them to 
his authorship. 

The most perfect of his poems, if indeed 
it be his—for the matter is one of mere con- 
jecture, and there are those who not only 
dispute his connexion with particular works, 
but doubt if such a person as Caedmon 
evev_existed—is ‘“‘The Lay of the Holy 
Rood.” It is one of the pieces found in the 
Vercelli Codex, and parts of it are inscribed 
in runes on the Ruthwell Cross. The poet 
begins by describing a vision he had in 
the middle of the night—we quote from 
Kembel’s translation : 


“© It seemed to me that I saw 
& wondrous tree 


\ 
‘little dreamed what glories were to be 
achieved by their race in the future, 
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led through the sky 
enveloped in light 

brightest of beams ; 

all that beacon was 
surrounded with gold ; 

gems stood fair 

at the extremities of the earth 
five also there were 

aloft on the axle-span.”’ 


Lying there he heard the tree give forth 
a sound, wounds showed themselves upon it, 
and then it began to relate its story, how, 
long ago, ‘I was cut down at the end of a 
wood, stirred from my sleep.” It was made 
into a cross, and “ Almighty God,” the 
‘‘ young hero,’”’ mounted on it : 


“ Twas all wet with blood pouring from the 


man’s side.” 
Covered with clouds darkness had 
the corpse of the Ruler 
the bright splendour 
shadow invaded. 
Wan under the welkin 
wept all creation 
they bewailed the fall of their king.” 


After relating the story of Christ’s agony, 
the Rood laid this command on the poet : 


‘* Now I command thee 
Man beloved 
that thou this vision 
tell to men 
reveal with words 
that it is the Tree of Glory 
on which Almighty God 
suffered.” 


The thought and style are those of Caedmon, 
and it would, indeed, be a very remarkable 
circumstance if there lived at the same time 
two men capable of writing it. 

Baeda closes his account of Caedmon with 
a very tender description of his death at 
‘‘ Hilda’s holy shrine ”’ : 


‘*Now the poor old man grew sick, with an 
infirmity so moderate that he was able to speak 
and walk during all the fourteen days of its 
endurance. He knew he was going to die, but 
he remained of cheerful mood (the expression 
is stronger, gaudente annie): te the last talkin 
and jesting with the brethren. He receiv 
the aeaiione: declared himself at peace with 
all men, asked how long it was till the hour of 
nocturne, and, on being answered that it was 
not long, ‘It is well, let us await that hour,’ 
he answered, and fell asleep.” 


Such in brief outline was the man that 
scholars and poets are about to honour at 
the ancient monastery of Streonashalh, 
where he lived and sang twelve hundred 
years ago. They will, no doubt, in the 
manner of latter-day Englishmen, hold a 
gebeorscipe of their own, and instead of 
passing the harp, call on one another to 
make speeches and give toasts. But there 
is material for more than after-dinner 
oratory in this celebration of what proved 
to be the foundation -stone of English 
literature. Indeed, so illustrious has been 
the line of Caedmon’s successors that the 
Laureate can scarcely do less than celebrate 
the occasion in verse. He could not well 
hit on a finer theme than that of the first 
English singer ‘“ warbling his wood-notes 
wild” to those stark ancestors of ours who 
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A MINOR PROPHET. 


THERE is nothing contemptuous in the 
qualifying adjective. Major and minor 
prophets were prophets, both of them ; and 
what was relative was not so much the 
quality of the prophecy as the quantity of 
it. To the minor poet of to-day the phrase 
has descended ; and the world, applying the 
term lightly, needs to be now and then 
reminded of the derivation. To be a 
prophet or to be a poet is the main thing ; 
whether a major or a minor one does not so 
much matter. The major prophets of old 
were major poets too; the minor prophets 
were minor poets. The Divine gift was 
always then a literal gift of divination. 
Vision and pre-vision went together; insight 
lit up sight. Whither have the prophets 
fled in an age when, more than ever, man- 
kind is conscious of a destiny undone and 
unfulfilled ; and when, not less than of old, 
lamentations and threats should, one would 
suppose, come lightly to the lips of men and 
women awake, and even alertly apprehensive, 
to the doctrine of inevitable consequence ? 
Well, among modern poets there is one man 
who has lifted up his voice in prophetic and 
denunciatory numbers, which I, for one, 
have had ringing in my ears ever since I 
heard the news of the massacre of Omdur- 
man. Thatman is Mr. Wilfrid Blunt; and, 
after reading last week’s AcapEmy, I was 
left conscious of some limitations in, as I 
think, the otherwise masterly estimate of 
his poetry, mainly appreciative as it was, 
I will not demur to judgments there meted 
out, but I will express regret that the 
political differences which divide English- 
men—which divide, in fact, Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt from his two brilliant editors, Mr. 
W.E. Henley and Mr. George Wyndham, 
M.P.—have led them to exclude from this 
volume of his selected poetry all poems, 
or extracts of poems, bearing on public 
events that b controversy. 

That is why The Wind and the Whirlwind, 
a thin and rather awkwardly shaped volume, 

ublished in 1883, has been left out of view, 
Just as it is itself often overlooked in a library 
with its blind back of black cloth. Of all books 
it is the most difficult to lay hands upon ; and 
such things count as deterrences in this 
irrelevant world; yet of these fifteen years 
not one has passed in which I did not seek 
it out for a renewal of intimacy—a fact 
which may be offered for what it is worth 
to those modern publishers who think form 
a first consideration, and seem to forget that 
a book, like a queen’s daughter (who is 
generally plain without), must be beautiful 
within. d thus allegorically does one 
stumble on the perennial controversy as to 
form and subject in the poet’s own methods. 


‘T have a thing to say. But how to say it?” 


isthe opening line of Mr. Blunt’s poem of 
prophecy—a formula which really settles 
the whole disputation. It matters to litera- 
ture both what is said and how it is said; 
all attempts at division are futile; they have 
their birth in aversions, and their end in 
conversions, which spell catastrophe and not 
continuity. 

The thing which Mr. Blunt had to say, 
yet hesitated how to say, in 1883, was the 
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crime, as he held it to be, committed by his 
countrymen in suppresne se national rising 
in Egypt under Arabi Pasha, and the scourge 
that, in his belief, must follow that crime. 
Mr. Blunt was, of course, a prophet without 
honour in his own country. Nobody listened 
even to his statement of facts. It was 
nothing that he knew his Egypt; nor is it 


now recalled that the result verified every | 


statement he made about the really national 
and universal character of the ‘rebellion ” 
against the Khedive and the bondholder, 
as well as about the enlightened character 
of Arabi, whom Mr. Blunt’s intervention 
subsequently saved from death : 


‘T have a thing to say. But how to say it ? 
Oat of the East a twilight had been born. 
It was not day. Yet the long night was 
waning, 
And the spent natives watched it less 
forlorn.” 


Out of the twilight the voice of Arabi the 
Reformer was heard : 


“There in the land of Death, where toil is 
cradled, 
That tearful Nile, unknown to Liberty, 
It spoke in passionate tones of human free- 


om, 
And of those rights of men which cannot 
die— 


Till from the cavern of long fear, whose 


po 
Had backward rolled, and hardly yet 
aloud, 
Men prscned stole like ghosts and joined the 
chorus, 
And chaunted trembling, each man in his 
shroud. 


We have had enough of strangers and of 
princes... 


The shadow of their palaces, fair dwellin, 
Built with our bones and kneaded with ouk 


tears, 
Darkens the land with darkness of Gehennem, 
The lust, the crime, the infamy of years. 


The silent river by those gardens lapping 
To-night receives its burden of new dead : 

A man of age sent home with his lord’s wages— 
Stones to his feet, a grave-cloth to his head. 


Walls infamous in beauty, gardens fragrant 
With rose and citron and the scent of blood. 

God shall blot out the memory of all laughter, 
Rather than leave you standing where you 


You shall become a nation with the nations. 
Lift up your voices, for the ye is past, 


Stretch forth your hands. The hands of the 
free Peoples 
ee beckoned you, the youngest and the 
t.”? 


It was Mr. Gladstone himself, after 
describing the Egyptians as “a nation 
rightly struggling to be free,” who at last 
gave the order by which Lord Alcester 
bombarded Alexandria, and Lord Wolseley 
of Cairo triumphed at Tel-el-Kebir. Mr. 
Gladstone has not inspired many allusions 
in contemporary poetry, but one of them 
cone when the poet-prophet foretells a 

ay— 
‘* A day of wrath when all Fame shall remember 
Of this year’s work shall be the fall of one 
Who, standing foremost in the paths of virtue, 
Bent a fool’s knee at War's red altar-stone, 
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And left all virtue beggured in his falliug, 
A sign to England of new griefs to come. 


I have a thing to say. But how to say it P 
How shall I tell the mystery of guile— 
The ene that fought, the treason that dis- 


The gold that slew the children of the Nile ? 


How shall I speak of them, the priests of Baal, 
The men who served the wind for their ill 
ends ? 
The reapers of the whirlwind in that harvest 
baa - my countrymen, were some my 
riends. 


‘Silence! Who spoke?’ ‘The voice of one 
Hisclosi 


A hundred 
cheek.” 


It was once the lot of the prophets to be 
stoned. Other times bring other manners— 
now they are not slaughtered, but ignored. 
That is why this poem was pushed 
angrily aside when it was published, an 
importunity and an inopportunity; so that 
it will now be read for the first time by the 
majority of readers. For that reason, 
before I pass to the final prophesying, 
I shall pause on some verses in description 
of the unequal contest between the im- 
material East and the material West : 


‘“‘T have a thing to say. Oh, how to say it! 
One summer morning at the hour of prayer, 
And in the face of man and man’s high 


Maker, 
The thunder of their cannon rent the air. 
The flames of death were on you, and de- 


struction— 
A hail of iron on ia heads they poured. 
You fought, you fell, you died, until the 


sunset, 
And then you fled forsaken of the Lord. 


I care not if you fled. What men call courage 
Is the least noble thing of which they 
boast. 


Their victors always are great men of 
valour ! 
Find me the valour of the beaten host. 


Oh, I would rather fly with the first craven, 
Who flung his arms away in a Sag cause, 

Than head the hottest charge by England 

In all the record of her unjust wars. 


vaun' 
Poor sheep, they scattered you. Poor slaves, 
they buried you. 
You prayed for your dear lives with your 
mute hands. 
They answered you with laughter and with 
shouting, 
And slew you in your thousands on the 
sands. 


They scoffed at you and pointed in derision, 
Crowned with their thorns and nailed upon 
their tree. 
And at your head their Pilate wrote the 
inscription, 
‘This is the land restored to Liberty.’ ” 
Then follow the verses of malediction. In 
them this minor prophet seems to take a 
leaf from the larger script of Ezekiel, the 
shower of the way to that Higher 
Patriotism which accepts, nay courts, a 
punishment for one nation that all nations 
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may benefit, and which repudiates the 
modern merging of the man in the country- 


man 


‘* O insolence of strength, O boast of wisdom, 
O poverty in all things traly wise! 
Think est thou, England, God can be out- 
witted 
For ever thus by him who sells and buys ? 


Thou sellest the sad nations to their ruin. 
What hast thou bought ? The child within 
the womb, 
The son of him thou slayest to thy hurting, 
Bon ne thee, ‘An empire for thy 
mb.’ 


Thou hast joined house to house for thy 
perdition. j 
Thou hast done evil ia the name of right. 
aaa rok made bitter sweet, and the sweet 
jitter, 
a ae light darkness, and the darknees 
ight. 


Thou hast deserved men’s hatred: they shall 
hate thee. 
Thou hast deserved men’s fear: their fear 
shall kill. 
Thou hast thy foot upon the weak: the 
weakest 
With his bruised head shall strike thee on 
the heel. 


Thou wentest to this E; 
Thou shalt remain with her for thy sore 
pain. 
Thou hast her beauty. Thou 
wouldst leave her— 
Rey thou shalt lie with her, as thou hast 


t for thy pleasure : 


Extraordinary is the fulfilment of the 
prophecy in this verse. It was made, 
remember, at a time when English poli- 
ticiaps, differing in all else, ed only in 
declaring to France and to all the world that 
England occupied t for the moment 
only—a pledge she has wished to keep, 
and has only now tacitly let out to be 
at last abandoned. The precision of 
fulfilment of the prophetic verses already 
quoted lends an added solemnity to the 
stanzas of terror which follow — stanzas 
aly Perey fulfilled, despite the marvellously 
literal application they have to the subse- 
quent action of the Mahdi and of Gordon, 
our “ best thought,” with his death and the 
national dishonour to which it was at least 
popularly attributed : 


“‘ She shalt bring shame upon thy face with all 
men ; 
She shall disease thee with her grief and 


ear ; 
Thou shalt grow sick and feeble in her ruin ; 
Thou shalt repay her to the last sad tear. 


Her kindred shall surround thee with strange 
clamours, 

Dogging thy steps till thou shalt loath 
their Min 

The friends thou hast deceived shall watch 


in ane , 
Thy children shall upbraid thee with thy 


sin. 


All shall te counted thee a crime—thy 
patience 
With thy impatience. Thy best thought 
shall wound ; 
Thou shalt grow weary of thy work thus 
fashioned, 
And walk in fear with eyes upon the 
ground. 
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The empire thou didst build shall be divided : | 


Thou shal 
balances 
Of nig fay peaples and to princes, 
And found wanting by the world and 


these. 


Truth yet shall triumph in a world of justice. 
This is of faith. I swear it. East and West 
The a of God’s progression shall accom- 


Loar 
Even this last great marvel with the rest. 
Therefore I do not grieve. Oh, hear me, 
Egypt! 
Even in death thou art not wholly dead. 
And hear me, England! Nay, thou must 


needs hear me, 
T had a thing to say. And it is said.” 


The prophecy of the penultimate line has 
some fulfilment, as The Wind and the Whirl- 
wind, here quoted from, was omitted 
altogether from the selection of Mr. Henley 
and Mr. Wyndham. 

W. M. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 


THE BOOKSELLER ON TRIAL. 


VERY reader of the AcapEMy must be 
pretty familiar with the questions 
which for rages ance past have been 
agitating authors, publishers, and especiall: 
booksellers ; but x order to rake eae FS 
once the significance of what follows, let me 
sum up the present position in a few words. 
The bookseller protests—most of us admit, 
with good reason—that it is impossible for 
him, under present conditions, to earn a 
living by the saleof books. The publishers 
and authors spe goss with his appeal for 
the abolition of ruinous competitive dis- 
counts, and are honestly trying to evolve 
some scheme that may better his condition. 
But there are those who say that the book- 
seller has no one but hi to blame for 
the present disastrous state of affairs; that 
the secret of his failure is his lack of enter- 
rise. 
Ehould the worst come and the old-fashioned 
bookseller cease to exist, the sale of books 
would in no wise suffer. Such opponents 
of the proposed reform point to the phe- 
Sgieial success that has attended the 
attempt to sell the Encyclopedia Britannica 
without any help from the bookseller. I 
pointed out in these columns, a month or two 
since, that the action of the Zimes was of the 
greatest importance to the whole bookselling 
trade. The subscription lists for the Zimes 
reprint of the Encyclopedia Britannica will 
shortly be re-opened, and the sales have 
been so enco ing that a very large sum— 
running, I am told, into nearly five figures— 
has been set aside for advertising the issue 
during the next few months. 

Now, at this important juncture in the 
history of bookselling, Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., to whom the trade already owes so 
much, have entered the lists as the champions 
of the booksellers. By their action the 
booksellers throughout the country are put 
on their trial. The verdict lies with the 
authors and publishers. 


There are those who contend that | read 


I make the following extracts from the 


t be weighed in thine own /| prospectus of the new special edition of 


Green’s Illustrated History of the English 
1 People. 


‘« Messrs. Macmillan & Co., Limited, propose 
to take advantage of the recently introduced 
instalment system of selling books to circulate 
a@ new and beautiful issue of the Illustrated 
Edition of Green’s Short History of the English 
People, but i of taking orders and di 
tributing the book through the medium of a 
newspaper, as has been done in a recent well- 
known case, Mesars. i intend to sell 
the work through retail booksellers throughout 
the cap whom they will appoint their 

e 


agents for . 
Green’s Short History of the English People has 
long been recognised as the most brilliant and 


most readable of English Histories, and the Ilus- 
trated Edition which was published a few years 
under the supervision of Mrs. Green and Miss 
te Norgate, is, without exception, one of the 
most attractive and instructive pictorial histories 
in existence, and is a book that should be in the 
| Seravesio of every family in the kingdom. 
is great work, which was produced at a cost 
of many thousand pounds, contains, in addition 
to the complete text of the ait sara work, no 
less than fourteen hundred illustrations, of 
which two hundred and fifty are full-page 
engravings. 
ere are two hundred portraits of various 
historical characters, engraved under the super- 


vision of the late Mr. George Scharf, Director 
of the National Portrait ery. The volumes 
also contain thirty-two maps and plans, and 


eighteen beautiful lithographic plates, printed 
in some instances in as many as sixteen colours. 


royal 
8vo volumes, half-bound in scarlet leather, with 


gilt tops. 
Order forms may be obtained from any 
bookseller. The books will be delivered to 


purchasers as soon as they are ready, and those 
subscribers who order at once will receive the 
first copies that come from the binders. 

1. If you wish to subscribe for the Special 
Edition of Green’s Illustrated History, ask your 
bookseller for an order form, and fill it up with 

our name and address. Then return it to the 
bookseller, and at the same time hand him over 
the sum of five shillings. 

2. Your order will then be booked, and a 
complete copy of the Special Edition of Green’s 
History will be delivered to you as soon as it is 


3.On receipt of the complete book you will 
make the bookseller a further payment of five 
shillings, and will continue to make subsequent 
payments at the rate of five shillings per month 
until you have paid up the whole price of the 
book—viz., two pounds. 

4, Should you wish to pay the whole amount 
at one time, a payment of thirty-seven and 
i ce made at the time of first giving the 
ond will entitle you to receive a copy of the 
book without further payment or liability of 
any kind.” 

To the trade Messrs. Macmillan make the 
following announcement : 


“‘Messrs. Macmillan have determined to 
supply this edition through the agency of the 
le, and they hope that the booksellers of 
Great Britain will show their appreciation of 
the publishers’ efforts to utilise the channel of 
the legitimate trade for the sale of this edition 
by circulating the prospectus among their 
customers and sending in as many orders as 
possible. 

It will be noted that the ent for the 
payment of instalments is e direct between 
the purchaser and the publishers, so that the 
bookseller who obtains an order runs no risk of 


loss through any failure of the purchaser to 
keep up his payments, unless he neglects to 
give notice of such failure to pay. __ 

Copies of Green’s History supplied under 
this agreement will be charged at the rate of 
thirty shillings each to current account, subject 
to the ordinary discount at settlement, or, if 
preferred, will be placed six months forward, 
in which case they will be charged net.” 


The forms of agreement referred to in the 
above are of great importance to all con- 
cerned, so I quote them in extenso : 


“‘ Form of Order to be filled up by Bookseller. 
To Macmriian & Co., LIMIreED. 


Please send me per.................0..206+ one copy 
of the special edition of Green’s Illustrated 
History of the English People, 3 vols., half- 
bound in scarlet leather, price two pound, for 

og dobiuh Seccsten sey seetie , whose en pay 
for the book is enclosed. aa 

I undertake to advise you of the non-payment 
of any instalment within fourteen days of the 
date of its becoming due, or to take upon my- 
self all risk as to the collection of further 


payments. 
aid edition of 
tstory. 


Agreement to Purchase the 
‘ Green’s Illustrated 

(To be filled up and signed by Purchaser. ) 

An agreement made the......... day of............ 
1898, between Maomrinan & Co., LIMITED, of 
the one part; pee aaueatowagelocernked Seah Gaede 
OT ..ccrccccccccscccvvcecsccencce 
(hereinafter called the p , of the other 
part; whereby Macmillan & Co., Limited, agree 
to sell to the purchaser, and the purchaser 
agrees to purc from Macmillan & Co., 
Limited, a copy of the special edition of Green’s 
Illustrated History of the English People, at the 
price of two pounds, payable in eight instal- 
ments of five shillings each, the first instalment 
to be paid on signing this agreement, the second 
on or before the delivery of the book, and sub- 
sequent payments on the same day on each 
succeeding month until the whole sum be paid. 

The purchaser agrees not to part with the 
book by sale or otherwise until it has been 
entirely paid for. 

If the purchaser makes default in payment 
of any one of the instalments on the day hereby 
aoreed for payment thereof, the whole balance 
of the two pounds shall immediately thereu 
become due and payuble, and be recoverable 
summarily as a debt for an agreed and 
liquidated amount. 

As witness the hands of the parties.” 


These particulars speak for themselves. 
Green’s History is a standard work: there 
is no reason why the new issue should not 
sell in large quantities. Tho question is, 
“Would the ten shillings given as trade 
allowance be spent to better advantage in a 
newspaper advertisement in which the 
volumes would be offered direct to the 

urchaser?” The terms are exceedingly 
iberal, the bookseller runs no risk and is 
paid handsomely for his trouble. But 
it stands to reason that in offering such 
terms the publishers rely on the trade to 
advertise the book, to push it, and to sell it. 
The bookseller must work for his living. 

The bookseller is on his trial, and the 
court is crowded. The verdict? 

Meanwhile, as another example of the 
enterprise now being displayed by the house 
of Macmillan, I might mention the celerity 
with which they have issued Dr. Busch’s 
Bismarck, and the ness way in which 
they are advertising the book. 
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DRAMA. 


THE BOOM IN DUMAS. 


ORE adaptations have been made of 
The Three Musketeors than could 
be reckoned on one’s fingers, and sti 
the number is being added to. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy is preparing a version for 
Mr. Tree, to be presented at Her Majesty’s 
about the New Year: and he has just been 
forestalled by Mr. Henry Hamilton with an 
excellent one written for Mr. Lewis Waller, 
and produced at the Métropole, Camberwell, 
with a view to its introduction to a West- 
end theatre. Another tolerably effective 
adaptation has, within the past week or 
two, been seen at the Parkhurst Theatre, 
Holloway, the work of Mr. H. A. Saints- 
bury. this, although the piece is luridly 
dramatic in other respects, the evil tradition 
is maintained of making D’Artagnan a 
light comedy character. This was 2 
common feature of the old versions, the 
most notable of which, perhaps, was that 
associated with the late Charles Dillon. 
The author met with but scant respect 
from the adapter of thirty or forty years 
o. Whether the literary conscience 
of the present day would allow of serious 
liberties being taken with Dumas may be 
doubted. In point of fact, Mr. Henry 
Hamilton has found his account in a 
tolerably faithful adherence to the novel 
while necessarily discarding a huge mass 
of material, and Mr. Sydney Grundy may 
be trusted to follow the same lines. The 
author’s legal rights in The Three 
Musketeors have long since lapsed (if they 
could ever be said to have existed in this 
country), but his literary rights remain, and 
are indeed stronger than ever. For 
dramatic purposes as it stands, the fault of 
the famous romance is its lack of female 
interest, which occupies small compass in 
comparison with the stirring adventures of 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and their dashing 
Gascon comrade D’. . But this dis- 
appears to a great extent in the process of 
weeding out, to which the amazingly exu- 
berant products of Dumas’ imagination are 
necessarily subjected ; since all the adapters 
have been compelled to adopt Miladi’s in- 
trigues as the mainspring of their action. 


In the efforts of the Cardinal, with Miladi’s 
assistance, to ex the Queen's relations 
with Buckingham, and D’Artagnan’s heroic 
endeavour to shield Her Majesty’s honour, 
Athos, Porthos, and Aramis aiding, we have 
a pretty game of “ pull devil, pull baker.” 
Dumas is no niggling romancier; he does 
nothing by halves. It is a fight between 
friends and demi-gods. If the plotting of 
the wily ecclesiastic and his female accom- 
plice is Satanically subtle and unscrupulous, 
the measures adopted to defeat it are Titanic. 
The Queen’s diamonds, entrusted to Buck- 
ingham, must be worn in a certain minuet. 
Through the Cardinal’s devices two of them 
have m stolen; the set is incomplete, 
and the king’s jealousy, artfully stirred 
and played upon by Richelieu, who 
schemes for the fal) of Anne d’Aytriche, 


will know no bounds as soon as the 
Queen’s duplicity becomes manifest. At all 
hazards the diamonds must be recovered ; 
D’ and his fellow-musketeers are 
ready for the task. It is a journey to and 
from England against time and against 


countless obstacles placed in their path by | 
till | the Cardinal, but the gallant band are equal 
to the emergency; at fabulous expense the | 


eI and with ne 
"Artagnan is able 
to lay the fateful jewels at his royal lady's 
feet. In this and many other episodes of 
the play it is Mr. Hamilton’s merit, and 
that of his leading interpreters, to be able 
to let us feel something of the prodigious 
verve and swing of the original narrative, 
the freer air that the characters breathe and 
move in. They are all many sizes larger 
than life, these characters, but like the 
Greek masks they speak a language cor- 
respondingly colossal. With Dumas to draw 
upon, it may safely be said that romance 
on the stage will never die. Mr. Lewis 
Waller’s spirited recital of his ride for the 
recovery of the diamonds is a magnificent 
example of the successful substitution of 
narrative for incident; it brings down the 
house. ike his master, however, Mr. 
Hamilton wisely keeps his story moving. 
The spectator must bring his own psy- 
chology with him; there is little or none 
of it on the stage. 
plentiful knitting and unknitting of intrigue, 
the constant clash of arms, the bustle of 
action, and a free employment of that 
pM ie device of Dumas—the intercepted 
etter. 


stolen stones are 
minutes to the 


Two scenes stand out conspicuously in the 
drama: the unmasking of Miladi, as the 
felon that she is, by D’Artagnan’s exposure 
of the branded feur-de-lys on her naked 
shoulder, and the converging upon her of 
the victims of her love and treachery, who 
severally pronounce upon her the doom of 
death, just as she has ear succeeded, 
by way of revenge upon D’Artagnan, in 
inducing that hero’s fiancée, Gabrielle de 
Chalus, Maid of Honour to the Queen, to 
drink of the poisoned cup. In the former, 
Mr. Hamilton has not shrunk from adopting 
his author’s method, risky as it is on the 
stage. The scene is Miladi’s bedchamber, 
where she has given an assignation to one 
of her lovers upon whose sword she counts 
in her campaign. ae a D who, 
by a stratagem, takes the gallant’s place. 
In the struggle that ensues Miladi’s 
clothes are torn off her alabaster back, 
revealing the fatal brand. The culmi- 
nating scene shows Miladi trapped by 
the successful musketeers in a convent 
parlour, where her shrieks for mercy are 
unavailing. ah this time the cup of her 
iniquities is to overflowing. is 
her sentence, but at the last moment 
(Dumas is full of such surprises) she baulks 
their vengeance, at the same time saving 
them from the dishonour of killing a 
woman, by drinking the poison she had 
intended for Gabrielle. After which, Buck- 
angen having meanwhile been slain at 

i’s instance by her dupe, Felton, 
comes the final defeat of the Cardinal, and 


On the contrary, a | 
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the restoration of the Queen tu Luuis’s 
favour. The xr Oardi bry ily 
suffers sdnsidarebly in his reputation during 
the progress of thestory. It is his fate to be 
roulé at every turn; so that in the end one 
wonders upon what foundation his reputed 
astuteness rests. But then, has he not 
D’Artagnan and the gallant Gascon’s trusty 
comrades-in-arms for his opponents ? 


f 


Jupaine by the enthusiastic acclamation 
of this play, the present boom in Dumas 
would seem to be justified. The public 
appetite for the romantic is all that the 
Sct reception of ‘‘Mademoiselle de 

elle-Isle”’ and ‘(A Marriage of Con- 
venience” had led us to expect. Whether, 
with Mr. Sydney Grundy’s version of The 
Three Musketeers still to come, it is not 
possible to have too much Dumas, time will 
tell. No small part of the success of Mr. 
Hamilton’s adaptation is due to the vigorous 
acting of Mr. Lewis Waller as D’Artagnan, 
and the equally effective embodiment of 
Miladi, on sinuous, subtle lines, by Miss 
Florence West. This D’ an is as 
para ardent, and impetuous as one could 

esire ; while all the treachery, lechery, and 
serpent-like fascination of Miladi stands 
| clearly revealed. The Athos, Porthos, and 
mis revive one’s recollections of the 
, famous trio, than which the actors in these 
episodical parts could do no more. The 

Cardinal, unfortunately, is only the shadow 
of himself, but that was inevitable in the 
circumstances ; Miss Kate Rorke makes a 
handsome Queen, and has a sympathetic 
Maid of Honour in Miss Constance Walton, 
whose tender love paseas with Mr. Lewis 

Waller offer a pleasing contrast to the 
more stirring portions of the play; and 
the general atmosphere of the Court of 
Louis XIII. is happily conveyed. 


Amone the lighter musical pieces of the 
season, whether by reason of the ebullient 
whimsicality of the dialogue, the alertness 
and gaiety of the music, the brightness of 
the costumes, and the prettiness of the 
dancing, none stands higher than ‘Her 
Royal Highness,” where Captain Basil Hood 
and Mr. Walter Slaughter have carved out 
for themselves a success similar to that of 
“The French Maid.” Mr. Gilbert apart, 
I am not sure that in Captain Hood, late 

| of the Guards, we have not the best comic 
ius who has been seen since the days of 
Pianché. His humorous faculty recalls in a 
striking d that of his t namesake— 
notably in his punning—there is a punning 
duet that might have been written by the 
author of ‘Ben Battle”—while the spon- 
taneity and freshness of his invention, and 
the lite touch that shows through the 
irresponsible frivolity of the book, produce 
an extremely pleasing impression. The 
iece gives one nothing to think about the 

y after, and therefore presumably falls 

under Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s ban; but 
whether one is “rightly amused” by it or 
otherwise, it yields an excellent evening’s 
entertainment. 

J.F.N. 
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“THE MODERN MONK.” 


Srr,—I am loth to quarrel with the 
impressions of a reviewer, but I trust you 
will find me space to correct a serious mis- 
representation. One has to make allowance, 
of course, for the bruised feelings of a 
Catholic poet who sees the halo rudely 
dispelled from his cherished institutions. 
Yet one has a right to a fair presenta- 
tion of one’s ideas in a four-column review. 
My reviewer says: ‘‘ This competent, hostile, 
and tolerably honest witness finds no 
occasion even to hint at the particular 
frailty from which men of this world find 
the greatest difficulty in believing professed 
ascetics to be free.” I did more than hint 
at it. On p. 277 my opinion is to be found. 
It is not that of the average ex-monk, nor 
that of the Catholic layman—it is precisely 
that of “the man of the world.” Fre says, 
also, that ‘‘ apostate priests” can never be 
quiet about their apostasy: they are ever 
“excusing and accusing.” Out of a score 
of priests who have seceded from Rome 
during the last twenty years in England I 
am the only one to whom this can apply— 
and in this book there is no attempt what- 
ever at a superfluous apology. 

I take no notice of the remarks about 
‘lakes of fire,” ‘‘agonised conscience,” 
“the Great Assize,” ‘diabolical hatred,” 
&c.: they are obvious tokens of a childish 
petulance or a sectarian rancour which 
strangely disfigure the placid pages of the 
Acavemy.—I am, &c., 

Leicester: Sept. 12. J. MoCane. 

[Thus Mr. McCabe. But his reference 
to ‘‘the bruised feelings of a Catholic 
poet” is mystifying. The writer of the 
article complained of is a man guiltless 
alike of poetry and of verse. He is just a 
reviewer wrestling from day to day with his 
simple duty. ‘ Who sweeps a room,” &c. | 


CORYDON’S BOOK-CASE. 
A Worxine-Man’s List. 


Sir,—Before you close your interesting 
correspondence on Oorydon’s Bookshelf, 
perhaps you will allow a working man to 
add his list of favourites. 

Most of those who have already favoured 
you with lists have been literary men—men 
whose profession it is to study books, and 
who are expected to display a cultured taste 
in the choice of their reading matter. It 
may be interesting, therefore, to add the 
choice of one who has to ‘‘do” his ten 
hours a day at the wharf side, and whose 
holidays are few. 

First to go into my bag would be the 
verses of Omar Khayyam (a borrowed copy, 
for, alas! ten-and-sixpence for a single book 
is quite beyond my means), if only for these 
lovely lines : 

“« A book of verses underneath the bough, 

A jug of wine, 8 loaf of bread—and thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness. , 
Oh! Wilderness were Paradise enow - 


nook my copy of spa bea oon Lyra 


(mainly for the sake of Tintern) and 
Matthew Arnold. A pocket edition of Jn 
Memoriam and Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verse completes my list of poetry. 

Here, then, are my twenty volumes for 
holiday reading : 


1, Rubdiydt of Omar Hhayydm. 

2. Lyra Elegantiarum., 

3. “The Tempest.” 

4. ‘As You Like It.” 

5. Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics. 
6. Wordsworth. (G. T. Selection.) 

7. Matthew Arnold. 

8. In Memoriam. 

9. Child's Garden of Verse. (Stevenson.) 
10. Marcus Aurelius. (Scott Library). 
11. Emerson's Essays, 

12. Lowell’s My Study Window. 

13. Imaginary Conversations. (Landor.) 
14. Haslitt’s Essays. (Scott Library. ) 
15. The Antiquary. 

16. Silas Marner. 

17. Esmond. 

18. Pickwick. 

19. Jane Eyre. 

20. The Story of an African Farm. 


—I an, &c., 
W. F. A. 
11, Carmichael-street, Govan, N.B. : 
Sept. 11. 


SCOTCH DIALECT. 


Smr,—The version of the Scotch dialect 
by “G. R.” on wool is hardly complete. 

The first question should be “Oo?” 
(“Wool?”), the answer being “ Aye oo,” 
and the next “A’ 00?” (‘All wool ?”) 
and so on as given by“ @. R.” This makes 
the dialogue complete.—I am, &c., 

Roserr AnvERson. 
Edinburgh: Sept. 10. 


BOOKS OVER £100. 


Srr,—The very interesting list of ‘Books 
worth more than £100” in this week’s 
AcapEmy contains one item that is altogether 
misleading. Under the date 1896 Ames’s 
“Typographical Antiquities” is chronicled 
as having realised £248. It is quite true 
Mr. Quaritch gave that sum for a copy, but 
a reference to Temple Scott’s ‘‘ Book Sales 
of 1896” (item 937) reveals the fact that it 
was an enlarged copy in four volumes, the 
fourth volume “containing specimen leaves 
of early English typography.” 

A copy of the first edition was sold for 
three guineas at the same sale.—I am, &c., 

Joun H. Swann. 

Manchester : Sept. 9. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


WEEK ENDING THuRspay, Szpr. 15. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
Stupies 1n Texts. By Joseph Parker. Vol. 

II. H. Marshall & Son. 3s. 6d. 
CHRISTIANITY AND ANTI-CHRISTIANITY. By 
8. J. Andrews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 93. 


THE ARCHPRIEST Conrroversy. Edited for 
the Historical Society by T. G. Law. 
Longmans & Co. 

BLESSED ARE YE: TALKS ON THE BEATITUDES. 
By F. B. Meyer. Sunday Schvol Uniun. 
28. 

THE Later MEpr#vaL DocrRINE OF THE 

+ Evucwaristic Sacrifice. §.P.C.K. 


OUTLINE oF SoriprurE History. §8.P.C.K. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY AT HOME. Trats- 
lated by Virginia Taylour. Hutchinson & 
Co. 6s. 

WELLINGTON AND WATERLOO. By Major 
Arthur Griffiths. George Newnes. 10s. 6d. 


THE Greco-TURKISH WaR oF 1897. By a 
German Staff Officer. Translated by 
Frederica Bolton. Swan Sonnenscheio. 


‘‘Famovus Scots” SErres: R. L. SrEVENSON. 
By Margaret Moyes Black. Oliphant, 
Anderson & Co. 1s. 6d. 


POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Lyra Nicotiana. Edited by W. H. Hutchison. 
Walter Scott. 2s. 


PIcTURES OF TRAVEL, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mackenzie Bell. Hurst & Blackett. 


38. 6d 

TRAMPS AND TRoUBADOURS. By John C. 
Dunkan. Digby, Long & Co.” 5s. 

Sr. Acngs. §.P.C.K. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE IuiaD or HomER. Edited by Walter 
Leaf and M. A. Bayfield. Vol. II. Mac- 
millan & Co. 6s. 


Ovip. Edited by J. P. Postgate. G. Bell & 
Sons. 3 vols. 2s. each. 


CAMBRIDGE SERIES FoR SCHOOLS: THE AENEID 
oF VERGIL, Book I.; CicERo; BUNYAN; 
Gray. Cambridge University Press. 1s. 6d. 

A SHorTER GREEK Primer. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. Methuen & Co. 

Locan Examination History. By R. L. 
Pringle. John Heywood (Manchester). 
Tue Tyrist’s Manvat. By E.Collyns. John 

Heywood (Manchester). 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES: WELLS. By Percy 
Dearmer. G. Bell & Sons. 

Essex Past and Present. By G. F. Bos- 
worth. G. Philip & Son. 2s. 

POLITICS. 

BrsMaRcK: SomE SEcrEr Paces oF His 
History. Being a Diary Kept by Dr. 
Moritz Busch. 3 vole. Macmillan & Co. 
30s. 


REFLECTIONS OF A Russtan STATESMAN. By 
K. P. Pobyedonostseff. Translated by 
R. C. Long. The Russian Library. 6s, 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


THE Unconscious Minp. By Alfred T. Scho- 
. ‘field. Hodder & Co. 7s. 6d. 


a 
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ECONOMICS. | 


THE STANDARD oF Lire. By Mrs. Bosanquet. 
Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘“‘Sinnatamsky.” Luzac & Co. 5s. 


Tue Princess I1sz. By Marie Petersen. 
Translated by A. M. Deane. The Leaden- 
hall Press. 2s. 6d. 


THe Vaaaries oF To-Day. 


‘“‘ LETCHIMEY ”: A TALE OF OLD CEYLON. By | 


By Mark 
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TRAVEL. 


Through New Guinea and the Cannibal 
Countries. By Captain H. Cayley- Webster. 


Travels and Politics in the Near East. By 
William Miller. 


Over-Sea Sketches. By R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham. 
“The City of the Caliphs : a Monograph on 
Cairo and tts Environs and the Nile and tts 


Munday. The Leadenhall Press. 3s. 6d. | Monuments. By E. A. Reynolds Ball. 


DRAMAS OF THE Day. By Dagonet. Chatto | 


& Windus. 1s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A Booxe or SunpDRY DravauTes (LEADED 
Gass). The Leadenhall Press. 68. 


Toe Scotr LipRARY: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Success in LireraturE. By G. H 
Lewes. Edited by T. S. Knowlson. THE 
ConFEssions oF St. AUGUSTINE. Edite 
by Arthur Symons. Walter Scott. 1s. 6d. 
each. 


ANGLO-SAxon SUPERIORITY: 10 WHAT IS IT 
DvuxE? English Edition. The Leadenhall 
Press. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Spectator. Vol. VIII. Dent & Co. 


A SuHrorsHirE Lav. By A. E. Housman. 
Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS: 
Assyria. §8.P.C.K. 


Reminiscences oF ScotrisH Lirs AND 
CHanRacrER. By Dean Ramsay. 1s. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
WE print below a further selection of new 
books announced for publication during the 
autumn and winter season : 
Mr. T. Fisher Unwin. 
Mz. Fisner Unwin’s Autumn publications 
include the following : 
IN BELLES LETTRES. 
Lithography and Lithographers. By Joseph 
Pennell and Mrs. Pennell. 


A Literary History of Ireland. By Dr. 
Douglas Hyde. 


Unpublished Letters of Dean Swift. Edited 
by Dr. G. B. Hill. 

The Correspondence of Princess Elizabeth of 
England, Landgravine of Hesse-Homburg. 
Edited by P. C. Yorke. 


Shakespeare in France. By J. Jusserand. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll. 
8. D. Collingwood. 

The Autobiography of a 
General Enrico della Rocca 
by Mrs. Janet Ross. 


Eighty Years and More (1815-1897), being 
the Reminiscences of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 


Heinrich Heine's Last Days. By Camille 
Selden. Newly translated. 


Margaret of Denmark. By Mrs. N. Hill. 


The Last Days of Percy Bysshe Shelley: 
New Details from Unpublished Documents. By 
Dr. Guido Biag. ; 


By 


Veteran. 


By 
Translated 


The Psychology of Peoples. By G. Le Bon. 
Translated by Mr. Derechef. 


Life of Man on the High Alps : Studies Made 
on Monte Rosa. By Prof. Angelo Mosso. 
Translated by Mr. and Mrs. Kiesow. 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 
The Ambassador. By John Oliver Hobbes. 


Poems: Chiefly Amorous. By the late 
Eric Mackay. 


The Soul’s Departure, and other Poems. By 
KE. Willmore. 


FICTION. 

The Romance of a Midshipman. By W. 
Clark Russell. 

Rodman the Boat-Steerer. Stories by L. 
Becke. 


The Two Standards. By Dr. Barry. 


The Mawkin of the Flow. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. 


Fableland. By W. Morant. 
Far in the Forest. By Dr. 8S. W. Mitchell. 


Hopper & Srovauton. 


Messrs. Hopper & StouGcHTon’s announce- 
ments include : 


The Life of Henry Drummond, F.R.S.E. 
By Prof. George Adam Smith, D.D. 


Afterwards, and other Stories. 
Maclaren, 


en. 


Reminiscences of Irish Life and Character. 
By M. MacDonagh. 


The Life of Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birmingham. 
By his Son, A. W. W. Dale, M.A. 

Principal A. M. Fairbairn’s new work : 
The Person of Christ and the Philosophy of 


Religion. Uniform with his Place of Christ 
in Modern Theology. 


A Short History of the United States. By 
J. Huntley McCarthy. 


Neil Macleod: a Tale of Literary Life in 
London. 


By Ian 


Capriccios. By the Duchess of Leeds. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in Edinburgh. By 
E. Blantyre Simpson. 

The Unconscious Mind. 
Schofield. 

Henry Robert Reynolds: His Life and 
Letters. Edited by His Sisters. 


Black Rock: a Tale of the Selkirks. By 
Ralph Connor. 


By Alfred T. 
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Hester Morley’s Promise. By Hesba 


Stretton. 


Frank Hardinge: or, From Torrid Zones to 
Regions of Perpetual Snow. By Gordon 
Stables, M.D. 


Buackiz & Son. 


Messrs. Buackre & Son’s announcements 
include the following : 


The Great Campaigns of Nelson: St. Vincent, 
The Nile, Copenhagen, Trafalgar. By William 
O’Connor Morris. 

Landmarks in English Industrial History. 
By George Townsend Warmer, M.A. 


“VICTORIAN ERA’? SERIES. 


Charles Kingsley. By the Very Rev. 
C. W. Stubbs, Dean of Ely. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson: a Critical Study. 
By Stephen Gwynn. 

British Foreign Missions. By Rev. Wardlaw 
Thompson and Rev. A. N. Johnson, M.A. 


Recent Advances in Astronomy. By A. H. 
Fison, D.Sc. (Lond.) 


The Sctence of Life. 
Thomson, M.A. 


Indian Infe and Thought since the Mutiny. 
By R. P. Karkaria, B.A. 


Provident Societies and Industrial Welfare. 
By E. W. Brabrook, C.B. 


The Growth of London, 1887-1897. 
G. Laurence Gomme, F.8.A. 


By J. Arthur 


By 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Under Wellington's Command: a Tale of 
the Peninsular War. By G. A. Henty. 


Both Sides the Border: «a Tale of 
Hotspur and Glendower. By G. A. Henty. 


At Aboukir and Acre: a Story of Napoleon's 
Invasion of Egypt. By G. A. Henty. 


The Handsome Brandons : a Story for Girls. 
By Katharine Tynan. 

A Mystery of the Pacific. By Oliphant 
Smeaton. 

An Alphabet of Animals. By Carton 
Moore Park. With twenty-six full-page 


Plates, a ate number of Vignettes and 
Cover Design by Cartun Moore Park. 


Fighting the Matabele. By J. Chalmers. 


Courage, True Hearts: the Story of Thres 
Boys who Sailed in Search of Fortune. By 
Dr. Gordon Stables, C.M., R.N. 


The Turkish Automaton: a Tale of the Time 
of Catharine the Great of Russia. By Sheila 
E. Braine. 


The Troubles of Tatters, and Other Stories. 
By Alice Talwin Morris. 

A Girl of To-day. By Ellinor Davenport 
Adams. : 


Roundabout Rhymes. 


By Mrs. Perc 
Dearmer. os i 
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W. & R. Cuamsens, 


Messrs. W. & R. Cuampens will publish 


the following among other new books: 


Dash and Daring. 
G. A. Henty, 
t 


and many others, 
The Girls of St. Wode's. 
Draw Swords! By G. Manville Fenn. 
Belle, By the Author of Laddie. 
Hermy. By Mrs, Molesworth. 
The White Princess of the Hidden 


By D. Lawson Johnstone. 


Over Tartar Deserts ; or, English and Russian 


in Central Asia. By David Ker. 


Greyling Towers: 
By Mrs. Molesworth. 


Cola Monti; or, The Story of a Genius. 
By the Author of John Halifax, Gentleman. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Two Great Poets (Shakespeare and Tennyson). 
Tennyson. By Evan J. Cuthbertson. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscoein & Co. 


Messrs. Swan SonnenscuEmn & Co.’s an- 


nouncements include : 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY.. 
The Foundations of England: a His 


James Ramsay, Bart. 
A History of Switserland. By Prof. E. 
Dindliker. Translated by E. Salisbury. 
The Greco-Turkish War, 1897, 
German Staff Officer. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By Clara Tschudi. 
Translated from the Danish by E. M. Cope. 

‘‘Social England” Series. Edited by 
Kenelm Cotes, M.A.(Oxon). Other volumes 
in preparation : 

The Evolution of the English House. 
Sidney O. Addy. 

History of the Fine Arte. 

aldwin Brown. 

The English Manor. By Prof. Vinogradoff. 

The Evolution of Houschold Implements. By 
Henry Balfour. 

Mysteries and Miracle Plays. 
Toulmin Smith. 


The Social Position of Women. By C. Fell 
Smith. 


The Navy. By W. Laird Clowes. 


SOIENCE, 


Text-Book of Paleontology for Zoological 
Students. By Theodore T. Groom. 


Text-Book of Embryology : Invertebrates. 
By Profs. Korschelt and Heider, of the 
University of Berlin. 

Toxt-Book of Embryology: Manand Mammals. 
By Prof. Oscar Hertwig, of the University 
of Berlin. 

Eclipses of the Moon, fron A.D. 300 to 
1900. By Robert Sewell. 


By 


By Prof. G. 


By Lucy 


Being Stories told by 
G. Manville Fenn, D. Ker, 


By L. T. Meade. 


City. 
Being the Record of Leslie Rutherford’s 
Strange Adventures in Central America. 


a Story for the Young. 


tory of 
England to the Death of Stephen. By Sir 


By a 


BELLES LETTRES, TRAVEL, &c. 


Specimens of Bushman Folklore 
W. H. J. Bleek and Miss L. C. Lloyd, with 
a Preface by Dr. George McCall Theal. 


The History of England in Verse: bstng a 
Collection of Ballads, Songs, and Poems reiat- 


tng to English Exploits by Sea and by Land. 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson. 


and sts Relation to Life. 
Carpenter. 


Camping and Tramping in Malaya: Fifteen 
Years’ Pionecring tn the Native States of the 
By Ambrose B. Rath- 


Malay Poninsular. 
borne. 


Messrs. W. Tuacker & Co. 


Avone Messrs. W. Tuackgr & Oo.’s 
announcements we find the following : 


A new edition of the works of the late 
Major G. J. Whyte-Melville. Edited by 
the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
M.P. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson and 
other artists. To be issued in monthly vols. 


The Torpedo in Peace and War. By Fred 
T. Jane. 


The Congo State: or, The Growth of Civili- 
sation tn Central Africa. By Demetrius C. 


Boulger. 


Sport and Travel in the Himalayas : being a. 


Summer Ramble through Baltistan and Ladakh. 
By Capt. F. E. 8. Adair. With a Chapter 
on Central Asian Trade by Capt. 8. H. 
Godfrey. 


The Cave Dwellers of Southern Tunisia, 
Translated from the Danish of Daniel 
Brunn by Leab. 


The Snafie Papers. By ‘‘Snaffle.” 


Twenty-one Days in India: being the Tour 
of Sw Ali Baba, K.CB. By George 
Aberigh-Mackay. A new edition, with six 
days added. 


‘The Medical Monograph” Series. Edited 
by David Walsh, M.D. A new and important 
series of medical monographs, dealing with 
subjects of everyday practice, and embodying 
all recent scientific advances. 


By Dr. 


Angels’ Wings: @ Sories of Essays on Art 
By Edward 


Robert Louts Stevenson's Life. By Margaret 
Moyes Black. 

Korean Sketches: a Missionary’s Observa- 
tions tn the Hermit Nation. By the Rev. 
James 8. Gale. With eight Illustrations. 


Messrs. James Maciznosz & Sons will 
issue next week a new edition of An Outline 
of Philosophy, with Notes Historical and 
Critical, by Dr. John Wats -n, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, who is well known in 
the world of speculative thought through 
his Kant and his English Critics and Chris- 
tianity and Idealism. The firat edition was 
published in 1895, under the somewhat 
misleading title, Comte, Mill, and Spencer : 
an Outline of Philosophy. 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 
List. 


POPULAR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls. 


MISS RAYBURN’S DIAMONDS 


By the Hon. Mrs. JOCELYN, 
Author of “ The M. F. H.’s Daughter,” “Lady Mary's 
Experiences,” &c. 


THE WAYS OF A WIDOW. 


By Mre, LOVETT CAMERON, 
Author of “In a Grass Conatry,” “ Devil's Apples,” &o. 


GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE DESTINED MAID. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘THE GOLD FINDER,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Harotp Pirragp. 


THE SECOND EDITION of 
ADELINE SERGEANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


A VALUABLE LIFE 


By the AUTHOR of “TOLD in the TWILIGHT.” 


FLORENCE MARRBYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 


WHY DID SHE LOVE HIM? 


By the AUTHOR of ‘“‘MY SISTER the ACTRESS.” 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


NEW NOVEL 


BY WNEIL 


MUNRO, 


Author of ‘‘ Lost Pibroch.”’ 


JOHN SPLENDID. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, LIBRARIES, AND BOOKSTALLS. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


Uniform with above, a New and Cheaper Edition of the sume Author's previous successful Volume, 


THE LOST 


PIBROCH. 


AND OTHER SHEILING STORIES 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpinsurcH anp Lonpon, 


Serr. 17, 1898.] 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW.BOOKS|CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Just published, crown 8v0, cloth, 8a. 6d. 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. LEIBNIZ—THE MONADOLOGY, and other Philosophical 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries.—Crown 8vo, 6s 


RODEN’S CORNER 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR of ‘“‘ THE SOWERS,” ‘““WITH EDGED TOOLS,” * IN KEDAR’S 
T. 2” &e. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
THE BIOGRAPHIOAL EDITION of 


W. M. THACKERAY’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Now Ready, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 68. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO “PUNCH.” With 20 Full- 


Pago Illustrations, 26 Woodcnts, and an Engraving of the Author by Samuel 
Laurence. 


*,° A volume will beissued each subeequent month until the entire edition is completed 
on April 16, 1899. 


*,° 4 Prospectus of the Edition. with Specimen Pages, witl be sent post free on application 
SIXTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


COLLECTIONS AND RECOLLECTIONS, 


By “ONE WHO HAS KEPT A DIARY.” 


h.— A perfect mine of good things.......Certainly one of the most 


The Daily Tele, 
8’ that have appeared for many years,” 


amusing ‘ Recol! 


New and Revised Edition of ESMARCH’S AMBULANCE LECTURES. 
Now Ready, SIXTH EDITION, with Ilustrations, post 8vo, 28. 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. Six Ambulance 


Lectures, Dr. FRIED 
H.B.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


A OCHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
“A brilliant book.”—Sketch. “* Particularly good.""—Academy. 
6s. net, claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


LONDON in the TIME of the DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall 4 Oo. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Letter from H.M. the Quzrm. 


“ Sir lenry onsonby thank Darlin gton 
copy. of hie Hendbook witots be tine be be has sent fto Her i Waki ” aa ball 
Nothing better could be wished for. 
“ Far superior to ordinary @uides.”*—. eS ag 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. ie by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING BACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of, LLANGOLLEN.— ae Special Contributions from His 


wes PHELPS, ican Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN. 

ree Bopalit BROWNING; A A. an KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BREOON and its BEAOONS. 

RN, et ah a 


THE OHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 
ns | red 


: BRISTOL, BATH, WESTON SUPEEMARE. © 
BRIGHTON, BAATROURNE™ WASTIN 
LLANDUDNO, ee gt BETTWSYCOED and ‘and BNOWDON. 
MACHYNLLETH ERDOVEY, 


H, ORI COIETH and PWLLHELL 
MALVERN, SHHREPORD, , WOROESTEN, LOUCESTER and OHELTSNHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


“The best Handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
‘* Moat emphatically tops them all.”’"—Daily Graphic. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 5s, Sixty Mlustrations, 34 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS, 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With Desoriptions of the Tate Gallery, Pasemore Edwards Settlement, 


Blackwail Tunnel, §c., and an additional Index of 4,500 References 
to Streets and Places of Interest. 


Llangollen : DARLINGTON & CO. 
London: Smapxim, MarsHaut, Hamittox, Kext & Co, Ltd 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’. 


RICH ESMARCH. Translated from tho German by |. 


Writings. Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by ROBERT LATTA, M.A., 
D.Phil., Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics at the University of St. Andrews. 


Immediately, Part If., SYNTAX. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR: Logical and Historical. 


By HENRY SWEET, M.A. 


THE SPECIAL SUBJECT IN HISTORY for 1890 (LONDON UNIVERSITY). 


SELECT STATUTES and other CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS, Illustrative of the Reigns of Elisabeth and James I. Edited by 
@. W. PROTHERO, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ATHENAEUM.—" This volume supplies a want which must have long been felt by all 
historical students, by giving us in y concise form the most important documentary 
Instorials for a critioal period in our national annals. 


THIRD EDITION. In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. each. 


A HISTORY of FRANCE. With numerous Maps, Plans, 


and Tables. By G. W. KITCHIN, D.D. 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.—“ Worthy of being our only middle-sized 
English history of France.”’ 


Just published, crown 8vo, with 38 Full-Page Illustrations, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ARCHITECTURE for SCHOOLS, ART 
STUDENTS, and GENERAL READERS. By MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER, Art 
Master at Tonbridge School. 


EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ A very clear and compact volume. It is an admirable 

perp to the study of architecture, and we nove, for more reasons than one, that this 

will attract the attention of schoolmasters and be ee used as a practical and 
Westorioal manual.” 


8vo, buckram, 16s, net. 


A HANDBOOK of ANATOMY for ART STUDENTS. 
With many Dlustrations. By Professor ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 


TIMES.— The system of illustration is new, and ought to be successful . ...and in 
every way the book appears to be practical and likely to prove useful for its purpose. ve 


Now ready, FIFTH EDITION, greatly Enlarged, crown vo, 10s, 6d. 


SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 


Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 
GESENIUS’ HEBREW GRAMMAR, as Edited and En 


larged by E. KAUTZSOH, Professcr of Theology in the University of Halle. 
Translated from the Twenty-fifth German Edition by the late Rev. G. W. OOLLINS, 
M.A. The Translation Revised and Adjusted to the Twerty-sixth Edition by 
A. E. OOWLEY, M.A. 


Just published, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PARALLEL PSALTER. Being the Prayer Book 
Version of the Psalms and a New Version arranged on opposite Pages. With a 
Critical Introduction and Glossaries. By the Rev. 8. R. DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Oanon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

TIMES.— This pres tin oe evi is vt yating sciuec the scholar’s oes and aged 
pero it is good ingliah heel Dr. erie came le a purities tor ite per to Othe 

Hebrew origina 


Demy &vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


OCORNELII TACITI VITA AGRIOCOLAE. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Map, by HENRY FURNEAUKX, M.A., formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

wostiINe 7 eee as Tt is far and a’ 
surpassed 


= ee ee eee eee 
our lan, editi 
of exceptic Reel caine ‘a ay 


introduction is one 


eeeeee 


Now ready, crown 8vo, buckram back, 8s. 6d. 
MUSA OLAUDA. Translation into Latin Elegiac Verse. 


By 8. G. OWEN and J. 8. PHILLIMORE, Students of Christ Church. 


Immediately, demy Svo, cloth 


|P. OVIDIT NASONIS HEROIDES. "With the Greek 


Translation of Planudes. Edited by the late ARTHUR PALMER, Litt.D. 


HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Belfast, and New York. 
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MACMILLAN & COS B 


NEW BOOKS. 


In 3 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


BISMARCK: 


Some Secret Pages of his History. 
BEING A DIARY 


Kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH 


During Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private 
Intercourse with the great Chancellor. 


Extra crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


FORTY-ONE 


YEARS IN INDIA. | 


By FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS, V.O. 


With numerous Portraits, Maps, ond Plans. 


TIMES.—“ A vivid and simple narrative of things 
actually seen by a fighting man who, during forty-one 
years of Indian service, saw more hard fighting than 
almost any other Englishman of our time.” 


In 2 vols., Illustrated, bound in white buckram elegant, 
"extra crows 8vo, 2ta, nat. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


English, French, German, Italian, and Danish Transla- 
tions, comparatively arranged in accordance with the 
Text of EDWARD FITZG&RALD'S Version, with 
further Selections, Notes, asc res Bibliographies, 
en Material. Edited by NATHAN HASKELL 


REW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE 
LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 


THAT LITTLE CUTTY, 
DR. BARRERE, 
ISABEL DYSART. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


THE NOVELS OF ROSA N. CAREY. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in crown 8vo, blue cloth, gilt, 
38. 6d. each. 


NEW MONTHLY VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


THE LADY.—" Miss Carey’s novels are always wel- 
come; they are out of the common run, immaculately pure, 
and very high in tone.” 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MORNING POST.—“ A delightful novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A splendid romance.” 


MACMILLAN’S 88.6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 
A ROSE of YESTERDAY. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SPEAKER,—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford's refine. 
ment and subtlety....... There is something in ‘A Rose of 
Yesterday’ which makes the book linger with a distinct 
aroma of its own in the reader’s memory.” 


NEW VOLUME BY 
MBS. BERNABD BOSANQUET. 
Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. : 


THE STANDARD of LIFE, and other 


Studies. By Mrs, BERNARD BOSANQUET, Author 
of ‘‘Rich and Poor.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limitep, Lonpoy. 


ENGLISH. 


Compendious English Grammar. For Inter- 
mediate and Higher Schools, Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Higher English. An Outline of English Lan- 
e and Literature for Higher Classes. By DAVID 
AMPBELL. New Edition. Foap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Lower English. An Ontline for Intermediate 
Pera By DAVID CAMPBELL. New Edition. 
ote, is. 


A School History of English Literature, 
from CHAUCER to DRYDEN... By ELIZABETH LEE. 
With an Introduction by EDMUND K, CHAMBERS, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth. 

Vol. I. CHAUCER to MARLOWE, 1s. 6d. 
Vol. II. SHAKESPEARE to DRYDEN. 28, | 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By Prof. 
DOWDEN, Litt.D., LL.D. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. Edited in a 
Literary spirit for Advanced Classes. Cl-th. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Kdited by H. L. 
Wiruers, B.A. Is. 6d. 

CORIOLANUS. Edited by B. K. Czamprrs. 1s. 6d. 
HENRY the FIFTH. ByG.C. Moore Suit, M.A. 18.6d. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by A. D. Innes,M.A. 18.64. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J.C. Surra, M.A. 18.64. 
edie the SECOND. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, 


le, 6d. 
MACBETH. Edited by Eomunn K. Cuamerns, B.A. 1s. 
JULIUS CESAR, Edited by A. D. Innes, M.A. 18, 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. Cuawsxrs, B.A. 18. 6d. 
RICHARD III. Edited by G. Macpowatp, M.A. 18. 6d. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. K. 
Cuampens, B.A. 1s, 6d. 


CYMBELINE. Edited by A.J. Wyart, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by Farp, 8. Boas, M.A. Is. 6d. 


HISTORY. 


The Oxford Manuals of English History. 


With Maps, Genealogies, &4c. General Editor—C. W. C. 
OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Sou's’ College, Oxford, 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. each. 


1, THE MAKING of the ENGLISH NATION (56 3.0.- 


1135 a.p.). By O. G. Rospsnrson, B.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College. 

2, KING and BARONAGE (1135-1328). By W. H. 
Horror, B.D. 


3. ENGLAND andthe HUNDRED YEARS’ WAR (1328- 
1485), By C. W. 0, Oman, M.A. 

4. ENGLAND and the REFORMATION (1485-1603). By 
G. W. Powsrrs, M.A. 

6. KING and PARLIAMENT (1603-1714). By G. H. 
Waxrine, M.A. (Certificate, 1599.) 

6. THE MAKING of the BRITISH EMPIRE (1714-1882), 
By Argtaugz Hassan, M.A. 


& Summary of British History: a c’early 
arranged, briefly put Epitome, With Appendices. By 
EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 


A History of the British Empire. By Epcar 
SANDERSON, M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Man on the Earth: a Course in Geography. 
By LIONEL W. LYDE, M.A., Examiner in Geo; raphy 
to the Oxford Local Examination Board and the Col'e 
of Preceptors. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2a. 


The Geography of the British Empire. 
By W. G. BAKER, M.A. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s, 6d. : 


A Synoptical Geography .of the World: 
a Concise Handbook, with a Complete Series of Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


DICTIONARIES. 


The Student’s English Dictionary. By 
JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. New Edition. Edited by 
OHARLES ANNANDALE, LL.D. Illustrated by 800 
Engravings. Fcap. 4to, 872 pp., cloth, 7s, 6d.; half- 
persian, 10s, 6d.; half-morocco, 12s, 6d. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dictionary. 
Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 
Based on Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.”’ Cloth, 5s. ; 
roxburghe, 68. 6d.; half-morocco, 98. 

Ogilvie’s English Dictionary. Etymological, 

Bandages ua Explanatory. By JOHN OGILVIE, 
LL.D. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; rox- 
burghe, 3s. 6d. 


LACKIE & SON'S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


A First French Course. By J.J. BEuZeMAKER, 
B.A. Crown 8v0, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A Second French Course. By J. J. Bruze- 
MAKER, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Modern French Reader. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by J. J. BEUZEMAKER, B.A. Cloth, 1s, 


A First German Course. By A. R. Lecuyen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 


A Second German Course. 


By H. BauMany, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Cesar.—The Gallic War. Edited by Joun 
BROWN, B.A. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, BOOKS I., II., IV., 
Vand VI, ls. 6d. each, BOOK III., le. 


Ceesar.—Invasions of Britain. Edited by 
JOHN BROWN, B.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Latin Prose. 
By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28.—KEY, 2s. 6d. 


Latin Unseens in Prose and Verse. 
Section, 3d.; Senior Section, 6d. 


Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose. 
By W. C. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. Junior 
Section. Selected by A.C. LIDDELL, M.A. 4d. 


Greek Unseens in Prose and Verse. Senior 
Section. Edited by E. SHARWOOD SMITH, M.A. 8d. 


Junior 


ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic. By A. E. Layne, M.A., Editor of 
“* Layng’s Euclid.’ Crown 8vo, cloth. 
PART I., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
PART If., with or without Answers, 2s, 6d. 
Complete Arithmetic, with Answers, 4s. 6d. 


Exercises in Arithmetic. By A. FE. Layne, 
M.A.’ Being the Exercises of the Above, published 
separately. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

PART I. (6,000 Exercises), without Answers, ls.; with 
Anawers, ls. 6d.—A NSWERS, 6d. 

PART II. (3,600 Exercises), withont Answers, 1s. 6d. ; 
with Answers, 28.—ANSWERS, éd. 


Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration. For 
Civil Service, University, Army, and Teachers’ Exami- 
nations, By EDWARD MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cl sth, 
with Answers, 3s. Gd. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geumetry. With Notes, 
Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. LAYNG, 
-A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School; 
formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
BOOKS I. to VI., and XI., with Appendix; and a 
we Selection of Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. ~ 
BOOKS I. to IV., in 1 vol., 28. 6d. BOOK I., 1s.; If., 6d.3 
TIL, 1s.; I. and II., 18.9d.; I.-III., 28.; IV., 6d.; V. and 
VI, together, 1s.; XI., le. 6d. 
KEY to BOOK L., 2s. 64.; to complete Euclid, 5s. 


A New Sequel to Euclid. By Professor J. 
DILWORTH, M.A. (T.C.D.). Part I., Exercises on the 
First Three Books of Buclid. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, 


SCIENCE. 
Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theo- 
retical and Practical. By Professor A. HUMBOLDT 


SEXTON. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, c!oth, 23. 6d. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. E:lited by 
Professor J.D. EVERETT, D.O.L., F.8.8. Fourteenth 
Edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, 183,; in Parts, limp 
cloth, 48, 6d. each. 

PART I.—MECHANICS, HYDROSCATIOS, &c. 
PART IL—HEAT. 

PART IIL—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
PART lV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limrrep, 50, Old Bailey. 
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CATALOGUES. 
BAtvereRS & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 

Mow fully detailed CATALOGUE sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 

14, Henrletts Street, Covent Garden, 90, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AGENOY FOR AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
© BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 39 West strd Street, New 
York, and %, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the 
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REVIEWS. 


BISMARCK IN BLACK. 


Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of His History. 
Py Moritz Busch. 3 vols. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Dr. Morrrz Buscu’s “ Secret Pages” of 
Bismarckian history have aroused, as might 
have been expected, intense interest all the 
world over. The interest is, however, 
mainly of the political and personal kind. 
Everybody is anxious to know how Bismarck, 
and his more important contemporaries, 
associates, and opponents stand in tie light 
of Dr. Busch’s revelations. In these pages 
we look at a book of this kind from the 
literary, rather than the historical, stand- 
point. We open Dr. Busch’s volumes to 
find, not so much whether established 
opinions on, let us say, the origin of the 

ranco-German War, or the Drethatserbund, 
are justified, as to discover whether 
another great figure has been added 
to the portrait-gallery of literature. We 
are concerned with Dr. Busch as well 
as with Prince Bismarck. Has the bio- 
grapher so fulfilled his task as to fix his 
subject permanently before posterity? Has 
he described the acts and words of Bismarck 
so that those will read about them who care 
nothing for his policies? Bismarck has his 
place, greater or less, in history; but has 
Dr. Busch so “placed” him in literature 


that men will be interested in him, when | b 


the German Confederation is as dead as the 
Achaian League, and the battle of Sadowa 
a momory like the Battle of Lepanto? 
These questions must be regretfully 
answered in the negative Dr. Busch has 
not risen to the height of his opportunities. 
Whatever he has done, or left undone, for 
his dead Chief, he has added nothing to the 
literary art of the world. His book will 
continue, for some time, to have its value for 
the conscientious journalist, who writes the 
“leaders” on foreign politics; and it will 
’ be used copiously, though carefully, by the 
real iat ple of Bismarck, when that per- 
son shall appear. For the rest of us, when 
once we have looked it through to see what 
scandals it contains and what it has omitted, 
and what light it throws on the piquant 
personalities and interesting episodes of our 
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time, it will slumber on the top shelves, 
alongside of Coxe’s House of Austria and 
unreadable MMemotres pour servir. Hasty 
reviewers have spoken of Dr. Busch as 
Bismarck’s Boswell. But every inquisitive 
admirer, who follows a great man about 
with a note-book, is not able to turn outa 
Boswell’s Johnson as the result Dr. Busch 
has a few of the characteristics of the Laird 
of Auchinleck. He wrote up his diaries 
with determined industry, he was zealous 
and even sedulous in the search for informa- 
tion concerning his hero, very curious, ob- 
trusive, and self-important; it was difficult 
to snub him, and not at all easy to check 
his occasional impertinences. Like Bozzy 
he is naively conceited; and he was never 
so happy as when he was figuring beside 
Bismarck on some public occasion. But it 
was not alone such qualities as these which 
enabled Boswell to produce his masterpiece. 
Macaulay, it is true, thought it was his 
vanity, his weakness, and his folly which 
made James Boswell the greatest of 
biographers. Carlyle, and Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill, and Mr. Leslie Stephen, with deeper 
insight, have opposel this view. Boswell 
with all his defects hud genius—the genius 
for selection, for arrangement, for seizing 
the essential traits and lines which were 
necessary to compose his portrait, and to 
reject the superfluous. Moreover, he had 
humour and dramatic power, and the talent 
for discriminating character, and a really 
ustonishing literary art. If he succeeded, 
where so many have failed, it was because 
he was most exceptionally equipped for his 
work. A study of most other writers who 
have tried to ‘ Boswellise’” great men, 
tends chiefly to an- increased admiration for 
the author who alone has practised the 
method to complete perfection. 

The failure of Dr. Busch is a proof of the 
small importance of subject, so far as 
literature is concerned, compared with 
treatment. Instead of occasional meetings 
with an elderly man of letters in London 
coffee - houses and dining - rooms, Dr. 
Busch was for twenty-five years in close, 
sometimes in daily, at times in hourly, 
association, with pretty nearly the most 
conspicuous poems? of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. We may admire Bis- 
marck, or we may hate him; we may even, 
after turning over some of Dr. Busch’s pages, 
be inclined to despise him. But there can 
e no question that this Brandenburg 
giant, with his ultra-Teutonic brutality, 
his Gallic nimbleness of mind and tongue, 
and his Italian subtlety in intrigue, with 
his stormy passions, his colossal egoism, 
his moods of depression and religious exalta- 
tion, and his dyspeptic outbursts of ig 
was a@ profoundly interesting personality. 
Nor does his environment lack anything of 
picturesqueness and colour. The life-drama 
of Bismarck was enacted on a field of 
Napoleonic magnitude. States and king- 
doms were the stakes for which he played ; 
kings, and princesses, and colossal armies, the 
pawns and pieces on his chess-board. What 
might a Carlyle or a Taine have made of 
the chapters of history which Dr. Busch, 
with his ready ink-horn and fluently servile 
pen, was helping in his own small fashion 
to indite! 


He was, it is true, only the| 


hero’s literary and journalistic valet; but a 
valet who waited on his master through 
some stupendous episodes. 

As it is, Dr. Busch has given us no 

roperly compnnee or coherent picture at all. 

e has simply emptied out his note-books 
of most of the entries made during a quarter 
of a century. The result is that isolated 
items of information of considerable value 
are found amid the waste of memoranda, 
conversations, letters, and drafts of news- 
paper articles. But the man himself eludes 
us, and the setting is fragmentary and bald. 
Really the best part of the book is that 
which Dr. Busch has given us long ago in a 
less pretentious form: the account of Brsmarck 
und seine Leute in the Franco-German War. 
Here, in the rough intimacy of the campaign 
and the march, Dr. Busch saw the great 
man at very close quarters indeed, and his 
diaries contain a few capital bits of character- 
sketching, in which not only Bismarck, but 
his biographer, are excellently touched in. 
There is much unconscious humour in the 
busy little secretary’s account of how he 
contrived, on one occasion, to get a seat in 
the Chancellor’s own carriage when he was 
driving out to join the headquarters staff. 
Soldiers and officers, of course, saluted - 
copiously as the carriage passed, and the 

utations were returned not more punc- 
tually and graciously by the Minister than 
by his amanuensis; until at length the 
former explained that it was his General's 
uniform, not his Ministerial office, that was 
being honoured in the salutes, and that 
perhaps some military pedant might object 
to their acknowledgment by a civilian. 
Subsequently, at Sedan, Dr. Busch, finding 
himself in close proximity to the general 
staff, was dogmatising on military matters 
to one of the officers of the Royal Guard, 
when Bismarck called him up and told him 
not to speak so loudly, or the king might 
want to know the name of so Brat a 
strategist. As far as regards his literary 
fame, Dr. Busch would have done better to 
allow it to rest on his two former and slighter 
Bismarck publications—that which we have 
just referred to, and the one translated into 
English under the title of Our Chancellor 
some years ago. All that is most life- 
like, and most veracious in his treatment of 
the statesman is to be found there. 

But it was only in the French campaign, 
and occasionally in his later years at 
Friedrichsruh and Varzen, that Dr. Busch 
got glimpses of Bismarck tntime—Bis- 
marck with his gloves off, unhelmeted 
and unplastroned. Otherwise, and during 
the greater part of their association, it 
must be recollected that the secretary 
only visited the statesman for a A ede ras 

urpose. Dr. Busch was formally intro- 
fiuced into the Chancellor’s service to be his 
intermediary with the Reptile press, and 
his manipulator of the press that declined 
to be reptilian, but was still open to be 
cajoled, misled, and bamboozled in various 
ways. Busch had to make up sham letters 
from Paris in the character of a cynical 
Frenchman (Bismarck tells him not to be 
too serious or logical lest the German 
authorship of the communications might be 
suspected), he had to fill the journals with 
libels on Bismarck’s enemies (‘‘ Remember 
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the Press laws and do not be too veno- 
mous,” said ‘the Chief”), and he had 
to palm off upon respectable editors, like 
those of some of the English newspapers, 
carefully garbled or falsified communsqués, 
and do other dirty work of the kind. Dr. 
Busch is not at all ashamed of the functions 
he fulfilled. He is much too proud to have 
been of the Bismarckian Maison du Roi to be 
particular about the precise nature of the 
duties he performed. But it must always be 
remembered that it was the baser side of 
his mind and his policy which the Chancellor 
was constantly engaged in exhibiting to this 
accommodating retainer. The book is a 
painful record of brutality, duplicity, and un- 
scrupulous cunning. The story of Bismarck’s 
relations with his personal: and political 
rivals, with the old Emperor himself, with 
the Empress Frederick and her husband, and 
the “‘ English” faction generally, reads like 
a bad chapter torn out of the secret history 
of the courts and cabinets of the eighteenth 
century. There is much in it that can no 
more be condoned than the cynical craft of 
Frederick the Great or the wickedness of 
Catherine the Second. But bad as it all is, 
it looks worse than the reality in Dr. Busch’s 
pages. The doctor, as Bismarck himself 
said, seems to take a malignant delight in 
exhibiting human nature in its more dis- 
creditable aspects. And of all that was 
discreditable in Bismarck he was an expert, 
a past master. The trickery, the malignity, 
the contempt of truth, were disclosed to him, 
calmly and in the way of business, several 
times a week. The nobler sides of the 
great man were not often displayed to this 
subordinate minister of deception. Neither 
the whole Bismarck, nor the better Bis- 
marck, was known to one who saw him so 
often at his worst. 

Yet Dr. Busch tells us that his portrait is 
painted and published by permission of the 
sitter. Bismarck, though he understood Dr. 
Busch’s character, and could not be ignorant 
of the unfavourable light in which he had 
presented himself most often to his press 
secretary, gave permission to the latter—so 
we are told—to make public all the materials 
in his possession. ‘‘ Little Busch,” he 
thought, was the man to tell the world the 
truth abouthim. He suggested that he would 
not like the process performed till long after 
he was dead; but Dr. Busch hinted that he 
should publish his documents very soon 
after the grave had closed over his patron, 
and the patron, by his silence, even gave 
consent to that speedy disinterment of his 


have Dr. Busch’s authority for 
all this, and we must take it that so 
faithful an admirer has convinced himself 
that he is acting in accordance with his 
former master’s wishes. But it must be 
confessed that Bismarck’s attitude in the 
matter is hard to explain, unless we suppose 
that, in the fulness of his superb belief in 
himself and his own methods, he was con- 
temptuously indifferent to the effect which 
the disclosure of his subterranean intrigues 
might produce on posterity. At any rate his 
fame will owe little to the writer who has 
given to the world this singularly incom- 
lets, ill-digested, and inconsistent, account 
of him. 


GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS. 


Northward over the Great Ice: a Narrative of 
Life and Work along the Shores and upon 
the Interior Ice-cap of Northern Greenland 
in the Years 1886 and 1891-97. By Robert 
E. Peary. With Maps, Diagrams, and 
about 800 Illustrations. (Methuen & Co.) 


Untiz last year the name of Lieut. Peary 
was vaguely known to British geographers 
in connexion with some rather indefinite 
researches about the northern end of Green- 
land on which his wife accompanied him), 
and the acquisition, at a high price as it 
seemed, of some very large meteorites from 
the neighbourhood of Cape York. When 
he delivered his lecture, therefore, before 
the Geographical Society, in the theatre of 
London University, it came upon his audience 
with some sensation of surprise to find that 
Lieut. Peary had been pursuing from the 
first a definite coherent scheme of explora- 
tion, and that he had contributions of real 
importance to make to the geography and 
ethnography of the Arctic regions. The 
effect may have been enhanced by the charm 
of a highly finished literary style, and the 
exhibition of a series of photographic lantern 
slides, which for number and brilliance of 
detail were far in advance of anything else 
that has been done in those extreme latitudes. 
These facts are enough to ensure an in- 
terested welcome for the handsome pair of 
volumes just published, the first and only 
record, so Mr. Peary assures us, of his 
Arctic work. 

Greenland, which Lieut. Peary fancifully 
describes as the pendant in a necklace of 
snow and ice, stretching southward over the 
swelling bosom of the earth, is computed to 
have an area of 750,000 square miles, and 
consists of a mountainous country buried 
hundreds or thousands of feet deep beneath 
a vast cap of frozen snow and ice, filling all 
the valleys and burying the peaks. The 
‘wind that blows between the spheres” nips 
not more keenly than that which, according 
to the explorer, is everlastingly driving over 
this vast Sahara of snow, charged with 
biting particles of drift. Of visible land 
there is nothing but a seaward strip twenty- 
five miles wide, stretching at ee to sixty 
or even eighty. Yet in spite of its disadvan- 
tages the country has a history : 


‘Nine hundred years ago, Erik, an Iceland 
outlaw, discovered Greenland, and gave it its 
name, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘people would sooner 
be induced to go thither in case it had a good 
name.’ Shrewd old land mt! From the 
colony founded by him, his son Lief and other 
restless spirits ied forth to the discovery of 
the new world. Centuries after, from those 
iceberg-haunted seas went forth, it is said, a 
gleaming pile of walrus tusks, tribute for the 
Crusades. Then a hostile fleet. descended upon 
the colonies, and ravished away many of the 
inhabitants to replace those carried off by 
the plague, or ‘black death,’ in Europe. 
Strange anomaly — Greevland repopulating 
Europe! Finally, the last of the shipmasters 
who knew the route to Greenland were assas- 
sinated by German merchants, and in the 
fifteenth century Greenland dropped out of the 
world and was absolutely forgotten.” 


Greenland was re-discovered a century 
later by Davis, and is to-day inhabited 
chiefly by Danes, with the exception of a 


small, but remarkable, colony of ‘‘ Innuits ” 
dwelling by the shore of Melville Bay, on 
whom the explorer depended for much 
n assistance in his hunting and 
boating expeditions, and whom, in return, 
he has raised to some pitch of affluence and 
civilisation. It is in connexion with this 
tribe that Lieut. Peary has done the most 
important part of his ethnographical work, 
having not only made extensive photo- 
graphic studies of types and physical 
evelopment, but having even compiled a 
census by name of the whole tribe, with 
whom he is on terms of the most pleasant 
companionship. Lowest in the whole 
human scale, as judged by their possessions, 
and destitute of organisation, Sir Clements 
Markham has come to the conclusion that 
they have probably migrated across the 
Pole from Siberia under stress of some 
ancient Tartar invasion. These are the 
people whose ancestors made chip knives 
from the at iron meteorites, or ‘ Sa- 
viksue,”’ at Cape York, which Ross heard of 
on his famous voyage, but which it was left 
for Lieut. Peary actually to discover and to 
bring away. A large portion of the present 
narrative, including a detailed appendix, 
deals with the expedition in search of these 
meteorites, and the enormous effort required 
to secure the est of them, weighing 
ninety tons, for which a special ship was 
chartered in 1896. 

One of the distinguishing, and not the 
least honourable, features of Lieut. Peary’s 
Arctic work is that it has been carried out 
almost entirely by his own resources, or 
with money raised by his own personal 
efforts. In the furtherance of his project, 
once he had started on it, and despite the 
cruellest failures, he took up lecturing, 
canvassed his friends, and even on one 
occasion turned his ship into a “show,” 
an indignity which still seems to rankle. 
Mrs. Peary, who stands alone as the one 
woman Arctic explorer, and who has even 
faced the perils of motherhood in those 
trying latitudes, helped to raise the wind 
by publishing a small volume of their 
adventures. In this way a creditable pro- 
gramme of work has been carried out, 
including—(1) a summer voyage and recon- 
naissance of the Greenland ice in 1886; 
(2) a thirteen months’ sojourn in Northern 
Greenland, during which Lieut. Peary made 
a 1,200 miles’ journey with sledges across 
the ice-cap to the other side, and determined 
the insularity of the continent, 1891-92 ; 
(3) a twenty-five months’ sojourn, including 
a second journey of 1,200 miles, and the 
discévery of the meteorites, 1893-95; {4) 
summer voyages to Cape York in 1896 and 
1897, rainy for the purpose of recovering 
the meteorites. 

The narrative of these various expeditions 
is given in considerable detail, sometimes to 
an unnecessary and wearisome extent. Little 
points which may well have engraved them- 
selves on the traveller’s memory are not — 
always suitable for recording or calculated 
to interest a reader. Still, there is enough 
of real interest in the book to excuse this. 
As a record of dogged determination and 
perseverance, in face of simply crushing 
misfortunes, there is nothing in Arctic 
history to beat it, Nansen’s trip, barring 
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the sledge journey, was a pleasure excur- 
sion compared with Foxy marches across 
the ice-cap, in the coldest climate to be 
found anywhere ; in the face of equinoctial 
gales and storms that broke up his equip- 
ment; harassed by the disablement of his 
companions, by the loss of his dogs from 
disease, by flood-waves that destroyed his 
boats and washed away his stores, by almost 
every conceivable disaster and disappoint- 
ment that one can picture. The tale reads 
like a long confession of failure, yet under- 
lying it, or rather outcropping from it, are 
solid results here and there which may have 
justified all the struggle. On this question 
of the cost of the candle Lieut. Peary is 
frank. He admits a sporting love for the 
game, and at once wins bis way to our 
sympathies. A reasoned apology would 
have won but a shake of the head; pluck 
and determination not to be beaten are 
things we can appreciate, and Lieut. Peary 
disarms us farther by pointing to the long 
history of British exploration of which we 
are so proud, and asking where are the 
tangible results. In the matter of methods, 
each Arctic explorer probably has his own 
ideas. Lieut. Peary claims to have 
originated some now generally accepted 
ideas, among which is the notion of using 
up the dogs themselves as dog food, killing 
of the weaker ones as the loads on the 
sledges become reduced. The acme of 
economy, he contends, is reached when the 
journey is finished with one dog, who has 
eaten all the others. It was on this prin- 
ciple that the long sledge journeys over the 
ice-cap were carried out, and on one occasion 
the limit of maximum economy was actually 
reached. But the explorers themselves came 
near to exceeding it in regard to their own 
provisions, and but for a timely find of 
musk-oxen must have perished in the very 
moment of success. Men who stay at home 
may not be tempted to grudge Lieut. Peary 
the wanderings and hardships he so graphi- 
cally describes; but many might envy Gita 
the moment of accomplishment, when he 
stood, like Cortes, on the northern shore of 
Greenland, and surveyed a sea which never 
had been broached by man. Here is his 
description of the final climb: 


‘« Eagerly we climbed the ragged slope, over 
ragged rocks and through drifts of heavy, wet 
snow. The summit was reached. A few steps 
more, and the rocky plateau on which we stood 
dropped in a giant iron wall, that would grace 
the Inferno, 3,800 feet to the level of the bay 
below us. We stood upon the north-east coast 
of Greenland; and, looking far off over the 
surface of a mighty glacier on our right and 
through the broad mouth of the bay, we saw 
stretching away to the horizon the great ice- 
fields of the Arctic Ocean. From the edge of 
the towering cliff on which we stood, and in 
the clear light of the brilliant summer day, the 
view that spread away before us was mag- 
nificent beyond description. Silently Astriip 
aod myself took off our packs and seated our- 
selves upon them to fix in memory every detail 
of the never-to-be-forgotton scene before us. 
All our fatigues of six weeks’ struggle over the 
ice-cap were forgotten in the grandeur of that 
view.’ 


For reasons of copyright, Lieut. Peary’s 
book has been printed in America. It is 


very heavy, and is loaded with illustrations, ! 
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many of which could well have been spared, 
especially as they are rather “fuzzy,” and 
do anything but justice to the beautiful 
lantern slides which were shown at the 
Geographical Society’s meeting. No defects, 
however, can prevent the book from becomin 
what it has every right to be, a standa 
work on the exploration and geography of 
the great ice wilderness of the north. 


FOR SERIOUS STUDENTS. 


Introduction to the Study of History. By 
Ch. V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos, of 
the Sorbonne. Translated by G. G. 
Berry. With a Preface by F. York 
Powell. (Duckworth & Co.) 


Tus is a book for serious students of history, 
or for those who would know how serious 
students work. It is an introduction not to 
history—that is to say, it is not a résumé of 
the principal turning-points in the progress of 
the world—but to the work of the professed 
historian. The authors themselves describe 
their book as ‘an essay on the method of 
the historical sciences.” Attempts to teach 
the historian the rules of his craft have not 
been unknown. The general public would 
gain little information from the enumeration 
of forei 
Historial Study was a comparatively late 
attempt. This did a useful work in giving 
the ordinary reader an insight into the 
thoroughness of modern historical methods ; 
but it was too slight and its teaching too 
obvious to give much help to the aspiring 
tyro. The most complete treatise on what may 
be called ‘historical methodology” is Dr. 
Bernheim’s Lehrbuch der Historischen Methods, 
of which a second edition was published in 
1894, But it does not appear to have been 
translated into either French or English, and 
it is much concerned with metaphysical 
problems for which our authors show a 
wholesome, if somewhat hasty, contempt. 
It is these considerations which have 
induced two distinguished teachers and 
historical workers to elaborate the lectures 
to their own students into a book which 
may be useful to the general public. 
French historical methods are so far ahead 
of our own that we need not he ashamed 
to accept from the other side of the 
Channel a work which conceivably indeed 
might have been compiled in England, but 
which is more naturally the outcome of the 
spirit which animates the students of France 
and Germany. The translator deserves the 
warmest thanks of all those interested in 
genuine learning, both for forcing the book 
into the notice of the English reading public 
by giving it an English dress, aad ales tor the 
excellent way in which his own share of the 
work has been done. Only once or twice 
was the meaning of a sentence not clear at 
the first reading ; it is comparatively seldom 
that the French original forces itself on the 
reader’s notice. Mr. Berry has been content 
merely to reproduce in his own tongue the 
meaning of his authors. It is a commend- 
able modesty that has restrained him, how- 
ever great his own qualifications, from 
adding remarks or references of his own. 


books; but Freeman’s Methods of 


989 


Prof. York Powell has so recently been 
upholding before the Royal Historical 
Society the need for specialist training in 
England on the lines of the French Leole 
des Chartes, that there is a peculiar fitness 
in his standing godfather to this little 
oe on its introduction to an English 
public. 

Such a critical analysis of method as is here 
portrayed would have been impossible half 
a century ago. History was regarded as 
a branch of polite literature—picturesque 
effect rather than truth of actual fact was 
the aim of the historian. But the critical 
methods of the scholar and the analytical 
methods of the student of natural science 
have been adapted by the students of human 
history, and it would not be too much to say 
that the whole craft of the historian has 
been revolutionised. Witness, for example, 
the strict canons laid down by M. Langlois, 
who is responsible for the earlier chapters 
of the book, for the criticism and interprota- 
tion of historical documents of all sorts. 
The severity of these critical tests alone must 
separate the work of the historian from that 
of the scholar; and yet the whole burden of 
the book is the absolute need of trust- 
worthy texts before the historian can get to 
work at all. Untrustworthy texts of ancient 
documents are worse than useless, for the 
historian has then to do the scholar’s work 
re ri spate qe pal pis know- 
edge o soography, an erhaps of 
philology: : Even thoes would be HORS 
efficient instruments in the hands of pro- 
fessional experts. But what are we to say 
about the need of any further special 
knowledge for the would-be historian? If 
he is not a mere man of letters, but a 
scientific student, he must undergo some 
special training. In what should this con- 
sist? Freeman rode the hobby of thorough- 
ness a little too hard when he suggested 
that the historian should know everything. 
Our authors more discreetly point out that 
the knowledge required by an historian of 
what have been called “ auxiliary sciences,” 
but many of which are not sciences at 
must depend on his special line of study. 
Palwography is useless to the annalist of 
the Fronch Revolution, Greek to the French 
medieevalist. 

8o far, we have been dealing with the actual 
text of historical documents. Equal diffi- 
culties are presented by their interpretation. 
And here our authors give the budding 
historian the disheartening injunction that 
he must ‘‘ begin by doubting.” There is 
the shrewdest wisdom in the remark that 
the use of the word “authentic” “has 
reference to the origin only, not to the 
contents ; to say that a document is authentic 
is to say that its origin is certain, not that 
its contents are free from error.” Equally 
shrewd is the caution, relogated to a note, 
that ‘‘ what is called a ‘ first-hand document’ 
is nearly always composed in part of second- 
hand statements about facts of which the 
author had no personal knowledge,” and 
that therefore “the distinction of first or 
second-hand should be applied, not to 
documents, but to statements.” Such obser- 
vations are of the utmost utility as safe- 
guards against confused thinking. They 
enable us to estimate evidence at its proper 
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value. For the critical tests which our 
authors would have us apply to the state- 
ments of historical documents, we must 
go to the book itself. Tho result of their 
application sounds sufficiently discourag- 
ing. When the historian has applied 
every pee test, and is ready to 
begin his constructive work, this is the 
utmost he can boast of—facts which he 
did not see, described in language which 
does not permit him to represent them in 
his mind with exactness. How can such 
knowledge form the groundwork of an 
exact science? The answer to this question 
is, perhaps, the least satisfactory part of the 
book. The authors do not deign to discuss 
the ‘‘childish” question whether history is a 
science or an art. Of course it is a science, 
and in the analytical part of the book nothing 
could be more strictly scientific than the 
method employed for obtaining the very nega- 
tive results arrived at. But when the question 
is of co-ordinating these facts, we are 
warned that history cannot imitate the 
method of the biological sciences, for one 
cannot apply to an “intellectual analysis 
of subjective impressions the rules which 
govern the real analysis of real objects.” 
That may be, although it seems to be 
begging the important question of “reality.” 
But it is eminently unsatisfactory to be told 
that history “becomes an application of 
the des:zriptive sciences which deal with 
humanity, descr.}:tive pyschology, sociology, 
or social science,” and that the, as yet 
imperfect, establishment of these sciences 
retards the establishment of history. 
Certainly, sociology has as yet to vindicate 
its title to be reckoned among the sciences. 
Even the more restricted study of anthro- 
ology, despite the great names behind it, 
[ea scarcely made its way into the charmed 
circle. If history is to be placed in the 
same category with sociology its character, 
as a science, still remains to be established. 
‘What the writers, perhaps, fail to appre- 
ciate is this—that, however much the labour 
of the historian may be indebted to 
that of the antiquarian specialist, his own 
work must needs be essentially literary—in 
other words, that history must always 
remain a branch of literature. The investi- 
gations of natural science may at any 
moment result in some discovery of practical 
import, for they deal with the world as it is. 
On the other hand, the historian’s field is 
the world as it was; and, however important 
morally it may be to attain in any branch 
of study to “ knowledge pure and simple,” 
if that knowledge is not going to affect life 
or conduct, but to be chiefly ‘‘an instrument 
of intellectual culture,” the form which it 
takes and the vogue which it will obtain 
will be primarily of the literary order. 
And if this is so, even legends have their 
historical value, and the manipulation of 
historical facts to prove the guidance of 
Providence, the progress of civilisation, or 
the mission of a given people, will never 
cease to have attraction and even use for 
human minds and morals. We are grateful 
to the authors for what they have done. 
With the analytical portion of their book 
we are in complete accord, but their vindi- 
cation of the strictly scientific claims of 
historical study has not borne conviction to 
our mind. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


on the Playing Fields at Eton, but M. 
Demolins does. Only, paradoxical as it 


Anglo-Saxon Superiority: to What it is Due, | may seem, it is not the Playing Fields of 


By Edmond Demolins. Translated from 
the Tenth French Edition. 
hall Press.) 


A quot tient la Supériorité des Anglo-Saxons. 
Par Edmond Demolins. Dixiéme Mille. 
(Paris: Maison Didot.) 


THE superiority of the Anglo-Saxon over 
his neighbours, of the British lion over the 
Gallic cock, is so gracefully, if sorrowfully, 
acknowledged by M. Demolins that we 
hasten to confess our inferiority in one 
respect at least. We generally turn out 
much uglier books. Here are two editions 
of the same work, one in French (3 fr. 50c.) 
and one in English (3s. 6d.), and a com- 
parison is not agreeable to our well-known 
self-complacency as a nation. The English 
translation appears in all the glory of a 
cloth binding: it is indisputably a cheaper 
article, but it is ugly. It is too fat 
to hold with comfort; it will not stay 
open unless you break its back. Its taste- 
less drab cover would make the country- 
men of M. Demolinsshudder. Over against 
it we have the French original, pleasant 
to hold and pleasant to see, with nice type 
and paper, and a charming little tinted mapon 
the paper cover. Having got over this pre- 
liminary lament over Anglo-Saxon inferiority, 
we hasten to add that in other respects 
the English edition is quite adequate. 
M. Lavigne’s translation is generally satis- 
factory and always intelligible, though “in- 
feriorly”’ is a curious adverb. M. Demolins 
has written a special introduction for English 
readers, in which he expounds luminously and 
well the various elements which have gone 
to make up what we call “England,” the 
Saxons and Celts, the Angles, the Normans, 
the Danes, and the rest. And as a perusal 
of the work will be as wholesome for 
English readers as it could be for French 
ones, we welcome it cordially even in its 
somewhat unattractive English dress. 

That a Frenchman should have the 
courage to put forth a book declaring, by 
its very title, the superiority of the Anglo- 
Saxon over the Latin races is a very in- 
teresting fact. That his book should have 
been received not merely with respect but 
actually with favour by the Parisian world 
of letters, and that ten thousand copies of it 
should have been sold in six months, is 
certainly not less interesting. Anglomania 
—we use the word in no insulting sense— 
has always had its votaries in France and, 
indeed, on the Continent generally, but a 
year ago one might have supposed that 
Chauvinism and the Dual Alliance had left 
Paris no time to weigh Anglo-Saxon merits 
(such as they are) with either good sense 
or candour. M. Demolins seems to have 
judged his countrymen differently, and the 
success of his book proves him to have been 
right. The book is a curious one, and will 
both amuse and instruct its English readers. 
Its author (who is a zealous student of social 
questions and the editor of La Science Sociale, 
a monthly review devoted to their discussion) 
traces Anglo-Saxon superiority, in the first 
place, to oureducational system. Wellington, 
we know, did not say that Waterloo was won 
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Eton, but the playgrounds of two obscure 
schools in Derbyshire and Sussex, in which 
the battles of our race are really won. 
Indeed, our great public schools, in which 
we all trust, and our Board schools, which 
are the pet and pride of the Radical party, 
are not even noticed by M. Demolins, who 
reserves his enthusiasm for the two educa- 
tional establishments above mentioned, and 
the ‘ University Extension’? (!) -— which 
“gives horribly to think,” as our author 
would say. 

But though M. Demolins has apparently 
a somewhat mistaken view of the importance 
of Abbotsholme School and its kindred 
establishment, and even perhaps of the 
splendours of University Extension and the 
Edinburgh ‘‘Summer Meeting,’? he has 
none the less, as regards education, got suc- 
cessfully tu the root of the matter. French 
schools, he says, are adapted solely for 
turning out Government officials and small 
functionaries. Their aim is to teach their 
ponils how to pass the examination which 
eads to a public appointment. The multi- 

lying of officials in France causes all the 
bent of the nation to look to an official career 
for maintenance and employment. English 
schools, on the contrary (according to M. 
Vemolins), are adapted for turning out not 
officials but Men. This, in spite of the 
modern mania for competitive examinations 
in England, strikes us as an entirely sound 
criticism, and it is a proof of our author's 
sagacity that he should have realised it so 
clearly. What M. Demolins has not realised 
is that the tendency of modern England is to 
fall into precisely the same blunder which has 

told so heavily on the France of to-day. We, 

too, have been smitten with the mania (for 

it is nothing less) for competitive examina- 
tions. The Army, the Navy, the Indian 
and Home Civil Services, &c., &c., are all 
its victims. If our author had perceived 

this he would probably have seen reason to 
doubt whether the Anglo-Saxon was quite 
the clear-sighted creature in educational 
matters which he depicts him. Further- 

more, had M. Demolins visited India he 

would have found his admired Anglo- 

Saxons, at vast expense, setting up an educa- 
tional system which produces precisely the 

same defects which he notes in the France 

of to-day. He would have found in India 

the same multitude of young men being 

educated with only one career in view— 

namely, a small post in a Government office. 

He would have found the same contempt, 

fostered by a vicious system of education, 

for manual labour, agriculture, or com- 

merce, the same dangerous number of 

déclassés recruited from those natives who 

have failed in the competition for official 

appointments. We greatly fear that the 

Anglo-Saxon of to-day is perilously near 

the time when he may cease to deserve the 
many kind things which M. Demolins has to 
say about him. Cvxauffage (“cram”) is, 

alas! by no means confined to France, or 
why did Mr. Wren, during his lifetime, 

flourish so exceedingly ? 

We have not space here to treat of 
the mapv interesting points raised by M. 
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Demolins in the course of his book, and can 
only indicate briefly what these are in order 
that our readers may be tempted thereby to 
study the book for themselves. Besides the 
account of French and English education 
mentioned above, we have a very interesting 
(and extremely amusing) survey of German 
education as conceived by the German 
Emperor and King of Prussia. The bitter 
irony with which M. Demolins demolishes 
that scheme is one of the most effective 
things in the book. Then we havea chapter 
on French education as it should be, and 
one on the French population question full 
of wisdom and statistics, a rare combination. 
The characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon and 
his life are suggestively discussed and illus- 
trated, and then follows an extremely valuable 
chapter contrasting Le Personnel Politique of 
England and France. After this a series of 
aspects of public life in the two countries 
are examined, and an appendix gives a most 
interesting collection of criticisms of the 
work gathered from the French press. 
The book should be read and pondered by 
everyone who has the true interests of 
“ Panglosaxonism ”’ (to coin a portmanteau 
word) at heart. 


THE PIPE AND THE MUSE. 


Lyra Nicotiana, Edited by W.G. Hutchinson. 
“Canterbury Poets” Series. (Walter 
Scott. ) 


AurHovusen the stimulus and friend of many 
@ poet, tobacco has, we may say at starting, 
inspired little good verse in praise of itself. 
These lyrics of pipe and cigar, snuff and 
cigarette, are for the most part very trifling 
affairs. Good smokers do not about 
tobacco, much less rhyme. A pipe is poem 
enough. There are, of course, exceptions, 
such as Mr. Lowell and Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Leland, but in the main it isthe enthusiastic 
but inexperienced young who hymn the 
weed. Tobacco makes for reticence, for 
contemplation. Tobacco is an Oriental, 
ed and sedentary, silent and content. 

is little book is a piece of Western rest- 
lessness and frivolity. 

The best thing in it is undoubtedly Mr. 
Henley’s rondeau, ‘If I were King”: 


‘ If I were king, my pipe should be premier. 
The ses of time and chance are seldom | 
ear, 

We would inform them all with bland blue 

weather. 
Delight alone would need to shed a tear, 

For dream and deed should war no more 

together. 


Art should aspire, yet ugliness be dear; 
Beauty, the shaft, should speed with wit 
for feather ; 
And love, sweet love, should never fall to 


sere, 
If I were king. 


But politics should find no harbour near; 
The Philistine should fear to slip his tether ; 
Tobacco should be duty free, and beer; 
In fact, in room of this, the of leather, 
An age of gold all radiant should appear, 
If I were king.” 
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Less well known, but not much less excellent, 
is the same poet’s “ Inter Sodales ” : 


‘* Over a pipe the Angel of Conversation 
Loosens with glee the tassels of his purse, 
And, in a fine spiritual exaltation, 
Hastens, a very spendthrift, to disburse 
The coins new minted of imagination. 


An amiable, a delicate animation 
Informs our thought, and earnest we re- 


hearse 
The sweet old farce of mutual admiration 
Over a pipe. 
Heard in this hour’s delicious divagation, 
How soft the song! the epigram how terse ! 
With what a genius for administration 
We rearrange the rambling universe, 
And map the course of man’s regeneration, 
Over a pipe! 


Both these poems, by the way, are more than 
twenty years old. Mr. Henley is represented 
in all by eight pieces, seven of which speci- 
fically belaud the pipe, a meerschaum for 
preference. It is, therefore, a little odd to 
find him figuring in the frontispiece with a 
cigarette between his fingers. Mr. Lowell 
also praised the meerschaum : 


“‘ The pipe came safe, and welcome too, 
As anything must be from tye ; 
A meerschaum pure, ’twould float as light 
As she the girls call Amphitrite. 
Mixture divine of foam and clay, 
From both it stole the best away : 
Its foam is such as crowns the glow 
Of beakers brimmed by Veuve Clicquot ; 
Its clay is but congested lymph 
Jove chose to make some choicer nymph ; 
And here combined—why, this must be 
The birth of some enchanted sea, 
Shaped to immortal form, the type 
And very Venus of a pipe.” 


And the meerschaum has other adherents 
and eulogists among Mr. Hutchinson’s 
poets. On the other hand, the late Mr. 
R. F. Murray’s ‘‘ Ballade of the Best Pipe” 
gives the palm to a “ finely seasoned briar,” 
while a writer unknown to us, Mr. Henry 
E. Brown, makes the terrifying statement : 


‘There's clay pipes an’ briar pipes an’ meer- 

schaum pipes as well, 

There’s plain pipes an’ fancy pipes—things 
jes made to sell ; 

But any pipe that kin be bought for marbles, 
chalk, or pelf, 

Ain’t ekal to th’ flaver of th’ pipe you make 
yourself.” 


The prospect of having to make one’s own 
pipe is too alarming. Cigars, cheroots, and 
cigarettes come in for celebration, but, in 
the main, the book is the book of the 
pipe. As to brands of tobacco, the poets 
are not explicit. Mr. T. B. Aldrich, like 
the late James Payn, explains that he is 
addicted to latakia; but the question is left 
vague by his brother bards. 

. We cannot consider that Mr. Hutchinson 
has done his work pervious well. The 
number of pieces with no signature to them 
or any indication of origin is much too 
large; and, considering how easy it is to 
trace the authorship of verses that appear 
in reputable newspapers, it is a sign of 
carelessness on Mr. Hutchinson’s part that 
he appends to certain selections only ‘ The 
Globe,” ‘ The St. James’s Gazette,” and so 
on. The editors of these journals would 
have furnished the names of their con- 
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tributors with pleasure. Again, Mr. 
Hutchinson’s notes are very scant. In the 
other anthologies included in the “Canter- 
bury Poets,” particularly in the case of the 
Sonnets of the Century, collected by Mr. 
William Sharp, the general editor of the 
series, the notes have been full and inter- 
esting. But Mr. Hutchinson has only 
thirteen to a volume of over two hundred 
and fifty pages! There are cases where 
notes are positively needed, or deserved. 
There is a piece of blank verse by Mr. 
Leland, for example, inscribed ‘To 
W. G. H.” (2.6, Mr. W. G. Hutchinson), 
which we imagine was written especially for 
this volume; but Mr. Hutchinson does not 
say so. This is the practical end of it: 


‘“« Well, take tobacco—any kind you like— 
And keep it in a jar of stone or glass ; 
(If in a bag, a bladder makes the best) 
And sprinkle it with old Jamaica rum ; 
Note that the rum should be extremely good, 
For much depends on it, then you will find 
It gives peculiar fragrance to the leaf 
Like that of the Havanas which we had 
All in the olden time. Jrobatum est!” 


‘We do not observe many omissions. Mr. 
Hutchinson does not print the version of 
“The Indian Weed,” given by Bell in his 
Songs from the Dramatists, but he gives 
others. We do not find Mr. Dobson’s 
“Autumn Idyll”—a poem it is always 
pleasant to meet with—nor Mr. Anstey’s 
Anglo-German ballad (somewhat in the 
manner of Breitmann, who is well repre 
sented here), in the Burglar Bill volume, 
of the Professor and his pipe; but possibly 
copyright difficulties prevented, as in the 
case of Calverley’s famous ode. On p. 125 
two lines seem to have been dropped out. 
We fancy also that the university magazines 
might have rewarded search through their 
lightaome pages. 

For certain inclusions we are more dis- 
posed to blame the editor. The piece of 
which this is the last stanza was not, for 
example, worth printing : 

‘* T’ve seen the land of all I love 

Fade in the distant dim, 
I’ve watched above the blighted heart 
Where once proud hope hath been. 
But I’ve never known a sorrow 
That could with that compare, 
When, off the blue Canaries, 
I smoked my last cigar.” 
Does Mr. Joseph Warren Fabens, who 
wrote this lyric, really pronounce “cigar” 
“ cigare” ? 


THE CROWN OF OMARISM. 


Rubatydt of Omar Khayyam. Multi-Variorum 
Edition. Edited by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
2vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tr seems to us a regrettable lack of imagina- 
tive sympathy on the part of Messrs. Mac- 
millan that their first practical reply to the 
piteous appeals for a cheap edition of Omar, 
which have lately rendered the Chronicle such 
pathetic reading, should be this twenty- 
four-shilling publication. Is it possible 
they do not recognise that they are the 
servants of the public, and that the teaching 
of the Persian hedunist has become neces- 
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sary to the British temperament? Can 
they really believe that they have any right 
to withhold the gospel of negation and 
sensuousness from the masses who desire 
it? Twenty-four shillings indeed! It is 
surely time that publishers were taught 
their place! 

In this work Mr. Nathan Haskell Dole has 
swept the field. He has gathered together 
everything, short of the original Persian 
and minor newspaper articles and reviews, 
that bears upon the Rubdiydét. In order 
that impecunious Omarians may see 
what they are missing, let us outline the 
scheme. Firstly come some quatrains by 
Mr. Dole himself to the Persian poet, in 
which it is stated that 


“Thy example makes us brave to face our 
fate ;”’ 


and in which Omar is asked to 


“ accept this volume as a meed of praise, 
Altho’ thy Fame, so stablished, hath no need of 


raise, 
Aud thou thyself art very far away from us— 
So far, thou’d’st not take heed of blame or heed 
of praise.” 

In these complicated “ rimes,” says Mr. Dole, 
there is an attempt to follow the Persian 
style. Secondly, we have an account of 
Omar’s early translators, and a reprint of 
Prof. Cowell’s article in the Calcutta Review. 
Thirdly, a biography of FitzGerald, in 
which we find this sentence: “Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald himself lived to see the grain of 
mustard seed just beginning that growth 
into a tree large enough for the birds of the 
air to build thereon.” Mr. Dole certainly 
has shown no lack of assiduity in construct- 
ing a nest. Fourthly, an account of Omar's 
later translators—Nicolas, Bodenstedt, Graf 
von Schack, Whinfield, and so on. Fifthly, 
a review by Mrs. Cadell of FitzGerald’s 
version, from Fraser’s Magazine, May, 1879. 
Sixthly, a life of Omar. Sevent ly, an 
analysis of the case against FitzGerald as 
Persian scholars see it. Eighthly, Fitz- 
Gerald’s second edition of the translation, 
with preface, reprinted from the copyright 


volume. Ninthly, comparative versions 
of each ary from FitzGerald (all 
editions), Whinfield, Garner, Kerne , and 


McCarthy, in English ; Nicolas, in rench ; 
and Bodenstedt and Von Schack, in German. 
Tenthly, forty-six appendices on individual 
rubéiyat. Bisveu , @2 appendix on 
rubéiyét which may be considered auto- 
biographical. Thus in Whinfield's transla- 
tion one may find the quatrain : 


* ea mosque an outcast, and to church a 


oe. 

Allah ! of what clay didst thou form me so? 
Like sceptic mark, or ugly courtesan, 

No hopes have I above, no Joys below.” 


America, Mr. Dole reminds us, claims the 
distinction of “having furnished the only 
adequate plastic representation of Omar.” 
We presume the artist based his portrait on 
the foregoing confession. Twelf ly, & series 
of quatrains translated by Mr. H. G. Keene. 
Thirteenthly, a bibliography of Omar, 
Tunning to 156 pages. Fourteenthly, the 
history of the association of gentlemen, who, 
actuated by a mutual love of Persian, dine 
together in London and elsewhere under 
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a club-name which, owing to a fre- 
quently .and publicly expressed desire for 
privacy, we must abstain from printing. 


Mr. Dole, however, gives all particulars : 


the founders, the occasional verses, every- 
thing, indeed, except the menus. Fifteenthly, 
a brief account of Omar and his opponents 
(more accurately meaning Omarism’s 
opponents), with a parody by “Q.” Six- 
teenthly, a notice of the translations of Mr. 
Frank Siller of Milwaukee. - Seventeenthly, 
a notice of the German versions of Dr. A. E. 
Wollheim. Eighteenthly, an index. 

There also are various illustrations, com- 
prising portraits of translators, and designs 
for certain of the quatrains, by Mr. Edmund 
H. Garrett and Mr. Gilbert James. We do 
not care much for the work of either artist, 
but Mr. James, whose drawings appeared 
in The Sketch, is the more original. The 
two pencils come into acute rivalry in the 
matter of the “Angel of the Darker Drink.” 
Mr. James sees him as a bearded gentleman 
in a Japanese skirt, with a pair of tremendous 
black wings. Mr. Garrett’s angel, ontheother 
hand, has no beard, but takes a larger size 
in wings even than Mr. James’s. The cup, too, 
is a little bowl in Mr. Garrett’s icture, and 
@ wine-glass in the other. In 
young woman is the drinker. Mr. James 
clothes her; Mr. Garrett leaves her naked 
among the bulrushes. 

Such are Mr. Dole’s two volumes, a miracle 
of ingenious book-making. Why he did not 
add to their merits by including also the 
original Persian text we cannot conceive. 
Had he done so the work would be valuable 
as well as curious. Yet, as it is, if it were 
not for the lately published circumstance that 
Omarians cannot afford more than half-a- 
crown for the master’s message, the work 
would, we suppose, have a circulation not 
less than that of a romance by Mr. Hall 
Caine. 


AN INDEFENSIBLE BOOK. 


“Famous Scots” Serres.—R. Louis Steren- 
son. By Margaret Moyes Black. (Olipkant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier.) 


A sTRona case might be made out for 
extending the Copyright Act in such a 
way as to give a man exclusive rights in 
his own biography, to be exercised by 
his nominees for at least a few years 
after his death. No better argument could 
be adduced in support of this contention 
than the existence of Miss Black’s memoir 
of R. L. Stevenson, which has just been 
added to the ‘Famous Scots” Series. All 
materials of any value for the Biography 
have been entrusted to Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
Stevenson’s literary executor. But it so 
happened that while the actual biography 
was delayed in preparation, Mr. Colvin was 
asked, and could not well refuse, to write a 
notice in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy, thus making a great many facts in 

tevenson’s career public property; and 
from this ad tnter'm memoir, and the hints 
lavishly afforded in Stevenson’s many auto- 
biographic passages, a very passable memoir 
might have been constructed. But no 
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writer, knowing that an authorised bio- 

graphy was in progress, should have under- 

taken the work; or so it seems to us. Miss 

Black was intimate with a family of Steven- 

son’s cousins, and knew the writer himself 

when he was a young man. She has 

amassed a certain number of the most 

trivial details respecting Stevenson’s child- 

hood and youth, and describes, to the 

best of her ability, the man as she 

knew him. In this way her memoir has 
a certain value as representing the 
impression which Stevenson’s personality 
made upon this lady. The only details of the 
impression, however, which she is able to 
disengage clearly relate to his clothes. 

There remains the reassuring fact that a 
book so entirely worthless cannot in the 
least interfere with the success of the 
authorised biography. But Stevenson would 
writhe in his grave if he could see himself 
represented in this milk-and-water way. 

How far the picture is from the original 
may be gathered from two facts. First, 

there is no indication of the moral struggle 

over principles that pitted the son for a 

time in opposition to the father; and, - 
secondly, Mise Black thinks that Stevenson 

“did not take women seriously.” 

There is no more to be said about this 
book except that it was a mistake to write 
it and a much worse mistake to publish it. 
In a year or two we shall have Mr. Colvin’s 
Life, based largely upon Stevenson’s letters, 
than which there are few in our language 
more vivid or more full of personal colour: 
it will be a life of a remarkable man, written 
by his most intimate companion, his critic 
for many years; and if it can borrow anything 
from Miss Black’s volume—though that is 
highly improbable—there will be an excuse 
for the existence of her book. We are 

uite sure that Miss Black did not realise 
at she was doing an indefensible thing ; 
but it is incumbent upon us to point out 
that she has done it, either of her own 


notion or at the suggestion of her publishers. 


SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


——— 


ZOOLOGY. 

A Text-Book of Zoology. By T. Jeffery 
Parker and William A. Haswell. In 
2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 

A Student's Text-Book of Zoology. By 


Adam Sedgwick. (Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 


Natural History (Vertebrates) of the British 
Isle, By F.G. Aflalo. (William Black- 
wood & Sons.) 


Lext-Book of Zoology. By H. G. Wells. 
Revised and enlarged by A. M. Davies, 
(W. B. Clive.) 


A hag rapid growth of zoological know- 
ledge during recent years makes it 
impossible for any single zoologist, or indeed 
for any pair of workers in this branch of 
science, to possess a specialist’s knowledge 
of every division of the animal kingdom. 
But though it may happen that particular 
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experts may object.to a few minor matters 
of description and treatment in the 
handsome volumes of Profs. Parker and 
Haswell, we have no hesitation in saying 
that the authors have done an excellent 
piece of work in bringing together the 
results at which a multitude of investigators 
in the’ many departments of this compre- 
hensive branch of natural knowledge have 
arrived. Moreover, the enterprise of the 
publishers calls for . commendation ; for 
though the expense of producing the un- 
usually large number of carefully executed 
diagrams (there are 1,173) must have been 
very great, there can only be a limited sale 
for such an elaborate work in England. 
The volumes ought, certainly, to be in the 
library attached to every properly equipped 
zoological laboratory,.for the student will 
find the illustrations invaluable as a guide 
in his dissections. Evidences of the great 
experience which the authors have had in 
teaching are to be found on every page; 
each Bae which is likely to present a 
difficulty to the student being Teal with 
in the manner of which only an experienced 
teacher is master. It is melancholy to 
think, while looking over and admirin 
these volumes, that Prof. Parker was deni 
the satisfaction of seeing them, he having 
died before the work of publication was 
complete. In one important respect the 
text-book is found wanting. We consider 
the almost complete absence of references 
to original papers and memoirs a serious 
fault. The only such references are of 
quite a general kind, and are relegated to 
the end of the second volume, where it is 
more than likely they will not be found by 
many readers. - 

‘In this respect, at all events, Mr. Sedg- 
wick’s book is likely to be more useful than 
that of Profs. Parker and Haswell, for he 
provides a large number of useful refer- 
ences ; but in this book, also, more attention 
might with advantage have been given to 
the historical development of the subject. 
Nevertheless, if the same degree of excel- 
lence as has been reached in this first 
volume be maintained in subsequent parts, 
Mr. Sedgwick will have produced a very 
good and useful guide to students of 
zoology. : 

With only the firat part of Mr. Sedgwick 
before him, we wonder what the general 
reader would make of “zoology.” Coming 
to it with a vague idea that there must 
be some connexion between zoology and 
the Zoological Gardens, and with an ill- 
defined idea that zoology is a subject 
dealing with ‘‘animals,” we imagine 
him turning over the pages, and, seeing 
Pictures, starting a search for some 
animal he knew. We doubt whether he 
would find one, though he might recognise 
some of the worms. The modern zoologist, 
concerned with every kind of animal life 
though he undoubtedly is, approaches the 
subject in a severely scientific manner, which 
is in every respect dissimilar to that of the 
writers of natural history books. While 
the latter emphasises the general build, 
colour, and habits of beasts, the scientific 
text-book, like those we have mentioned, 
concerns itself with their minute structure, 
development, and relations to one another. 


It requires training of a severe kind to under- 
stand and appreciate such text-books of 
zoology, and we hereby warn the general 
reader that they are not for him. © 

The Natural History of the British Isles, 
on the other hand, is likely to prove in- 
teresting to general readers. It is a popu- 
lar treatise, admirably suited for amateur 
naturalists living in the country. Every 
important British animal possessing a back- 
bone, whether it lives on the earth, in the 
air, or in the sea, is briefly described, and 
many well drawn illustrations add to the 
value of the text. 

The new edition of Mr. Wells’s little book 
on zoology is another reminder of the versa- 
tility of his genius. The changes in the 
particular examination for which his book 
was intended have necessitated its revision, 
which has been entrusted to Mr. Davies. 
While the author’s original plan has been 
adhered to, many parts have been re- 
written, and several additions have been 
made. The drawings, too, have been con- 
siderably ‘altered and, we think, improved. 
The popularity of the book is thus still 
further ensured. 


PHYSIOS. 


A Treatise on Magnetism and Electricity. By 
_Andrew Gray. (Macmillan & Co.) 


On Laboratory Arts. By Richard Threlfall. 
‘(Macmillan & Co.) 


An Elementary Course of Physics. Edited by 
Rev. J. C. P. Aldous. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Aut students of physics have studied Prof. 
Gray’s Absolute Measurements, and are con- 
sequently familiar with his lucid style and 
clear exposition of difficult points. The 
resent treatise is therefore sure of a 
earty welcome. Prof. Gray here regards 
“ electric and magnetic forces as existing in 
a space-pervading medium in which the 
electric and magnetic energies are stored, 
and by which they are handed on from one 
place to another with a finite velocity of 
propagation.” The book is not merely a 
treatise on the mathematical theory of 
electricity ; theory and practice bein 
brought together in .a very successfu 
manner. It is in no sense a beginner's 
book, as an elementary acquaintance with 
electrical phenomena and a familiarity with 
the mathematical methods of the calculus are 
both assumed. How much is gained by 
the union of experimental methods and 
mathematical treatment is at once appre- 
ciated by a comparison of modern books, 
among which this will take a very high 
place, with the published researches of that 
prince of experimenters, Faraday. And it 
is in the judicious blending of these two 
instruments of research that the phenomenal 
advances in electrical science since Faraday’s 
time are to be traced. Working along 
the lines laid down by Maxwell, in his now 
well-known theory, modern physicists are 
everyday getting nearer to a complete 
understanding of electrical phenomena and 
to a solution of the question, What is 
Electricity? Among many other interesting 


modern developments which are duly noted 
and describ by Prof. Gray, we are 
glad to find Dr. Bauer’s instructive dia- 
grams, Plates V. and VI., which graphically 
show the secular changes in magnetic 
variation and dip. 

Prof. Threlfall’s treatment of his subject 
is the exact antithesis of Prof. Gray’s. Here 
we have a book which is concerned wholly 
with experimental minutie. But it must 
be said at once that the work is done in 
a masterly fashion. Prof. Threlfall is an 
expert in glass-blowing and other labora- 
tory processes, and his Laboratory Arts 
has already, we doubt not, found its way 
into the laboratories of many physicists. In 
carrying out any piece of research the ex- 
perimental philosopher is continually called 
upon to design and construct his own 
apparatus, and facility in these directions 
is one of the many powers which the 
successful investigator must possess. To 
aid in thus equipping the young researcher 
is the object of the manual; and it should 
help very much in this direction, since it 
deals not only with glass-blowing, but also 
with glass-grinding, soldering, brazing, 
electro-plating, and many other processes 
continually used in scientific workshops. 

The Elementary Course of Physics is again a 


‘| work of quite a different kind. Hitherto the 


reader requiring a general account of the 
present atate of physical science has gone to 
translations of the well-known books by 
Ganot and Deschanel, which have for many 
years had a wide popularity in this country. 
The volume now under our notice is an 
English attempt to meet such a student’s 
requirements. The various parts are treated 
by different authors, the whole being edited 
by Mr. Aldous. Thus, while the sections 
on mechanics, hydrostatics, and heat are 
written by the editor, wave-motion, sound, 
and light are from the pen of Mr. W. D. 
Eggar, and magnetism and electricity from 
that of Prof. Barrell. A striking feature of 
the book is the profusion of clear, artistic 
illustrations, which will do much to lighten 
the beginner’s task. The fact that the various 
chapters have been examined and criticised 
by Ford Kelvin, Lord Rayleigh, and others 
should be guarantee enough that we have 
here a trustworthy introduction to an ex- 
tensive subject. 


BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS. 


Elementary General Science. By A. T. 
Simmons and LL. M. Jones. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


Elementary Physics. . By John GQ. Kerr. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


Elementary Chemistry. By T. A. Cheetham. 
(Blackie & Son.) 


The Chemistry of the Garden. By Herbert H. 
Cousins. (Macmillan & Co.) 


TneEre is, we are glad to find, a conviction 
growing up in the minds of the various 
authorities who regulate the teaching of 
science in our secondary and higher 
grade schools, that teaching to be of 
any value must be accompanied by ex- 
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perimental demonstration. Nor is this 
all, for it is becoming more and more 
insisted upon, that those scientific truths 
which young students discover for them- 
selves through the agency of properly 
directed experimental work, are the only 
ones which assist in the mind’s develop- 
ment and do any good in training the child's 
faculties. Beginning with next January the 
Examiners for the London Matriculation 
Examination will require this personal 
experimental knowledge of the rudiments of 
physics and chemistry from every candidate 
presented for examination. The book which 
Messrs. Simmons and Jones have produced 
is designed to meet this new demand. We 
have given the little work a very careful 
examination, and are convinced that no 
better introduction to physics and chemistry 
is at present available. In addition to its 
concise statement of the fundamental truths 
of the branches of science of which it treats, 
the book contains an admirable series of 
over three hundred experimental exercises 
for the student. Many of these are very 
ingenious, the simple pin methods of demon- 
strating the laws of reflection and refraction 
of light, as well as the device for heating a 
solid in a closed volume of gas, being 
apetany cara Several small mis- 
takes, which should have been corrected in 
piece detract a little from the general excel- 
ence. For instance, ‘ammonium ’’ beneath 
Figure 140 should be “ammonia”; and 
on all the right-hand pages of chap. xvii. 
‘sulphur and its compound” is printed 
instead of “sulphur and its compounds.” 

The Elementary Chemistry of Mr. Cheetham 
and the Hiementary Physics of Mr. Kerr are 
further evidences of the tendency of which 
we have spoken. They both belong to the 
same series published by Messrs. Blackie to 
meet the requirements of first year students 
in Organised Science Schools conducted in 
connexion with the Department of Science 
and Art. We are not sure about the wisdom 
of separating the laboratory and class-work 
in the way the authors have done, but gladly 
recognise the improvement in the teaching 
of science in classes held under the Science 
and Art Department, of which such books 
as these are evidence. 

Mr. Cousins, though treating of a different 
subject, has this necessary belief in experi- 
mental teaching. In his preface he appeals 
‘to the gardeners of England to place 
themselves in line with the only true and 
sound method known to science, and the 
only safe and sure means to progress and 
discovery—Experiment.” He has produced 
a very instructive little primer. 


BOTANY. 


Lessons with Plants. By L. H. Bailey. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


A Manual of Agricultural Botany. By A.B. 
Frank. Translated by John W. Paterson. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 


Pror. Battey’s latest book is one to linger 
over. It is a delightful introduction to 
botany. As its author insists in a sub-title, 
the book consists of suggestions for seeing 
and interpreting some of the common forms 


of repeat If botany were taught in 
our schools in the manner here described, 
with simple, interesting language, it would 
be the most popular of school subjects. The 
young beginner is so introduced to the 
plant kingdom that he is bound to regard 
it as a veritable fairyland. The “eventful 
history of an apple-twig”’ is a piece of work 
which will go straight to a child’s heart. 
There is no hearsay allowed. With plant 
in hand, the boy or girl verifies gk ing. 
The work, when done under Prof. Baile 
supervision, will become play. We can 
well imagine a set of youngsters starting out 
for one ‘oh lisse ractical lessons, for we have 
actually tried the experiment, though not 
since it has become possible to get inspiration 
from Lessons with "Plants, -Even without this 
valuable guide and counsellor the healthy 
youngster never seemed to have enough to 
do with plants; now the teacher, who has 
become imbued with Prof. Bailey’s method, 
will often find it difficult to prevent the 
children going ahead too quickly. There 
is only one source of regret. Prof. Bailey, 
teaching as he does in America, has 
in several cases described American plants 
which do not grow in this srunay: the 
next edition we hope he will add the English 
equivalent in all such cases. But even as 
the book stands it should be studied by every 
teacher of botany. 

The Manual of Agricultural Botany will 
probably prove a handy text-book for agri- 
cultural students. Dr. Frank has only treated 
of those parts of botany which have some 
bearing upon agricultural science. The 
parades value of the book seems to be 
that the agriculturist will find here just 
what will be useful, and no more. There is 
nothing particularly original in treatment or 
arrangement. 


MATHEMATICS. 
Introduction to Algebra. By G. Chrystal. 
~ (A. & C. Black.) 


Lectures on the Geometry of Position. . By 
Theodor Reye. Translated and Edi 
by Thomas F. Holgate. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Higher Arithmetic and Monsuration. By 
Edward Murray. (Blackie & Son.) 


The Miner’s Arithmetic and Mensuration. By 
- Henry Davies. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Easy Problem Papers. By C. H. P. Mayo. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Pror. CurysTaL endeavours in his Jntro- 
duction to remedy the defects of English 
text-books in algebra, which he maintains 
have tended to “degenerate into a mere 
farrago of rules and artifices, directed to the 
solution of examination puzzles of a some- 
what stereotyped character, having little 
visible relation to one another, and still less 
bearing upon practice.” The attempt is 
avowedly a compromise, which is presentl. 
to be superseded by something better. 
prominent feature of the book is the constant 
use of graphical illustration, which the 
author regards as “the most valuable anti- 
dote to the tendency of school ex to 
degenerate into puzzle-solving and leger- 
demain.” Regarding algebra, like Newton 


| Higher” to his title 


did, as but ‘generalised arithmetic,” 
the student is tau 
one branch of mai 
or of the other. 
by 


ight to see how the 
ematics grows natu- 
That the book is 
f. Chrystal is evidence enough that 


it contains a clear expression of the more 
modern ways. of. 
the student who works through its exercises 
will be in possession of a practical acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental processes of 
algebra. But, in our judgment, very much 
y's | attractiveness is lost by the crowded state 
of some of the pages. 
mathematical experts to appreciate the 


ing the subject ; and 


It is difficult for 


trouble and travail experienced by the 
average beginner, and to understand that 
great assistance is derived from judicious 
and carefully arranged typing. One or two 
of the subjects dealt with are too advanced 
for ordinary schoolwork, and we are afraid 
that the present crowded state of the school 
time-table will make it impossible to find 
time to work through its 412 pages in the 

h the subject 


number of terms through whi 
is commonly studied. —- 
- The Lectures on the Geometry of Posttion 
is another translation from the German, 
and, like most of them, comes from America. 
The book will appeal to but a limited public. 
It deala with what is commonly spoken of as 
“modern pure geometry —a subject which 
might with advantage be more commonly 
studied. Modern synthetic geometry has 
been for the most part avons during the 
present century, and differs from the geo- 
metry of Euclid’s Elements not so much by 
the subjects dealt with as by the processes 
which are employed and the generali 
of the results attained. Prof. Reye’s wor 
is widely known on the Continent. It has 
been translated into French and Italian, 
and now those English students of mathe- 
matics who do nat read German will be 
able to acquaint themselves with the modern 
treatment of an important subject. 

It is a little difficult to understand why 
Mr. Murray should ES the wo 

or the little work 


before us. He begins with multiplication 


ted | and division, and, in the ile Melos is so 


familiar to the reviewer, works on through 
G.C.M., L.0.M., Proportion, Interest, 
Stocks and Shares, and the other usual 
subjects. The addition of a single chapter 
on mensuration is not sufficient justification 
for describing the book in the way Mr. 
Murray does in his title. There is a good 
collection of examples, it is true, but we 
know of several better books on the matters 
treated. 

Mr. Murray’s book is, however, very much 
in advance of the Miner's Arithmetic, which 
is little more than a collection of examples 
set in the examinations mine rs and 
others have to pass. The first hun and 
fifty pages contain nothing that is not better 
done in a score of books. The other hundred 

es, completing the volume, contain a 
collection of questions, which, without the 
solutions offered, might have been useful. 
Books of this kind do not improve the work 
of intelligently educating our ‘ practical 
men,” but rather impede it. 

The hundred and fifty problem papers, 
arranged by Mr. Mayo, of Harrow, should 
prove of assistance to Army candidates, 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


_ A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


Taat Lrrrzz Corry. By Mas. OurpHant. 


A posthumous volume consisting of three short stories, mellow, 
and melancholy, and Scotch. The titles: ‘That Little Cutty,” 
“Dr. Barrére,” “Isabel Dysart.” (Macmillan. 241 pp. 68.) 
THE OaLiroRNIANs. By GzrtrupE ATHERTON. 

A characteristic story by the author of Patience Sparhawk, built 
on the lines of that clever volume. The scene opens in San Fran- 
cisco, and the story in California, and purports to be a study 
of Californian character. Magdaléna is the heroine, the typical 
heroine of the modern woman novelist, growing up as the story 
ee Very early in the volume Megialéna escapes from her 
ather’s house at night to waich a fire, accompanied by the beautiful 
Helena Belmont, dressed as a boy: Helena is also daughter of a 
reigning Californian family. Magdaléna regrets the episode, and 
confesses to her father, who beats her for it. Helena is not sorry, 
does not confess, and is taken to Europe. (Lane. 351 pp. 6s.) 


Wrratw Bovunps. By Erne. Coxon. 


This is a story of two men and a woman, and it begins with a 
cricket match. The hero makes 145 out of 251; which is pretty 
good. Subsequently he loves Olive, and suffers rivalry. Among 
the characters is Mrs. Pinwell, who has two right-thinking children, 
‘the children of many prayers,” and who thinks Omar Khéyyam a 
blasphemer. On the other hand, no one could enjoy more than 
she recitations about firemen rescuing children. A quiet book. 
(Constable. 315 pp. 6s.) 


_ Puaszs oF AN InreRIon PLANET. By Etten Griascow. 


A neurotic novel of the world, the flesh, and the devil, by a 
writer who has made some stir in America. The characters are 
American. Says one, of the heroine: “ Why, it’s Mariana! Bless 
her pretty throat! An hour of Mariana is worth all the spoken or 
unspoken thoughts of—of Marcus Aurelius, to say nothing of 
Solomon.” A gloomy book, by a confirmed pessimist, as the title 
a but one likely to be much read. (Heinemann. 313 pp. 

B. 


CHILDREN OF THE Misr. 


This novel consists of four books, fifty-six chapters, and four 
hundred and sixty pages. The main ingredients of the story appear 
to be love, weather, and Dartmoor dialect, but there is also a good 
deal of writing which will be described as “strong.” Thus: 


“«*8o you must sweer you'll never tell to man or woman or cheel 
what I’ve done and wheer I be gone.’ 

‘T'll sweer if you like...’ 

‘ Say it, then. 

‘ By the living God, I, Clement Hicks, bee-master of Chagford, 
Devon, swear to k the secret of my friend and neighbour, 
William Blanchard, whatever it is.’ 

: And may He tear the life out of you if you 80 much as think to 


Hicks laughed and shook his hair from his forehead. 

‘You're soap aos of the best friend you’ve got in the world.’ 

2 hes a 7 But I want you to see what an awful solemn 
on it. 


‘Then may God rot me, and plague me, and let me roast in hell 
fire with the rogues for ever and a day, if I so much as whisper 
your news to man or mouse! There, will that do?’” 


(A. D. Innes & Co. 460 pp. 68. 


By Even Puityrors. 


-| Loroff, Mr. Dollis, Mr. Iddler, Mr. Kitts. Mr. Iddler 


1898. 


Tue Kzerer of THE WATERS. By Morisey Roserts. 

One-and-twenty short stories by this vigorous and fertile writer. 
Among the titlesare: ‘The Man in the Rocking Chair,” “The 
Hatter of Howlong,” ‘A Pawned Kingdom,” ‘The Trunk,” 


“All Spain and Captain Spink,” ‘The Suggester of Crime,” 
“The hers,” ‘‘The Red Spot,” and “The Lone Wolf in 
Flood.” (Skeffington & Son. 330 pp. 6s.) 


CoRRaGEEN IN '98. By Mas. Onren. 

A story of the 98, by the author of Perfection City. The 
book is Oirish to the marrow. ‘‘ Whisht now,” says this 
speaker ;. ‘‘ Ach, it’s too soft-hearted yez are,” says that; ‘‘Ochone,” 
says another; and “ Huroosh,” a fourth. This is the end: ‘ ‘Ach, 
wirra, wirra, it war a bad business that; ivery one av ’em war 
mad, I’m thinkin’,’ replied his bride. ‘I’ve got no reason to 
complain,’ said the sergeant; ‘it got me the dearest, bravest, and 
best wife in all Ireland—Kitty of Corrageen!’” (Methuen & Co. 
325 pp. 68.) 


BroTHERS oF THE PEOPLE. By Frep WuisHaw. 


Russia again. The narrator is a young Englishwoman, and her 
story is of perfidy and plotters, love and fighting. Here is a 
passage: “‘So that my father was a bigamist,’ he reflected, ‘and 
my ase mother a deceived woman, and these two terrible young 
firebrands are my own brother and sister! This makes my position 
still more embarassing, Elsie; for, see here, as it is, I am at logger- 
heads with André. I can and will conceal nothing from you, my 
beloved.’”’ (C. Arthur Pearson. 279 pp. 6s.) 


In tHe Inace or Gop. By A. Sr. Jonn Apcocr. 


‘A Story of Lower London,” by the author of Hast End Idyils. 
Mr. Adcock’s nomenclature is not too convincing: Mr. Guffin, Mrs. 
had views: 
“‘T don’t consider,” he said, ‘I do a wicked deed when I drink 
beer, or a good one when I drink water. They ain’t my idea of 
vice or virtue. . . . when you see me drunk, neighbour, or on the 
way there, talk to me about this agen ; but till then leave me alone 
with St. Paul, an’ don’t be afraid.” (Skeffington. 219pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Deapman’s. By Mary Gaunt. 


A colonial novel. Deadman’s was a camp, where human nature 
was rough, elemental, and profane. Indeed, few recent novels 
have been so profane as this. Men bite sragely on their pipes, 
Chinamen are killed, and belated cicadas skirl among the trees. 
Some one says: ‘‘ You wasa ick if you thought I was clackin’ 
away here to you without tellin’ Jim you was goin’ to put the traps 
on hifi” (Methuen, 304 pp. 6s.) 


Tus Measure or a Man. By E. Lrvinecston Prescorr. 


The heroine is introduced in the act of coming downstairs. 
“Though she was twenty-one, a silver veil of purest maidenhood 
seemed to cling about her and interpose between her and the 
coarser joys mg sorrows of humanity.” Naturally, therefore, she 
did not come downstairs like the rest of us, but ‘slid like a dream 
round the carved corner of the broad oaken banister,” and passed 
into the orchard, where she began to sing ‘the wordless pulsing 
song of a brook or a bird,” until someone remarked tartly: ‘It’s 
all very well to sing and trail about in the dew, and leave other 
people to wash the green out of your dresses afterwards!’? (James 

isbet & Co. 317 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Dvuenna oF a GENIUS. By M. E. Francis. 


Here are some chapter headings: I. Introduzione. II. Staccato. 
III. Molto Expressivo. IV. Capriccioso. V. Giocoso. VI. 
Aocelerando. I. Scherzando. I. Molto Furioso. And so on 
up to XIX. From which, and from the dedication of the story to 

onsieur Jan Ignace Paderewski, it appears that this is a musical 
novel. Indeed, the author says specifically: “I might say that 
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music itself is my theme; and that my characters are moulded by! 


it, and my incidents developed from it as so many variations.” 
(Harper & Brothers. 368 pp. 6s.) 


Tsar Worip AND ONoRA. By Litran Street. 


Onora’s marriage seems to have been a mistake. Her husband 
informs her, after the knot is tied, that he has divorced two wives 
and hates children. He also insists that she shall stay from church 
and give her opinion on his verses. This is on page 119; and 
it is a choice of love or “pitiless hatred” between husband and 
wife. But we forsee brighter days for Onora. (Duckworth & Co. 
291 pp. 6s.) 


Joan THE OURATE. By Frorenoz WARDEN, 


Smuggling stories are always readable, and when the doughtiest 
of the smugglers is called Ben the Blast, and kegs and ambuscades 
sprinkle the early pages, the reader knows that all is well. More- 
over, Joan, the parson’s daughter, begins to nurse the lieutenant 
on page 11. § the story is a certainty. (Chatto & Windus. 
315 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue SEED oF THE Poppy. By Curve Hoiiann. 


A story of a young man and woman who collaborate in novel- 
writing, and are much paragraphed. Editors gyrate in the back- 
ground, and opium finally dissolves the literary partnership. (O. A. 
Pearson, Limited. 309 pp. 6s.) 


THe Master or CrAIcEens. By A. D. Rrrcate, 


A Highland story. ‘‘ Wheesht, wheesht, Jean!” (Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 280 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
Face to Face with Napozon. By O. V. Carne. 


A vivacious story of boys who fight for boys who read. The boys 
were English and the fighting was French and German. ‘“‘ ‘They 
shall take my two ponies’ said Madame Meyer generously. 
‘Peterkin is old, but has a noble spirit, though his legs are stiff. 
And Dumpling—Mr. Jem shall have Dumpling. With a good 
wie she still goes like the wind.’” Some of the slang seems more 
modern than the beginning of the century, but boys will not 
grumble at that. (Nisbet. .367 pp. 6s.) 


Jack Smiro, M.P. By Hupe Mypp.eton. 


Hude Myddleton is the author of Phebe Deacon, and has no con- 
nexion with the New River. This is Jack Smith, M.P.: ‘There 
is at present in the House a brilliant star, but he belongs to no 
party, and so will never rise to power. Noone quite knows what 

e will say and do next.” He also kept two Chinamen and was 
mysterious. A work of mild sensation. (Constable & (Co. 
113 pp. 1s.) 


A Qozxstion or Coxovr. By F. C. Puuzirs. 


A short story between covers, by the author of As tn a Looking- 
Glass. ‘‘ Jack,” says one of the characters, “do you think it horrid 
of me when I say that I hate being poor? Theoretically, of 
course, everyone hates to be poor; but in my case I mean it 
literally—I hate being poor, and hate it with all my heart.”’ ‘‘ Not 
all your heart, dearest,”’ says Jack, ‘‘a piece of it is occupied with 
me—you told me so.’’ The colour in question was that of a Zulu 
named Umgazi, who married a white wife. (Constable & Co. 
139 pp. 1s.) 


Tue Love rHat Never Digs. By Mrs. H. H. Penrosz. 


By the author of 4A Hard Little Cuss. Love and sentiment, 
frustration and pathos. The beginning: ‘It was some time in the 
early seventies that Marion Dorset made an imprudent marriage. 
In becoming Mrs. Fred Hurst she committed the great folly of her 
life.” The end: ‘The sun rose upon a world from which Gerald 
Hurst and his mother had gone away together.” (Jarrold & Sons. 
255 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


A Man or No Account. By Dayret, TRELAWNEY. 


This is No. 2 of the Records of Craysmere Village. Also the title 
has been borrowed from one of Mr. Bret Harte’s best stories. The 
book is dedicated to ‘‘those who gave food and shelter to John 


must wait,’ fill the lives of the poor fo an extent never dreamed of 

by those who open all doors with a golden key.” There are pictures 

to intensify the pathos. (The Church Newspaper Co. 62 pp. 1s.) 

UnpDER THE LABURNUMS. By Exara Marsa. 
A story for girls, by the auther of Only Susan, Lisette, &c., &c. 

(James Nisbet & Oo. 316 pp. 5s.) 

A Romance or a Grouse Moor. By Mas. STEVENSON. 
The title says all, (C. Arthur Pearson, Lid. 216 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Orr To KLONDYEE. By Gorpon Sranves. 
A boys’ story of a cowboy’s rush to the goldfields. (James 

Nisbet & Co. 327 pp. 5s.) 

A Bowemtan Gre. : By P. McGinnis. 
A high-spirited story of stage-life and love. ‘‘I will go,’ said 

I’—it begins—“‘ pausing at the feet of Nelson’s south-east lion, 

‘I will go to the Tivoli to-night, and I will evolve a notice on the 


show which will throw the other London critics into a green sick- 
ness.’ ”? (W. Scott. 252 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


REVIEWS. 


Roden’s Corner. By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 


Mr. Merrman seems to us to be in danger. He has a gift of 
straightforward narrative which has carried his work into the 
hands of all English-speaking readers—a gift which enables him 
to tell, with some vigour, a moving story from start to finish. But 
here in the book before us he would be satirist too, with little 
acidulated digressions not in the least to the point. Now, from 
Mr. Merriman we do not want satire and digressions: we want 
strong, steady progress, sinew and muscle, elemental passions, 
excitement and sensation. Satire, to be attractive, needs finer 
handling than Mr. Merriman can give it. His touch is too heavy. 

Mr. Merriman’s scapegoat in this novel is business cunning 
masquerading as charity. Malgamite is a deadly preparation 
necessary to the manufacture of certain varieties of paper; and 
workers in malgamite are doomed to a short and crippled life. . On 
the pretence that a new and harmless means of making malgamite 
has teen discovered, Lord Ferriby, an alleged philanthropist, heads 
a scheme to remove all the workers to Holland, where they may 
continue under circumstances favourable to their health. In 
reality the method adopted there is more deadly than the old one, 
but cheaper, and the exodus to Holland is arranged in order that 
English factory laws and other disturbing difficulties may be 
avoided. The chief agents in the matter are Von Holzen, the 
owner of the deadly recipe, a German professor, and the villain of 
the piece ; and Roden, who manages the accounts. With these, as 
fellow members of the board, are Lord Ferriby, who knows and 
dissembles, and two men—a society butterfly and a famous soldier— 
who believe all to be fair and square and charitable. The interest of 
the story begins with the awakening of their suspicions and 
subsides with the death of Von Holzen, who is the only really 
attractive figure in a rather dull and lifeless book. The passage 
wherein Von Holzen shows himself is one of the best that. the 
pages hold : : 


“Von Holzen opened the paper slowly, and looked at it as if every 
line of it was familiar. It was a sheet of ordinary foolscap covered with 
minute figures and writing. ‘It is the Vorschrift, the—how do you 
say ‘—prescription for the malgamite, and there are several in the 
Hague at this moment who want it, and some who would not be too 
scrupulous in their methods of procuring it. It is for this that they are 
gathering here in the a el : 

Roden turned in his leisurely way, and looked over his shoulder 
towards the paper. Von Holzen glanced at Dorothy. He had no 
desire to keep her in suspense, but he wishei to know how much she 
knew. She looked into the fire, treating his conversation as directed 
towards her brother only. : : 

‘I tried for ten years in vain to get this,’ continued Von Holzen, ‘ and 
at last a dying man dictated it tome. For years it lived in the brain of 


Dredge on his lonely journey.” By way of sprightly preface the | one man only—and he a maker of it himself. He might have died at 


author says: “The anguish of hope deferred, and echo of ‘You 


any moment with that secret in his head And 1,’ he folded the 
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pee slowly and shrugged his shoulders—‘I watched him. And the | 


t intelligible word he spoke on earth was the last word of this pre- 
scription. The man can have been no fool; for he was a man of little 
education. I never respected him so much as I do now when I have 
learnt it myself.’ He rose and walked to the fire. ‘ You permit me, 
Friulein,’ he said, putting the logs together with his foot. 

They burnt up brightly, and he threw the paper upon them. Ina 
moment it was reduced to ashes. He turned slowly upon his heel, and 
looked at his companions with the grave smile of one who had never 
known much mirth. 

‘There,’ he said, touching his forehead with one finger, ‘it is in the 
brain of one man—once more.’ He returned to the chair he had just 
vacated. ‘And whosoever wishes to stop the manufacture of malgamite 
will need to stop that brain,’ he said, with a soft laugh.” 


There are other characters, men and women, in addition to those 
which have been named, but they are unimportant. They belong 
rather to fiction than to life, and are moro or less old acquaintances. 
The story is, indeed, a professional novelist’s novel—the work of 
a man who has learned to write fiction with regularity and facility, 
rather than one whose each new book is the fruit of the observation 
and study of life which had preceded it. Mr. Merriman will do 
well, we think, to leave hollow society, sham charity, and nefarious 
finance alone, and get back to more romantic material. 


* * * * 


A Statesman’s Chance. By Joseph F. Charles. 
(Constable. ) 


Lorp Mitton was a philosopher of forty, and a statesman who had 
chiefly helped to form the youthful mind of Princess Margaret, 
heiress-apparent to the throne of Vangen. During a visit to 
England he formed a man-and-child friendship with Barbara 
Montague, the charming, headstrong, unkempt daughter of an 
old college chum, a reverend widower. When the Rev. Mr. 
Montague rose to a bishopric and married again, the following 
conversation occurred between himself and his spouse, apropos of 
the grave of his first wife: 


: “ey al like to go there some day with you,’ she said to her 
us ; 
‘It would be interesting,’ he replied; ‘ but le would think it a 
little strange, wouldn’t tie 2 as dita 

‘Perhaps,’ she said; and so the subject drop What people 
thought had become, under Providence, the guide of their lives.” 


It is not surprising that the domestic atmosphere of the episcopal 
household scarcely suited Barbara. At seventeen, still a schoolgirl, 
she ran away to Lord Milton, her only friend. Lord Milton 
suddenly asked her to marry him. She accepted. End of Part I. 

Part IT. menrent in Vangen. Margaret comes to the throne of 
her rascally father; guided by Lord Milton she introduces govern- 
ment by party into her kingdom, and by limiting her own powers 
reeks to strengthen a somewhat flimsy throne. 


‘“‘ ‘Vangen,’ she ssid, ‘ from to-day, shall have a ministry responsible 
not to the sovereign but to the House of Rule. I have thought it over 
well. I know the objections you huve always urged to the English plan, 
the party spirit it creates, the abandonment of principles under the 
pressure of expediency, but I cau only adopt your conclusion that, until 
the masses of men are wiser, a representative government is the least 
dangerous. I admit that to send for the leader of the Opposition will 
be hard for me. It will be interpreted as a confession of weakness, and 
« Cabinet of House of Rule members will take unwarrantable liberties 
till I have taught them that, though a constitutional Queen, I still am a 
Queen. You saw them in morning dress. Pitiful, wasn’t it ?’”’ 


The experiment is successful; but unfortunately Barbara, 
becoming jealous of Lord Milton’s relations with the Queen, 
entangles herself with a natural son of the late King, and 
practically runs away with him. At the last moment, however, 
the Queen appears in the rd/e of Providence, and Lord and Lady 
Milton are reconciled in a highly conventional way. 

The book has merit. The childhood of Barbara is well done, 
and the difficult political scenes at Vangen are managed with a 
simplicity which is effective. Also there is humour. Nevertheless, 
the book fails because it is badly constructed. The connexion 
between Part I. and Part II. is of the slightest, and the Barbara of 
Part II. is distinctly not the Barbara of Part I. Mr. Charles has 
frittered away his considerable skill upon a number of small and 
scattered effects. It would seem that he cannot be cumulative. 


The Modern Gospel. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose. 
(Constable. ) 


Tus is yet another story of a young married woman who writes 
novels with a rather commonplace husband. Under the influence 
of a realistic dramatist and fis sister, the original New Woman, 
she departs from her husband in order to ce and edit a 
materioliatin magazine. The young wife tells the story, and she 
argues thus with her husband on the eve of her departure : 

“(True art dictates,’ I answered. ‘Its exponent is a servant. I must 
utter the word that is in me whatever it be.’ 

‘Tf everyone accepted that dictum literally,’ said Dacre, ‘I am afraid 
@ good many otherwise respectable people would go about the world 
saying ‘‘ damn,” and nothing else.’ ” : 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Tregenven goes to London, and, of course, makes 
an awful mess of the magazine. The plot is complicated as 
sister, who, being a rabid anti-vivisectionist, marries Martin ber 
without knowing that he was a noted vivisector, though hi 

leaming teeth and cruel eyes gave him away to us at once. This 
is the sort of man Martin Roper was. He had been vivisecting his 
own baby which had fallen into convulsions. He protests: 

“¢¢T¢ should not have injured her in any way, and I should have made 
the third inoculation to-morrow.’ 

‘ And that is all you care about!’ I said, unable to control my rage of 
indignation. ‘ You don't give a thought to the dear little life sacrificed 
even though it is your own child’s. You care nothing for her mother’s 

ief and desolation. An empty cradle means nothing to you—s broken 

eart means nothing.’ 

‘ Why should they mean anything ?’ he interrupted calmly. ‘ Senti- 

ment bears no relation to science, and science ie the ealy Sune I care 
about, as you have said. It is my god, and deity demands sacrifice. I 
have worshipped better than the Christians. I have grudged nothing. 
Consider what I have done according to your own revelations. I have 
killed one man in order to make a discovery ; I have killed another that 
I might have sufficient money to go on making more discoveries without 
let or hindrance. Finally, I have offered up my own child, like Abraham. 
Was it Abraham ?’” 
So the argument proceeds, while the baby is in convulsions. And 
these arguments — on vivisection, on the duty of women to run 
magazines, and so forth, rather spoil our enjoyment of a book 
which contains plenty of incident and no little vigorous writing. 
We are sure that ladies do not argue thus when the baby is in 
convulsions. 


THE SECRET OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


Tuer is a profound secret hidden in the midst of medizeval history, 
writes Mies A. L. Beatrice Hardcastle in The Theosophical Review. 
Its existence is acknowledged by the majority of writers, but its 
origin is never ascertained, and its real nature is never appreciated. 
This secret is the truth as to the doctrine and aims of the Knight- 
Templars, who were the last guardians of the sacred Chalice of the 
Grail, which drew to its mystic cult the devotion of the whole of 
Europe. 

The versions of the Legend are so numerous and so interwoven 
that it would require the scholar and historian who is also a true 
mystic to disentangle the various traditions, and follow up each 
thread through the many hands which have touched it, sometimes 
reverently, but too often unintelligently. .. . 


Even if it were possible, we would not attempt to follow the 
many and interesting records and stories of the actual Chalice 
itself, made of a single Oriental emerald, which is said to have 
existed in the days of Solomon, and to have had such wonderful 
virtues that those who had once seen it had no more sorrow, 
and obtained every desire of their hearts. Some said it had 
been preserved at Jerusalem, and was the same Cup which 
Henry III. received from the Master of the Templars and 
Hospitallers, and which Robert Grostéte preached about, 
in 1247, believing that he held in his hand the Holy Vessel 
that had been touched by the lips of the Lord. Others 
said it was the hexagonal plasma taken by the Crusaders ar 
Coosarea, and worshipped ever afterwards in the church of St. 
Laurens at Genoa, and written of by Bernardino of Siena. But 

‘« ‘We may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within,” 
and we are concerned now with the traces, such as they are, of the 
doctrines that lie behind: 
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The foundation of the legend is the a hal Gospel of | to be reminded of his high, pure, and lofty ideals. His life had 
Nicodemus, and the tradition of the vision of Joseph of Arimathea, | been brought before them again during the last few days by the 
one of the secret disciples of Christ. From these sources arise the | daily press. Literature, too, taught them to see things in Nature 
old French versions, which by their naive seriousness ee the | which they would not otherwise see. Literature might be taken in 
reader with the sense of a mystery that belongs to the sacred | different ways. There were those who took it as a pastime; others 
“‘ heart of things,’”’ which mortal tongue may not, because it cannot, | made a study of it; and there were those who wished to read 
utter. Connected with this Gospel is a less well-known apocryphal | intelligently. : 
work, called The Passton of our Saviour Jesus Christ, “written and| In referring to works of imagination, Sir Walter said that the 
rendered by the good master Gamaliel and Nicodemus his nephew, atest quality possessed by writers of such works was ‘‘ grip.” 
and the good knight Joseph Dabrimathie, translated from Latin an instance of the power of a writer over a reader, he gave his 
into French.’”’ This is an extremely rare book of 1497, printed in | own experience when he first read Zhe Light that Fatled. He 
Paris by J. Trepperel. . . . laced Rudyard Kipling at the top of living writers, not only 

In the account of “The Book of the Holy Grail” in Malory’s| because he had always something to say, but because he had this 
Morte D’ Arthur, we find the Grail established as the Cup of the | marvellous power of “grip.” As an example of this quality, he 
Eucharist, and there is an extraordinary description of an occurrence | referred them to the marvellous recoeional hymn which appeared 
in the Castle. (Chap. xx.) ‘‘And they satte them at the table in | in the Zvmes last year, at a time when they were all intoxicated with 
grete drede and made their prayers; thenn they saw a man come | the idea of their own country’s position. That hymn was a solemn 
out of the Holy Vessel that had all the signes of the passion of Ihesu | warning to the nation, as solemn as the bell of St. Paul’s, and it 
Criste, bledynge all openly, and sayd: ‘ y knyghtes and my servants | sank into their hearts, bringing them back to their senses. t- 
and my true children, which be come out of deadly life, I will no | ever else he might or might not do, that hymn placed Rudyard 
longer hyde me from you, but ye shall see now a parte of my | Kipling’s works amongst those which would never Bie, 
secretes and of my hydden thinges.’ . . . ‘Now holdeth and Going back to those who read for pastime, he wished to point 
regoeth the ge Mete which ye have soo moche desyred.’” | out that such a pastime was better for young men than walking: 
(And afterwards Chap. xxi.) ‘‘A hand came right to the} about the streets with their sweethearts, or in drinking beer at 
vessel and took it, and so bear it up to heaven. Since then| bar. In conclusion, he urged his hearers to further by all mean~ 
was there never no man so hardy for to say that he had seen|in their power the Free Library movement in Islington. He 
the Sancgreal.” ‘‘Thus endeth this noble and joyous book, | regarded the establishment of free libraries as one of the best 
entitled La Morte d@ Arthur, notwithstanding it treateth of King | means to be adopted in saving the rates. 

Arthur and the achieving of the Holy Sancgreal, and in the en 
the dolorous death and departing out of this world of them all.” 
‘‘The which is cronycled for the truest and holyest story that is in 
thys world.” 

And so the Grail is said to have left this earth of ours ‘‘ so wise 
and cold,” for ‘‘ there was none found athirst among men,” and 
with it went the simple faith in the importance and function of the 
virginal character which it insistently illustrates. Here is no 
shrinking, secluded, and thin-blooded ascetic, but the positive and 
determined figure of the knight, 

ioe ee strength of ten, 
Because his heart is pure,” 
aud who goes forth on many a practical and effectual campaign 


A VAGABOND POET. 


‘* A curntous vagabond,” says the Paris correspondent of the Dasly 
Hail, “‘ was arrested on Friday, and brought before the magistrates 
of La Chitre, not far from Lyons. 
On the president of the Court asking him his name, he replied : 

‘ Onésime Loye, sir lawyer, is my name.’ 

‘Age?’ 

‘For fifty years, or more, I’ve proudly borne the same.’ 

‘Your home ?’ 

‘The earth’s my only bed, my roof the azure sky.’ 


against the things that war with the soul, ‘‘till one shall crown ‘ Profession ?’ 
him King, far in the spiritual City.” For the ideal to him is real ‘To love, to pray, to sing, and a good Christian die.’ 
and love is no illusion, since he has found in a consecrated life that ‘You were begging ?’ 


silent ultimate which unifies all loves. 

There are some who believe that the Grail will come again, 

‘¢ Where the strange and new have birth, 
And Power comes full in play ”’ ; 

and then, instead of many churches, we shall have the Church 
which Joseph called the “Palace Spiritual,” and instead of a 
Saint-Siége for one alone, there will be the Siége Périleux which 
every strong soul may ae and which gives to those who dare 
the crown of human life — the self-consciousness of the “spirit 
which knows itself as spirit.” And the pastoral function will 
pass once more to the contemplatives and the saints from shore 
to shore, for they alone are always orthodox, and they alone are 
unanimous. Thus the age of the Grail is the ‘‘Third Age ” which 
is yet to come, written of by Joachim de Flore, and its Evangel 
will always be an unwritten secret, except for those who have 
_attained to the ‘‘ mysticus intellectus.” 


‘I hungered, sir, for bread; surely no law of man 
Could force me not to beg—could lay me ’neath a ban!’ 
‘Why don’t you write your verse? You seem an educated man.’ 
‘ Alas! the pees are men with hearts of steel, 
Who for a hungry poet no touch of pity feel. 
‘Come later,” say they all, ‘‘and when you great have grown, 
Then bring us of your verse, and we will make it known.”’’ 
This eloquent and poetic pleading had little effect upon the 
magistrate’s stony heart, and Onésime Loye was sentenced to 
twenty-four hours in the lock-up. As he was being taken from the 
Court, he turned to the Bench and said, with a smile and a wave uf 
the hand : : 
‘I thank you, gentle sir; you give me rest and bed. 
For four-and-twenty hours at least I shall be fed.’ 

For those of your readers who may be French scholars, I append 
the nomad poet’s words as he actually spoke them. I beg tu 
apologise for the somewhat free translation : 

‘Onésime Loye, c’est ainsi qu’on me nomme. 
Voila bien cinquante ans que je suis honnéte homme. 
La terre est mon seul lit—mon rideau, le ciel bleu 
Aimer, chanter, prier, croire, espérer en Dieu. . . . 
J’avais faim, magistrat, aucune loi du monde 
Ne saurait m’arréter quand mon estomac gronde. 
Hélas! ‘Les éditeurs sont de terribles gens, 
Qui se montrent pour nous assez peu complaisants 
“ Quand vous serez célébre,”” disent ils, ‘‘mon cher maitre, 
Nous nous oceuperons de vous faire connaitre.” 


Oh, magistrat merci! . . . Ton arrét me sourit 
Car pendant un grand jour je vais étre nourri.’ ” 


SIR WALTER BESANT ON READING. 


Sir Watrer Besant, recently presiding at the introductory lecture 
of a course on “ Literature,” to be delivered under the auspices of 
the School Board for London’s Evening Continuation Schools’ 
Committee, remarked that it was difficult to say anything new on 
the subject of ‘ Literature,” but it was well to have commonplace 
things said over again sometimes. The daily newspaper had now 
taken the place of the pulpit and the teacher, and from it the 
people took their notions of daily life. Literature inspired thought, 
‘and enabled them to clothe their ideas with words; and it gave 
them their ideals of life. The other day they read that Gordon had 
been avenged. That was not what Gordon wanted. He wanted 
the work of civilisation to go on, and what the nation needed was 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


following is the list of contents of 
Mr. Kipling’s forthcoming volume of 
short stories, Zhe Day’s Work: 


PAGE 
‘The Bridge-Builders . ... . 1 
A Walking Delegate . ...- 48 
The Ship that found Herself. . . . . 78 
‘The Tomb of His Ancestors . . . . . 96 
The Devil and the Deep Sea . . 139 
William the Conqueror—Part I... 170 
sue the Conqueror—Part IT. 189 
: One ee eee an ee ae 215 
The Maltese Cat . . . . 238 
«‘ Bread upon the Waters ed oe « « 264 
An Error in the Fourth Dimension. . . 298 
My Sunday at Home ...... . 320 
‘The Brushwood Boy. . ... .» 338 


Mr. Kreuina, by the way, has been 
uae men-of-war’s men at first hand on 
H.M.S. Pelorus. At a smoking concert 
are on the Majestic, in Bantry Bay, Mr. 
i recited selections from Zhe Seven 

a8. 


Tue story of the production of Dr. Busch’s 
Secret Pages of Bismarck’s life, could it be 
fully told, would, we fancy, enrich the 
anecdotal Bison the publishing trade. 


To begin, this book of European interest 
has the sin distinction of being pub- 
lished in London alone. There is no 


German edition, and probably none is 
possible; hence Messrs, Macmillan’s work 
1s being powats greedy by German readers. 
Again, the book has been produced with 
extraordinary speed. The author’s preface 
is dated July 30; but his MS. came into 
Messrs. Macmillan’s hands much later, and 
we do not think we betray a secret in 
stating that Messrs. Macmillan printed, 
bound, and produced this bulky two-volume 
work in nine days. And these facts leave 
out of account the steps by which Messrs. 
Macmillan secured the right to publish the 
book at all. 
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To the list of national memorials has now 
been added the cross in honour of Caedmon. 
Wednesday saw the ceremony of unveiling, 
in the old parish churchyard of Whitby, the 
cloth being removed from England’s first 
Christian poet by the present Poet Laureate. 
We extract the following passage from Mr. 
Austin’s address : 


‘‘ Chaucer has been called the ‘Morning Star 
of English Poetry,’ but it seems to me that the 
designation would be more aptly applied to 
Cc on, since, with the prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales, the glorious sunlight of 
English song already illuminated the horizon. 
But the somewhat rudimentary verse of Caed- 
mon has all the tentative and hesitating charac- 
ter of yet imperfect dawn. He is the half- 
inarticulate father of English poets yet to be, 
and it is, as I understand it, not only to the 
lisping ancestor, but to his full-voiced de- 
scendents in this island throughout all time, 
that this memorial cross has been erected. For, 
if we look closely and carefully into the circum- 
stances of his life and seek the cause and origin 
of his singing, we shall find that Caedmon 
serves, in essentials, as the very type 
of the poet in all ages and all lands. To begin 
with, he was unlettered. I am aware there 
have been learned poets, though Milton is 
perhaps the only English poet of consequence 
who could so be described with any approach 
to accuracy. As a rule, poets have but small 
erudition, but large understanding ; to under- 
stand rather than to know, to be wise rather 
than ecuie, bene the leg ae and 
mission o C) ittle learning 
equipped the greatest of “Boglish poets for 
universal apprehension, and on, hi 
remote predecessor, was wholly unencumbered 
with the lumber of learning, and therefore all 
the more impressionable to the two main earthly 
sources of poetic inspiration—external nature 
and the human heart.” 


THERE are no surer signs of winter, not 
even the hips and haws of the country, or 
the straw in the ’busses in town, than books 
of nonsense for children. The first of what 
is certain to be a long series has reached 
our table: Zhe Everlasting Animals, by 
Edith Jennings and Stuart Bevan. The 
publishers are a young firm, Messrs. Duck- 
worth, and in thus anticipating all rivals 
they display the zeal that belongs to youth. 
We may have more to say about the book 
on another occasion. Here we wish merely 
to chronicle the fact that winter has begun. 


Mr. J. Pexperet Bronuurst has this 
week retired from the editorship of the St. 
James's Budget, which he has held for over 
nine years. It was under Mr. Brodhurst’s 
auspices that the paper was, five years and 
a half ago, converted into an illustrated 
journal. Mr. Brodhurst now becomes a 
member of the editorial staff of the Sv. 
James's Gazette, with which he has been 
mre or less intimately associated since 
1883. 


As an instance of the enterprise which 
publishers are now, in this day of acute 
competition, uired to exert, we may 
mention that emissaries from two publishing 
houses in London—and perhaps more—are 
on their way to Egypt to approach Herr 
Neufeld with a view of obtaining his 
account of imprisonment under the Mahdi 


and the Khalifa, 
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AnorTHER instance is the expedition organ- 
ised by the pro rietor of the Wide World 
Magazine to Peter Jensen and extract 
his evidence on the De Rougemont case. 
In the restrained language of the advertise- 
ment : 

‘““THE EXPEDITION TO THE WILDS OF NEW 
GUINEA TO BRING BACK PETER JENSEN 
Starts immediately, and the whole world will 
wait breathlessly for a glimpse of M. DE 

RovGEMONT’s pearling partner. 
Look OUT FOR STARTLING AND ROMANTIC 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THIS ABSORBIVG STORY. 
PETER JENSEN will be brought back 
from New Guinea by 


The Wide World Magazine, 


And the Story of his Amazing Escape and sub- 
quent Adventures will also be narrated. 
Tur Most Gicantic SENSATION OF THE 

ENTURY. 
THINK OF THE MEETING BETWEEN M. DE 
ROUGEMONT AND PETER JENSEN!” 


Exploration and the contro) of popular 
magazines seem to be now indissolubly 
united. 


ANoTHER instance of enterprise is Mr. 
Grant Richards’s announcementthat he has 
acquired the English, American, and Con- 
tinental righte—all rights, in fact, except 
those for France—of Major Esterhazy’s 
account of the Dreyfus Case. 


To a literary friend who saw him not long 
since, says the Chronicle, Mr. Ruskin made 
the remark: ‘I’m afraid the public take 
more interest in my books than I do now 
myself.” At his home in Coniston, Mr. 
Ruskin has, in some degree, had to call in 
the use of a bath chair. From such a 
necessity his active instincts must have sadly 
rebelled. Apart from the trials of age, his 
general health, however, is wonderfully 


Tux new volume of the six-shilling edition 
of Mr. Meredith’s novels has a frontispiece 
by Mr. Robert Sauber. The volume consists 
of “The Tale of Chloe,” ‘‘The House on 
the Beach,” ‘‘ Farina,” and ‘The Case of 
General Ople and Lady Camper.” Mr. 
Sauber illustrates a stanza of the ballad of 
“The Duke and the Dairymaid” from the 
first-named story. The frontispiece to One 
of Our Conquerors in his edition will be by 
Mr. William Hyde. 


Mr. TueoporgE Wartrs-Dunton’s Aylwin, 
a romance of the art world, will appear in 
England and America about the middle of 
next month. Messrs. Hurst & Blackett are 
the English publishers, and Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Oo., of New York, the American. 


Mr. Luoyp Oszourne has made a read- 
able “Reader” (and all ‘‘ Readers” are not 
readable) from Stevenson’s works. But 
then he could not have done otherwise. 
There was the material, and he had but to 
extract passages and add a glossary. He 
offers both prose and verse, in some 
seventy pieces, whereby children’s elocution 
may be stimulated and trained, and school- 
masters tantalised exceedingly. In the 
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interests of education many things are 
doubtless fair, but we do not care to see a 

eat writer thus minced and maltreated. 

little writer will teach reading as service- 
ably. And now and then, in this volume, 
we come upon something that strikes a 
little oddly, as when Francois Villon lays 
bare his philosophy of living to the Lord 
of Brisetout, or Markheim spits the dealer. 
Such things are not to be wrenched from 
their context, and squeezed between prattle 
from A Child's Garden for the edification 
of the iran: It is fair neither to the 
young nor to R. L. 8. 


Muck more to the point, in every way, 
is a ‘‘ Reader” which Messrs. Black send : 
Battle-Pieces in Prose and Verse from Str 
Walter Scott. 


-Mrs. Rircuiz’s preface to the Contributions 
to “ Punch” volume in the “ Biographical ” 
Thackeray contains a pleasant reminiscence 
of the old days when her father was regularly 
employed in writing and drawing for the 
Sage of Fleet-street : 


‘Turning over the pages of Punch, and 
looking at the familiar titles and histories and 
pictures, the circumstances under which all 
these were devised come vaguely back to my 
mind again. Suns long set begin to shine 
once more through the old Kensington study 
windows. My father’s pier erry head is 
bending over his drawing-board as he sits at 
his work, serious, preoccupied, with the water- 
colour box open on the table beside him, and 
the tray full of well-remembered implements. 
To the writer her own childhood comes back 
and fills her world. The old friend who used 
to pose for him so often as a model in those 
days seems to be forty summers young again. 
There she is, sitting motionless and coating 
with black hair, in the stiff cane-bottom chair, 
while he draws on, and dabs in the shadows. 
The cane-bottom chair, ‘ that bandy-legged, 
high-shouldered, worm-eaten seat,’ is gone, 
though one of its contemporaries still survives 
in our home; and as I look at the pictures of 
that time, and recognise one and another of 
the objects depicted there, I am always carried 
away from now to then. Why, the very coal- 
scuttle which Becky brought in with her own 
two hands still serves to warm the hearth where 
my family is assembled.” 


THacKERay’s reasons for breaking the 
Punch connexion in 1854 are given in a note 
to his mother : 


‘« © Tt was a general scorn and sadness which 
made me give up Punch, I think, more than 
anything else. I did not go with folks about 
the Times’ abuse of the President. The later 
articles have been measured and full of dignity, 
I think, but the early writing was awfully 
dangerous. What we have to do is not to 
chafe him, but silently to get ready to fight 
him. Fancy his going down to his chambers 
with that article in the Times, in which he was 
called ‘‘cutpurse” and his uncle ‘‘ assassin,” 
and that one of the Examiner on “ Killing no 
Murder,” and saying, ‘‘ See, gentlemen, the 
lan, e of that perfidious Albion! Shall we 
suffer these insults, or reply to them by war ?”’ 
Don’t give any occasion to it by calling names, 
but when war comes, then, oh ye gods! will be 
the time for doing. You'll see I am hankering 
still to write a or two without my name 
in Punch, or do something to show my old 
oe that I’m not quite separated from 
them.’ ” 
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While to a friend he wrote: 


‘“«*T am in a fury with Punch for writing the 
“Old Pam” article against the chief of foreign 
affairs. His conduct in the Kossuth affair just 
suited my Radical propensities. If he could 
have committed his Government to a more 
advanced policy, so much the better; and that 
ribald Punch must go and attack him for just 
the best thiug he has ever done,’ ” 


Mrs. Ritchie says that Thackeray wanted to 
wind up the series of ‘Prize Novelists”’ 
with parodies of Dickens and himself, but 
the proprietors of Punch would not allow it. 
Unwise people ! 


Amone Mr. Lane’s autumn books we 
notice an edition of White’s Selborne, with a 
poe by Mr. Grant Allen and illustrations 

y Mr. kK. H. New; a volume, edited by 
Mr. H. C. Marillier, dealing with the early 
work of Aubrey Beardsley; a new volume 
of essays by Mrs. Meynell, to be called Bells 
and Shadows; a new book of poems by Mr. 
Davidson, entitled The Last Ballad (not Mr. 
Davidson’s last ballad, we trust); and a new 
book by Mr. Le Gallienne, entitled 4 
Vindication of Eve. 


Mr. Newsort’s new volume will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Elkin Mathews. The title is 
The Island Race. Admirals All has reached 


its thirteenth edition. 


Tue latest resort of the minor poet seems 
to be the Agony Column. We do not refer 
to the matutinal couplets in praise of 
artificial curls, but to the poem by Miss Jane 
H. Oakley, which figured in the Agony 
Columns of the Zimes and Standard one day 
this week. This was the beginning : 


“ Tue Most Picrures@vE BATTLE oF 
THE CENTURY. 

Through far fam’d Egypt’s burning sand, 
To ah the ‘ Kalif's’ strongest stand: 
A British force the tyrant fears 
Comes—to wipe out a nation’s tears. 
As ‘ Father of Waters,’ mighty Nile, 
Rolls on, from many a distant mile, 
Our British troops advance—like fate— 
To show the world our deadly hate 
Of cruel deeds by savage man, 
Regaining, too, the lost ‘Soudan.’ 
Twelve hundred miles! ‘ Atbara Ford’ 
There first we smote the Dervish horde, 
And drove them back to ‘Omdurman ’; 
But now our troops must halt a span, 
Till gunboats come to shell the town, - 
Our famous ‘ Sirdar’s’ plans to crown.” 

And this was the end: 

“« The foe has fled, the battle’s won! 
‘Khartoum’ is gained !—‘ City of the Palm.’ 
Our forces enter—every arm; 

Our standard floats where ‘Gordon’ fell : 
His death’s avenged we now know well; 
The glorious news all hearts reliev’d, 
Britannia’s honour stands retriev’d.” 

Not a great poem truly, but well meant; 

and how many poets are there willing to 

pay for their verses at agony advertisement 
rates? Our compliments to the author. 

We might add that the front page of the 

AcapEMy is at the service of bards, 

patriotic or otherwise, who care to engage 

space there. 


Tue first number of the revised Critic, 
in monthly ferm, is very bright and well 
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presented. The pictures are to the 
point, and the paragraphs maintain the 
‘‘Lounger’s’’ reputation for interest. 
Among other things that the Cretice offers is. 
this passage from an interview with Mr. 
Cable concerning his visit to England : 


‘The only complaint that the English make 
against us Americans is that we do not take 
ourselves seriously enough ; that we do not 
appreciate our own greatness. As an example, 
they point to the fact that the American news- 
papers use expressions of surprise at the success 
of our arms in the present war. They say 
that the papers seem to regard it as quite an 
unexpected thing that our soldiers and sailors. 
should be cool under fire and should display 
such heroism and excellence of discipline. In 
England they regard such traits as a matter of 
course.” 


To last week’s Saturday Review Mr. Gosse- 
contributed a charming “ Kit-cat,” of the 
late Stéphane Mallarmé. This is the kind 
of work in which Mr. Gosse excels. We 
quote one illuminating sentence: ‘‘I have 
a vision of him now, the little, brown, gentle 
person, trotting about in Bloomsbury with 
an elephant folio under his arm, trying to 
find Mr. Swinburne by the unassisted light. 
of instinct.” 


Apropos of Mr. Gosse and his defence of 
M. Prévost, a contemporary suggests that 
in the verse in 1 Samuel xxvi., which 
adjoins that containing the metaphor of the 
penises, the editor of the Chronicle might. 

d words to express his contrition: 
‘‘Behold I have played the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly.” 


WE have received from the Leeds Book- 
sellers’ Association a strong] bis wee 
rotesting against the article, ‘‘ The Book- 
melee on te” which appeared in our last. 
issue. Exception is taken to the fact that. 
our contributor makes public the terms 
offered to the trade by Messrs. Macmillan, 
‘for the public know far too much already 
on these matters, with the result that 
competition is made the keener.” We 
should regret the insertion in our columns. 
of anything offensive to booksellers, but we 
think the Leeds Association has quite mis- 
understood our contributor’s remarks. He 
did not suggest that ‘the booksellers’ 
allowance of ten shillings might be better 
spent in advertising the work more ex- 
tensively, and in the publishers su plying 
the work direct to the purchaser.” at is 
a question which will be decided by the 
way in which the booksellers push this new 
issue of Green's History. The object of our 
contributor’s remarks was to show the 
importance to the booksellers of Messrs. 
Macmillan’s new offer. He could not do 
this without giving particulars of that offer. 
Moreover, it has been the aim of the 
AocaDEMY to interest and to represent all 
those who are in any way connected with 
the production or the sale of books. 


Mr. Max Brersoum has hit on an 
ingenious title for his forthcoming book. 
He calls it simply More. There are some 
writers who might resort to No More. 
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THE SCANSION CASE. 


Verpicr aNnD SENTENCE. 


A wEEK or two ago the great Scansion Case 
was before the British public, or a certain 
section of the public. It was not in the 
Divorce Court, nor in the Court of Common 
Pleas, nor yet before Her Majesty’s Judges 
in Chancery; it turned not on racing, nor 
swindling, nor burglary, nor libel—though 
it had a certain affinity with the latter. It 
was a case for a Court of Minnesingers, did 
we possess such an institution. It turned 
on the laws of verse, and ran through 
the court of the evening Star. The 
court pronounced no decision. Naturally, 
therefore, the matter comes up for review 
before the High Court of the Acapemy. 
Equally naturally, the affair has been held 
over, that we might have time to go into the 
dossier of the case—following the precedent 
established in the affaire Dreyfus. The con- 
tending parties are ‘‘ J. D.” and Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. Whois “J. D.”? It cannot be 
Dreyfus—that supposition is forbidden by 
the first initial and the French authorities. 


A mere poet might possibly contend for John |. 


Davidson. Our own theory is one that will 
commend itself to all legal persons. We 
hold that “J. D.” is none other than the 
celebrated and litigious individual who 
from time immemorial has carried on 
law proceedings against the no less ccle- 
brated and indomitable Richard Roe. 
Need we say that we mean John Doe? 
As to Mr. Stephen Phillips, the case 
is clearer, though the testimony is mixed. 
“J. D.” himself (or provisionally John Doe), 
in the outset of the case, declared him to be 
a “new poet,” author of ‘“ masterpieces ” 
for which it was too late in the day to 
“coin adulatory epithets”’; a ‘‘ great blank- 
verse writer,” a poet who ‘‘is so great that 
I would have him greater.” But ‘long or 
a’ the play was played,” ‘J. D.” surmised 
he had been ‘too adulatory,” begged to 
“remind Mr. Phillips that he lives in an 
age of poeticules’’ (there is no more fearful 
wild fowl living than your poeticule), and 
that ‘there is only one great poet in our 
midst’’; he told Mr. Phillips that it would 
take many minor bards such as he to make 
a Swinburne, and accused him of being a 
bardling who had soared to the peak of 
Parnassus on an inflated balloon of egoism. 
It is very rash and reprehensible for a man 
to have anything to do with such ticklish 
craft as inflated balloons of egoism, and 
we hope Mr. Phillips has not been so in- 
cautious. For the rest, you have “J. D.’s-” 
views, and you can take your choice—there 
is plenty of it. 

The case, briefly, is, that ‘J. D.” accused 
Mr. Stephen Philli 8 of passing upon the 
public bad metrioal’ coin; and incidentally 
called him (in a strictly metrical sense) a 
babe and suckling. Mr. Phillips denied the 
charge, and considered ‘babe and suckling”’ 
a false and defamatory expression. The diffi- 
culty of summing-up the proceedings clearly 
is, that besides the original plaintiff and 
defendant there are no fewerthan three others 
intervening by letter in the case, and intro- 
ducing into it fresh matter. Setting aside 
these as unnecessary to the original plead- 


Again, because Milton never does it. 


ings, we will adhere as far as possible to 


the two protagonists. 


The plaintiff, then, set forth that in’ 


his volume of Poems Mr. Phillips did 
wilfully issue to the public no less than four 
illegal and unscannable lines, to the auricular 


distress and hurt of Her Majesty’s lieges,: 
the readers of the said book; among whom. 


he (the said plaintiff, ‘J. D.’’) had especially 
suffered grievous pain of ear, and had 
further been put to the loss of a certain 
amount of time and ink in protesting against 
this illegal act. The lines were: 


(a) ‘‘ Above my head the fields murmur and 
wave.” 


(b) ‘* Realises all the uncoloured dawn.” 
(c) ‘*O but I gloried and drank and wept and 
laughed.” 


(d) ‘The Titan bowed, coming upon them, 
and seemed.” 

Line (4) was wrong, said plaintiff, because 

you have to accent ‘‘ murmur” on the second 

syllable. Line (°) was wrong, because you 

have to read it thus: 


‘* Realises 4ll the uncéloured dawn,” 


which gives only four accents to the line 
instead of five. Line (c) was wrong, 
because ‘“gloried and’? was an inadmis- 
sible elision. Line (d) was wrong, because 
‘upon them and’’ was an impossible 
elision. From all which it was clear that 
Mr. Phillips had an uncertain ear, and 
was a metrical babe and suckling. At the 
same time, he bears that high testimony 
to the general excellence of Mr. Phillips’s 
poetical character which we have already 
quoted. ; 

Defendant answers categorically. In line 
(a) the accent is not on the second syllable 
of “murmur.” “Murmur” is read as a 
oe In line (4) the accentuation is 
thus: 


‘* Realises all the uncéloured dawn.” 


So there are tive accents after all. The 
unusual system of accents expresses a special 
emotion. As for line (c), the elision (or 
‘“‘glur,” as Mr. Phillips better calls it) in 
“ gloried and” is so common as to need no 
defence, and gives the line the right lilt. 
He overlooks line (@), and introduces another 
line which we shall neglect, because the 
dispute on it ends unsatisfactorily. Defend- 
ant gets angry, and not only says that he is 
weaving harmonies of his own on metrical 
law which he understands, but makes 
remarks less judicious, and sweeping. He 
knew years ago far more about metre than 
his critics have yet learned. Which, though 
we profoundly believe, yet we hold it not 
wisdom to have thus set down. 

Plaintiff returns to the charge, and 
amends his pleading. If “murmur” is to 
be a trochee in line a), then defendant has 
no business with a trochee in the fourth 
foot. Why? Because Milton never has a 
trochee in the fourth foot, unless to mark a 
pause after the third foot. As for line (4), 
defendant must not use three trochees run- 
ning, as he does in the opening of the line. 
Nor 
does he see that the accentuation expresses 
the emotion of the line. Trochees 
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express only mirth. 8o in line fe 
he cannot perceive the advantage of the 
“lilt.” Moreover, you cannot elide “ied.” 
Milton never does it. And he again calls 
defendant’s attention to the unnoticed line 
(d), where he has elided the letter ‘‘m”— 
an awful act. Plaintiff also loses his tem- 
per, and makes the remarks about that 
weird aeronautic voyage to Parnassus 
on inflated balloons of egoism. End of 
Second Day. 

Mr. Phillips opens his closing speech with 
spirit. On the point of line (a), he gives a 
string of examples where Milton uses a 
trochee in the fourth foot, and not after a 
stop. One example will suffice : 


“Which now the rising sun gilds with his 
beams.” 


In defence of line (5) he tries to quote 
lines from Milton starting with three 
trochees; but they are hardly parallel to his 
own, and his success is indifferent. He 
shows ‘‘J. D.”’ to be wrong about the trochee 
always making for mirth—the point hardly 
needed an answer. For the elision of 
“ gloried and drank” in line (c) he attempts 
to quote parallels from Milton. Lastly, as 
to line (d), he declares that Milton elides the 
“m,” and quotes examples. He perorates 
with something very like a cock-crow. 

“J. D.” answers for the prosecution. As 
to line (a), all the examples of a trochee in 
the fourth foot which defendant quotes from 
Milton he asserts are failures. Either 
the fourth foot is not a trochee or it does 
not follow an iambic foot, or (and this is 
“J. D.’s” point) there is a pause before it, 
though the pause is not Tadicated by a 
stop. We shall return to this in our 
summing-up. The Miltonic precedents 
brought by Mr. Phillips for his string of 
trochees in line (4) he easily disposes of, 
showing that they are wrongly scanned, or 
otherwise ineffectual. As to the emotional 
effects to be got from trochees, he has no 
case, and abuses defendant’s ear. He 
pooh-pooh’s the precedents cited from 
Milton for the elision of “gloried and 
drank’’ in line (c), but does not deal with 
them. Instead, he pours exultant invective 
on defendant for a mere slip of expression in 
speaking of the elision. Finally, he takes 
triumphant revenge over line (d@), where 
Mr. Phillips is certainly mistaken in attribut- 
ing to Milton the elision of the letter ‘‘ m,” 
and has scanned the lines falsely. He 
perorates with a whoop of derisive triumph, 
and the case is ended —to our, and 
probably the editor’s, gratification. 

It is a very pretty little quarrel, the 
AcabEMY must pronounce in summing-up, 
but it has hardly enlightened the public on 
metre. Even in our carefully succinct 
summary, it is technical and not easy to 
follow. But the original quadrangular duel 
was a strange tangle of swordpoints indeed. 
Both sides strayed from the real question 
at issue. In regard to the first line about 
which he was attacked, Mr. Phillips fairly 
carried his point. That Milton used a 
trochee in the fourth foot, with or without 
pause, is clearly shown by the one line we 
quoted? om Mr. Phillips’s letter : 


“Whid now the rising ein gilds with his 
be.ms.’’ 
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“‘Gilds with ” is a troches, it is in the fourth 
foot, and follows an iambic foot. And it is 
absurd to say there is a pause between 
“gun” and “gilds.”” What, indeed, can 
be more continuous in sense than a verb 
immediately following its subject? But 
we see no necessity to prove that Milton 
used it. Granted the general license to 
use a trochee occasionally in the course 
of an iambic line, the place in which 
it is used must depend on the effect 
required. It is pedantry to say that you 
on — . in no place ee - has not 

een. yy some great t before you; 
that, in fact, you must Gann effect unless 
you can cite a precedent for it. Mr. Phillips, 
seeking his own effects of harmony, uses 
the means conducive tothem. What under- 
stander of metre will search the records to 
see whether the like has been done before, 
and not rather ask, ‘Is the effect appro- 
priate or beautiful ? ” 

But the whole point of this quarrel turns 
on elision. Mr. Phillips has missed his real 
defence and point of vantage, which sets 
on one side all the petty details raised by 
“J.D.” The plaintiff, like the mass of 
critics, is mistaken as to the very meaning of 
elision. He actually thinks, for instance, that 
“murmur and wave” should be read 
‘“‘murm’rand wave.” He says so. Now 
elision, in the practice of the great Eliza- 
bethans and their successors, meant not the 
missing out of a syllable, but the rapid 
gliding over it. The two syllables were 

ronounced in the time of one, that was all. 
t was the dull eighteenth century which 
began to write such passeges with the vowel 
actually omitted, and so started a false 
tradition. The question is simply, there- 
fore, whether two syllables are light enough 
to be pronounced in the time of one, not 
whether one of them can be eliminated 
before the other. Again, in modem 
blank verse actual anapests are not in- 
frequently used for special effects. For 
instance, Tennyson ends the line de- 
scribing the flight of Excalibur with the 
words, ‘“‘And whirled in an arch.” You 
cannot even glide over the syllables, ‘in 
an arch.” It is a pure anapest. On this 
und alone Mr. Phillips’s ‘‘ gloried and 
” could be defended. As a matter of 
fact, the liquid ‘“‘r” followed by the vowel- 
sound “ie” makes the final syllable of 
“gloried” so rapid in pronunciation that 
we think the case midway between elision 
proper and the use of the anapest. Let 
this true meaning of elision be better under- 
stood, and there will be less mechanical 
criticiam of metre. At the same time, we 
admit the line, ‘‘ Realises all the uncoloured 
dawn,” to be a quite unusual bit of daring 
handling, not covered by our remarks about 
elision, and only to be justified by its 
expressiveness—on which tastes may differ. 
Lastly, might we suggest that. both parties 
to this case might be “cast” in apologies? 
The defendant to recant the somewhat self- 
conscious assertion of his metrical pro- 
fundity—with all the more grace because 
he must be adjudged mainly the success- 
ful party! The defendant — well, the 
defendant might withdraw that imputed 
Journey to Parnassus on “inflated b: 
of egoism.” : 
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WAS HAMLET MACBETH? | drawn between the causes of their irresolute- 


Anp was SHAKESPEARE Botu? 


Mr. Frank Hares, a few weeks ago, 
contended in the Saturday Review that, with 
slight variations, Romeo is identical with 
Hamlet, Hamlet with Macbeth, and Macbeth 
with Shakespeare. ‘‘The portrait,” he writes, 
““we find in Romeo and Jaques first, and 
then in Hamlet, and afterwards in Macbeth, 
is Shakespeare’s self.” The larger issues 
which are involved in this contention ma 
wait until the scattered instalments of the 
‘Essay in Realistic Criticism’ are collected 
together in one cover; but the present 
production of ‘“‘Macbeth” at the Lyceum 
Theatre makes it timely to test the strength 
of a single link in Mr. Harris’s chain of 
argument. We have chapter and verse to 
start from. ‘If it were necessary,” runs a 
sentence in his article, 
“one could begin with the very first 
words Macbeth utters in the play, and go 
on to the very last, and declare that each 
and all of them are from Hamlet’s mind and 
heart.” 

If it were necessary, we may echo, the 
thing might be reduced to an absurdity. 
By a very slight extension of the license of 


realistic criticism, the trinity of tragic char- | 


acters, which Mr. Harris adduces as ident- 
ical, might conceivably be expanded to 
include the anonymous murderers of 
Banquo and Fleance. We can imagine a 
future Mr. Harris, in a later Saturday 
Review, arguing somewhat in this wise : 
Even these human weapons needed the 
whetstone of persuasion before they could 
nerve themselves to their deed of blood. 
Their first interview with Macbeth is not 
recorded in the play; but he certainly 
“made it known” to them—they do not 
admit his ‘made it good”—that Banquo 
was their enemy and oppressor. Ergo, they 
were men of gentle nature, fas ee whom 
an inevitable fate had laid a harsh necessity. 
Ergo, Romeo is identical with Hamlet, 
Hamlet with Macbeth, Macbeth with the 
First and Second Murderers, and that these 
are identical with Shakespeare; and the 
Mr. Harris of our fancy will quote, as a 
revelation of ‘“‘Hamlet’s mind and heart,” 
the First Murderer’s philosophy : 

“ And IT another 
So weary with disasters, tugg'd with fortune, 
That I would set my life on any chance 
To mend it or be rid on’t.” 
“ An older Hamlet,’’ we can almost hear 
him protesting, ‘but unmistakably the 
same as he who reflected : 

By a sleep to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 

shocks 

That flesh is heir to, ’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 

But it is not necessary to go so far afield. 
The identity of the portrait, which Mr. 
Harris proposes, does not seem to us to be 
established, and ‘the slight shades of 
difference between Hamlet and Macbeth,” 
which he claims as strengthening his con- 
viction, may be to an original 
difference in the conception of their 


oons | characters. Both are irresolute by nature ; 


but we believe that a distinction must be 


ness, in the sense that Hamlet’s lay in the 
motive, Macbeth’s in the consequence, of his 
deeds. Hamlet lacked the sanction of 

wer, the supreme gift of the Happy 

arrior; Macbeth, the assurance of success. 
For pecan their parts for a moment. 
How would each have acted in the other’s 
lace? Could Hamlet, as Shakespeare. 
as drawn him, ever have consented to 
“file his mind” by gentle Duncan’s 
murder? ‘The thing is inconceivable. He 


Y|had trouble enough to set the world 


right ; he would never have been tempted 
to set it wrong. He did not 88 
that vaulting ambition which Macbeth 
ascribes to himself—the vain ambition of 
Lady Macbeth’s analysis, which would 
wrongly win, and yet would not play 
false. We cannot fancy Hamlet ox- 
posed to Lady Macbeth’s influence, except 
to abhor her and unmask her. And now 
put Macbeth, with Lady Macbeth, his com- 
plementary part, in Hamlet’s shoes. Would 
she ever have rested until she had placed 
him—until they had placed themselves, 
for the two bectme one—on the usurped 
Danish throne, by secret guile, if not by 
open scandal? They would have turned 

e ghost’s information to their own advan- 
tage, and we can imagine Macbeth’s “ milk 
of human kindness” running over in meagre 
pity for the perturbed Spirit. The play- 
acting scene, which seemed to Hamlet's 
scrupulous sense so fine a means of ven- 
geance, would not have commended itself to 
either. To Lady Macbeth it would have 
seemed a cumbersome and childish mode of 
seating herself on Gertrude’s throne, and 
Macbeth himself would have rejected it 
on the ground that it was not rapid, and 
neither certain nor complete. 

The thing must be felt as well as stated; 
but a few examples may be cited. At 
every turn of Hamlet’s “pale cast of 
thought,” he is perplexed by his anxiety to 
suit the action to its motive— 


‘‘ And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action.” 


His enterprise continually lost the name of 
action. en Polonius summoned him to 
his mother’s apartment, he prayed : 
‘*O heart, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 
Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 
I will speak daggers to her, but use none ”’; 


and he hesitates to strike the king at his 
devotions, because “ this is hire and salary, 
not revenge.” Macbeth, we may be sure, 
would have ‘‘done it pat.” He would have 
gained his object by one blow, struck, by 
choice, in the dark. Before his first crime, 
he reflected : 

“Tf the assassination 
Could trammel up the co: uence, and catch, 
With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here,” 


and his subsequent crimes were a series of 
febrile endeavours to trammel up the con- 
sequence of the first. He hated the deeds 
so much that he would have concealed them 
from himself, as he sought to conceal them 
from his wife, and the very effort of conceal- 
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ment conjured them in bodily presence to | acted differently had their situations been 


his eyes: 
‘* The time has been 
_ when the brains were out, the man would 
e, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools; this is more 
strange 
Than such a murder is.” 
This man, whose one notion is to perfect 
his ition, to sit securely on the stool 
which he has ee is hurried from 
bloodshed to bloodshed, in the vain endea- 
vour to kill the enemies in his path; and 
still they seem to bear charmed lives, and 
still they haunt him after death, until he 
hits out wildly in an unequal ies against 
men and ghosts at once. In all this there 
is nothing of Hamlet, nothing of the Prince 
‘who complained : 
‘* How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge. . . . 

Now, whether it be 

Beastial oblivion, or some craven scruple 

Of thinking too precisely on the event— 

A thought which, quarter’d, hath but one 

part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward—I do not know 

Why Ma I live to say ‘ this thing’s to do,’ 

Sith I have cause, and will, and strength, 

and means 

To do ’t. Examples gross as earth exhort 

me.” 

Macbeth had to make his occasions; and 
his trouble was that, when ‘he had seized 
them, the reward was withheld by super- 
natural hands. We feel that, if he had 
had a tithe of Hamlet’s opportunities, he 
would have turned his revenge to imme- 
diate gain, and have made a very fair King 
of Denmark : 

‘“* To be thus is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus: our fears in Banquo 

Stick deep; and im his royalty of nature . 

Reigns that which would be fear’d. 


. « » Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 
Which in his death were perfect. 

Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to 


peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. 
For mine own good 
ol canes Hl eave Way: I am in blood 
Stepp’d in so that, should I wade no 
more, 
Returning were as tedious as go‘o’er.”” 
In none of these 
reader knows, can be ly multiplied, 
are we able to discover the same 
cowardice as that to which Hamlet con- 


reversed ? Surely the reflections in the 
soliloquies are perfectly natural to the man 
who was the victim of ‘‘ equivocating fiends” 
and of opportunities which fell short of his 
baser ambitions. The ‘‘ noble”? Macbeth of 
Banquo’s first introduction, who dies with 
the harness of his own manufacture on his 
back, had adventured enough in life. to 
conclude that ; , 
‘Tt is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing.” 
He had had visions of success bright enough 
to regret : 
“ That which should acoom: old age, 

As hononr, love, chelionas teeepe of friends,” 


and the blind fears which had hurried him 
from the skirts of one hope to another had 
hardened his senses, not his heart: 


“ The oH has been, my senses would have 

cool’ : 

To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair - 

Would at a di treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t: I have supp’d full with 
horrors ; 

Direneas, familiar to my slaughterous 
thoughts, 

Cannot once start me.’’ 


A dramatist may draw two types of irreso- 


luteness and yet not make them alike; and 


it is a erous hobby to mount, to con- 
clude from this predilection for the that 
the dramatist himself was such-and-such. 
But it is too soon as yet to discuss Mr. 
Harris’s essay as a whole. The inference 
from the style to the man, which his realistic 
criticism attempts, is a very fruitful theme; 
and he may well succeed in proving from 
the speeches in “ Hamlet” and “ Macbeth ” 
that Shekespeae mind had a certain 
colour and a definite preference of thought. 
We a instance the argument to music in 
especial, and may note, in pessing, as & 
negative proof against the identity theorem, 
that Macbeth is nowhere credited with that 
supreme sanction of gentleness. But the 
larger conclusion, which Mr. Harris’s essay 
may or may not eventually reach, will be 
independent of the intermediate links by 
which he is building it ae: ie is not 
necessary to sw’ t Romeo-Jaques is 
identical with Hamlet and Hamlet with 
Macbeth, in order to infer Shak from 
them. At least, in the case of S) mayen 
two greatest characters, we reserve, for the 
present, our right to distinguish them. 


LITERARY HOLBORN. 


Waits these words are being written the 
last stones of the archway which a few 


‘* That, lapsed in time and passion, lets go by | months ago supported, and gave admittance 
The important acting of your com- | to, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn, are being taken 
mand, down [a week has ela and they are 
nor yet in Romeo’s nor another's. And the| gone!]. The keystone bears [bore] the date 


melancholy in Macbeth’s soli- 
loquies, of Bid me ari Ho writes ; be 
“ strange murderer who longs for ‘ troops 0: 
friends? ”. ‘the essential identi of the two 
characters” which “ the crying ifference in 
situation only brings out”—what becomes 
of all this if we agree that each must have 


1818. Under it Charles Dickens passed, in 
the flush of youth, to sign his contract to 
write the pier ae tte rhs Here, in his 
chambers on the third storey, the earlier 
chapters of that work were written. Next 
door to Furnival’s, in pitiful plight, stands, 


‘or rather staggers, an inn which Dickens 


must have loved, the old ‘‘ Bell and Crown”’ 
inn, or Ridler’s Hotel. Here, too, the 
crowbar has been busy. The roof of this 
comfortable tavern has been torn off; the 
windows are gaping squares; the old- 
fashioned wall-papers of its upper rooms 
are exposed to the weather, and the derision 
of modern taste; and the dust, rising in 
clouds, and glittering in the sun, signals 
the fall of an inn which was a 
of rest and quiet breathing. The old 
“Bell and Crown” was the typical inn 
of literature: such inns are never replaced. 
It was to the “ Bell and Crown” that Tom 
Hood’s ruralising Cockney sent back his 
longing thoughts from Porkin n-place : 
“Well, the country’s a pleasant place, sure 
enough, for ok that’s country born, 
And useful, no doubt, in a natural way, for 
growing our grass and corn. 


Howsomever my mind’s made up, and 
although I’m sure cousin Giles will be 

- vext, 

I mean to book me an inside place up to 
town upon Saturday next, 

And if nothing happens, soon after ten, I 
shall be at the old Bell and Crown, 

And perhaps I may come to the coun 
again, when London is all burnt down.” 


It may be remarked that Hood had some 
warrant for his portrait of a Londoner, 
wistful of Holborn when surrounded by 
dairy delights. Under Furnival’s Inn— 
not the building just destroyed, but its 
peas was a cider vault kept 
gare John Grey. This man, after years 
of attendanee on his customers, had made a 
decent fortune, and was able to buy an 
estate in Yorkshire, to which he retired. 
But the réle of country squire became tedious 
to him. The merry clatter of hoofs on 
Holborn was ever in his ears; and finally 
he returned to London and offered: to buy 
back his old cider cellar. Failing in this, 
he proposed to become a waiter where he 
a formerly been. ripe is cape ey ni 
wing a salary to the day of his death. 
The story may have haunted Hood’s brain. 
posite to the ‘Bell and Crown,” on 
the south side of Holborn, the fate of the 
old “Black Swan” is trembling in the 
balance. A portion of the building has 
been acquired, and will be preserved; but 
the rest may come down. In any case the 
building will lose much of its familiar 
appearance. It was built by Government to 
the old Distillery, which figures in 
Barnaby Rudge as the focus of the horrors of 
the Gordon riots. The mob reachéd its 
most frenzied mood in Holborn, and the 
sight of the Distillery unloosed its last 
reserves of fury. The house was attacked 
in front, and :scores of spirit casks were 
broached. Dickens's description of the scene 
is in his most downright vein : 

“The gutters of the street, and every crack 
and fissure in the stones, ran scorching spirit, 
which, being turned up by busy hands, over- 
flowed the road and oa and formed a 

e dowa 


breast, and drank until they died. While some 
stooped with their lips to the brink and never 
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raised their heads again, others sprang up from 
their fiery draught, and danced, half in a mad 
triumph, and half in the agony of suffocation, 
until they fell and steeped their corpses in the 
liquor that had killed them. Nor was even 
this the worst or most appalling kind of death 
that happened on this fatal night. From the 
burning cellars, where they drank out of hats, 
pails, buckets, tubs, or shoes, some men were 
drawn alive, but all alight from head to foot: 
who, in their unendurable anguish and suffer- 
ing, making for anything that had the look of 
water, rolled, hissing, in this hideous lake, and 
splashed up liquid which lapped in all ‘it 
met with as it ran slong the surface, and 
neither spared the living nor the dead.” 


From these tragic memories it is easy to 
pees to others of a mild and radiant kind; 
or in Holborn the pickaxe is heard on 
every hand, and at every blow some memory 
starts to life. A little farther westward, on 
the north side of the street, there is a ga 
from which clouds of engine-smoke ro 
across the traffic. Here, in Fuller's, or 
Fulwood’s, Rents, a shaft of the new electric 
railway is sunk on the very sight of Squire’s 
and other coffee housés of ripe memory. 
Several of Addison’s Spectators were dated 
from Squire’s; and where the chain now 
grates on its windlass, and the whistle shrieks 
discordant, the good knight and the “ Spec- 
tator” met for quiet talk. Sir Rogers’s 
venerable figure drew the eyes of the whole 
room upon him, and 
“he had no sooner seated himself at the upper 
End of the high Table, but he called for a 
clean Pipe, a Paper of Tobacco, a Dish of 
Coffee, a Wax-Candle, and the Supplement with 
such an Air of Cheerfulness and Good-humour, 
that all the Boys in the Coffee-room (who 
seemed to take pleasure in serving him) were 
at: once employed on his several Errands, inso- 
much that no Body else could come at a Dish 
of Tea, till the Knight had got all his Con- 
veniencies about him.” , 
Another Spectator memory of Fuller’s Rents 
may be recalled: it has a flavour which 
will cling to the spot even when the railway 
begins its carrying work. ‘This is to 
give notice,” runs an advertisement in the 
Spectator, ‘‘ that the three Criticks who last 
Sunday settled the characters of my Lord 
Rochester and Boileau, in the Yard of a 
Coffee House in Fuller’s Rents, will meet 
this next Sunday at the same Time and 
Place, to finish the merits of several 
Dramatick Writers, and will also make an 
end of the. Nature of the True Sublime.” 
It is not recorded whether these gentlemen 
made an end of the Sublime. But Time, 
the greatest critic of all, is making an end 
of old Holborn. 3 , 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


Srernane MAatiarmt. 


Ty one of his dark pages—the darker since 
it, will never be known if they were meant 
as a deliberate mystification or if the poet 
understood expression sincerely as a kind 
of Chinese puzzle—Mallarmé speaks of 
“the exquisite vacation from oneself.” 
When M. Mallarmé, a simple and excellent 
professor of English in a French college, 
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was not expounding the beauties of the 
English tongue to a circle of admiring 
students, who, I suspect, relished the poet 
for the singularly sympathetic and charming 
qualities of the man, it is charitable to 
assume that he was in frequent vacation 
from himself. Then it was he divagated, 
and wrote a language quite the most extra- 
ordinary and incomprehensible of the 
earth. Yet open a volume of his, and you 
will be surprised by the look of exquisite 
limpidity of the prose, by the appearance of 
incomparable polish of the verse. 

The fact is, Mallarmé was a writer guided 
by sight, and not by ear or sense. What 
he writes is not meant to be read aloud or to 
be understood ; it is written to be looked at. 
The juxtaposition of words is arranged for 
him, not by what these convey to the in- 
telligence, but by their distinguished 
elegance, by their graceful look. They 
may mean nothing at all, or simply the 
grotesque. The thing for the printed page 
is to furnish evidence of choice. 

“Ts it willingly,” Daudet once asked 
him, ‘‘that you have retired into tenebrae 
that the world may not follow you, to be 
alone with the elect, with yourself, with 
your dream —or is it involuntarily?” The 
delicious malice of Daudet’s question rests 
for ever in interrogation. That “ involun- 
tarily ” is delightful. To be sure, Mallarmé 
has his answer: ‘‘ But, my dear fellow, the 
mere operation of writing consists in puttin, 
black upon white.” Mallarmé never di 
anything else. Here is a page chosen at 
random, and heaven knows if they lack in 
the slender collection of his works—those 
impenetrable pages written in an unknown 
tongue, in the scorn of syntax, whose mean- 
ing he himself would describe as “‘ absconse.”” 
The word is a favourite of his, as is the 
condition in intelligence. He describes an 
afternoon in which his lucidity is veiled 
in mental somnolence. He fancies a 
woman’s skirts invades his solitude, 
and thus addresses the -unseen lady 
(I could neither translate Mallarmé into 
French nor English, not often having the ghost 
of an idea what he means! Perhaps another 
reader will be more fortunate, and furnish 
me with the clue of this passage, which, I 
own, looks very pretty and simple in print) : 


“*A quel type s’ajustent vos traits, je sens 
leur précision, Madame, interrompre chose 
installée ici par le bruissement d’une venue oui ! 
Ce charme instinctif d’en dessous que ne 
défend pas contre l’explorateur la plus authen- 
tiquement nouée, avec une boucle en diamant, 
des ceintures. Si vague concept se suffit; et ne 
transgresse point le délice impreint de généralité 
qui permet et ordonne d’exclure tous visages, 
au point que la révélation d’un (n’allez point le 
pencher, avéré, sur le furtif seuil ob je régne) 
chasserait mon trouble, avec lequal il n’a que 
faire,” 

There, if there exists an honest French 
or English man who can prove to me (not 
state merely) that he understands that page, 
and can convince me that it really means 
something, I am willing to bestow on him 
my last five-pound note. And when he has 
accomplished that astounding feat, let him 
kindly construe into French, or English, or 
even’ modest Chinese, which ought to be 
considerably easier than Mallarmé’s private 
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ogee 


and very personal language, this mysterious 
sonnet : ; 


‘* A la une accablante, nu 
basse de basalte et de laves 
a méme des échos esclaves 
par une trompe sans vertu 
quel sépulcral naufrage (tu 
le sais, écume, mais y laves) 
supréme une entre les épaves 
abolli le mat dévétu, 
ou cela que furiboni faute 
de quelques pérdition haute 
tout l’abime vani éployé 
dans le si blanc cheveu qui traine 
avanement aura noyé 
le flanc enfant d’une siréne.” 


For a prince of poets, confess that this is 
indeed a royal mystification. But there are 
a ute gathering of mortals who reverse 
the talents of the sailor’s parrot, and loudly 
admire the more the less they understand. 
Yet, strange to say, the man who could 
make this brutal assault upon our patience 
could now and then write verses suave and 
delicate and simple. I remember an essay 
by his cousin, M. Paul Margueritte, the 
novelist, who, in chatting about Mallarmé’s 
little theatre at Valvins, where he died, 
quotes a couple of really charming sonnets 
actually written in French. Here is the 
summer adieu, recited by the poet’s daughter 
to the friendly audience: 


‘* Avec le soleil nous partons 
Pour revenir au temps des roses, 
Sans or, O Gilles et Martons! 
Avec le soleil nous partons. 
Mais il nous reste en nos cartons 
De quoi chagser les jours moroses. 
Avec le soleil nous partons 
Pour revenir au temps des roses.” 


Who could ask for anything prettier 
clearer, more delicately musical? It is as 
sweet as an old French song. The haunting 
quality of these two lines : 


‘* Avec le soleil nous partons 
Pour revenir au temps des roses ” 


—has ‘an echo of Ronsard. From time.to 
time, in his rare lucid moments, he is rich 
in evocative charm. Take this lovely 
sculptured and luminous picture of the 
Faun on a hot afternoon, squeezing the 
grape and then laughingly watching the 
light through the mellow skin: 

‘« Ainsi quand des raisins j’ai sucé la clarté 
Pour bannir un regret par ma feinte écarté 
Rieur, j’éléve au ciel d’été la grappe vide 
Et soutHant dans ses peaux lumineuses, avide 
D’ivresse, jusqu’au soir je regarde an 

travers.” f 
Whoever gave in five lines a more delicate 
and voluptuous charm to drunkenness? It 
is as sunny as the grape itself, as witching 
as the still perfumed woods of southern 
shores. Fine lines light up the obscurity 
like jewels. 
‘¢ Mordant au citron d’or de l’idéal amer ” 


is unforgettable. Of a rare and radiant 
beauty also are those lines in Apparition : 


“*, . . Tu m’es en riant apparue | 
Et j’ai cru voir la fée au chapeau de clarté 
Qui jadis, sur mes beaux sommeils d’enfant 
gaté 
Passait laissant toujours de ses mains mal 
fermées, 
Neigir de blancs bouquets d’étoiles par- 
fumées,” 
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Shakespearian actor is supposed to range 
over the entire field of lamest nature : % 
nea at will ‘from gay to grave, from 
ively to severe.” On no other hypothesis 
could we suppose a first-rate Hamlet under- 
taking the part of Macbeth. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s comparative failure in Macbeth 
is in no wise derogatory to his powers as 
an actor; it only shows that the actor’s 
personality will assert itself, whether recog- 
nised or not. 


Happy the actor who knows his limita- 
tions; and the actress too! for thereb 
much chagrin and heartburning is avoided. 
The objection I have taken to Mr. Forbes 
Robertson’s Macbeth applies with still 

eater force to the Lady Macbeth of Mrs. 

atrick Campbell. Clever actress as she is 
in the line of the modern adventuress—-all 
her powers were revealed like a flash in the 


than he anticipated—it can never be exactly 
the same. This is why writing a play is so 
much like drawing a number in a lottery. 
The novelist or the essayist stands or falls 
by his own handiwork ; the dramatist is at 
the mercy of half-a-dozen collaborators, who 
only approximately realise his conceptions, 
and he is fortunate if his picture, retouched 
by so many hands, comes out as an har- 
monious whole. 


. But lines like these—star-points in the 
heavy dusk of night—hardly explain to us 
the ‘“culte” of Mallarmé and his title of 
‘prince of poets,” which greeted him on 
Verlaine’s death. Now we hear that Heredia, 
in his stead, is the prince. Well done! 
That’s a sovereignty we understand and 
accept. After night daylight. Perhaps 
Mallarmé’s unexplained charm lies in the 
singularly rich effect of vision conveyed in 
seizing and quaint adjectives. At his best : 
and clearest his originality is certainly| Tue bearing of these remarks upon Mr. 
dengue? forits sober elegance. ‘Azur | Forbes-Robertson’s revival of ‘‘ Macbeth” 
attendri d’Octobre pile et pur,” which is|at the Lyceum is obvious. What a wholly 
all he says of softened sky and landscape, | different play it is, to be sure, from that 
is a fair example of this go ens restraint | Which was presented on these same boards 
so characteristic of him when at odd | by Sir Henry Irving nine or ten years ago! 
moments he condescends to be intelligible. | Shakespeare would probably have found it 
But will he live as other than a mad, | difficult in either case to recognise his own 
strange sample of decadent French genius | handiwork. Sir Henry Irving’s rendering 
fallen into a kind of feline, unsoundable | was the widest departure from tradition that \ 
reverie? For his best verse has something | the stage has seen. As the rude, stalwart | part of the second Mrs. Tanqueray—she is 
of the deep green mystery of a dreaming | soldier, physically brave, but morally weak, | one of the most hopelessly uninspiring Lady 
cat’s rouard: lay beyond his compass, he gave us an intel- | Macbeths that I remember to have seen. 
H. L. | lectually subtle, poltroonish, uxorious Mac- | Her murderous counsels are delivered with- 
beth, swayed partly by ‘‘ skyey influences,” | out conviction, while her remorse is without 
but more by the passionate entreaties of a| a shred of Peausrbeity or pathos. Nothing 
wife to whom he was devotedly attached;|in her rendering of the part conveys the 
while Miss Ellen Terry for her part depicted | smallest thrill or shudder to the house. 
Lady Macbeth as the fond and tender spouse, | Her very sleep-walking lacks impressive- 
ambitious solely for her lord’s advancement. | ness; she gives one the idea that she is a 
So much for personality. The picture so| woman awake, hoping to conquer sleep 
presented was consistent enough after ita| by a little nocturnal exercise. With a 
fl Bae other day a diligent copymaker on | fashion, but as unlike the traditional view | personality typically modern, not to say 
one of the Paris newspapers enter- | of ‘‘Macheth” as night from day. In the} decadent, like hers, the attempt upon 
tained his readers with a collection of | present case we have a rendering of the| which Mrs. Patrick Oampbell is engaged, 
opinions, derived from dramatic authors, on | tragedy similarly governed and limited by | to conquer a Shakespearian reputation, 
the question whether actors, properly speak- | the personality of the chief performers. appears to me a wholly mistaken one. 
ing, “created parts,” or seealy reflected anner, look, accent, enunciation, tem- 
the ideas entrusted to them. Naturally, perament—everything is against her. A 
the opinions were various, the actor being re- more striking example of the limitations of 
garded either as a good or a bad collaborator personality it would be hard to find. 
according to circumstances—good when his 
personality happened to fit in with the 
author’s conception of a character; bad 
when it differed from, or conflicted with, it. 
My own experience in the matter is small, 
but I well remember that in a couple of 
pieces of mine which were played in London 
some years ago the actors, in certain in- 
stances, vivified and defined my ideas—in 
fact, improved upon them; while in others, 
as M. Marcel Prévost puts it, they presented 
“images ” more or ‘lees “deformed ” in 
outline. Certain it is that the actor, what- 
ever his abstract conception of a character 
may be, is, to a great extent, the slave of 
his personality. Theoretically, he adapts 
himself to his part; practically, his success 
is most assured when the part 1s adapted to 
his personality, This is so well understood 
by dramatists of experience, that they write, 
as far as possible, with a particular company 
of actors in view. The actor - manager 
has often been blamed for his habit of 
standing in the middle of the stage, and 
being fitted with a part as a tailor fits his 
customer with a coat; but there is no doubt 
that by this means success for author 
and actor alike is most easily and surely 
achieved. A dramatiet who writes without 
regard to his interpreters is somewhat 
in the position of an artist who paints a 
picture in the dark; the result when the 
work comes to be exposed to the glare of 
the footlights may be either better or worse 


DRAMA. 


“ MAOBETH ” AT THE LYCEUM. 
Personatity 1n ACTING. 


Me. Forses Roserrson is an actor 
ossessed of a rare intellectuality and re- 
ement, whose Hamlet placed him in the 
forefront of Shakespearian actors. But the 
very qualities that contributed to his success 
as the scholarly, philosophic Prince militate 
against his assumption of the rude and im- 
petuous Scottish thane. That he is too 
true an artist to do violence to the text one 
sees at a glance. He knows the tradition 
of the part and would adhere to it. In 
hysical make-up he is all but perfect, a 
iving portrait of the uncouth, unkempt 
Scottish chieftain of the eleventh century. 
But the effort to accommodate himself to a 
part so wholly at variance with his per- 
sonality checks his spontaneity. Laying | earth to the air above—and thrill the public 
aside the gifts with which he is accustomed to | with a life and death struggle between two 
conquer his public, he fights the battle like; men in a balloon? The great diamond 
@ man with one hand tied behind his back, | robbery committed in Piccadilly last autumn 
the result being a certain tameness or flat- | while this sensation was in process of being 
ness in the performance which is painfully | concocted must have suggested the motive 
felt in comparison with the vigour and | of such a struggle, the obtaining possession 
vitality of the Macduff of the cast, a part| of a stolen jewel of great price. With 
iritedly embodied by Mr. Robert Taber. | these ideas the authors must have sat down 
This latest Macbeth, in a word, is a grati- | to write, working back from the balloon to 
fication to the eye but a disappoint-|the robbery of the ‘great ruby” from a 
ment to the understanding. Although | jeweller’s shop in Bond-street by the 
not definitely acknowledged as a factor in| ‘‘diamond gang.” Nevertheless, they are 
dramatic art, the limitations of personality | not ideas of a very tractable kind, for, 
are practically recognised in what are known | although the robbery constitutes an effective 
as “lines of business.” Every actor has | first act, the authors have not succeeded in 
his line—a sort of part in which he ad- woes in their balloon sensation without 
mittedly excels; and, presumably, it is not | a considerable sacrifice of plausibility. Like 
his intelligence which confines him to this | the famous “ pattes de mouche”’ of Sardou, 
groove, but his physical means of giving | the stolen ruby Oo through a variety of 
expression to his ideas. Nevertheless, the | adventures until it finds itself innocently 


APPARENTLY, melodrama is degenerating 
into a rivalry between authors in the pro- 
duction of mechanical sensation, to which 
everything is sacrificed. The genesis of 
“The Great Ruby,” given at Drury Lane, 
for example, is very obvious. Last year 
Messrs. Cecil Raleigh and Henry Hamilton 
contrived a deadly hand-to-hand fight 
between divers at the bottom of the sea. 
In the present instance they have reasoned 
with themselves, Why not go to the opposite 
extreme—from the waters caderuecth the 
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enough in the bag of an army officer, who 
supposes it to be a box of chocolate. The 
gang who have lost it get wind of its 
whereabouts, and take their measures for 
recovering it by violent means. But the 
balloon! Well, the fateful jewel, observe, 
isin the bag of an army officer, and he is 
engaged, if you please, in official ballooning 
experiments on Hampstead Heath. Hither 
come the gang and also the police, who are 
closing in upon them. The balloon stands 
there, inflated, all ready for an ascent. In 
a trice the desperadoes gag the officer and 
possess themselves of the ruby; but the 
police are upon them: three of them are 
fea tei two jump into the car of the 
balloon, cut the ropes, and carry on their 
life and death struggle in mid air, secundum 
artem. The “‘sensation” brings down the 
house, and presumably ranks as a great 
Drury Lane success. As to the play—alas ! 
there is no play, but only a newspaper 
account of a robbery and of the tracking 
of the thieves, cut into appropriate lengths, 
and eked out with padding. 
J. FN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CORYDON’S BOOKCASE. 


Si1r,—Though I dare not flatter myself 
that my opinions are of any value, yet, as 
one whose ideal of enjoyment is to spend 
six hours a day in reading, I venture to 
suggest the following list of books for 
Corydon’s holiday library : 

1. The Rubdiyat (FitzGerald’s version). 
2. Theocritus. 
3. Virgil’s Georgics. 
4. Marcus Aurelius. 
5. The Confessions of 8. Augustine. 
6. Shelley’s Prometheus, Adonais, Cloud, 
and Skylark. 
7. Swinburne’s Poems and Ballads. 
8. Tennyson (complete pocket edition). 
9. Herrick’s Hesperides. 
. The Tempest. 
. A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
. As You Lthe It. 
. Romeo and Juliet. 
. Montaigne’s Essays. 
Browne’s Religio Medici and Hydrio- 
taphia. 
- De Quincey’s Susptra de Profundis. 
. Toss of the D’ Urbervilles. 
. Mill on the Floss. 
. Story of an African Farm. 
- A Summer in Arcady. By James 
Lane Allen. 


I should like to add half-a-dozen more of 
Shakespeare’s plays, and a pocket volume 
of his Songs and Sonnets ; Epictetus, Thomas 
i Kempis, three more novels by Hardy; 
Austin’s Garden that I Love, and a couple 
more volumes of Swinburne’s poems. The 
Bible I omit, as it may be found 
everywhere. The books in the above list 
of twenty I should take as far as possible 
in pocket editions, such as those of Messrs. 
Dent.—I am, &c., 


*_Cxom J. Mgap ALLEN. 
“The Cedars,” Exeter: Sept. 17. 


Sir,—In the multitude of counsellors | 


there is safety”; and now you have pub- 
lished the lists of twenty books to fill 
Corydon’s holiday shelf compiled by diverse 
men of letters, there might be some small 
value in the ideus of the most insignificant 
of laymen, though I think we should bear 
in mind the fact that ‘most books belong 
to the house and street only, and in the 
fields their leaves feel very thin.” I would 
suggest the following as the most satisfac- 
tory for him to have by him, even though 
he neglects them most of his time for the 
great book of Nature : 


1. Walden. By H. D. Thoreau. 

A Week on the Concord. By H. D. 
Thoreau. 

3. Essays. By H. D. Thoreau. 

4, As You Like It. By Shakespeare. 

5 

6 


a 


. The Tempest. By Shakespeare. _ 
. The Life By R. 
Jefferies. 
7. The Light of Asia. 
8. The Compleat 
alton. 
9. Virginibus Puerisque. 
Stevenson. 

. Pictures in Prose. By Trevor Battye. 
. The Egoist. By G. Meredith. 
. Amelia. By Fielding. 


of the Fields. 


By Sir E. Arnold. 
Angler. By Izaak 


By R. L. 


FitzGerald. 

. The Anatomy of Melancholy. By Burton 
(for the sake of the Introduction, 
why is it not published separately ?). 

. Tartarin de Tarascon. By A. Daudet. 

. The Natural History of Selborne. By 
G. White. 

. Sesame and Liles. By Ruskin. 

. The Trumpet-Major. By T. Hardy. 

. Tristram: Shandy. By Sterne. 

. The Vicar of Wakefield. By O. Gold- 
smith. 


I think, sir, that with the above twenty 
books Corydon could be hardly at a loss 
for reading to suit every mood and all 
weathers, though for myself the first four 
would content me for many months; and in 
Thoreau’s writings I can find new truths 
whenever I take them up, and much humour 
withal.—I am, &c., 
‘(A Mere Layman.” 
Northampton: Sept. 18. 


P.8.—As one always wants to idealise the 
country of one’s holidays, I cannot see how 
the ‘Local Paper” can serve. 


Sir,—In your comment upon my letter 
relating to holiday reading, you strain my 
argument to the tension of breaking-point. 
I do not mean to suggest that the place in 
which an author writes his work, or lays his 
scenes, or makes his characters move and 
have their being, is the only place to read 
that work; but what I do affirm is, that it is 
the best. You may most certainly read 
Shakespeare and Tennyson, Wordsworth 
and Southey, Scott and Dickens, or any 
other of our gods of literature anywhere— 


wherever you like—and enjoy them. But 
if you read them among the scenes wherethey 
wrote, or their creations of character lived, 
or that their pen pictures in the artistry and 
colouring of words, you will enjoy them all 
the more, and know them as they may be 
known. Let every man choose where he will 
read his authors. But let me read Southey’s 
‘How the Water Comes Down at Lodore ”’ at 
Lodore ; Wordsworth’s ‘‘ We Are Seven ” in 
Grasmere Churchyard ; ‘‘ Lucy Gray ” upon 
the wide moor, and “The Excursion ” among: 
the hills ; Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook” not far from 
Philip’s Farm, and his ‘Enoch Arden’ . 
where the wind brings the smell of the 
salt North Sea; Byron’s ‘Prisoner of 
Chillon” under the walls of Geneva, or 
by the Chateau of Chillon, and his 
“Childe Harold” on pilgrimage; Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Village Blacksmith ” by the old 
chestnut tree, and his “Evangeline” in 
New England; Bryant and Thoreau in 
the wilds of nature; Olive Schreiner’s Story 
of an African Farm not far from the Cape ; 
Thomas Hardy’s Zess in Wessex; R. D. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone in Devonshire ; 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Mary Barton and Mrs. 
Hodgson Burnett's That Lass o’ Lowrte's in 
Lancashire ; Victor Hugo’s Zotlers of the 
Sea in the Channel Islands; Sir Walter 
Scott’s Fatr Maid of Perth in Perth, and 
80 on ad infinitum. 

When I say that the true artist draws 


. The Rubdiydt of Omar Khdyyam. By | colour into his blood, I mean that the scenes 


amoung which an author spends his life, 
and especially his childhood, are, so to say, 
absorbed by his being, and, as it were, 
photographed upon his brain. It was more 
than a figure of speech to say that Calais 
should be found written on the dead heart 
ofa Queen. An author will do his best work 
among the scenes that he loves. And not 
only does the scenery have an effect upon 
the writer, but even the times and the season 
are not valueless. To illustrate this take 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam. Any person read- 
ing it with understanding can tell that it was 
in process of writing during a series of 
years. The seasons are vocal in the words, 
Christmas comes round more than once, and 
you hear the wild bells ring out. Spring 
comes and rosy plumelets tuft the larch, 
where rarely sings the mounted thrush. 

To say that there is no visible connexion 
between Stratford-on-Avon and most of 
Shakespeare’s writings does not preclude a 
visible connexion between that place and 
at least some of his writings, and, indeed, 
there may be an invisible connexion between 
it and ali his writings; for whatever ma: 
be said to the contrary, the place in whic! 
Shakespeare passed the early part of life, 
while the child was fathering thes man; the 
place that he loved so much as to retire to 
it after the labours of life, when the man 
had, perhaps, begun to father the child, to 
die, must have exercised some magic over 
his pen, and been reflected, even if the 
reflection is unrecognised, in the mirror 
which he held up to Nature. 

This, then, is the conclusion of my argu- 
ment on holiday reading. If the place 
chosen for holiday is bound up in any way 
with any great book, be it by the associa- 
tions of scéne, character, or of the author 
himeelf, then read that particular book in 
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that particular place. A man’s biography 
is best read where he has lived his life.—I 
am, &c., 

Swirum Saint SwITHaInNe. 


[This correspondence must now cease. 
Corydon has returned to town browned by 
the sun. We gather that owing to the 
persistent fine weather he found the Book 
of Nature more attractive than his much- 
discussed bookcase. Faithless Corydon !] 


THE PRINTER AS HUMORIST. 


Sir,—Since the “‘new humour” shows a 
tendency to revert to what Mr. Andrew Lang 
calls the ‘‘old drivel,” it is satisfactory to 
note that the printer, whom an American 
writer has jnstly described as the greatest 
humorist of the age, continues to maintain 
his reputation. 

In the Drama article of the AcaDEMy last 
week I described the action of ‘‘ The Three 
Musketeers” as a fight between ‘‘ fiends and 


demi-gods.” The printer, with his cus- 
tomary felicity, changed “fiends” into 
“ friends.” Of course, it may be objected 


that this particular joke isnot new. There 
is an old story as to a death announcement 
in the Times being followed by the line, 
“Fiends will please accept of this intima- 
tion.” And not long ago a well-known 
baronet was stated in a fashionable column 
to have “gone shooting yesterday with a 
party of fiends.” 

Still, I am willing to believe that your 
printer, Sir, knew nothing of these ante- 
cedent witticisms, and that his stroke of 
humour was done, so to speak, off his own 
bat. Les beaux esprits se rencontrent some- 
times —I am, &c., 

J. FN. 


FROM THE AUTHOR OF BOYHOOD! 


Srr,—In justice I think you will allow 
me one word in reference to your reviewer's 
Jin de siecle notice of my little book, Boyhood. 
His views of life and mine are so diametri- 
cally opposed that it is not the spirit of the 
notice at which I ask to cavil, but to point 
out what might almost be called a mis- 
statement. 
the author tells us that association with 
boys has forced her to the conviction of the 
existence of a personal devil, we need say 
no more.” The passages in my book to 
which he refers are these : 

‘‘T wish I could persuade my readers of the 
existence of a definite evil spirit, outside their 
own individualities, to the same extent that 
long association with boys bas forced me to that 
’ conviction.” ... ‘If you could begin your 
dealings with your children on the assumption 
that there is a distinct evil influence (I always 
call it the devil) outside your boy’s own 
character, which you and he have to combat 
together, you would, I know, find the whole 
matter much simpler.” 

—I am, &c., 
Ennis RicoMonp. 


He says: ‘“‘ When we suy that | - 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Weex rnpinc Tuorspay, Serr. 23. 


_ THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


SIMPLE THOUGHTS FOR THE CHURCH'S SEASONS. 
By A. B. Tucker. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Montague Fowler, B.A... The Church 
Movepaper Co, Ltd. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE, AND OTHER SERMONS. By Fenton 
ls Anthony Hort, D.D. Macmillan & 
Oo. 68. 


JewisH Rewicious LIFE AFTER THE EXILE. 
By the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, D.D. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 6s. 


BrsLtE MANNERS AND Customs. By Rev. G. M. 
Mackie, M.A. A. &C. Black. 1s. 6d. 


DoorrINE AND DEVELOPMENT: UNIVERSITY 
Pec By Hastings Rashdall. Methuen 
& Co. 68. 


THE JEwisH YEAR: A COLLECTION oF DEVO- 
‘TIONAL PoEMs. ‘Translated and composed 
by Alice Lucas. Macmillan & Co. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


DEMOORACY AND SooraL GROWTH IN AMERICA: 
’ Four Lecrures. By Bernard Moses, 
Ph.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


HisToRY OF THE WORLD, FROM THE EARLIEST 
HisTorRioaAL TIME TO THE YEAR 1898. 
Fy Edgar Sanderson, M.A. Hutchinson 

Co. 


FAsHION IN Paris: THE VARIOUS PHASES 
OF FEMININE TASTE AND /ESTHETICS FROM 
1797 to 1897. By Octave Uzanne. From 
the French, by Lady Mary Lloyd. William 
Heinemann. 36s. 


Tue Paty Days oF NANCE OLDFIELD. By 
Edward Robins. Heinemann. 


POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 


BoswELL’s JOURNAL OF A TouR TO THE 
HEBRIDES WITH SAMUEL Jonnson, LL.D. 
2 vols. Archibald Constable & Co. 


Capriccios. By Louis J. Block. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 


THE REFORMER OF GENEVA: AN HISTORICAL 
DraMa. By Charles Woodruff Shields. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


oF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE 

BioGRAPHICAL EDITION. 
Vol. VI.: ContTrIBUTIONS TO PUNCH. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. 


Tue Works oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited from the Original Texts by H. 
Arthur Doubleday, with the Assistance of 
T. Gregory Foster and Robert Elson. 

Vol. IX. Archibald Constable & Co. 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE, VoL. IX.: 
Tirvs ANDRONICU8, ROMEO AND JULIET, 
TROILUS AND CrEssipA. Archibald Con- 
stable & Co. 5s. 


ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. Anon. 
Macmillan & Co. 6s. 


THE WorKS 
THACKERAY, 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


A Brrp’s-EYE VIEW OF PICTURESQUE INDIA. 
By Sir Richard Temple. Chatto & Windus. 


YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By Joseph | InvrnrresIMAL ANALYSIS. 


Earle Stevens. Samvson Low. 
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Tue Ciry oF THE CaLipHs: A PorpuLaR StuDy 
OF CAIRO AND ITS ENVIRONS AND THE 
NILE AND ITs ANTIQUITIES. By Eustace 
A. Pevnehene) T. Fisher Unwin. 
108. 6d. 


Gto«psEs OF ENGLAND: Soctat, POLITICAL, 
LITERARY. By Moses Coit Tyler. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. ds. 


Korean SKETCHES. By Rev. James S. Gale, 
B.A. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 


NinE YEARS ON THE GoLD Coast. By the 
Rev. Dennis Kemp. Macmillan & Co. 


NEW EDITIONS OF FICTION. 


THe TALE oF CHLOE, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By George Meredith. Revised edition. 
Archibald Constable & Co. 6s. 


A Rosx or YESTERDAY. By F. Marion Craw- 


ford. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 

THE ‘TEMPLE’? WAVERLEY NOVELS: THE 
Pirate. J. M. Dent & Co. 2 vols. 
1s. 6d. each. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 


BrYonD THE BorDER. By Walter Douglas 
Campbell. Archibald Constable & Co. 68. 


PacEs AND PICTURES FROM FORGOTTEN 
CHILDREN’s Books. Edited by Andrew 
W. Tuer, F.8S.A. The Leadenhall Press. 6s. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SELECT TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By 
Charles and Mary Lamb. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by David Frew, B.A. 
Blackie & Son. 1s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD MANUALS OF ENGLISH HIsToRY. 
No. III.: ENGLAND AND THE HUNDRED 
Years’ War (1327-1485 a.D.). By 
C. W. C. Oman, M.A. Blackie & Son. 


BATTLE-PIECES IN PROSE AND VERSE FROM 
8rr Water Scotr. By J. Higham, M.A. 
A. & C. Black. 


Heath's MopERN LanouaGE SERmEs: LE 
Ror pes Monracnges. Par Edmond 
About. With Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Logie, Ph.D. Isbister & Co. 


THE STEVENSON READER: SELECTED PASSAGES 
FROM THE Works OF RosErtT LovIs 
Srevenson. Edited by Lloyd Osbourne. 
Chatto & Windus. 


ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE. 
Crosskey. Blackie & Son. 


Tue ‘‘RargicH” HisToRY READERS: THE 
GRowTH OF GREATER BRITAIN: A SKETCH 
OF THE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COLONIES 
AND DEPENDENCIES. By F. B. Kirkman, 
B.A. Blackie & Son. 1s. Kd. 


Tue Pranist’s Mgntor. By Henry Fisher, 
Mus. Doc. J. Curwen & Sons, Ltd. 


By Lewes R. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MeEtHnops oF INDUSTRIAL REMUNERATION. By 
David F. Schloss. Third edition, revised 
and enlarged. Williams & Norgate. 


THE PniLosoPHy OF GOVERNMENT. By George 
W. Walthew. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THE STATE: ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND 
PRACTIOAL Potitics. By Woodrow Wilson, 
Pb.D. Revised edition. D.C. Heath & Co. 


By William Ben- 
jamin Smith. Macmillan & Co. 148. 
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AUTUMN SEASON. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE 


E continue this week our selections 

from the Autumn Lists of various 

publishing firms. In most cases these lists 

are so long that we have been compelled to 
reduce them, 


Tue CLarenpon Press. 


The announcements of the Clarendon 
Press are very numerous. We select the 
following : 


THEOLOGICAL, 


Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis, a facsimile 
edition of the Greek and Latin MS. of the 
Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, 
preserved in the Cambridge University 
Library and generally known as Codex 
Bezae or Codex D.—.An Introduction to the 
Greek Old Testament, for the use of students, 
by H. B. Swete, D.D.—Origen’s Hezapla, 

art of Psalm xxii. (LXX. 21), from a Cairo 
Balicnpeeet, edited by ©. Taylor, D.D.— 
Midrash Haggadol, edited from several Yemen 
MSS., with introduction, commentary, and 
notes, by 8. Schechter, M.A.—The Story of 
Ahikar and his Nephew Nadab, a lost Apocry- 
phon of the Old Testament (see Tobit xiv. 10), 
the Syriac and Carshuni texts edited with a 
translation into English by Agnes S. Lewis 
and J. Rendel Harris.—The Wisdom of Ben 
Sira, newly discovered portions of the 
original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus, edited 
by 8. Schechter, M.A., and C. Taylor, 
D.D.—The Homeric Coentones and the Acts 
of Pilate, by J. Rendel Harris, M.A.— 
Notes on New Testament Translation, being 
Otium Norvicense, Part IIL, with addi- 
tions by the late Dr. Field, edited by the 
Rev. A. M. Knight, M.A.—TZhe Use of 
Sarum: I. The Sarum customs as set forth 
in the Consuetudinary and Customary, 
edited by the Rev. W. H. Frere, M.A. 


CLASSICAL. 

Aristophanes: Zquites, with introduction 
and notes by R. A. Neil, M.A.—Bacchylides : 
The new Poems and Fragments, a revised 
text, with introduction, critical notes, and 
commentary, by R. ©. Jebb, Litt.D.— 
Herondas: Zhe Mimes, the text edited with 
a commentary by Walter Headlam, M.A. 
— Two Greek Grammars of the Thirteenth 
Century, now first edited, with introduction 
and notes, by the Rev. Edmond Nolan. 
—Sophocles: The Plays and Fragments, 
with critical notes, commentary, and trans- 
lation in English prose, by R. C. Jebb, 
Litt.D., Part VIII., The Fragments.—An 
Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, Vol. II., the 
Inscriptions of Attica and Peloponnesus, 
edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press by E. 8. Roberts, M.A., and E. A. 
Gardner, M.A.—The Early Age of Greece, by 
William Ridgeway, M.A.— Demonstrations 
tn Greek Verse Composition, by W. H. D. 
Rouse, M.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Biographical History of Gonville and Caius 
College, 1349—1897, containing a list of all 
known members of the College from the 
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foundation to the F 

graphical notes, Vol. II., compiled by John 
Venn, 8c.D., F.R.S. — Russian Reader: 
Lermontof’s Modern Hero, with English 
translation and biographical introduction, 
by Ivan Nestor Schnurmann.— The Triumphs 
of Turlogh, edited with translation, glossary, 
and appendices, by Standish Hayes O’Grady, 
Hon. Litt.D.—TZhesaurus Palacohibernicus: a 
collection of the oldest monuments of the 
Gaelic language, edited, with translation, 
notes, and a glossary, by Whitley Stokes, 
D.C.L., and John Strachan, M.A.— An Ele- 
mentary Old English Reader, by A. J. Wyatt, 
M.A.—An Old English Anthology, by A. J. 
Wyatt, M.A.— Catalogue of the Greek Manu- 
scripts on Mount Athos, edited for the Syndics 
of the University Press by Spyr P. Lambros. 
—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Ltbrary of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
by M. R. James, Litt.D.—TZhe Catalogue of 
the Ltbrary at Sion Monastery, edited from 
the MS. at Corpus Christi College, by Mary 
Bateson.—A Catalogue of Mohammedan MSS. 
in the Universtty Library, edited by E. G. 
Browne, M.A., M.B.—Life and Remains of 
the Rev. R. H. Quick, edited by F. Storr, 
M.A. — The Extinction of the Christian 
Churches in North Africa, Hulsean Prize 
Essay, 1895, by L. R. Holme, B.A.—The 
Teaching of Modern Languages, by K. H. 
Breul, Litt.D. 

The foregoing lists contain only a fraction 
of the announcements of the Clarendon Press 
for this autumn. Mathematical and Scientific 
works, and books dealing with Law, ey 
and Economics, are strongly represente 
while the various series of educational books 
are to receive many additional volumes. 


? 
. 
? 


Hurcuinson & Co. 


Among Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s 
announcements for the Autumn may be 
mentioned a new work on Japan, by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser, entitled A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Japan, in 2 vols., with about 250 illus- 
trations.— Disciples of sculapius: Bio- 
graphies of the Leaders of Medicine, by the 
late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, in 
2 vols.—Fields, Factories, and Workshops, by 
Prince Kropotkin—TZhe Human Race: a 
History of the Races of Mankind, by the 
Rev. Henry N. Hutchinson, B.A., with 600 
illustrations.— The Virgin Saints and Martyrs, 
by the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould.— Ainge of the 
Hunting Field: Memoirs and Anecdotes of 
Distinguished Masters of Hounds, and other 
Celebrities of the Chase, with Histories of 
Famous Packs, and Hunting Traditions of 
Great Houses, by ‘‘Thormanby,” with 32 
portraits.— Six “Royal Ladies of the House 
of Hanover, by Miss Sarah Tytler, with 
portraits.—Nelson’s Friendships, by the late 
Mrs. Hilda Gamlin, in 2 vols., with about 
60 illustrations. — The Gambling World: 
Anecdotic Memories and Stories of Personal 
Experience in the Temples of Hazard and 
Speculation, by ‘‘ Rouge et Noir.”—TZhe 
Emperor of Germany at Home, by M. Maurice 
Leudet, translated by Miss Virginia Tay- 
lour.—1he Adventures of a French Sergeant dur- 
ing his campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Russia, &c., from 1805 to 1823, written by 
himself.—A new volume of the ‘Concise 

; Knowledge Library”: 4 History of the World 
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esent time, with bio- | from the Earliest Historical Time to the Preseval 


Year, 1898, by the Rev. Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A.—The American Navy: Its Ships andl 
their Achievements, by Mr. Charles Morris. 
—A new volume by “A Son of the 
Marshes”: Drift from Longshore, edited by 
J. A. Owen, with a frontispiece by Mr. A- 
Thorburn.— Famous Ladies of the English 
Court, by Mrs. Aubrey Richardson.—The 
American War with Spain, by Mr. Charles 
Morris.— The Housewitfe's Referee, by Mra. H- 
de Salis—What Dress Makes of Us, by 
Dorothy Quigley, with over 100 illustrations 
by Annie Blakeslee.—4n Introduction to 

Stellar Astronomy, by Mr. W. H. 8. Monck, 

M.A., F.R.A.S. 


FICTION. 


The Fatal Gift, by Mr. Frank Frankfort 
Moore, with full-page illustrations by Mr 
Robert Sauber.—AMollie’s Prince, by Miss 
Rosa N. Carey.—A Son of Empire, by Mr- 
Morley Roberts.—Patiicoat Loose, by ‘“ Rita.’” 
—An Honourable Estate, by Miss Ella 
MacMahon.— The Silver Cross: a Historical 
Romance, by Dr. S. R. Keightly.—Samuel 
Boyd, of Catchpole-square: a Mystery, by Mr. 
B. L. Farjeon.— 4 Queen of Atlantis, by Mr. 
Frank Aubrey.—In the Shadow of the Three, 
by Miss Blanche Loftus Tottenham.—TZhe 
Guardians of Pansy, by Mr. Dolf Wyllarde. 
—Only Flesh and Blood, by the Author of 
Hernani the Jew.—Not Yet, by Miss Annie 
8. Swan.—Jn the Tsar’s Dominions, by “Le 
Voleur,” illustrated ; and The Trials of Mercy, 
by Mrs. 8. Darling Barker. 


GIFT BOOKS. 


Three new volumes of the “ Fifty-two 
Library,” edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles: 
Fifty-two Holiday Stories for Boys, by Messrs. 
G.tA. Henty, George Manville Fenn, Coulson 
Kernahan, &c.; Fifty-two Holiday Stories for 
Girls, by Mrs. L. T. Meade, Miss Sarah 
Doudney, &c. ; Be Sunday Stories, by 
Miss Marie Corelli, Mies Sarah Doudney, 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, &c.; all these with 
illustrations.— May Halmesbury’s Doubts, by 
Miss Grace Stebbing, illustrated. Two 
new volumes of a new series of stories, 
edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles: With 
Fife and Drum: True Stories of Military 
Life and Adventure in Camp and Field ; and 
Log Leaves and Sailing Orders: True Stories 
of Naval Life Ashore and Afloat, both 
illustrated. 

CHEAP EDITIONS. 

The Life of Joseph Arch, edited by the 
Countess of Warwick. Poets and Postry of 
the Century, revised ; and a new magazine 


for young gentlewomen, entitled the Girl's 
Real. 


Potnam’s Sons. 


Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ Autumn List con- 
tains the following among other announce- 
ments : 

Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, by 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture in the University of Oxford, and 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College ; Canon 
of Rochester.—The Adventures of Captain 
Bonneville, U.S.A., in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Far West, digested from his 
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Journal and Illustrated from various other 
sources, by Washington Irving, ‘‘ Pawnee” 
edition, with 28 photogravure illustrations. 
— Benjamin Frastlin: Printer, Statesman, 
Philosopher, and Vractical Citizen, 1706- 
1790, by Edward Robins.—The Cross in 
Tradition, History, and Art, by the Rev. 
William Wood Seymour, with 266 illus- 
trations.— Christianity and Anti- Christianity 
in their Final Conflict, by Samuel J. Andrews. 
“ Heroes of the Nations’ Series: Saladin, 
and the Fight for the Holy Land, by 
Stanley Lane-Poole; The Cid Campeador: 
and the Waning of the Crescent in the 
West, by 4H. Butler Olarke, M.A.; 
Bismarck: The New German Empire, How 
it Arose and What it Displaced, by J. W. 
Headlam.— Where Ghosts Walk: The Haunts 
of Familiar Characters in History and Litera- 
ture, by Marion Harland.— Martin Luther: 
The Hero of the Reformation, 1483-1546, 
by Henry BE. Jacobs, D.D.— Bird Studies : 
An Account of the Land Birds of 
Eastern North America, by William 
E. D. Scott.—The Romanos of the House 
of Savoy, 1003-1519, by Alethea Wiel.— 
The Writings of James Monroe, edited by 
8. M. Hamilton. — Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Statesmen, being the 
series for 1898, uniform with Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women, 
&c., by Elbert Hubbard.—Great Words of 
Great Americans, edited by Paul Leicester 
Ford.— Glimpses of England: Social, Political, 
Literary, by Moses Coit Tyler.— Coffee and 
India-Rubber Culture in Mexico: Including 
the oe il ae and Statistical Notes, by 
Matias Romero.— Historic New York: being 
the second series of the Half-Moon Papers, 
edited by Maud Wilder, Alice Carrington 
Royce, Ruth Putnam, and Eva Palmer 
Brownell.—_Rome of To-Day and Yesterday : 
the Pagan City, by John Dennie, with 5 
maps and plans, and 58 full-page illustra. 
tions from Roman photographs.— Beleaguered: 
a Story of the Uplands of Baden, by Her- 
mann T. Koerner.— The American College in 
American Life, by Charles F. Thwing.— 
Renascent Christianity: a Forecast of the 
Twentieth Century, by Martin Kellogg 
Schermerhorn. — Sacred Scriptures of the 
World: Being Selections of the most de- 
votional and ethical portions of the Ancient 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, to 
which have been added. kindred selections 
from other Ancient Scriptures of the 
world, by Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn. 
—A Century of American Statesmen: a 
Biographical Survey of American Politics 
from the Inauguration of Jefferson to the 
close of the 19th Century, by Moses Coit 
Tyler.—Methods and Principles of Literary 
Criticism, by Lorenzo Sears. 


Joun Lane. 


Mr. John Lane arranges his forthcoming 
books according to their price. His list 
includes the following: The Karly Work of 
Aubrey Beardsley, edited by H. C. Marillier, 
218.—Sketches and Cartoons, by Charles Dann 
Gibson, 20s.— The Natural History of 
Selborne, edited by Grant Allan, with more 
than 200 illustrations by Edmund H. New, 


15s. At 6s.: Zhe Caltforntans: A Novel, 
by Gertrude Atherton.—Grey Weather, by 
John Buchan.—ZJdols: A Novel, by William 
J. Locke.—Lilliput Lyrics, by W. B. Rands, 
with nearly 140 illustrations by Charles 
Robinson.—A Hundred Fables of sop, with 
100 full-page illustrations by P. J. Billing- 
hurst, and an Introductory Note by Kenneth 
Grahame.—The Sporting Adventures of Mr. 
Popple, by J. H. Jalland.—Pierrette, Her 
Book, by H. De Vere Stacpoole. At 5s. net: 
Godfrida: A Play, by John Davidson.— 
Poems (complete) of Robert Stephen Hawker, 
of Morwenstow.— Poems of Emile Verhaeren, 
selected and rendered into English by 
Alma ce ee aalineeand 
brated Passages, mos m Engli ‘oets, 
rendered into Latin (Bodley Anthologies), 
edited by Rev. F. St. John Thackeray and 
Rev. E. D. Stone. At 4s. 6d. net: 4 Vindi- 
cation of Eve, and other Poems, by Richard Le 
Gallienne.— More, by Max Beerbohm.—The 
Last Balladand other Poems, by John Davidson. 
At 4s 6d.: Red Riding Hood's Picture Book, 
containing: I. Red Riding Hood; I. The 
Forty Thieves; III. Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, by Walter Crane. At 3s. 6d. net: 
The Tompkins Verses, edited by Barry Pain. 
—The Alhambra and Other Poems, by ¥. B. 
Money-Coutts.—Dream Days, by Kenneth 
Grahame.—Bells and Shadows, and other 
Essays, by Alice Meynell.— Shakespeare's 
Sonnets, illustrated by H. Ospovat. At 


8s. 6d.: 4 Study in Shadows, by W. J.| Ad 


Locke, author of Derelicts.—A Deliverance: 
a Novel, by Allan Monkhouse.—Pan and the 
Young Shepherd: a Pastoral, by Maurice 
Hewlett.— Zhe New Noah's Ark, by J. J. 
Bell.—Hr. Passingham: a Novel, by Thomas 
Cobb.— Two in Captivity, by Vincent Brown. 
—We Women and our Authors, translated 
from the German of Laura M. Hansson by 
Hermione Ramsden.—7he Repentance of a 
Private Secretary: a Novel, by Stephen 
Gwynn. At 2s. 6d.: Sun, Hoon, and Stars: 
Pictures and Verses for Children, written 
and illustrated by E. Richardson. At 1s. 
net: Stories Toto Told Me, by Baron Corvo. 
—The Headswoman, by Kenneth Grahame. 


Evkin Martuews. 


Mr. Elkin Mathews’s announcements com- 
prise the following: 


POETRY. 


The Island Race, by Henry Newbolt.— The 
Garland of New Poetry (The New Annual 
Anthology), with cover design by Laurence 
Binyon.— Zhe Wind Among the Reeds, by 
W. B. Yeats. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


Ballads and Etchings, Ballads by Alico 
Sargant, Etchings by W. Strang.— Papers 
from “Punch” in Prose and Verse, by H. 
Devey Browne, with illustrations by @. Du 
Maurier, Linley Sambourne, J. Bernard 
Partridge, &c.— The Singers, by H. W. 
Longfellow, with 9 etchings by A. Robert- 
son.— Fantasies from Dreamland, by Ernest 
Gilliatt-Smith, with illustrations by Flori 
Van Acker.—Jore Baby Lays, Verses by 
Ada Stow, Pictures by Edith Calvert. 


a ES 
El 


Eyre & Srorriswoove. 
This firm has in preparation the following 


books: Zhe Teacher's Prayer Book, by the 
Rt. Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D., sixteenth 
edition, revised and enlarged.—Our Bible 


and the Ancient MSS., by Frederic G. 
Kenyon, M.A., of the MS. Department of 
the British Museum, third edition, revised 
and enlarged. The Bible Students’ Library : 
Vol. VIL., The Book of Dantel from the 
Christian Standpoint, by the Rev. John 
Kennedy, M.A., D.D., and Vol. VIII., Zhe 
Age of Maccabees, by the Rev. A. W. 
Streane, D.D. 


8.P.C.K. 


The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge announce among other books 
the following : 

St. Agnes: a Sacred Drama in Three Acts, 
by E. G. H.— Outline of Scripture History up 
to the Birth of our Lord, by the late Lady 
Martin.— Ancient History from the Monuments, 
new and revised edition, by the Rev. Prof. 
Bayco.—The Later Medieval Doctrine of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, by the Rev. B. J. Kidd, 
B.D.—yes Front! by H. L., C. F.— 
Advent, by the Hon. and Rev. James Adder- 
ley.—The Christian Year, by the Hon. and 
Rev. James Adderley.—A Revolt in the 
Library ; or, The Best Book, by Catherine 
ams.—.4d Synopsis of Oriental Christianity, 
by Athelstan Riley. 


CHEAP REPRINTS. 


The Adventurous Voyage of the * Polly,” by 
the late 8. W. Sadler, R.N.— Bernard Ham- 
tlton: Curate of Stowe, by Mary E. Shipley.— 
Lennard’s Leader, by the Rev. E. N. Hoses: 
—The Ice Prison, by F. Frankfort Moore.— 
The Pirates’ Creek, by the late 8. W. 
Sadler, R.N.— Silent Jim, a Cornish Story, 
by J. F. Cobb. 


Orugr ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A Tate entitled Marie de Mancini, from the 
French of Madame Sophie Gay, will shortly 
be issued by Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
Limited. Marte de Mancini is a story of the 
early loves of that most amorous monarch, 
Louis XIV. Mazarin, Anne of Austria, De 
Retz, Christina of Sweden, and Ninon de 
VEnclos are among the figures that flit 
across its pages. 


Messrs. Jarrotp & Sons announce that 
they will publish on the 27th inst. the 
authorised edition of Maurus Jékai’s novel, 
entitled An Hungarian Nabob. 


Unper the title of The More Excellent Way ; 
or, Words of the Wise on the Life of Love, a 
new book by the Hon. Mrs. Lyttelton Gell 
is announced by Mr. Frowde. The varied 

ects of love—the central fact of life 
which, as the title recalls, St. Paul placed in 
the forefront of the Christian virtues, are 
presented as they have appeared to the 
poets and writers of all ages. 


Messrs. Innes announce: Chtldren of the 
Hist, by Eden Phillpotts —The World of 
Golf, by Garden G. Smith.— The Successors of 
Homer, by Prof. W. C. Lawton. 
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THE ACADEMY. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE STORY OF AN 
UNTOLD LOVE. 


CALEB WEST, MASTER 
DIVER. 


A STATESMAN’S 
CHANCE. 


AN ELUSIVE LOVER. 


DINKINBAR. 


THE MODERN COSPEL. 


By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s. (Over 20,000 copies aberay sold.) 
“‘There are many elements of popularity in ‘The Story of an Untold Love,’ 
- . . Itis a genuine love-story; it is simply and pininly written, and there is no 
little literary skill in its achievement. . . . The book may be commended to 
readers of all classes and tastes. . . . We should have liked to examine more 
closely into the merits of @ book, which is in many ways a remarkable one,”— 
Atheneum. : 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, Author of ‘‘Tom Grogan,” &c. 6s. 
(Over 24,000 copies already sold.) 

“It is a long time since we have met with so satisfactory a book as ‘Caleb 
West.’ Readers must go to the book for themselves, and enjoy its pathos, its 
humonr, its rich character-drawing, and its thrilling adventures, as we must con- 
fess that we have done.” —S, . 

By JOSEPH F. CHARLES. 6s. 

“* A clever story, flecked with satire and pathos,”—AcapEMy. 

‘*A distinctly clever story. . . . The rascally Count George and his sister are 
drawn with no little skill and humour.”—Glasgow Herald. 

By VIRNA WOODS. 3s. 6d. 

“‘The hero of this tale is one of those persons who gave much trouble to the 
Society for Psaychical Research some years ago . . bothered with a double 
personality.”’— Daily Chronicle. 

boty the audacious 


. 


.,. Dr, Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ is an every-day story com 
idea which is the pivot of the plot of ‘ An Elusive Lover.’ ”>—Truth, 


By HERBERT C. MacILWAINE. 6s. 

“‘The summer publishing season could hardly be called barren, if it had only 
produced one such excellent novel as Mr. Macliwaine’s ‘ Dinkinbur.’ . . . This 
pook makes a remarkable impression upon the reader. It is skilful in the highest 
degree, the product of a ripe and mellow talent, but without loss of power or vivid 
colour atany point. . . . This is high praise, yet we shall be surprised if the 
Treader does not c it. . . . Mr. MacIlwaine brings the whole life before us 
in a series of intensely vivid pictures, written obviously from experience and 
minute knowledge.”"— Westminster Gazette. 
By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 6s. 

** Clever, and undoubtedly interesting.’’—Globe. 

“* The reader follows closely to the end, of which it may be said that it is attended 
with all the success which it deserves.”—Scotsman. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


WITHIN BOUNDS. 


By ETHEL COXON, Author of ‘A Basil Plant,” ‘‘A Long Lane,” &e. 6s. 
2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 


Foap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 


WILLOW-VALE and OTHER POEMS. 
By HENRY ROSE, 
Author of ‘Summer Dreamas,’’ “Three Sheiks,” &o. 
Comprising RUSTIC RHYMES. 


“Containing some neatly eloquent 
tion, full of individuality and of sincerity.’ 
Manchester Guardian. 


price 5s. MR. SPENCER'S NEW VOLUME. 


. Revised and much wail price 18s. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
VOL, I. 
By HERBERT SPENOER. 


(Second Series.) 
passages of desorip- 


“PRINCE AHMED.” 


“Tells a stirring tale, and embellishes it with a hundred 
fine images and scarlet patches of gorgeous description.” 
Brighton Guardian, 


WILLOW-V 


“Musings on the mysteries of life and the truths of 
Fall of sweetness and melody.” 


religion. 


And IN VISIONS OF 


“‘ An imaginative poem, glowing itm rich fancy.” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TREN 


JUST PUBLISHED, THIRD EDITION. 
Enlarged and almost entirely Rewritten, price 7s. 6d. 


METHODS OF INDUSTRIAL 
REMUNERATION. 


By DAVID F. SCHLOSS, 
Of the Labour Department of the Board of Trade. 


ALE. 


Bristol Mercury. 


THE NIGHT. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and at Edinburgh 
and Oxford. 


ndee Advertiser. 


CH & CO., LrurrEp. 


A CHARMING GIFT BCOK! 
6s, net, claret 


LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Oo. 


Llangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 


ONE SHILLING EACH, Illustrated, 


—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. PHELPS, 


Feap. 8vo. 
HE LANGOLLEN. 
t A nay er ne ae Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D. ; ROBERT BROWNING; A. W. KINGLAKE, 


ate American 


and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, 

TERN, 


BOSS, TIN 
BRL 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. 


d EPSTOW. 
L, BATH, WELLS, and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 


BARMOUTH, 


BARMOUTH, DOLGELLY, HARLECH, ORIOCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER and CHELTENHAM, 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES. 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 58. 


LONDON 


Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 


] ipti the Tate Gallery, 
ISSA Eee, ides of 4,500 References to Streets and 


Passmore Edwards Settlement, Blackwall Tunnel, &c., and an additional 
Places of Interest. 


Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London: SImPKIN, MARSHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 


[Sxpr. 24, 1898. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS 


READY ON SEPTEMBER 2th, 
Sir Walter Besant’s New Novel, 


THE CHANGELING. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


Crown 8vo, 68. 


SOME SIMILES FROM “THE 
PARADISO” OF DANTE. 


Collected and Translated by CONSTANCE BLOUNT. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE DICKENS DICTIONARY: 


a Key to the Character and Principal Incidents in the 
Tales of Charles Dickens. By GILBERT A. PIERC-. 
With Additions by WM. A. WHEELER, and a Preface 
by CHARLES DICKENS the younger. A New 
Edition, Dlustrated. Large crown 8vo, 58. 

~ (Now ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


AMERICAN NOTES AND 
PICTURES FROM ITALY. 


With 6 New Photogravure Illustrations by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. Square crown 8v0, 68, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpon. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Open Free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION of AUTOTYPE (CARBON) 
REPRODUCTIONS of FAMOUS WORKS of ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS in the GREAT 
CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTOTYPES of MODERN BRITISH ART. 
AUTOTYPES of WORKS by ARTISTS of the PRE- 
RAPHAELITE SCHOUL. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 


AUTOTYPES of 


GALLERY. 
AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by OLD MASTERS, 
ADO of SELECTED WORKS from the PARIS 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES form acceptable and Artistic Wedding and 
Birthday Gifts, acd are eminently suitable for the adornment o 
the Hall, Library, Boudoir, Dining-Room, Sbovuting-Box, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now ready, New Edition of 160 pages. 


With upwards of One Hundred Miniature Photographs of Notable 
Autotypes and Twenty-three Tint Block Illustrations. 


Forconventence of reference, the Publications arearranged Alphabetic :lly 
under Artiste’ names. 


Post free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. W. 


PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 


TO 


“THE ACADEMY,” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Purtraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly or in complete sets, 
on application to the Office, 43, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


Szpr. 24, 1898.] THE ACADEMY 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS.|SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S 


SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and Private 
Intercourse with the great Chancellor. 
In 3 vols., 8vo, 30s. net. 


-PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The mine is almost inexhaustible....A book which will both create a 
sensation now and remain of permanent value.”’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 


FORTY-ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 


By TF revp-MarsHaL LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 


WITH NUMEROUS PORTRAITS, MAPS, AND PLANS, 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is truly wonderful how Lord Roberts has managed to tell so much 
about the stirring events in which he took an active part, and often a first place, without for a moment 
intruding his manifest wisdom in council and patei.t bravery in the field upon the reader.”’ 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


NINE YEARS at the GOLD COAST By the Rev. Dennis Kem, 


late General Superintendent Wesleyan Missions Gold Coast District. With numerous Ilus- 
trations and Maps. 


Pott tto, 6s. 


ELIZABETH and her GERMAN GARDEN. 


NEW VOLUME OF STORIES BY THE LATE MRS. OLIPHANT. 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, ISABEL DYSART. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. A. VAOHELL. 
A DRAMA in SUNSHINE. By the Author of “Quicksands of 


Pactolus,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—“ A delightful novel.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" A splendid romance.” 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
TAQUISARA. By F. Marion Crawford. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Cannot fail to be read with intereat and pleasure by all to whom clever characterisation 
and delicate drawing make appeal.” 


A ROSE of YESTERDAY. By F. Marion Crawford. 


SPEAK &R.—“ It is told with all Mr. Crawford's refinement and subtlety.......There is something in ‘A Rose of 
Yesterday’ which makes the book linger with a distinct aro:na of its own in the reader’s memory.”’ 


Demy 8vo, Lis. net. 


GRAMMAR of NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. By Friedrich 


BLASS, Dr. Phil., D. Th., Hon. LL.D., Dublin, Professor of Classical Philology in the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg. Translated by HENRY ST. JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. 


NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE LATE F. J. A. HORT, DD. 
CAMBRIDGE and other SERMONS. By F. J. A. Hort, DD, 


D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW VOLUME BY MRS. BERNARD BOBANQUET. 
THE STANDARD of LIFE, and other Stories. By Mrs. Bernard 


BOSANQUET, Author of “ Rich and Poor.’’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrrep, London, 


NEW BOOKS. 


| MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


| AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RODEN’S CORNER 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of '‘The Sowers,” ‘‘ With Edged Tools,” 
“In Kedar’s Tents,” &c. 

“ Admirable alike in design and execation. Rarely has 


the author been so successful in the portrayal of character. 
A story of absorbing interest.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 


“* A story that is far too ineareeting to lay down until tho 
last page is turned.'’"—S¢. James's Gazette. 
ON SEPTEMBER 30. 


With Two Portraits, Ten Full-Page lllustra. 
tions, and Two Facsimile Letters. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., MP. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
“PHE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
On September 26. Ri 8vo, 156. in cloth; or in half- 
me rieen eared eigen oe: net. 
VOLUME LVI. (TEACH—TOLLET) OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Vol. 1. was published on January 1, 1885, and a 
further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the comple- 
tion of the Work, which will be effec witbin two years 
trom the present time. 

Nots.—A Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” with Specimen Pages, will be sent 
on applicat‘on. 


NEW EDITION IN THREE SiRIES OF 


J. A. SYMONDS’ “TRAVEL” SKETOHES. 
On September 36, Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 
ITALY AND GREECE. 


By the late JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 
First Series. 

*.* In preparing this New Edition of the late Mr. J. A. 
Symonds’ three volumes of Travels, ‘‘ Sketches in Italy 
and Greece,” ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,’’ and 
“Italian Byways,” notning bas been changed except the 
order of the ays. Fortbe convenience of travellors, a 
topographical arrangement has been adopted.” 

Gee The Seound and Third Series will be issued on 

Cet, 26 and November 2% respectively. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, price ONE SHILLING. 
Contsyts. 


FIGHTS for the FLAG.— | GREAT MEN: their Sim- 
X. Famous Cavalry plicity and Ignorence. 


Charges. By the Rev. By Miomaxt MacDonagu 
W. H. Fitcusrr. A DIVINE FLAME, By 
BISMARCKIANA. By E. and H. Hzzoz. 


Baron pe Matostiz. 
ROSAS. By F. A. Kinx- 
PaTsiIox. 
TWO RELICS of '96 :— 
I, The Last Days of Lord 
Edward. By K. F. 


Pardon. 

I. The Siege of Killala: 
an Unpublished Letter 
of Mrs. B. Thompson. 

THE ETCHINGHAM 
LETTERS, XIULI.-XIX. 


THE FIRST LADY 
NOVELIST. By Miss 
C. J. Hamttron. 

RICHARD K. WHITTING- 
TON. By Gsrozes L. 
Caupruow. 

THE HUMOUBS of HOS. 
PITAL LIPE. 

THE CASTLE INN. Chap- 
ters XXXV.-XXXVIII, 
(Conclusion). By Stan- 
Lay Wrrman, 


Landon s 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


[Sepr. 24, 1898. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HENRY DEBUMMOND. 


The LIFE of HENRY DRUMMOND; 
F.B.8. 
By GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament. Extiasis; 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


With Portraits. Cloth. 
Dr. B. W. DALE. 
THE LIFE of R. W. DALE, LLD, 


Of Birmingham. 


By his Son, A. W. W. DALE, M.A. 
: With Portrait. 8vo, cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Principal REYNOLDS of Oheshunt. 


HENRY ROBERT REYNOLDS, D.D. 
His Life and Letters. 


Edited by HIS SISTERS. 
‘With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s, 


(Nearly ready. 
McoCARTHY. ° 


DR. A. MW. FATRBAIRN. 
THE PERSON of CHRIST and the 


PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
By the Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 


Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford ; Anther: ‘of be The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 
PROF. W. M. RAMSAY. 


WAS CHRIST BORN 


at BETHLEHEM ? 
A Study in the Credibility of St. Luke... 
By W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L. 
Pait I.—The Importance of the Problem. 
» II.—The Solution of the Problem. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. (Shortly. 


THE BXPOSITORS’ GREBK TESTAMENT 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE EXPOSITOR’S 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Edited by Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
MA., LL.D., a 


Editor of *‘ The Expositor,’’ ‘‘ Expositor’s wr &o. 

i Preparing. 

: The First Volume, of §80 , handsomely bound in 

'  buckram cloth, consists of the GO! PEL of ST. MATTHEW, 

(Shortly. |  §T,. MARK, and ST. LUKE by the Rev. Prorrssor A. B. 
: Brver, D.D. The GOSPEL ot 8T. JOHN by the Rev. 


pda Haas wpsheg DODS, D.D. 
each volume is 28s. ; ‘put for those who 


The 
8U. TBSCHIBE iN ADVANCE the Price for two volumes 
is 90s. 


Dr. J. RB. WILLEB'S OHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 


THE SECRET of GLADNESS. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


With 81 Illustrative and Decorative Drawings 
by G. H. Epwarns. 
(Shortly. 


Tn ornamental wrapper, 1s. 


J. RB. MILLER. 
New Volume of “The Silent Times” Series. 
THE JOY of SERVICE. 
By J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Author of ‘“‘ Making the Most of Life,’’ ‘‘Things to Live 
For,” &e. Fee. 8vo, white and gold, 8a. 6d. 
[Ina frw days. 


| Preparing, es Jusantg. 


J. #H. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


UNITED STATES. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


B. L. STEVENSOW. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


EDINBURGH DAYS. 

By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 

Author of “ Sir James Y. Simpson.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


[ Shortly, 
JANE EYBS. 
THE WORKS of the BRONTES. 
Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 


Crown S8vo, 63. each volume, 


The first volume will be ‘‘ JANE EYRE,” to which is 
added ‘‘THE MOORES,” hitherto unpub! si 
Shortly, + 


Dr. 


Ww. MAODONAGE. 


REMINISCENCES of IRISH LIFE 


and CHARACTER. 
By M. MACDONAGH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 68. 


TOPICS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A HANDBOOK for LITERARY 
and DEBATING SOCIETIES. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
W. J. DAWSON. 


TABLE TALK with YOUNG MEN. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Dr. SCHOFIELD 


THE UNCONSCIOUS MIND. 
By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Diagrams, 7s. 6d. 


[ Ready. 
CHEAP EDITION. 


THE STORY of the LIFE of 
MACKAY of UGANDA. 
Pioneer Missionary. 
By HIS SISTER. 


Rixth ashore Com ae 19th ire a Mustrated. 
8, 6d., 2s. 3s. 6d., gilt ed 
tine afew days. 


Dr. J. H. BURNABD- 
VIA DOMINI. 


Sermons for Christian Seasons. 
By J. H. BERNARD, D.D. 


Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Archbisho, 
King’s Lecturer in Divinity, , Treasurer of St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, Dublin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


FAWILY PRAYEBS. 


THE BOOK of FAMILY WORSHIP: 
tcriptare Beatings ond Bb deal for Evety Day 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Votume I.—Morning. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 


THE ARTICLES of the 
APOSTLES’ OREED. 
By the Rev. Prof. THEODOR ZAHN, D.Lit. 
Translated by the Rev. A. E. BURN, M.A., Rector of 
Kinnersley. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 58. [Jn the press. 


Dr. N. L. WAUKER. 


JESUS CHRIST and 
HIS SURROUNDINGS. 


By the Rev. NORMAN L. WALKER, D.D. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [| Nearly ready. 
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[Ina fer days, 


IAN MAOCLAREN. 


AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. 


By IAN MACLAREN, 
Author of “‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (November. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
RABBI SAUNDERSON. 
By IAN MACLAREN, 
Author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. 
With Twelve Dlustrations by A. 8. Born. 
Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. { November. 


DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 


CAPRICOCIOS. 
By the DUCHESS OF LEEDS. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 68. | Ina few days. 
HAULIDAY BOGERS. 
MEGGOTTSBRAE. 


Portraits and Memories. 
By HALLIDAY ROGERS. 
Crown 8vo, 5. [Nearly ready. 


A NEW WRITER. 


BLACK ROOK. 
A Tale of the Selkirks. 
By RALPH CONNOR, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 68. [Nearly ready, 


NEW _ ILLUSTRATED ISSUES 
Crown 8vo, art linen and buckram, 6s. each. 


i 
THE DAYS of AULD LANG SYNE. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 
With Ten Dlustrations by A. 8, Born. 


Ir. 
A WINDOW in THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


‘With Twelve Dlustrations from Etchings by 
Witriiam Hors, R.8.A. 


i. 
BESIDE the BONNIE BRIER BUSH 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


With ‘ht Dlustrations from Etchings b: 
as Hots, R.8.A. ami 


Iv. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 
By J. M. BARRIE. 


With Twelve Illustrations fiom Etchings by 
Witiiam Hore, R.8.A. 


By the Author of * PROBABLE SONS.” 


HIS BIG OPPORTUNITY. 


By AMY LE FEUVRE, 


Author of ‘Probable Sons,” ‘‘ Odd,”’ “‘ Eric’s Good 
News,” &c. 


With Four Ilustrations by Sypvey Cowen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Qet. 10, 


BECBA STRETTOV 
HESTER MORLEYS PROMISE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
Author of ‘‘ Jessica's First Prayer,” “‘ The Doctor's 
Dilemma,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Ready, 
Dr. GORDON STABLES. 


FRANK HARDINGE ; 
Or, from Torzid aones cho Bpeions of Perp-tual 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., C.M. 
Illustrated by Svpxry CoweELt. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 58. [Nearly rendy. 
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